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PARALLEL   BETWEEN    BONAPARTE    AND   WELLINGTON, 


BT      Alf      AMSDICAH 


The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  beheld  military  (me 
carried  to  a  higher  point  perhaps  than  any  other  period  since  the 
earth  was  formed.  The  French  revolution  taking  place  the  latter  p^t 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  seemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  torrents  of 
blood;  for  revolutions,  and  heart-stirring  events  and  changes,  which 
shook  the  nations  of  Europe  as  with  an  earthquake.  Distinguished 
military  captains  made  their  appearance  in  rapid  succession.  Dou- 
mourier  and  Pichegru  astonished  the  world  by  the  rapidity  of  their  con- 
quests and  the  splendor  of  their  achievements.  So  high  was  their 
renown  in  arms,  that  other  aspirants  for  glory  in  war  had  little  hopes 
of  reaching,  much  less  of  surpassing  and  eclipsing  it. 

But  subsequently  their  names  were  almost  forgotten  in  the  noise 
which  that  of  Bonaparte  raised  through  the  world,  carrying  with  it 
dismay  to  the  nations  bordering  on  France.  Their  splendid  exploits 
were  soon  overshadowed  by  the  dazzling  glory  which  accompanied  his 
footst^s.  He  rose  rapidly  through  all  the  grades  of  military  honor,  till 
he  became  General,  Field-Marshal,  First  Consul,  Consul  for  three 
years,  Consul  for  life,  and  finally  Emperor  of  the  French.  His 
battles  were  numerous,  (and  his  victories  for  a  long  time  kept  pace  with 
them,)  and  his  conquests  great  and  surprising.  His  power  accumu- 
lated rapidly,  and  threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe.  Great 
Britain  alone,  separated  from  France  by  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  pro- 
tected^by  her  wooden  walls,  escaped  his  inroads,  and  her  soil  the 
tracks  of  '  the  Grand  Army.'  Although  long  menaced  by  immense 
preparations  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  hostile  array  of  '  the  army 
of  invasion,'  the  shores  and  cliffs  of  '  those  famed  Islanders,'  as  he 
termed  the  English,  were  never  visited  by  his  eagles,  and  felt  not  the 
feet  of  his  standard-bearers.  He  was  much  chagrinned  that  he  could 
not  gain  the  ascendancy  over  that  nation,  and  bring  this  ancient 
enegny,  and  sometimes  the  conqueror  of  France,  submissive  to  his  feet. 
It  was  an  object  which  lay  near  his  heart ,  and  which,  being  effected, 
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would  have  placed  him  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory.  This  he  kept  in 
mind  in  all  his  campaigns  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  was  coniAantly 
augmenting  his  navy  at  home,  intending  to  dispute  with  his  antagonist 
the  dominion  of  the  ocean.  Having  the  control  of  Spain,  and  uniting 
her  navy  with  that  of  France,  he  was  elated  with  the  expectation  of 
soon  riding  triumphant  also  on  the  water,  and  thus  gaining  the  object 
so  dear  to  him. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Great  Britain.  Neutral  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  looked  with  deep  interest  and  trembling 
solicitude  at  the  issue,  fearing  it  might  be  Old  England's  last  struggle. 
But  her  favorite  son,  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  was  the  instrument  in 
rescuing  his  country  from  this  perilous  state ;  falling  himself,  to  use 
the  language  of  Collingwood,  '  in  the' arms  of  Victory.'  The  combined 
fleet  was  discomfited ;  and  Nelson's  victory  off  Trafalgar  was  thence- 
forth the  most  splendid  in  the  annals  of  naval  engagements. 

About  this  time  another  favorite  son  was  making  his  appearance  on 
the  theatre  of  action,  and  was  destined  to  run  a  successful  and  glori- 
ous career  on  the  land.  It  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  since  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Subsequent  events  called  him  to  measure 
swords  with  Napoleon  himself. 

After  several  years'  service  in  India,  with  distinguished  credit  as  a 
general  officer,  he  went  to  Portugal,  and  long  tried  the  manoeuvres  and 
policy  of  war  with  Massena,  one  of  Bonaparte's  most  favorite  field- 
marshals.  In  Spain  he  spent  several  years,  alternately  in  defensive  and 
offensive  war  with  some  of  the  ablest  generals  of  France,  Jourdan, 
Marmont,  Suchet,  and  Soult.  Many  a  hard-fought  battle  and  illustri- 
ous victory  was  sustained  and  won  by  him.  The  Peninsular  campaigns 
formed  the  scene  of  his  principal  military  labors.  He  pursued 
Marshal  Soult  into  the  southern  part  of  France ;  and  near  Bayonne 
and  Toulouse  fought  several  bloody  battles;  one  or  two  even  after 
Bonaparte  had  capitulated  in  Paris,  and  before  the  news  had  reached 
the  frontiers. 

Afler  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba,  Wellington  again  took  the 
field ;  and  the  long  and  arduous  struggle,  in  which  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  had  been  involved,  was  finally  settled  at  Waterloo.  The  star 
of  Wellington  was  ascendant,  and  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish, '  like  Hannibal,  the  fond  hope  of  entering  the  capital  of  his 
steadfast  enemy.  He  has  since  died  at  St.  Helena;  and  Wellington 
survives  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Their  mighty  exploits  are  before 
the  world,  and  the  palm  of  generalship,  compared  with  most  if  not  all 
other  captains,  is  to  be  awarded  them. 

But  to  weigh  in  the  balance  of  justice  and  equity  their  military 
qualifications  and  deeds;  to  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
their  respective  claims,  and  show  which  has  the  precedence,  is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  Perhaps  it  is  premature  yet  to  attempt  it.  Sufficient  time 
may  not  have  yet  elapsed  since  they  were  in  the  field  of  competition,  to 
do  it  with  candor  and  impartiality.  The  prejudices  of  partisanship  and 
national  jealousies  may  not  have  sufficiently  subsided,  and  the  blind- 
ness of  favoritism  removed. 

But  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  been  little  more  than 
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spectators  in  this  great  drama  of  European  nations.  We  viewed  it 
with  emotions  somewhat  resembling  those  with  which  we  read  history^ 
and  look  at  similar  acts  in  the  past  nations  of  the  world.  In  doing 
this,  we  incline,  perhaps  unavoidably,  to  one  side.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  we  think,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  one  of 
the  parties  in  these  great  national  struggles  has  the  greater  claims  to 
our  approbation  and  sympathy.  ^  In  the  feats  of  generalship,  the  plan 
of  campaigns,  and  the  execution,  in  reducing  fortresses,  and  fortified 
towns ;  in  selecting  sites  for  encampments,  and  the  ground  to  await  an 
attack,  and  for  the  battle-field ;  in  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
conflict ;  the  use  made  of  victory,  and  the  manner  of  retreat,  we  can- 
not avoid  forming  our  opinions  of  different  leaders.  Nor  would  it  be 
strange  if  we  should  at  times  manifest  bias  and  partiality  in  forming 
these  opinions.  But  so  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  af\er  a  lapse 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  actors  retired  from  the 
field,  we  are  surely  in  not  much  more  danger  of  undue  prepossessions 
than  in  reading  the  history  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  in  drawing  a 
comparison  between  Caesar  and  Hannibal. 

In  running  a  parallel  between  Bonaparte  and  Wellington,  it  will  be 
only  as  military  captains,  and  their  characters  in  the  profession  of 
arms;  and  not  in  the  rank  sustained  by  them,  as  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  subject  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  their  early  choice  and  fondness  of  military  life,  there  was  a 
resemblance  in  them.  They  early  chose  arms  as  a  profession.  Thus 
Bonaparte,  while  a  lad,  Bkid  to  the  youth  who  had  rescued  him  from 
a  watery  grave,  '  I  am  not  now  in  a  situation  to  reward  you ;  but  my 
sword  may  earn  me  the  means  of  doing  it  at  some  future  period.' 
Wellington,  a  school-boy,  ttimed  his  attention  to  military  studies ;  and 
arrived  at  manhood,  chose  the  army  as  his  department  for  life.  Being 
offered  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  accepted  it  only  on  condition  of 
returning  to  his  profession  of  arms  when  he  chose,  and  opportunity 
presented.  They  both  rose  regularly  through  the  grades  of  distinction 
in  the  army,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Bonaparte  was  distinguished  for  his  rapid  movements.  He  prided 
himself  much  on  surprising  his  enemy,  and  taking  him  unprepared. 
Indeed  this  was  a  leading  trait  in  his  military  character;  and  places 
him  in  this  respect  above  all  other  leaders,  ancient  or  modern.  As  he 
generally  engaged  in  offensive  wars,  making  conquests  and  subjugating 
kings  and  emperors  to  his  control,  the  choice  of  time  and  manner  in 
making  his  attacks  was  with  him.  He  made  his  preparations  with 
celerity  and  little  noise ;  without  exciting  the  suspicion,  and  of\en 
without  the  knowledge,  of  his  opponent.  He  had  the  address  to  make 
his  enemies  believe  that  he  was  for  peace,  or  at  any  rate  without 
intention  of  immediate  hostilities ;  and  thus  lull  them  into  a  false  secu- 
rity. Such  was  his  adroitness  in  this  part  of  military  tactics,  that  it 
was  difficult  and  almost  impossible  for  those  watching  hia  movements 
to  conjecture  in  what  direction  he  would  begin  his  march,  or  where 
would  fall  the  first  blow.  In  this  way  he  oflen  foiled  the  plans  of  the 
moot  skilfiil  leaders,  and  secured  great  advantages  to  himself.    The 
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inarch  of  his  armies  was  so  sudden  and  rapid,  and  the  first  onset  so 
impetuous,  that  consternation  and  confusion  were  produced  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  before  they  were  aware  of  the  cause.  This  was  his 
favorite  policy  through  life,  and  was  pursued  by  him  in  his  very  last 
campaign.  The  short  time  he  spent  in  Paris  aAer  his  escape  from 
Elba  was  diligently  though  quietly  improved  in  collecting  and  equip- 
ing,  to  use  the  words  of  Marshal  Ney,  'one  of  the  best-appointed 
armies  in  the  world.'  This  army  was  marched  with  incredible  celerity 
into  the  heart  of  Belgium ;  and  before  the  Allied  forces  were  concen- 
trated, Blucher  was  attacked  with  great  spirit  and  defeated ;  and  the 
Tan-guard  of  the  English  army  driven  back.  So  sudden  and  silent  was 
his  advance,  and  so  unguarded  against  this  his  usual  stratagem  were 
his  enemies,  that  many  of  the  English  officers  were  at  a  ball  in  Brus- 
sels when  the  report  of  cannon  announced  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity. 

Wellington  was  distinguished  for  cool,  determined,  unyielding  resis- 
tance. In  this  very  important  qualification  in  a  general  he  was  per- 
haps unrivalled.  It  is  indeed  true  that  his  great  antagonist  was  not  so 
often  called  to  the  exercise  of  this  military  endowment.  Opportunities 
however  of  displaying  it  could  not  be  wanting  to  him  in  the  great 
variety  of  circumstances  in  which  his  military  career  placed  him. 
Nor  is  it  said  that  he  was  deficient,  but  that  he  was  not  so  distinguished 
in  this  respect  as  Wellington.  The  latter  was  cautious  and  wary  before 
risking  battle ;  but  having  engaged  in  it,  it  seemed  to  be  his  fixed 
purpose  to  keep  his  ground.  Thus  in  Portugal  he  disputed  the  ground 
inch  by  inch,  so  to  speak,  with  Massena.  The  greatest  firmness  and 
perseverance  marked  his  conduct  in  that  celebrated  campaign,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  war  of  the  Peninsula.  These  countries  had 
been  nominally  conquered,  but  not  subdued  and  won  over  in  cordial 
reconciliation  to  the  terms  of  the  conqueror.  Its  strong-holds  were 
occupied  by  the  invader's  troops ;  but  the  people  were  divided,  or 
rather  most  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  revolt  from  his  authority.  The 
army  of  Wellington  was  made  up  in  part  of  undisciplined  and  inexperi- 
enced Spanish  and  Portuguese  soldiers.  With  these  and  his  own  sol- 
diers he  had  to  meet  Bonaparte's  lieutenant  and  his  most  experienced 
troops,  with  a  charge  from  him  that  Spain  must  be  made  to  respect  his 
authority. 

In  such  circumstances,  he  found  need  of  the  highest  military  talents, 
but  especially  the  faculty  of  resisting  and  turning  back  accumulated 
difficulties.  He  was  endowed  with  the  right  qualifications.  For 
several  years  he  there  sustained  the  cause  of  those  invaded  nations, 
resisting  attack  after  attack  with  cool  and  deliberate  fortitude  and 
perseverance.  By  long  encountering  and  overcoming  their  enemy,  he 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  by  persevering  effi>rt8 
was  enabled  to  force  him  to  quit  their  territories.  This  military  trait, 
that  of  unflinching  resistance,  he  communicated  more  or  less  to  his 
soldiers.  It  was  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  by  both  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  So  unmoved  were  the  troops  at  the  reiterated  assaults 
upon  them,  that  Bonaparte  could  not  suppress  his  admiration,  who 
said  to  Soult,  '  They  will  yield  at  last.'  '  No,  Sire,'  said  he,  '  they 
prefer  being  cut  down.'    To  the  request  made  him  twice  from  the 
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same  regiment  to  send  them  help,  he  returned  answer  that  he  had 
none  to  send ;  they  must  with  him  maintain  their  ground  to  the  last. 
They  did  it.  If  the  wish  said  to  have  been  expressed  by  him  toward 
the  close  of  the  battle,  that  '  night  or  Blucher  would  come/  was  evi- 
dence of  the  critical  state  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  pressure  of  difficulties 
on  his  mind,  it  manifested  also  his  purpose  of  dying  on  the  field  rather 
than  yield  it  to  the  enemy. 

The  secret  of  Bonaparte's  great  success  in  the  former  part  of  his 
career  was  the  want  of  union  among  the  allied  powers,  and  the 
consternation  inspired  by  his  sudden  onset.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
separate  and  independent  nations  to  act  with  the  union  and  celerity  of 
a  single  one.  Jealousies  and  clashing  interests  more  or  less  prevail, 
and  prevent  concentrated  and  united  effort.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  several  confederacies  to  counteract  his  increasing  menacing  power. 
Each  nation  had  its  own  armies  and  officers  and  mode  of  operation ; 
and  each  waited  for  the  other  to  go  forward  and  take  the  lead,  watch- 
fully guarding  against  doing  in  advance  more  than  its  share.  A  want 
of  understanding  between  them  existed,  and  they  pursued  a  different 
and  contrary  policy;  some  of  them  prompt  and  efficient  in  their 
measures  and  movements;  others  dilatory  and  eaibarrassing.  Bona- 
parte took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things ;  and  no  man  knew  better 
how  to  do  this.  Making  good  use  of  the  natural  impetuosity  of  the 
French,  and  even  increasing  it  by  his  own  exaople  of  enthusiastic 
ardcH"  and  rapid  motion,  he  defeated  in  detail  the  armies  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Choosing  his  own  time  and  manner  of  striking  the  first  blow, 
he  threw  into  disorder  their  operations,  and  disccncerted  their  plans 
before  they  were  brought  to  maturity. 

In  attack  also  his  policy  was  to  make  the  onset  as  impressive  and 
tremendous  as  possible ;  thus  carrying  dismay  into  the  heart  of  his 
antagonist :  the  first  opposing  army  being  discomfted,  weakened  the 
confidence  of  the  next,  till  dispirited  they  were  all  ki  succession  over- 
come, and  he  was  deemed  invincible.  But  experiecce  at  length  con- 
vinced the  allies  of  the  necessity  of  more  united  action.  Their  own 
safety  required  it.  Making  a  common  cause  in  earnest  against  their 
wary  adversary,  they  learned  to  meet  him  on  more  equal  terms.  They 
began  to  gain  confidence,  and  to  question  his  invincibility.  His 
celerity  and  ardor  were  met  in  a  similar  way ;  and  his  impetuous 
assaults  with  determined  resistance,  till  the  tide  of  success  turned,  and 
victory  changed  sides. 

The  success  of  Wellington  seemed  the  result  of  skill  and  constancy, 
and  comprehensive  foresight.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  coincidence  of 
favorable  circumstances.  This  he  did  not  enjoy.  The  very  name  of 
his  antagonist  was  a  terror  to  nations;  and  he  was  surrounded  by 
numerous  field-marshals  and  generals,  skilful  and  experienced,  and 
with  veteran  troops  in  abundance.  He  had  at  command  exhaustleas 
resources;  the  wealth  and  power  of  almost  all  continental  Europe. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  principal  seat  of  Wellington's  military  opera- 
tions, were  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  had  been  more  or  less  overrun  by 
the  French.  The  number  of  British  troop?  with  him  was  comparatively 
small.     He  could  not  have  effected  what  he  did  in  the  Peninsula  witb- 
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out  consummate  military  talents.  He  had  to  make  soldiers  from  raw 
recruits,  organize  a  provisional  government,  and  resist  the  persevering 
encroachments  of  a  vigilant  and  powerful  enemy ;  and  this  he  did  for  a 
series  of  years  in  succession.  He  fought  several  very  severe  and 
bloody  battles  with  distinguished  success;  and  by  siege  and  storm 
gained  possession  of  several  towns  as  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  as 
any  in  Europe.  He  finally  compelled  Bonaparte's  lieutenant  with  his 
armies  to  quit  the  country.  It  is  impossible  that  such  advantages 
should  have  been  the  effect  of  ordinary  skill  in  conducting  the  opera- 
tions of  war.  There  must  have  been  the  highest  mental  resources  in 
the  leader  who  under  such  circumstances  devised  and  executed  plans 
io  varied,  extensive,  and  effective.  It  may,  it  is  apprehended,  be 
safely  said,  that  the  peninsular  campaigns  were  more  distinguished  for 
high  military  science  and  foresight,  and  minute  and  circumspect  calcu- 
lation, than  any  since  the  French  revolution.  It  was  so  on  both  sides. 
It  was  a  war  of  mertal  resources  and  policy;  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches ;  of  resolute,  fixed  purpose ;  of  patient  and  cool  deliberation. 
The  judgment  ^nd  comprehensive  perspicacity  of  Wellington  shone 
conspicuous,  and  gained  him  in  this  respect  the  first  place  among 
military  chieftains,  not  excepting  his  great  competitor  at  Waterloo. 
In  effecting  the  glorious  events  of  that  period,  he  owed  less  to  physical 
force  than  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind. 

Bonaparte  was  lasty  in  forming  the  plans  of  his  campaigns,  and 
sometimes  failed  in  executing  them.  Action,  rapid  movement,  display, 
and  the  ardor  of  enterprise,  and  of  making  a  strong  first  impression, 
were  so  characteristic  of  that  extraordinary  man,  that  he  was  hurried 
into  measures  wi:hout  due  consideration  and  reflection.  Steadily 
intent  on  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  dazzled  with  the  glory  of  its 
.  achievement,  he  sometimes  overlooked  intermediate  and  minor  steps, 
and  yet  steps  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reach  it.  Less  cautious  in 
removing  interposing  obstacles  than  prudence  required,  he  was  led 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation.  Thus  he  failed  in  his 
expedition  to  Egjpt ;  lost  his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  and  his 
army  by  disasters  and  sickness  was  dissipated ;  and  he  returned  almost 
alone,  gaining  little  or  no  honor  to  himself,  and  procuring  no  benefit 
or  glory  to  France.  Such  was  the  Russian  campaign.  Glory  fixed  his 
mind;  and  the  thought  of  wintering  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Czars  inspired  him  with  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  render  him 
inattentive  to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  the  warnings  of  experience. 
Did  he  make  his  calculations  for  the  various  casualties  and  uncertain- 
ties of  war?  Why  did  he  commence  this  expedition  so  late  in  the 
season  ?  Did  he  secure  his  way  for  a  safe  return,  if  necessity  should 
compel  him  to  retreat?  Did  he  maturely  weigh  the  consequences  of  a 
defeat  in  a  Russian  winter  climate  ?  If  he  had  been  circumspect  and 
deliberate  in  ail  his  calculations,  would  his  powerful  and  well-appointed 
army  have  been  so  nearly  annihilated  amid  the  dreary  desolations  of  a 
northern  winter? 

Thus  he  seemed  not  so  much  desirous  of  securing  what  he  had 
gained,  as  of  making  new  conquests ;  not  content  with  the  glory  and 
advantages  acquired  by  his  great  victories,  he  sought  to  gather  fresh 
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and  still  more  glittering  laurels.  The  glory  of  rising  from  the  condi- 
tion of  an  ordinary  citizen  of  Corsica  to  the  throne  of  France  was  not 
sufficient.  He  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  diadem  and 
monarchy  of  Europe.  But  he  neglected  to  secure  his  acquisitions  as  he 
went  forward.  Much  that  seemed  accomplished  was  so  only  in  appear- 
ance,  and  cost  him  much  trouble  in  retracing  once  and  again  his  steps. 
Even  after  the  current  of  adversity  was  setting  strongly  against  him, 
and  experience  ought  to  have  made  him  more  cautious,  opportunity 
remained  to  have  secured  to  himself  and  family  the  crown  of  France. 
But  '  cedtrt  nescii ; '  he  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  being  baffled 
in  his  purposes,  much  less  of  descending  from  the  eminence  which  he 
had  already  reached.  He  seemed  governed  by  the  determination  of 
either  gaining  or  losing  all.  Neglecting  to  make  sure  his  steps  as  he 
advanced,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  friends  and  counsellors,  and  the 
lessons  of  experience,  he  lost  all. 

Wellington  was  deliberate  and  circumspect  in  forming  his  plans,  and 
rarely  failed  in  their  execution.  His  position  was  indeed  more  often 
defensive,  and  therefore  not  admitting  so  much  choice  and  latitude  in 
measures  of  operation.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  equal  military 
knowledge  and  art  are  not  necessary.  In  offensive  war  the  leader  is 
his  own  rule  of  action ;  and  can  make  his  own  selection  in  the  points 
of  attack,  and  vary  his  plans  according  to  circumstances.  But  he  that 
acts  on  the  defensive  has  not  only  to  guard  his  own  posts  from  being 
surprised  and  taken,  but  to  read  in  his  movements  the  purpose  of  his 
adversary,  and  govern  himself  accordingly.  He  had  the  faculty  to  do 
this ;  to  comprehend  the  policy  and  intentions  of  his  enemy  before  they 
were  developed,  and  successfully  to  counteract  them.  He  rarely  failed 
in  his  manoeuvres  to  accomplish  his  design.  Guarded  and  deliberate  in 
his  movements,  and  securing  every  advantage  as  he  gained  it,  he 
advanced,  if  slowly  at  first,  yet  safely,  and  with  certainty.  Thus 
advancing  from  one  position  to  another,  and  guarding  his  acquisitions, 
he  in  time  became  the  assailant,  particularly  in  Spain.  Marshal  Soult 
he  foiled  in  attempting  to  get  in  his  rear,  and  brought  him  to  battle 
near  Pamplona  after  thirty-six  hours  of  rapid  and  parallel  marching  of 
the  two  armies,  in  which  Wellington  proved  himself  not  deficient  in 
celerity  of  movements  and  operations;  a  policy  in  which  Bonaparte 
so  much  excelled.  In  the  last  struggle  at  Waterloo,  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  Wellington  was  successfully  executed.  If  he 
retreated  a  few  leagues  before  the  battle  took  place,  it  was  that  he 
might  have  the  cooperation  of  Blucher  and  the  Prussian  army.  He 
secured  to  the  very  last  his  positions  as  he  advanced,  and  rose  to  the 
highest  elevation.  If  he  rose  gradually,  he  had  no  falls,  no  eclipses. 
His  was  the  light  and  glory  of  the  unclouded  ascending  sun. 

Bonaparte  had  the  control  of  ample  means  of  carrying  into  effect  all 
his  warlike  schemes.  He  had  converted  France  into  one  great  maga- 
zine of  war ;  and  having  only  to  make  known  his  will,  men,  money, 
weapons,  and  military  stores  came  to  him  in  abundance.  His  system 
of  recruiting  his  army  by  annual  conscription  placed  at  his  disposal 
the  flower  of  the  male  population  of  France.  All  these  means  of 
carrying  forward  wars  of  conquests  and  usurpation  were  under  his 
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immediate  call  and  direction.  They  came  to  him  with  the  velocity  and 
despatch  so  characteristic  of  himself.  Such  means  in  such  hands  might 
not  be  expected  to  remain  inactive.  Idolized  as  he  was  by  the  enthu- 
siastic and  warlike  French,  little  less  was  to  be  apprehended  than  that 
the  car  of  war  would  be  rolled  over  the  neighboring  nations.  But  that 
he  should  so  arrest  the  gaze  of  the  world  by  the  overwhelming  progress 
of  his  arms ;  that  the  centre  of  Europe  should  feel  his  footsteps,  and 
the  walls  of  most  of  her  capitals  be  shaken  by  his  cannon,  and  their 
gates  opened  to  his  triumphant  entrance,  was  matter  of  reality  rather 
than  apprehension.  That  the  coast  of  Africa  should  witness  his  prowess 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  snows  of  Moscow  be  tinged  with  the 
blood  of  his  battles,  were  things  little  thought  of  till  they  were  transac- 
tions. States,  and  kingdoms,  and  empires  were  overrun  by  his  victo- 
rious armies ;  and  the  terms  of  holding  their  crowns  and  territories 
were  dictated  by  him  to  kings  and  emperors.  He  broke  once  and 
again  the  combined  power  of  Europe;  dissolving  the  confederacies 
against  him,  defeating  in  detail  and  scattering  their  armies,  before  they 
could  come  to  the  succor  one  of  the  other.  These  things  are  proof  of 
what  a  great  and  ambitious  mind,  with  exhaustless  means  at  command, 
can  do  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Here  one  is  reminded  that  Napoleon  resembled  Alexander  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  ancient  conqueror.  They  were  both  at  the 
head  of  warlike  nations;  and  selected  from  a  boundless  source,  and 
controlled,  their  own  means.  Their  conquests  were  alike  great  and 
extraordinary ;  and  their  progress  rapid  and  irresistible. 

But  Wellington,  like  Hannibal,  had  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of 
the  means  placed  in  his  hands.  His  appointment  as  general  and  field- 
marshal  was  from  his  king.  His  army  and  province  were  assigned  him, 
and  the  plan  of  operations  in  a  measure  marked  out  to  him.  He  was 
accountable  to  his  sovereign  for  his  measures  and  for  the  use  made  of 
the  means  intrusted  to  his  care.  As  the  Hanno  faction  in  the  senate 
of  Carthage  sought  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  exploits  and  victories  of 
Hannibal,  and  prevent  supplies  being  sent  him,  ridiculing  his  despatches; 
BO  the  opposition  in  parliament  were  for.a  time  clamorous  for  his  recall. 
They  denounced  the  war  of  the  Peninsula  as  impolitic,  and  endeavored 
to  discredit  and  underrate  the  merits  of  him  to  whom  it  was  intrusted. 

So  far  then  as  generalship  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  and  splendor 
of  military  achievements,  the  difference  in  the  means  and  circumstances 
of  the  two  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  in  Bonaparte  was 
seen  more  of  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,'  does  it  follow  that 
Wellington  could  not  have  exhibited  as  much  in  a  similar  situation,  and 
under  the  same  incentives  ?  But  the  preparations,  plans,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  Napoleon  were  on  a  scale  more  magnificent.  Be  it  so.  His 
means,  opportunities,  and  incentives  were  proportionally  and  compara- 
tively greater.  Before  the  precedence  is  in  this  way  to  be  conceded  to 
Bonaparte,  it  is  to  be  shown  that  he  would  have  been  what  he  was  in 
the  circumstances  of  Wellington ;  and  that  the  latter  could  not  have 
achieved  what  the  former  did,  had  he  possessed  his  means.  But  it 
would  be  less  difficult  to  make  it  evident  that  Wellington  might  have 
done  what  Bonaparte  did,  had  he  been  in  his  place,  than  it  would  to 
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satisfy  military  men  that  the  latter  could,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
have  effected  what  was  done  hy  the  former. 

The  number  of  their  battles  and  victories  is  inconclusive  in  favor  of 
either.  So  is  their  magnitude.  Bonaparte  may  have  been  engaged 
in  more  battles,  and  those  on  a  larger  scale.  His  field  of  action  was 
more  extended;  and  his,  and  the  armies  opposed  to  him,  were  often 
very  great. 

Nor  were  the  battles  fought  by  Wellington  few,  or  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  and  Belgium,  witnessed  not  a 
few  conflicts  of  his  arms.  Some  of  these  also  were  battles  to  all  intent 
of  the  first  class,  in  numbers,  extent  and  duration.  Such  were  those 
of  Talavera,  Vittoria,  Salamanca,  Pamplona,  Bayonne  and  Toulouse. 
If  these  may  not  compare  in  extent  and  importance  with  those  of 
Austerlitz,  Eulau,  Tilsit,  Marengo,  and  Borodino,  surely  that  of 
Waterloo  claims  the  precedence.  If  not  in  the  number  of  men,  yet  in 
their  discipline  and  conduct ;  in  the  extent  of  the  ground  occupied ;  the 
martial  science  displayed ;  the  presence  of  mind  manifested ;  in  the 
repeated  and  desperate  onsets;  the  unflinching  resistance;  in  the 
carnage  both  of  the  slain  and  wounded ;  in  the  decisiveness  of  its  issue, 
and  in  the  consequences  which  followed,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  stands 
unrivalled  perhaps  on  the  records  of  time. 

If  uniform  success  in  pitched  battles  is  evidence  of  martial  talents  in 
a  leader,  Wellington  has  in  this  respect  the  advantage.  Of  him  it  may 
be  said,  as  it  was  of  Cssar,  that  he  never  lost  a  battle.  This  is  no 
ordinary  fortune  in  a  general  called  to  the  trial  of  skill  and  constancy 
so  oflen  as  he  was,  and  in  such  circumstances.  Meeting  repeatedly  in 
the  fields  of  manoeuvre  and  battle  the  very  best  of  Bonaparte's  marshals 
with  some  of  his  bravest  troops,  he  gained  the  ascendancy  uniformly ; 
and  in  the  first  and  only  interview  with  their  great  master  and  exemplar, 
victory  still  stood  by  him.  But  it  was  a  field  contested  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  teacher  of  such  pupils;  and  memorable  will  be  the  spot 
where  two  such  champions  met,  and  spent  the  long  eighteenth  of  June 
in  the  trial  of  martial  skill  and  prowess. 

The  battles  of  Wellington  were  also  decisive  victories ;  not  drawn, 
nor  doubtful ;  leaving  no  room  for  his  opponent  to  claim  the  mastery. 
Bonaparte  lost  the  important  battle  of  Liepsic  decisively;  and  at 
Borodino  and  Dresden  and  other  places,  the  palm  of  victory  was  denied 
him  by  his  antagonists.  If  he  oflen  succeeded  on  occasions  of  the 
highest  importance,  on  others  equally  momentous  he  failed.  The  suc- 
cess of  Wellington  was  uniform ;  not  that  of  faultless  mediocrity,  but 
often  of  incomparable  judgment  and  comprehensive  discernment,  par- 
ticularly at  Waterloo. 

In  mistakes  and  errors  committed,  Wellington  perhaps  will  not  suffer 
in  the  comparison.  He  indeed  detected  one  in  himself,  which  perhaps 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  brought  against  him ;  but  for  which  he 
could  hardly  forgive  himself.  He  had  posted  a  guard  in  the  farm-house 
of  La  Haye  Sainte.  In  front  of  this  the  carnage  became  terrible ;  and 
the  men  enclosed  in  it  had  expended  their  ammunition.  To  supply 
them  in  front  was  impossible,  because  access  was  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 
In  the  rear,  it  might  have  been  done,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  in 
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season.  For  this  it  is  said  he  blamed  himself  when  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  ever  after. 

Bonaparte  is  charged  by  Marshal  Ney  with  committing  a  great 
mistake  in  suffering  Marshal  Grouchy  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
remain  unengaged  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  indeed  sent  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Blucher ;  but  he  failed  in  throwing  any  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  his  approach.  But  the  first  object  of  Napoleon,  said 
Ney,  should  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  English  army.  He  ought 
then,  irrespective  of  the  Prussians,  to  have  concentrated  his  forces  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  The  addition  of  that  corps  of  thirty 
thousand  he  supposes  might  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  his 
favor.  The  opinion  of  this  distinguished  officer  that  this  was  a  military 
oversight  in  his  great  master  will  probably  be  sustained  by  competent 
judges.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Russian  campaign  was  com- 
menced too  late  in  the  season ;  and  the  disasters  attending  it  prove  that 
he  misjudged  in  the  time  of  commencing  and  the  manner  of  prosecuting 
that  stupendous  undertaking.  He  seemed  not  to  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  possible  and  probable  casualties  attending  it,  nor  made 
provision  for  failure  and  defeat.  If  he  intended  by  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition to  prepare  the  way  to  attack  Great  Britain  in  her  East-India 
possessions,  he  failed  in  his  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he 
should  have  committed  such  an  error,  and  in  that  way  aimed  at  an 
object  so  hopeless.  The  miscalculation  cost  him  a  fine  army  and  fleet ; 
a  solitary  frigate  being  lefl  to  bear  him  back  to  France. 

In  following  up  success  and  making  good  use  of  victory  both  were 
distinguished.  Bonaparte  especially  in  this  part  of  military  tactics 
was  conspicuous ;  and  with  characteristic  speed  suffered  not  his  enemy 
to  forget  the  impression  of  the  first  blow  before  the  second  was  applied. 
He  gave  him  little  opportunity  to  rally  and  recover  from  the  disorder 
and  consternation  into  which  his  first  impetuous  and  often  unexpected 
attack  had  thrown  him.  He  lost  nothing  by  delay,  and  suffered  not 
the  ardor  of  his  troops  to  cool  by  inaction.  The  danger  was  on  the 
other  side ;  that  of  being  carried  too  far,  and  not  seasonably  setting 
bounds  to  his  ambition. 

As  Wellington's  position  was  more  often  defensive,  the  opportunities 
of  exhibiting  this  trait  of  military  character  were  not  so  many.  The 
numerous  fortified  towns  in  Spain  enabled  his  enemy,  though  defeated 
and  crippled  in  the  field,  to  take  shelter  behind  walls  and  ancient  bul- 
warks. In  this  way  his  retreat  was  more  slow ;  and  the  work  of  exter- 
minating him  from  the  country  more  arduous.  But  after  the  conflict 
in  Belgium,  his  pursuit  of  the  French  was  rapid;  and  a  few  days 
brought  him  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were 
immediately  signed,  and  Bonaparte  became  a  prisoner. 

The  precedence  of  skill  and  adroitness  in  reducing  fortified  towns 
clearly  belongs  to  Wellington.  Places  thought  impregnable  yielded  to 
his  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  to  his  military  science  in  planning 
measures  of  besieging  places  and  in  planting  the  instruments  of  battering 
down  or  scaling  walls.  He  applied  with  great  judgment  and  foresight 
the  physical  force  at  his  command,  and  committed  important  and  peril- 
ous services  to  tried  officers  and  men.    The  operations  of  regular 
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siegesy  requiring  time  and  untiring  perseverance ;  of  resisting  sorties, 
and  of  storming  at  critical  momenta  redoubts  and  fenced  cities,  were 
conducted  by  him  with  singular  success.  He  watched  at  the  same 
time  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  was  ready  to  give  him 
battle  there ;  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  compelling  and  hastening  his 
retreat.  This  is  one  very  important  part  of  military  qualifications  in  a 
general ;  and  the  taking  of  Giudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  St.  Sebastian, 
and  other  strong  places,  will  remain  monuments  of  Wellington's  superior 
talents  in  this  kind  of  warfare. 

The  skill  of  Bonaparte  was  not  oflen  exhibited  in  this  way,  and  he 
has  left  no  striking  exemplification  of  his  ability  to  bring  to  capitula- 
tion cities  and  garrisons,  requiring  regular  and  protracted  circumvalla- 
tion.  If  he  had  the  requisite  qualifications,  his  ardent,  impetuous 
temperament,  and  his  love  of  field  exploits,  and  of  quick  movements, 
precluded  the  exercise.  In  discipline  and  in  gaining  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  their  troops,  both  excelled.  Certainly  with  regard  to 
order  and  subordination  and  martial  appearance  both  the  English  and 
French  armies  at  that  time  took  the  precedence  of  all  other  nations. 
This  was  owing  to  the  personal  inspection  and  superintendence  of  these 
remarkable  men.  Wellinorton  manifested  less  enthusiastic  ardor  in 
marshalling  his  men,  but  more  skill  and  exactness  in  his  evolutions.  If 
he  was  less  frequently  out  in  disguise  at  midnight,  to  try  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  guards  and  sentinels,  he  was  more  regular  in  seeing  person- 
ally that  every  thing  was  right  and  safe  at  the  hour  of  rest,  and  at  the 
early  dawn.  If  his  soldiers  did  not  so  oflen  salute  him  with  huzzas, 
they  stood  by  him  to  the  last. 

Bonaparte's  faculty  in  securing  the  affections  of  his  followers  was 
wonderful ;  several  of  his  officers  and  attendants  accompanying  him 
into  exile  with  the  most  affecting  fidelity  and  devotedness.  Wellington 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  officers,  who  united  with  him  in  counsel 
on  occasions  of  critical  emergency.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo  his 
infantry  often  opened  and  closed  upon  him  as  he  rode  in ;  intercepting 
with  their  bayonets  the  pursuing  cavalry  of  the  enemy ;  enshielding  him, 
as  it  were,  in  their  hearts  and  affections.  If  Bonaparte  was  more 
enthusiastically  hailed  by  his  men,  Wellington  was  not  less  steadfastly 
adhered  to  in  the  trying,  perilous  moment.  If  the  Imperial  Guar<M 
obeyed  with  alacrity  his  last  call,  and  went  to  the  final  onset  crying 
'  Vive  I'Empereur ! '  Old  England's  Gold-Stream  Guards  stood  fast  by 
their  leader,  with  warm  hearts  and  strong  arms ;  and  with  levelled 
steel  returned  the  charge,  carrying  before  them  the  chillness  of  death 
and  dismay. 

In  battle  Wellington  was  generally  on  horse-back,  and  usually  in 
front  of  his  army,  watching  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  sending 
directions  and  messages  to  different  points  by  his  aids.  He  was  pre- 
eminent for  presence  of  mind,  deliberation,  and  fortitude ;  and  when 
necessary,  for  exposing  himself  to  imminent  danger ;  quick  in  devising 
expedients  to  meet  sudden  emergencies,  and  in  discerning  and  seizing 
the  favorable  moment  to  avail  himself  of  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  errors  of  his  opponents,  and  to  secure  the  battle  in  his  favor.  In 
his  last  battle  these  traits  were  wonderfully  manifested.     His  station  in 
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front  of  his  army  by  a  tree,  which  was  thence  named  '  the  Wellington 
Tree/  marked  and  scathed  with  balls,  was  as  animating  to  his  men  as 
it  was  full  of  danger  to  himself.  His  resisting  the  request  of  his  troops, 
time  and  again,  to  be  led  to  the  charge ;  and  persuading  them  to  keep 
their  ground  against  the  furious  onsets  of  the  enemy  for  nearly  ten 
hours ;  and  then  ordering  a  charge,  on  his  part,  at  the  very  right  time, 
are  evidences  of  his  coolness  and  eagle-eyed  discernment  through  all 
the  events  of  that  memorable  day. 

Bonaparte  was  equally  tranquil  during  battle;  gave  orders  with  the 
utmost  precision ;  and  was  a  stranger  to  fear  in  the  most  perilous  cir- 
cumstances. His  advancing  with  the  standard  to  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  in 
the  face  of  artillery,  was  an  instance  of  memorable  bravery.  On  many 
other  occasions  amid  the  din  of  arms  he  displayed  the  greatest  self- 
possession  and  readiness  of  mind.  He  turned  to  good  account  every 
incident  that  could  be  made  to  bear  in  his  favor.  This  was  his  general 
demeanor  in  battle.  But  at  Waterloo  he  seemed,  like  Pompey  at  Phar- 
salia,  to  have  been  too  confident  of  success.  He  relied  more  than  usual 
on  his  marshals.  His  confidence  was  indeed  well  placed.  They  exerted 
all  their  skill  in.  his  behalf.  Being  informed  by  a  prisoner  that  Wel- 
lington commanded  the  English  army,  *  It  is  well,'  said  he,  *  but  it  will 
not  avail.'  He  seemed  far  from  apprehending  such  a  result.  He  rode 
in  his  carriage,  less  conspicuous  and  exposed  to  danger  than  usual.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  his  position  and  demeanor  at  this  battle,  but 
on  the  ground  of  being  in  little  doubt  of  success.  Highly  respecting, 
as  is  evident  firom  his  words  above,  the  character  of  Wellington  as  an 
officer,  yet  his  estimate  was  too  low  of  his  military  talents.  This  false 
measure  of  him  by  Bonaparte  has  probably  led  many  others  into  the 
same  erron  His  wounded  honor  and  false  pride  prevented  him  subse* 
quently  from  doing  justice  to  his  great  and  successful  competitor. 

Here  one  cannot  but  regret  that  these  two  men  could  not  have  had, 
like  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  a  personal  interview,  attended  by  their  officers ; 
and  in  their  tents  conversed  on  the  art  of  war  and  the  chances  of  battle. 
Their  estimate  of  each  other  might  have  been  more  correct,  and 
Bonaparte  might  have  found  motives  in  the  plain,  unassuming  deport- 
ment and  martial  accomplishments  of  the  Irish  hero,  to  have  soothed 
his  dbappointment  for  the  laurels  lost  at  Waterloo.  He  might  have  seen 
that  the  game  had  been  played  by  no  ordinary  hand ;  and  if  sides  had 
changed  and  made  him  what  his  antagonist  is,  of  ail  generals,  ancient 
or  modern,  to  him  would  have  fallen  the  first  place. 

Wellington  lives  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  victories.  The  honors  and 
rewards  of  his  sovereign  and  his  grateful  country  have  been  showered 
upon  him  in  richest  profusion.  The  highest  honor  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown  has  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
has  been  given  and  offisred  him  several  times.  In  Belgium  he  sustains 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Waterloo ;  and  estates  and  annuities  have  been 
settled  upon  him  accordingly.  These  and  many  other  similar  things 
being  taken  into  consideration,  the  Conqueror  of  Napoleon  occupies  a 
position  the  most  enviable  of  all  military  captains.  Nelson  fell  in  the 
conflict,  and  lived  only  to  hear  the  shouts  of  victory.  Wolfe  fell  on  the 
walls  of  Quebjec,  living  only  to  see  the  banners  of  his  king  floating  on 
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the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Hannibal,  pursued  by  his  implacable  enemy, 
was  driven  to  suicide ;  and  the  dead  body  of  Pompey  was  thrown  dis^ 
honored  on  the  shores  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  in  the  height  of  his  glory 
died  of  excess,  an  ignominious  death ;  and  Cssar  fell  as  a  tyrant  by 
the  hands  of  his  countrymen  in  the  senate  chamber  of  Rome.  But 
Wellington  lived  to  see  the  disturber  of  nations  and  the  threatener  of 
his  country  dethroned  and  powerless,  and  a  military  cordon  encircling  ' 
France  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  Europe.  Having  been  instrumental 
in  raising  the  military  renown  of  his  country  to  the  very  summit  of 
glory,  he  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  her  unrivalled  prosperity,  the  smiles  of  Providence  giving  her 
a  sovereign  bearing  a  name  corresponding  with  her  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  He  and  his  country  occupy  a  perilous  eminence. 
They  have  yet  to  see  how  it  will  go  with  them  in  future.  As  death  is 
the  test  of  individual  success  or  failure,  so  time  is  the  test  of  national 
prosperity  or  adversity.  How  important  that  the  individual  so  favored 
should  become  '  a, soldier  of  the  cross/  and  a  follower  of '  the  Prince  of 
Peace,'  and  the  kingdom  thus  distinguished  cleave  to  that '  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a  nation  1 ' 

The  Prince  of  Waterloo  has  lived  to  witness  the  fall  of  the  French 
Emperor  before  the  King  of  Terrors,  the  universal  conqueror.  He  has 
seen  this  vanquisher  of  kings  and  emperors  on  the  bed  of  death  calling 
for  his  military  dress,  his  sword,  his  boots  and  spurs,  with  which  to 
meet  the  Last  Enemy ;  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  weakness  of  the 
strongest — of  '  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.'  He  has  beheld  the 
ashes  of  that  mighty  man  translated  from  their  lowly  bed  in  the  wastes 
of  the  ^ea,  where  for  twenty  years  they  had  been  *  a  mark  for  all  who 
sailed  along  the  watery  ways,'  to  the  cemetery  of  the  French  kings ; 
the  six-fold  coffin  borne  in  sacred  procession  amid  military  parades, 
and  the  shadows  of  departed  human  greatness  and  glory ! 

Such  is  the  singular  position  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  if  his  head  be  not  giddy  with  the  elevation,  farther  proof  is  afforded 
of  his  military  endowments  —  moderation  in  success.  He  has  borne  with 
unaffected  modesty  and  self-denial  the  trials  and  temptations  of  prosperity  ^ 
that  rock  on  which  so  many  promising  beginnings  have  been  fatally 
terminated.  Victory  did  not  intoxicate  him ;  and  his  despatches,  even 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  far  from  wearing  the  appearance  of  boasting 
and  self-gratulation,  exhibit  the  plainness  of  ordinary  business  commu- 
nications, and  unaffected  sorrow  in  view  of  the  price  at  which  such 
advantages  had  been  gained.  How  different  the  bulletins  of  Hhe 
Grand  Army ! '  With  characteristic  brevity  they  were 'indeed  penned; 
but  with  ostentation  also,  and  somewhat  of  boastful  exaggeration. 

Nor  does  Bonaparte  gain  in  the  comparison  of  the  effects  produced 
on  their  minds  by  great  success.  He  was  too  much  elated,  and  flattered 
himself  that  Fortune  had  chosen  him  as  her  favorite  son  for  life.  He 
was  rendered  vain  by  such  singular  prosperity;  presumptuous  in  his 
expectations ;  rash  and  precipitate .  in  his  conduct  and  measures.  But 
he  bore  adversity  with  unyielding  constancy.  He  did  not  make  a  good 
use  of  his  first  disasters,  by  securing  what  was  clearly  lefl  within  his 
gra^.     His  exile  however  to  St.  Helena  was  endured  with  heroic  for- 
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titude  and  ^elf-denial.  The  reverse  was  great,  and  almost  unexampled, 
resembling  that  of  Hannibal  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  other  great 
captain.  Rome,  so  to  speak,  could  never  sleep  in  safety  while  the 
Carthaginian  general  was  alive  and  at  large.  They  required  Carthage 
to  give  him  up  to  them ;  and  by  their  incessant  pursuit  of  him  he  was 
made  a  vagabond.  To  relieve  them  from  the  fear  of  his  name  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  age,  and  swallowed  poison  rather 
than  fall  a  prisoner  into  their  hands.  Europe  felt  unsafe  while  Napo- 
leon was  unrestrained,  and  demanded  of  France  the  keeping  of  his 
person,  for  the  common  safety.  He  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  most  persevering  enemy ;  and  the  councils  of  Europe  awarded 
him  his  destiny.  He  rose  superior  to  the  temptation  and  weakness  of 
suicide,  and  here  the  comparison  ends.  He  exhibited  the  consummate 
resolution  of  looking  steadily  in  the  face  degradation  and  exile. 

But  this  eclipse  of  his  glory  and  his  disastrous  end  excite  deep  in- 
terest in  his  behalf,  and  perhaps  partiality  in  judging  of  his  character  ajs  a 
military  man.  That  such  a  precipitate  fall,  such  a  termination  of  his 
days  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  the  removal, '  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,'  of  his  coffin  after  a  lapse  of  almost 
twenty  years,  should  excite  great  sympathy  for  him,  is  natural.  Such 
catastrophes  stir  the  master  passions  of  the  soul,  and  call  forth  the 
strongest  interest  in  behalf  of  the  leading  actors  in  them.  Fiction 
strives  in  vain  to  reach  such  realities.  The  youthful  reader  of  ancient 
history  in  following  Hannibal  over  the  Alps ;  reading  the  account  of  his 
great  and  decisive  victories ;  of  his  encircling  Rome  itself;  and  of  his 
being  recalled  to  Africa  afler  remaining  in  Italy  seventeen  years ;  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  his  sanguine  hopes ;  and  as  he  went,  turning  his 
eyes  for  the  last  time  on  her  pleasant  valleys  and  fruitful  fields,  blammg 
gods  and  men  as  the  cause  of  his  bitter  disappointment,  has  been  known 
to  be  more  deeply  affected  than  in  the  reading  of  any  tale  of  fictitious 
suffering.  The  exit  of  Bouaparte  furnishes  another  page  in  this  world's 
history  of  intense  sympathy.  As  time  smooths  over  his  footsteps,  and 
wears  out  the  blood  that  marked  his  course,  the  circumstances  attending 
it  will  probably  be  made  to  extenuate  his  faults  and  magnify  his  virtues 
as  a  general  and  as  a  man.  In  weighing  the  claims  of  these  men,  this 
natural  bias,  created  by  the  last  acts  in  the  drama,  before  the  curtain 
dropped,  should  be  counteracted.  Their  claims  to  preeminence  in 
military  fame  should  be  decided  by  their  counsels  and  deeds  in  war  and 
in  battle,  and  in  the  use  made  of  victory.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  what  these  were  comparatively,  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Napo- 
leon is  to  be  hi^y  commended  for  the  manner  in  which  he  sustained 
his  reverses  in  the  end.  But  the  sympathy  and  partiality  which  these 
reverses  are  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  spectators,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  .Wellington  as  an  officer,  or  cast  a 
shade  over  his  exploits.  The  defeat  of  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo  was  not 
the  result  of  any  unfairness  on  the  p^t  of  Wellington.  The  failure  of 
the  former  should  not  therefore,  through  commiseration,  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  success  of  the  latter.  It  is  more  glorious  in  a  leader  so 
to  conduct  the  operations  of  war  as  not  to  need  commiseration,  than  it 
is  to  rely  on  it  as  a  foil  to  the  triumph  of  his  competitor. 
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To  the  hardshipB  of  a  soldier's  life  both  were  habituated.  The 
habits  of  Wellington  were  more  regular  and  systematic ;  and  his  life  is 
represented  as  a  model  of  military  character.  Bred  in  the  midst  of 
luxury,  amply  furnished  with  the  means  of  ease  and  indulgence,  he 
has  been  distinguished  for  the  Roman  virtues  of  abstinence  and  energy ; 
of  enduring  fatigue  and  labor,  watchfulness  and  privation.  Scorning 
effeminacy,  he  seemed  ambitious  to  iniire  himself  to  the  most  laborious 
exercises  and  to  the  simplest  mode  of  living ;  and  so  formed  a  hardi- 
hood of  character  as  honorable  as  it  is  singular  in  the  self-indulgence 
and  excess  which  surrounded  him.  His  field-bed  it  is  said  was  so 
narrow  as  not  to  admit  of  his  turning  in  it ;  and  being  asked  what  he 
did  when  he  wanted  to  turn  himself,  he  replied,  '  It  is  then  time  to  turn 
out.'  Not  Ions  since  a  sudden  illness  alarmed  his  friends;  when  it 
was  found  that  it  was  faintness  only,  from  spending  a  May  in  the  toils  of 
hunting,  having  taken  no  other  sustenance  save  a  crust  of  bread  in  the 
morning.  Even  now,  having  past  more  than  seventy  winters,  report 
says,  he  has  the  appearance  of  being  no  more  than  forty-five  years  of 
age;  Such  traits  in  one  so  familiar  with  luxurious  modes  of  living  and 
examples  of  indolence  and  excess  are  admirable.  They  are  such  as 
are  needed  in  military  leaders ;  and  by  way  of  example  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  subordinate  officers,  and  on  a  whole  army.  In  this  way 
it  might  be  expected  that  his  troops  would  be,  what  they  proved,  preemi- 
nently efficient.  He  seems  not  to  have  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced 
by  the  deceitful  charms  of  prosperity  and  victory.  The  regimen  of  the 
army  and  field ;  the  habits  of  early  rising,  of  action,  and  of  abstinence, 
accompany  him  in  his  retired  employments  and  civil  avocations.  In 
short,  this  energetic,  indomitable  spirit  he  succeeded  in  infusing 
more  or  less  into  his  fellow  officers  and  into  the  army.  A  band  of 
noble  marshals  and  generals  were  formed  under  his  eye,  by  his  example, 
counsel,  and  encouragement.  The  names  of  Beresford,  Hill,  Anglesea, 
Proctor,  Packenham  and  others,  will  long  be  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  military  fame,  and  reflect  praise  on  their  chief.  Theirs  will  probap 
bly  be  the  age  of  Old  England's  greatest  military  fame  on  land ;  the 
period  of  '  her  martial  airs '  reaching  their  highest  note,  as  that  of  Nel- 
s<m  when  the  ocean  felt  the  loudest  roar  of  her  cannon.  Surely  it 
should  be  enough  of  glory  and  honor  in  this  way.  It  becomes  her  now 
to  cast  anchor,  and  make  fast  her  present  position.  She  should  now 
hold  out  to  the  nations  the  olive-branch ;  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  extending  the  reign  of  Immanuel ;  sending  out  her  favorite  sons, 
heralds  of  glad  tidings,  '  on  the  earUi  peace,  and  good  will  toward 
men.' 

Bonaparte  was  well  schooled  in  the  toils  and  labors  of  the  camp,  and 
capable  of  enduring  much  hardship.  His  long  continued  marches,  and 
joining  the  enemy  in  battle,  days  in  succession,  as  he  sometimes  did, 
could  not  have  been  endured,  unless  his  physical  energies  had  been 
great  and  well  trained  by  exercise.  As  his  life  was  made  up  of 
extremes,  so  in  his  habits  and  personal  endurance  were  seen  great 
contrasts.  Abstinence  and  indulgence,  vigilance  and  supineness,  great 
exertioa  and  consequent  inertness,  were  alternately  exhibited  by  him. 
Of  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  he  was  patient;  but  occasionally 
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indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  excesses  of  Paris.  To 
counteract  the  effect  of  inaction  he  would  sometimes  mount  his  horse 
and  ride  at  once  seventy  or  one  hundred  miles.  Again,  after  great 
effort  and  much  fatigue,  his  room  and  couch  witnessed  his  slumbers, 
rest,  and  dreams,  sixty  or  eighty  hours  in  succession.  '  iVtV  fuit 
unquam  sic  impar  sibi.* 

Such  are  the  comparative  merits  of  these  military  leaders,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  writer,  who,  a  spectator,  has  attentively  noticed  their 
career.  An  uninterested  one  he  could  not  be,  for  their  deeds  were  of 
such  a  character,  the  results  of  their  battles  and  victories  so  extensive 
and  momentous,  that  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  pages  of  the 
world's  records  which  their  exploits  have  furnished.  The  above 
regards  only  the  military  character  of  these  men.  It  pretends  not  to 
be  their  biography,  nor  a  history  of  their  campaigns.  The  writer's 
object  has  been  to  place  them  in  juxta-position  as  leaders  of  armies  and 
conductors  of  battles,  and  as  victors  or  vanquished.  He  has  felt  the 
delicacy  of  the  task.  The  name  of  Napoleon  is  imposing.  It  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  world's  mind  as  synonymous  with  the  sub- 
lime of  military  glory.  To  doubt  his  supremacy  in  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  science  of  war,  the  managing  of  battles,  and  the  concerns 
of  camps,  was  not  only  to  find  one's  self  in  the  minority,  but  almost 
alone.  But  the  time  had  come,  it  was  thought,  to  look  at  him  as  a 
fellow  mortal ;  and  no  longer  under  the  bias  of  first  impressions.  It  is 
time  to  separate  appearances  from  realities ;  to  be  no  longer  dazzled  by 
the  effulgence  of  light  by  which  he  has  concealed  his  progress,  but  to 
measure  his  deeds  and  manner  of  doing  them  by  the  standard  of  mili- 
tary excellence.  That  his  claims  are  great,  has  been  granted ;  and  in 
some  particulars  greatest;  but  inferior  as  a  whole  to  him  who  con- 
quered him  on  the  soil  of  Belgium.'  It  seems  not  to  occur  to  those 
who  claim  the  first  place  for  Bonaparte  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
war,  that  the  higher  they  raise  him  the  more  they  elevate  his  con- 
queror. But  it  is  said  the  victory  was  very  nearly  won  by  Bonaparte, 
and  that  Wellington  narrowly  missed  a  defeat.  For  this  very  reason 
the  victory  was  more  glorious,  and  proof  of  the  highest  military  qualifi- 
cations. Bonaparte  and  his  marshals  and  his  troops  exerted  all  their 
energies  of  body  and  mind.  They  were  fairly  met  on  the  part  of  thci 
English  and  their  associates,  and  counteracted.  The  result  was  clear 
and  decisive. 

Blucher  indeed  came  up  opportunely  to  witness  the  defeat  and  to 
pursue  the  flying  enemy.  His  appearance  strengthened  the  courage 
and  resolution  of  Wellington  and  his  men,  enabling  them  to  move  on 
the  French  in  offensive  operations.  But  he  took  little  or  no  part  in  the 
battle  itself.  That  had  been  fought.  Bonaparte  turned  not  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  from  the  English  army,  but  directed  his  whole  power 
against  it,  to  force  it  to  give  way.  Being  baffled  in  their  repeated 
charges  for  ten  or  eleven  hours,  his  troops  had  become  dispirited,  and 
ready  to  give  up  the  ground,  when  the  Prussians  made  their  appearance. 
The  grand  charge  along  the  whole  line  by  the  English  army,  which 
decided  the  contest,  was  made  very  soon  after  the  flag  of  Blucher  came 
in  sight.     His  presence  was  indeed  the  decisive  moment  for  making 
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that  movement,  and  the  activity  of  the  Prussians  rendered  the  defeat 
more  signal,  and  the  victory  complete  and  glorious. 

In  moral  courage,  as  far  as  it  goes  to  make  up  military  character, 
both  have  shown  themselves  distinguished.  If  courage  is  meeting  dan- 
ger without  fear,  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  may  not  seem  obvious ;  for  the  incurring  of  popular  disappro- 
bation and  odium  in  the  discharge  of  conscious  duty  is  meeting  and 
disregarding  danger.  It  is  indeed  often  the  peril  of  character  and 
standing;  jeoparding  the  reputation  which  one  has  previously  ac- 
quired. But  something  more  than  this  is  sometimes  brought  into 
jeopardy  by  inflexihle  adherence  to  justice  and  equity.  Even  personal 
safety  is  not  unfrequently  hazarded ;  and  the  courage  to  face  it  differs 
little  from  that  which  duty  calls  into  exercise  on  the  field  of  battle. 
'  Quid  times,  Otsarem  vehis  ? '  the  question  of  Csesar  to  the  fearful  pilot 
in  the  storm,  '  Why  do  you  fear  t  you  are  carrying  Cssar ! '  is  always 
cited  as  an  example  of  moral  courage  and  the  sentimental  sublime. 
But  how  it  differs  from  presence  of  mind  and  self-possession  in  the 
midst  of  personal  danger  in  battle,  or  in  any  other  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  The  same  invisible  agency  overrules  our  chances  of 
safety  in  the  raging  battle  as  in  those  of  the  storm.  If  Ciesar's  pre- 
sence was  the  ground  of  confidence  to  the  pilot  amid  the  dashing  of 
the  waves,  why  not  to  the  soldier  by  his  side  in  the  clashing  of  arms  and 
carnage  of  battle  1  Why  should  the  one  be  an  example  of  moral  and 
the  other  of  natural  courage  ?  Was  he  less  intrepid  at  Pharsalia  than 
on  the  water  in  the  storm  ?  Was  he  in  the  latter  case  more  secure 
from  human  casualties  than  in  the  former  ? 

But  there  are  those  who  trembled  not  at  the  thunder  of  cannon  in 
battle  array,  who  have  fallen  before  the  blasting  influence  of  popular 
frowns.  This  cannot  be  said  however  of  either  Bonaparte  or  Wel- 
lington. We  have  seen  in  what  a  noble  manner  the  former  sustained 
his  reverses.  If  he  had  not  uttered  now  and  then  complaints  of  the 
manner  of  his  treatment  while  a  prisoner ;  if  he  had  not  sometimes 
lamented  the  loneliness  of  his  condition,  and  indulged  in  invidious 
remarks  on  some  of  his  opponents  in  battle,  his  would  have  been  a 
matchless  example  of  moral  courage  and  sublimity.  Even  for  this  he 
had  the  authority  of  Achilles,  mourning  under  circumstances  of  far 
less  magnitude  the  loss  of  the  fair  Briseis  by  the  hand  of  Agamemnon, 
and  of  the  booty  awarded  him  by  the  Greeks. 

Wellington  incurred  and  met  popular  odium  in  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline.  Something  more  than  moral  courage  was  called  forth  by  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  for  the  part  he  took  in  that  affair ;  for  he 
was  sometimes  beset  and  almost  dismounted  and  made  the  victim  of  a 
mob  in  going  to  and  from  the  House  of  Lords.  But  he  met  and  over- 
came the  formidable  array  of  popular  frenzy  with  characteristic 
energy  and  perseverance :  '  Virum  justum,  et  propositi  tenamJ  He 
would  sometimes  stop,  it  is  said,  and  divert  himself  with  the  caricatures 
of  him  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  print-shops  in  London,  as 
insensible  to  them  as  the  statue  of  AchiUes  itself.  On  several  other 
occasions  he  found  opportunity  to  exercise  this  trait  of  character.  As 
Prime  Minister,  he    matured    and    accomplished    several   important 
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measures,  particularly  the  Irish  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  which 
evinced  his  possession  in  the  highest  degree  of  moral  courage.  Many 
acts  of  his,  and  incidents  in  his  life,  have  shoivn  him  able  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  pc^ular  disapprobation ;  a  lesson  not  easy  to  learn  by  one  who 
had  been  so  long  a  favorite  of  the  public,  fiut  the  popular  current 
has  since  turned,  and  is  flowing  calmly  but  strongly  in  his  favor,  pro* 
mising  serenity  to  his  remaining  stage  in  life's  journey.  e.  b. 


PAST         HAPPINESS 


BT    OLAMKOB    BBRBBRTi. 


How  ma^j  happj  houn 
In  Memory's  wide  wastes  unnoted  lie, 
Or  faintly  cherished,  like  neglected  flowers 

EzKaJe  their  sweets  ana  die  ! 

0*er  youth's  clear  sonny  sky 
On  life's  chiU  winds  the  clouds  of  care  will  roll, 
Yet  one  bright  memory  ever  dear  will  lie 

Resplendent  in  my  soul. 

Briffhtly  the  glad  earth  shone 
'Neath  the  all-glorious  heaven  on  that  proud  mom ; 
The  bursting  leaf,  the  wild  birds'  thrilling  tone. 

Songs  of  glad  life,  breeze-borne : 

And  odors  many  a  throng, 
Joyed  in  the  M a^-beams  on  the  earth's  warm  breast. 
And  taned  in  unison  with  Nature's  song, 

Our  souls  found  peace  and  rest. 

Far  on  the  rippling  bay 
The  light  gleamed  tremulous  mid  the  winding  shores, 
Glanced  on  the  sails,  low  stooping  on  Aeir  way. 

And  sparkled  on  the  oars. 

Thus  on  the  hill's  steep  side 
Resting,  we  watched  the  shores,  the  sails,  the  isles. 
While  the  bright  mom  o'er  Narraganset's  tide 

Lavished  her  pomp  and  smiles. 

Love  hallowed  that  bright  hour; 
Above  the  beauty  of  the  isle,  the  glow 
Of  the  warm  earth,  its  spirit-thrilUng  power 

Gave  the  soul's  fbimts  to  flow. 

Bweet  was  the  song  of  birds, 
The  whispering  breeze,  the  sheen  of  the  broad  river ; 
Dear  was  Spring's  music,  but  thy  murmured  words 

Dearer  than  all — than  ever ! 
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*         Ne'er  from  the  Lesbian  steep, 
From  Dorian  shore,  or  sacred  Delian  grove, 
Gazed  maid  more  ^aceful  o*er  the  ^gean  deep, 
Entranced  with  purer  love. 

No  maid  of  other  climes, 
Orient  or  Grecian,  nor  the  glorious  throng 
Who  won  from  hards  of  other  lands  and  times 

Their  passion-burst  of  song: 

Wore  brifi^hter  form  than  thine ; 
Our  own  land  s  matchless  beauty^shone  in  thee. 
The  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  grace  divine  — 

The  spirit  of  the  free ! 
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*  What  a  beautiful  boy ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Waller,  who  had  accom- 
panied roe  in  the  old  vehicle;  and  as  he  said  this,  he  involuntarily 
seiied  the  reins,  and  we  halted  abruptly,  (Codger  always  halts  abruptly 
OB  the  slightest  hint,)  under  the  projecting  shadows  of  an  ancient  elm. 
Mr.  Waller  had  scarcely  left  his  apartments  for  a  month,  and  experi- 
encing that  pleasing  languw  which  accompanies  returning  health,  was 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  external  objects, 
and  with  every  influence  of  the  glorious  day,  with  its  sun-light  and  its 
music.  Whbn  the  invalid  lifts  up  his  head  from  the  couch  of  dangerous 
illness,  how  delicious  are  the  first  revisitings  of  health !  The  grave 
with  its  thick  darkness  is  receding  from  him,  and  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  heart  which  was  almost  cold  throbs  again  with 
its  mysterious  and  mighty  pulses ;  the  ear  is  awake  to  earth's  intricate 
harmonies ;  the  eye  opens  as  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  illumined  earth 
breaks  in  upon  it — a  gay  and  moving  panorama.  What  a  luxury  is 
there  in  the  west  breeze,  as  it  cinaes  wooing  the  pale  cheek  I  How 
intoxicating  the  perfume  of  flowers !  What  rapture  in  the  voice  of  the 
birds !  But  sweeter  than  all  tune  are  the  accents  of  kindness  to  the 
affectionate  heart.  It  is  worth  lyins  on  a  sick  couch,  with  its  fever  and 
delirium,  its  days  of  anguish  and  nights  of  weariness;  it  is  worth 
encountering  pain  and  despondency,  and  the  dismal  phantoms  which 
hover  around  the  grave,  to  wake,  up  from  this  into  a  new  being,  a  new 
world  of  light  and  beauty,  where  all  things  greet  you  With  a  welcoming 
smile,  and  you  hear  but  the  voice  of  gladness.     It  is  only  not  Heaven, 

The  ride  had  been  long  and  pleasant  We  had  been  sauntering  over 
hill  and  dale;  at  one  time  stopping  to  pluck  a  flower,  at  another  to 
admire  the  '  garniture  of  fields.'    Then  we  came  upon  a  romantic  spot 
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where  the  rocks  and  stones  were  thrown  together  in  a  wild  chaos,  and 
we  were  caught  in  the  pleasing  intricacies  of  a  dell  or  ravine  in  the 
woods,  where  like  lost  children  we  could  have  rambled  until  the  setting 
sun,  without  a  wish  to  be  extricated.  There  was  a  charming  coolness 
and  solitude  about  the  circuitous  path,  which  was  thickly  overshadowed 
and  grotto-like.  The  water  came  tumbling  down  a  precipitous  place, 
where  an  old  tenement  was  perched  amid  the  rocks  and  woods,  and  a 
ghostly  miller  looked  silently  down  from  his  eyrie  on  the  little  water- 
wheel  and  the  dark  pool  below.  Here  were  many  pine-trees,  which  they 
say  sound  musically  when  the  wind  sweeps  through  them,  some  shooting 
upward  to  an  enormous  height  like  vast  excrescences  of  barrenness, 
others  uptorn  by  the  blast  with  their  roots  high  in  air,  thrown  across  the 
chasm  in  contrast  with  yon  aerial  bridge  of  the  spider's  web,,  across 
which  the  stray  sun-beams  glide  on  their  passage.  Here  were  to  be 
found  at  once  the  germ  and  the  maturity  of  greatness ;  the  acorn  toyed 
with  by  the  dainty  squirrel,  the  tender  sapling  and  the  giant  oak ;  while 
prostrate  on  the  ground  lay  the  vast  trunk,  the  relic  of  a  former  age, 
given  up  to  decay,  its  inmost  heart  consumed,  but  mummy-like  preserv- 
ing the  outward  form  and  semblance  of  itself.  Lichen  and  green  mosses 
grew  over  it,  and  flowerets  which  once  bloomed  like  pigmies  at  its  roots, 
while  vines  and  parasitic  plants,  whose  ambition  was  to  clamber  up  and 
be  hid  among  its  leaves,  revelled  around  it  in  gay  luxuriance,  and  blos- 
somed and  smiled  over  its  melancholy  remains. 

How  different  is  the  city's  solitude  from  that  of  groves,  and  how 
desolate  are  you  when  you  ramble  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  mart !  And 
of  the  thousands  who  pass  by  you  in  eager  haste,  none  know  you, 
care  for  you,  or  possess  hearts  which  beat  responsive  with  your  own  I 
But  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  streams  are  your  companions, 
and  you  go  nowhere  that  you  do  not  meet  with  friends.  Not  a  leaf 
falls,  not  a  rain-drop  sparkles  in  the  sun,  not  a  blade  of  grass  waves  in 
the  breeze,  not  a  ripple  stirs  the  lake,  not  a  floweret  blooms  at  your 
feet,  not  a  bird  sings  on  the  spray,  that  each  does  not  contribute  to  the 
pervading  sympathy  which  animates  all  nature,  and  with  eloquent  im- 
plorings  beseeches  you  to  look  up  to  the  Maker  of  all  things  —  God. 

Some  fondly  talk  of  the  sweet  security  of  streets ;  and  it  might  form 
a  study  which  the  heart  of  a  cynic  would  delight  in,  to  gaze  at  the 
unsocial  company  of  those  who  throng  in  thoroughfares,  to  read  the  full 
outlines  of  history  and  character  depicted  in  the  flash  of  many  faces,  aa 
the  suddenness  of  the  intense  lightning  instantly  reveals  on  the  dark 
night  the  landscape  in  its  minutest  details;  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the 
river,  the  bridge.  The  multitudes  of  those  who  go  forth  on  the  genial 
morning  on  their  own  errands  of  gayety  or  sorrow ;  the  joyous  bride- 
groom stepping  forth  to  support  his  young  bride  to  the  chariot,  and 
nastening  to  the  Gothic  aisle,  there  in  its  solemn  light  to  pronounce  the 
vow  upon  earth  recorded  in  heaven ;  the  old  man  borne  away  to  his 
dusty  sepulchre,  whose  cold,  dead  heart,  reckoning  back  through  many 
a  prosperous  day,  once  fluttered  as  wildly  on  his  bridal  morning ;  the 
pilgrim  with  white  locks' trembling  solitary  among  the  erect  men  of 
another  age,  his  dim  eye  and  narrow  vision  yet  mistaking  the  distance 
of  his  goal,  and  who  is  crowding  gigantic  schemes  into  life's  little 
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interval,  as  he  walks  on  the  pathway  where  the  tombs  of  his  contempo- 
raries throw  their  long  shadows  athwart  his  feet ;  the  youth  girding  him- 
self for  the  long  race,  and  enchanted  with  the  oak-leaf  crown  of  victory ; 
the  strong  man  hastening  on  with  resolute  energy  and  concentrating 
the  powers  of  his  soul  to  gain  the  gold  which  perisheth ;  the  rich  rolling 
in  gilded  carriages,  and  envying  the  peace  which  wealth  cannot  procure ; 
the  poor  creature  of  shame  or  poverty  wistfully  gazing  with  cold,  wan 
eye ;  the  beggar  with  outstretched  hand  silently  supplicating  for  alms ; 
the  child  of  gay  heart  and  few  summers,  whose  firmament  is  undimmed 
with  clouds,  and  whose  earth  is  undefiled  with  graves ;  the  maiden  for 
whose  blush  the  emulating  palette  has  no  colors,  the  life  blood  gushing 
up  from  a  pure  heart,  the  heavenly  Madonna  face  upturned  from  earth 
to  gaze  upon  the  blue  sky;  the  countenance  where  all  the  passions 
have  driven  in  their  chariots,  and  left  their  marks  in  .wrinklings,  con- 
tortions and  fi-owns ;  the  unbound  criminal  who  longs  for  the  clanking 
chains,  and  whose  heart  burns  to  confide  the  murderer's  secret  to  the 
world ;  the  unhappy  wretch  rushing  to  the  river's  brink,  to  be  arrested 
in  the  fatal  plunge  by  a  voice,  a  word,  some  heavenly  interposition 
which  bids  him  still  to  hope  ;  these  and  a  thousand  others  pass  you  by, 
and  leave  you  melancholy  and  alone.  And  still  the  crowd  sweeps 
onward,  and  the  hum  goes  up.  The  city's  hum  is  but  the  turmoil  of 
earth ;  the  fields  resound  with  the  music  of  heaven.  Every  aspiration 
meets  with  its  response,  every  voice  its  echo,  every  confiding  breast 
with  sympathy ;  and  you  cannot  choose  but  join  in  the  Te  Deum  which 
swells  the  grateful  heart,  when  the  simplest  flower  in  the  valley  looks 
upward  in  the  bright  sunlight  toward  heaven. 

Oh  I  there  is  in  the  great  and  wide  fields  a  philosophy  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  deepest  speculations ;  a  learning  not  found  in  the  most  erudite 
books;  a  poetry  which  surpasses  the  artifice  of  numbers;  a  music 
which  excels  the  transports  of  the  lyre ;  an  eloquence  which  defies  the 
wealth  of  words ;  an  harmonious  beauty  which  leads  you  into  a  sweet 
captivity,  and  fills  up  the  soul  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  a  pure  delight. 
Here  is  a  revelation  which  tells  as  clearly  as  the  written  word  of  the 
benign  God,  which  is  acknowledged  in  all  objects  in  nature ;  in  the  sun 
at  noon-tide,  in  the  profound  darkness  or  stars  of  night.  No  speech, 
no  language ;  their  voice  is  not  heard ;  but  their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Thus  musing,  (and  a  Country  Doctor  is  sure  to  muse  and  moralize 
in  his  long  solitary  rambles,)  we  emerged  firom  that  romantic  dell,  and 
breaking  the  charm  of  silence,  struek  upon  a  new  path-way.  We  saw 
the  waters  of  the  Sound  on  the  left  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  the  beau- 
tiful model  of  a  steam-boat,  with  gay  streamers  flying,  gliding  on  her 
course  as  if  animated  by  a  soul  to  guide  her  motions,  and  with  a  swift 
ease  which  can  be  compared  only  to  the  gracefulness  of  the  living 
form.  Ah !  how  difierent  the  sunny  prospectj  and  the  gently  rippling 
waves,  and  the  serene  heavens,  firom  that  moonless  wintry  night  when 
firom  yonder  promontory  I  looked  afar  over  the  scene,  and  saw  an  ill- 
fated  vessel  wrapt  in  fire  and  the  flames  shooting  luridly  toward  the 
sky,  and  took  refuge  from  the  bitter  cold  and  firom  the  dreadful  scene 
in  that  cottage  on  the  hill  1    There  all  was  cheerfulness  and  peace. 
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The  winds  cried  piteously  about  its  eaves,  but  cheerily  the  lire  blazed 
upon  the  hearth,  while  the  widow  read  from  the  Ancient  Book,  lifting 
up  an  involuntary  prayer  for  a  son  who  was  dear  to  her ;  and  blessed 
ignorance !  she  did  not  know  that  he  was  suffocating  at  that  moment  in 
the  wintry  waves.  But  /  knew  how  sad  a  spectacle  was  enacting  there, 
and  gazed  silently  at  the  embers  on  the  hearth.  The  morrow  came 
and  brought  no  healing  on  its  wings ;  but  when  the  winter's  ices  had  all  * 
vanished,  and  the  spring-time  arrived  again,  and  the  last  relic  which 
appertained  to  him  who  was  lost  was  yielded  up  to  these  shores,  the 
Book  of  Life  which  had  been  given  him  to  be  his  companion  waa 
found  imperishable,  and,  emblem  of  happy  significance !  the  victim's 
name  was  discovered  upon  its  opening  page,  clearly  written  therein. 

'  I  knew  one,'  said  Mr.  Waller,  *  who  witnessed  that  conflagraticm, 
and  perished  in  it.  Wild,  joyous,  of  bright  talents  and  an  intense 
ambition,  he  bounded  at  once  upon  his  career  with  a  courage  which  no 
obstacles  could  oppose.  For  him  there  were  fascinations  which  the 
world  proffers  not  te  all.  He  pictured  the  future  in  the  brightest  hues; 
its  objects  were  of  the  true  coleur  de  rose.  See,  here  are  the  last  words 
which  he  wrote  to  me  before  he  met  his  fate  :  '  Pardon  me,  my  friend ; 
I  may  speak  too  confidently ;  my  heart  is  full  of  emotions,  and  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swifl.  I  have  to  work  out  my  own  destiny,  and  I  set  about 
it  with  no  craven  heart.  Fear  me  not.  I  know  what  my  friends;  my 
country,  the  world  expects  of  me.  I  shall  not  sit  down  in  sloth  or  idle- 
ness ;  I  shall  not  prove  recreant  to  the  trusts  committed  to  my  charge. 
I  know  what  it  is  in  me  to  effect ;  I  know  what  I  will  do,  so  help  me 
God !  Pride,  honor,  manfulness,  self-respect,  all  urge  me  on,  to  enter 
the  great  contest ;  to  fight  the  battle,  to  win  the  crown.  To-morrow  —  it 
is  no  matter ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  yet  again.     Farewell ! ' 

'  And  there  was  a  player,'  said  I,  *  among  the  number  of  those  who 
perished.  On  the  night  before  he  died  he  was  the  favorite  of  a  gay 
theatre  ;  applauded  to  the  echo ;  his  very  shadow  the  signal  for  a  tumult 
of  approbation  and  delight :  and  when  the  play  was  over,  and  he  stepped 
forward  in  his  player's  garments  almost  into  the  midst  of  the  eager, 
approving  crowd,  to  receive  the  laurels  he  had  earned,  he  made  a  well- 
timed  speech :  '  My  friends,'  said  he,  *  I  am  grateful.  It  is  rumored  that 
I  shall  not  return  here  any  more.  I  hope  this  may  not  be  prophetic. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  intentions.  I  hope  to  see  you  soon 
again.'  And  so  saying,  he  passed  before  the  curtain,  and  never  ap- 
peared again  on  any  stage.  And  I  knew  a  youth  who  perished  in  the 
same  disaster ;  sanguine,  gay-hearted,  who  had  scarcely  yet  dreamed  of 
death.  Do  you  see  yon  country-seat  with  Greek  portico  and  observa- 
tory? Only  three  nights  before  he  died  I  saw  him  dancing  in  the 
lighted  rooms.  It  was  a  festal  occasion,  a  birth-day  night.  There 
were  many  happy  children  and  bright  faces.  He  admired  and  basked 
in  the  light  of  one.  And  this  is  the  way  of  the  world.  There  be  those 
who  say  *  How  beautiful ! '  to  the  roses  of  a  banquet,  who  shall  never 
live  to  lament  them  dead.  For  them  the  cypress  is  prepared,  and  all 
the '  melancholy  flowers  which  we  strew  upon  the  grave.  Ah !  how 
infinitely  removed,  and  yet  at  how  short  a  remove,  is  life  from  death, 
and  how  nearly  do  the  waters  of  bitterness  spring  up  from  the  very 
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UMintains  of  joy  1  *  It  is  well  that  the  dark  future  is  hidden  from  us, 
and  that  we  may  be  happy  in  the  bright  present  But  could  we  look 
around  upon  the  glad  company,  and  know  that  the  innocence  which  is 
ao  pure,  and  the  wit  so  bright,  and  the  laughter  so  hilarious,  must  on 
the  morrow  die,  we  should  never  know  happiness  any  more,  -^here 
are  friendships  so  pure  and  loves  so  sweet  that  we  despair  at  the  death 
which  threatens,  them,  and  perish  in  the  graves  where  they  are  buried 
with  our  hc^>es^ 

From  such  casual  remarks  we  gradually  slid  into  other  topics,  and 
coming  on  a  great  battle-ground,  spoke  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution , 
and  the  scenes  in  which  so  much  costly  blood  was  spilled,  and  regretted 
the  necessity  of  arms,  and  desired  the  happy  age  when  they  should  yield 
to  the  toga  of  peace.  Then  we  discoursed  of  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
and  the  charms  of  literature,  whose  peaceful  triumphs  are  better  than 
the  tyrant's  blood-bought  crowns. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  a  pleasing  seclusion,  and  as  already  men- 
tioned, beguiled  to  pause  awhile  under  the  covert  of  an  old  tree.  A 
cottage  in  the  French  style  stood  not  far  from  the  road,  and  a  child  of 
four  years  was  playing  before  the  door  on  the  green-sward.  He  was 
attended  by  a  faithful  domestic,  and  ever  and  anon  ran  to  throw  himself 
with  a  passionate  joy  into  the  arms  of  an  old  man  who  sat  near,  and 
whose  hairs  were  as  white  as  snow ;  speaking  all  the  while  in  the  French 
tongue,  whose  idiomatic  graces  lose  nothing  when  falling  from  infantile 
lips.  He  was  of  a  soft  and  tender  beauty,  as  if  fallen  from  the  skies. 
How  his  mild  eyes  beamed  with  light,  attempered  by  long  lashes !  —  and 
his  cheeks  somewhat  pale,  and  pure  brow,  and  auburn  hair  falling  over 
his  shoulders,  fitted  him  for  caresses.  What  a  spectacle  is  a  child  I 
Happy,  passionless,  innocent,  uncontaminated,  belonging  at  the  same 
time  to  earth  and  heaven ;  sporting  gaily  in  the  golden  age  of  his  young 
years.  He  is  born  into  a  garden  of  Eden,  where  the  flowers  bloom  . 
and  the  birds  sing,  and  there  is  yet  no  Tempter.  Turmoils  and 
anxieties  there  are  none,  and  the  terrible  phantom  of  death  cannot  dis- 
pel the  smiles  which  flit  over  the  face  of  him  sleeping.  If  there  be 
clouds,  they  soon  let  the  sunshine  through  them,  and  so  his  tears  are 
but  the  forerunners  of  smiles  and  laughter ;  and  if  he  has  any  grief  it 
soon  vanisheth  away : 

What  man  of  ordinary  guiltiness  can  look  upon  an  innocent  child, 
thus  playing  among  flowers,  without  a  thought  of  what  he  once  was, 
and  without  shedding  tears  of  vain  regret  for  what  he  may  never  be 
again  ?  Mr.  Waller  was  thus  affected.  '  Do  you  know  the  history  of 
the  old  Frenchman?'  said  he. 

*  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it,'  replied  I. 

'  It  is  short,  and  without  plo.^  to  recommend  it.' 

*  Perhaps  I  shall  like  it  the  better  on  that  account.' 

'  It  is  well,'  said  he,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  old  vehicle,  and 

*  Msuo  de  fimle  leporum  inrf  it  anari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsif  diH-ibiM  angat.  —  Luo. 
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then  in  his  sentimental  way,  making  much  out  of  little,  told  me  these 
few  facts  as  nearly  as  I  remember  them : 

That  little  building  with  wings  and  conservatories  and  gardens  so 
artfully  disposed,  once  had  its  counterpart  in  a  stately  cli&teau  and 
grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  There  is  not  a  nook  or  turret  or 
casement  of  the  latter  which  is  not  represented  in  yonder  miniature 
mansion ;  and  so  all  the  walks,  flower-beds  and  pretty  embellishments 
are  but  copies  of  a  true  original.  Thus  it  is  that  the  exile  dying  to 
his  country,  remembers  the  beloved  Argos  where  he  was  born. 

During  the  reign  of  faction  and  terror  in  France,  when  the  elements 
of  society  appeared  to  be  stirred  up  from  the  very  dregs,  and  the  state 
had  become  ripe*  for^  revolution  which  brought  the  poor  monarch/Louis 
Seize  to  the  block,  among  the  many  brave,  noble,  gallant,  thrown  from 
day  to  day  into  gloomy  prisons  to  await  their  doom,  or  like  the  prisoner 
of  the  Bastile  to  become  squalid  and  forgotten  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
state,  was  that  venerable  man  who  has  just  clasped  yon  beautiful  child  in 
his  arms.  You  saw  how  aged  he  looked,  and  how  comely  were  his  gray 
hairs  mixed  up  with  the  beautiful  tresses  of  the  child. 

At  that  time  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  age,  and  full  of  manly  beauty. 
Birth  and  talents  fitted  him  for  a  prominent  place,  and  he  had  already 
fallen  under  the  eye  of  Robespierre,  and  his  name  graced  the  lists  of 
proscription  which  like  those  of  Sylla  were  doomed  to  fill  the  city'  with 
cries  and  mourning.  But  he  had  hitherto  remained  firm  at  his  post. 
He  was  willing  to  die  with,  to  die  for,  but  not  to  forsake  6r  survive  his 
country. 

One  day  he  sat  solitary  in  his  prison.  It  was  the  approach  of  eve- 
ning, when  the  last  rays  of  light  were  struggling  through  the  bars,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  city  became  dull.  Imaginations  come  up  thick,  fast, 
almost  oppressively  at  such  a  time,  even  to  the  happy ;  how  much  more 
BO  to  the  prisoner  of  hope !  He  had  dropped  the  book  which  he  had 
been  reading  (it  was  a  volume  of  Montesquieu)  from  his  hand,  and 
became  lost  in  reverie.  He  remembered  the  past,  and  among  its  happy 
scenes  sought  refuge  and  consolation.  The  future  he  .had  been  wont 
to  picture,  that  boundless  prospect,  so  full  of  enchanting  sights,  but  now 
how  circumscribed !  Then  he  steeled  his  soul  to  the  worst  of  terrors, 
and  was  prepared  to  welcome  death.  At  that  moment  he  listened 
attentively,  and  caught  the  fall  of  footsteps  without  in  the  paved  cor- 
ridor. It  might  be  the  approach  of  the  turnkey  bringing  the  death- 
summons  for  the  morrow.  The  heavy  bolt  shot  with  a  noise  which 
caused  him  to  start  nervously,  the  door  moved  slowly  on  its  hinges,  and 
in  an  instant  he  beheld  —  not  the  gaoler's  gaunt  form,  but  dimly 
revealed  by  the  declining  day,  a  woman's  majestic  figure.  *  Marianne ! ' 
exclaimed  the  father,  stretching  out  his  fond  arms ;  '  can  it  be  ?  How 
unexpected  this  meeting !  How  have  you  gained  access  here  ?  Bless 
thee,  my  child,  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  thee !  Retreat  imme- 
diately. Tarry  not  here.  Make  haste !  '  Let  me  bid  you  farewell  —  for 
ever ! ' 

'  Not  so,  my  father.  I  came  hither  without  attendant ;  I  cannot  go 
forth  without  you.  Ask  me  not  who  effected  this  entrance.  I  did 
it — gold  did  it    I  have  seen  the  gaoler.    He  was  the  old  porter  at 
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Neuilly.  A  great  sacrifice  is  preparing.  Bertrand,  Monlreville,  Vil- 
leneuve,  a  score  of  others,  you  too,  are  destined  for  the  morrow. 
The  way  is  pr^ared ;  there  is  no  obstacle.  Fly,  Sire ;  emigrate  to 
another  land.' 

It  was  Tery  dark  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  but  not  too  dark  to 
Tell  the  moral  beauty  of  the  scene.  Love,  danger,  filial  piety,  parental 
fondness,  all  powerfully  appealed.  The  royalist  embraced  his  child, 
and  they  passed  silently  down  the  gloomy  stair-case,  got  beyond  the 
sentinels,  ascended  the  carriage,  crossed  the  Pout-Neuf,  and  in  two 
hours  reached  the  old  chateau.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  night. 
There  was  confusion  and  bustle  in  the  castle  for  many  hours.  Caskets 
and  jewels  were  collected  hastily,  and  whatever  precious  things  could 
be  removed  with  ease.  A  sad  and  solemn  preparation  was  preparing 
for  the  morrow.  Fields  and  groves  and  hereditary  trees,  which  we 
love  as  dearly  as  dearest  relatives  or  truest  friends,  were  to  be  relin- 
quished, it  might  be  for  ever.  And  there  was  a  sadder  farewell.  Mari- 
anne walked  in  the  garden — not  alone.  She  was  accompanied  by  one, 
young,  ardent,  of  whom  all  the  world  spake  well,  and  whom  she  loved ; 
and  he  implored  her  with  a  tender  eloquence,  in  vain.  Two  afiections 
struggled  in  the  same  heart,  whereof  the  noblest  was  victorious.  It 
was  &e  noblest  because  less  tinctured  with  self.  So  she  withdrew 
from  him  her  hand,  and  dismissed  him  firom  her  presence,  to  cherish 
him  in  her  heart  of  hearts  for  ever.  Varennbs  disappeared  among  the 
trees,  and  she  never  saw  him  again. 

When  the  gray  light  of  the  morning  dawned  they  were  awakened 
by  the  sounding  of  a  huntsman's  horn,  which  was  the  signal  to  be 
ready.  Marianne  hastened  to  the  library.  Her  father  had  just  im- 
pressed his  seal  on  the  last  package.  He  seized  her  hand  and  gazed 
wistfiilly  in  her  face,  which  was  bright  and  cheerful. 

*  Varennes ! '  murmured  he,  inquiringly. 

*  Say  nothing,  I  entreat  you.     I  have  bidden  him  farewell.' 

'  Nay,  you  must  not,  shall  not  accompany  me ;  you  shall  remain,  pro- 
tected by  our  friends.  I  will  go  alone  upon  this  voyage.  In  more 
tranquil  times  we  shall  meet  again  on  this  spot,  and  be  happy.' 

But  neither  commands  nor  entreaties  can  prevail  against  a  woman's 
strong  resolution.  They  entered  the  cabriolet  amid  the  tears  of  the 
menials,  and  in  an  instant  more  were  upon  the  road.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  a  spot  whence  it  was  possible  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
chateau  through  the  trees,  Marianne  commanded  the  carriage  to  halt  a 
moment,  that  she  might  take  a  final  look,  satisfied  with  which,  she 
gave  directions  to  proceed  upon  the  journey,  and  leaning  upon  her 
parent's  breast  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 

The  white  sails  of  the  brig  were  already  Happing  in  the  breeze,  and 
they  embarked  on  the  voyage.  Propitious  gales  wailed  them  on. 
When  the  shores  of  dear  France  were  fading  away  from  the  sight, 
Marianne  gazed  eagerly  toward  the  land,  as  she  had  taken  a  last  look 
at  the  ch&teau.  She  felt  a  presentiment  that  she  should  never  visit  it 
any  more.  Deep  sadness  and  melancholy  stole  over  her  when  she 
thought  of  those  whom  she  had  left  behind;  (among  them  Varennes 
was  not  forgotten ;)  and  a  host  of  emotions  came  up  over  the  soul 
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almost  to  overwhelm  it.  This  was  but  a  momentary  weakness  and 
defection.  A  better  courage  animated  her  breast  and  inspired  her 
with  new  resolutions,  when  she  beheld  the  form  of  one  approaching  her 
whom  she  loved  more  than  any  in  the  world.     It  was  her  father. 

To  him  she  would  devote  her  whole  life ;  sharing  in  his  prosperity, 
alleviating  his  adversity,  watching  him  in  sickness,  and  tenderly  regard- 
ing him  when  growing  old.  Ajad  for  this  she  looked  for  none  other 
reward  than  the  approval  of  her  own  heart,  the  smiles  of  Heaven. 
And  Heaven  always  smiles  upon  such  noble  conduct.  The  admiration 
of  the  world  never  inspired  it,  and  cannot  bestow  upon  it  its  just 
deserts.  The  strong  mind  of  the  virtuous  hath  rich  resources  within 
itself,  and  can  draw  much  from  its  own  deep  and  pure  affections. 
How  much  soever  the  visible  sun  is  absent  from  the  heavens,  there  is 
a  light  which  shineth  in  the  soul,  and  it  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

A  few  years  glided  by,  and  yonder  chateau  appeared  among  the  trees. 
It  had  been  selected  as  a  refuge  and  a  home ;  and  it  was  happy  and 
beautiful,  but  it  owed  every  thing  to  her  hand.  She  touched  nothing 
that  it  did  not  exhibit  the  attractive  graces  of  a  pure  taste.  Without 
her,  not  a  plant  sprang  up  in  the  gay  paterre,  or  a  single  flower  in  aU 
the  wilderness  of  sweets.  If  she  planted  any  thing,  though  it  were  a 
tender,  fragile  exotic,  it  acknowledged  the  hand  which  fostered  it,  and 
flourished.  For  trees  and  plants  and  dumb  animals  have  sensitive 
natures,  and  are  susceptible  of  kindness ;  and  nothing  died  beneath 
her  affectionate  care.  It  was  her  idea  to  make  the  new  place  image 
forth  the  old.  It  was  its  pretty  diminutive.  Arbors  and  grottoes  and 
sweet  alcoves  were  reduced  upon  the  scale,  and  all  things  copied  with 
a  tenacious  memory.  Rose-trees  and  eglantines  bloomed  in  Uieir  own 
places,  and  wherever  she  had  planted  a  vine,  there  grew  one,  only  with 
richer  clusters  and  of  a  warmer  hue,  at  the  ancient  ch&teau.  It  was  a 
garden  without  thorns ;  a  seclusion  which  Shenstone  might  have 
admired  ;  and  having  rendered  the  place  what  it  was  by  her  own  taste, 
it  became  the  abode  of  kindness  and  hospitality.  Hers  was  a  fixed 
character;  a  resolute  energy,  a  religious  devotion.  She  founded  the 
little  chapel  with  gilded  cross  on  the  hill.  At  the  matin-hour  and  at 
vespers  she  was  unfailing  as  the  gray-haired  priest.  There  was  not  a 
poor  or  decrepit  person  within  miles  who  did  not  regard  her  as  an 
angel  of  mercy.  She  was  the  almoner  of  a  bounty  which  giving  never 
seemed  to  impoverish,  and  which  imparted  to  the  slightest  boon  a  more 
than  intrinsic  value.  Gold  gwea  from  the  reluctant  hand  is  but 
despised  dross,  though  it  may  save  from  starving ;  but  a  cup  of  water 
from  the  merciful  imparts  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 

'  More  exquisite  than  when  nectarian  juice 
Banewa  the  life  of  joy  in  bappieet  houn.* 

Marianne  had  been  once  beautiful ;  she  was  still  stately  and  majestic. 
Her  father  listened  to  her  voice  as  to  that  of  a  charmer.  She  filled  up 
his  whole  house.  She  was  instead  of  home,  friends,  country,  and 
made  the  days  of  his  exile  sweet.  With  such  a  companion  there  is  no 
exile.    The  very  desert  becomes  an  oasis,  refreshed,  verdant,  and 
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blooming  as  the  rose.  She  was  passionately  devoted  to  music  and  the 
arts,  and  the  mistress  of  a  harp,  sometimes  mournful.  She  was  the 
admired  of  all  the  exiles.  When  the  old  Frenchmen  came  to  her 
father's  house  to  partake  of  his  welcome  and  hospitality,  to  ramble 
with  dog  and  gun  in  his  woodlands,  to  talk  of  the  old  dynasty,  to  drink 
bis  wine  of  the  ancient  vintage,  and  forget  their  griefs,  she  presided  at 
his  table  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  nothing  desired  by  the  guests 
Think  not  that  all  this  is  but  a  kind  of  the  beautiful  ideal  without 
reality  or  truth.  Are  there  not  many  who  have  beheld  such  excellence, 
and  yet  can  testify  how  rare  it  is  on  earth  ?  The  path  of  such  is  as 
the  beautiful  path  of  the  just.  They  scatter  joy  and  gladness  around 
them ;  relieving  the  dry  places  which  were  else  fruitless ;  making  the 
earth  pleasant,  and  imaging  in  their  faces  the  benign  happiness  of  the 
better  clime  to  which  they  shall  be  transplanted.  Even  so  the  waves 
of  a  fair  river  which  lave  the  fairer  shore,  adding  luxury  to  the  verdure 
and  beauty  to  the  scene,  shall  one  day  be  absorbed  into  the  summer 
sky,  and  form  a  part  of  that  heaven  which  they  so  gloriously  reflect. 

It  was  a  mild  day  at  the  end  of  the  uncertain,  stormy  month  of 
March.  The  violets  which  struggle  first  upward  from  the  snow  in  our 
severe  clime  shed  a  faint  perfume  beneath  the  windows,  and  the  blue- 
bird heralding  the  new  spring  sang  on  the  leafless  tree.  Untrue 
prophets !  The  winter  was  not  yet  past.  It  was  usually  a  busy  season 
of  the  year  at  the  chiteau,  when  the  lady  of  the  mansion  was  wont  to 
order  the  gardener  to  clear  away  the  old  leaves,  and  prune  the  vines, 
and  prepare  for  the  happy  summer.  At  present  she  lay  ill  (none  sus- 
pected how  ill)  in  her  chamber.  But  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  many 
pensioners  of  her  bounty  were  continually  coming  to  inquire  after  her 
health,  and  went  away  with  anxious  faces.  Toward  evening  a  deeper 
gloom  rested  over  the  house.  The  old  man  biding  down  with  his 
white  locks  was  weeping  hopelessly  over  his  daughter's  couch.  The 
menial  looking  out  beheld  a  carriage  before  the  door,  and  the  name  of 
Varennes  was  on  his  lips.  '  Faithful  Jerome ! '  exclaimed  the  latter, 
springing  into  the  hall,  and  almost  embracing  him :  '  How  fares  the 
Marquis  and  his  lovely  daughter  ? ' 

But  the  ancient  domestic,  being  almost  choked  with  tears,  could 
only  articulate  to  his  eager  inquiries,  and  with  a  faltering  voice,  '  Ma« 

RIANNE    IS   dead!' 


CHAPTBE     RINS. 

'  And  what  of  the  boy  1 '  said  I,  when  Mr.  Waller  had  got  through 
with  the  little  French  story. 

'  He  is  the  old  man's  grand-child,  whose  mother  died  in  France.  He 
inherits  her  beauty,  and  is  therefore  the  more  loved.  You  observe  yon 
white  shad  in  the  garden.  When  it  shall  be  inscribed  >^ith  another 
name,  and  there  are  two  graves  in  the  small  enclosure,  Jerome  will  be 
intrusted  to  carry  him  back  to  France.  That  time  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant, for  his  grand-sire's  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  many 
winters,  and  the  companions  of  his  exile  are  all  dead.     Then  I  foresee 
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that  this  pleasant  place  will  lapse  into  melancholy  rain,  or  it  will  be 
invaded  by  others  who  will  innovate  on  beauties  which  they  have  not 
planned  and  enjoy  the  fruits  which  they  have  not  planted.  Gee-up 
Codger  !  —  the  sun  is  getting  warm.' 

•  •  •  ♦  ■ 

Perhaps  it  was  a  month  after  this,  perhaps  less,  that  the  Country 
Doctor  was  securely  smoking  a  long  pipe  in  his  sanctum,  involved  in 
smoke,  and  thinking  about  nothing  in  particular,  when  he  was  hastily 
sent  for.  It  may  be  remarked  that  disturbances  of  this  kind  were  sure 
to  come  either  when  he  was  smoking  a  pipe  or  eating  his  dinner,  or 
falling  into  a  pleasant  sleep.  Hence  it  is  that  country  doctors  always 
have  more  philosophy  and  of  a  better  kind  than  any  other  class  of  men. 
They  rely  less  upon  certainties,  and  are  regulated  by  a  rigid  penance 
and  self-denial.  If  they  sit  down  for  very  weariness,  it  may  be  only  to 
rise  up  again  at  the  bidding  of  any  one ;  they  know  how  to  dispense 
with  a  substantial  meal  whose  provocative  incense  makes  the  deprivation 
most  trying ;  and  they  emerge  from  the  oriental  splendor  of  dreams  to 
visit  the  abodes  of  squalid  poverty  ;  and  in  return  for  this  they  receive 
the  unkind  rebukes  of  the  ignorant  and  ungrateful.  After  all,  where 
can  those  whose  business  is  with  the  world  look  for  their  reward  but  in 
the  conscious  rectitude  of  the  heart  within,  and  in  the  right  pulsations 
of  that  little  monitor  ? 

*  But  who  is  it  that  wants  me  now  ?  Is  it  Cuff,  or  Bill,  or  Burks,  or 
the  blind  ostler,  or  who  ? ' 

*  Doctor,  go  to  the  French  gentleman's  ;  the  little  boy  is  ill.' 

*  Oh !  —  indeed ;  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it ;  but  not  very  ill,  I  hope? ' 
The  old  domestic's  eyes  filled  with  tears.     He  bowed,  said  nothing, 

turned  upon  his  heel,  and  went  out. 

'  I  will  follow  his  steps,'  said  I,  '  immediately,'  rising  up,  and  letting 
my  pipe  fall  in  the  hurry  to  be  gone.  Where  are  my  hat  and  whip  and 
gloves  ?  All  things  are  sure  to  be  mislaid  when  one  most  wants  them. 
Who  has  taken  my  spectacles  off  the  shelf? ' 

*  They  're  on  your  head,  you  foolish  man  ! ' 

'  I  thank  you,  Madam.  I  am  in  haste.  Do  not  expect  me  home  to 
dinner.'  So  saying,  I  went  out,  and  taking  the  reins  from  the  hand  of 
Flummery,  drove  away.  '  I  feel  an  unwonted  interest  in  this  boy,'  said 
I ;  '  perhaps  the  reason  is,  that  I  was  so  much  impressed  with  his 
beauty  on  first  seeing  him.  Probably  he  is  but  slightly  ailing,  and  I 
shall  arrive  to  find  him  engaged  in  his  usual  sports.  If  the  slightest 
accident  happens  to  such  idols,  how  is  a  whole  household  throvm  into 
alarm ! ' 

'Indulging  in  such  reflections,  I  arrived  at  last  before  the  door. 
Passing  through  the  library,  (it  was  well  furnished  with  books,)  I 
ascended  into  an  upper  chamber,  where  I  saw  the  old  French  exile 
supporting  in  his  arms  and  watching  with  a  tender  solicitude  the  ss^me 
beautiful  boy  whom  I  had  before  seen  playing  on  the  green.  What  a 
contrast !  —  the  veteran  oak  of  four-score  stormy  winters,  the  blooming 
plant  of  a  few  peaceful  summers ;  and  which  was  destined  first  to  droop 
and  die  ?  I  looked  at  the  boy's  Hushed  cheeks  and  felt  his  quick  flut- 
tering pulse,  as  he  reclined  on  the  old  man's  breast.     He  was  languidly 
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turning  over  a  porte-feiulle  of  water-colored  paintings,  exquisitely  tinted, 
(the  artist's  hand  was  cold !)  and  these  he  at  last  put  from  him,  too  ill 
to  regard  them  any  more.  A  painful  expression  came  over  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  turned  his  head  away  and  would  not  be  entertained. 

*  Ah !  how  ill  he  is ! '  said  the  old  French  gentleman ;  '  Jami  never 
refused  to  be  delighted  with  pictures  before.  The  fever  must  abate 
soon.     He  has  a  fever,  has  he  not,  Doctor  1  * 

'  Yes,  said  I,  *  it  is  scarlatina,* 

Terrible  disease !  There  are  those  who  hear  the  name  with  as  much 
equanimity  as  the  mention  of  a  deadly  pestilence  or  plague.  How 
many  houses  that  used  to  be  gladdened  by  the  voices  and  merriment 
and  carnival  pleasures  of  children  are  rendered  desolate  by  it !  And 
when  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  come  again,  which  would  also  bring 
them,  a  joyful  company,  around  the  sacred  hearth,  their  places  are  all 
empty,  and  the  broken-hearted  sit  there  in  silence  and  tears,  while  the 
Patron  Saint  once  so  ardently  expected  turns  away  his  aerial  chariot, 
and  goes  to  deposit  his  gifts  in  the  midst  of  happier  homes  !  I  know 
many  families  in  town  and  country  to  whom  this  malignant  disease  has 
not  spared  one  out  of  the  group  of  children  who  were  the  delight  of 
fcmd  parents,  and  the  hopes  of  their  house.  In  its  character  and 
developement  it  is  such  as  too  frequently  to  disappoint  the  predictions 
of  medical  skill ;  ever  running  into  new  stages,  at  one  moment  giving 
hopes  of  recovery,  at  the  next  putting  on  malignant  symptoms,  and  at 
last,  when  least  expected,  resulting  in  death. 

'  Is  the  child  in  any  danger  1  *  said  the  old  man,  relinquishing  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  attendant ;  '  he  has  not  complained  much  until 
to-day.* 

'  He  has  scarlet-fever,  and  in  its  milder  form  there  is  little  to  appre- 
hend.' 

*  Thank  God  for  that  1  Watch  him  closely.  Doctor.  He  is  a  very 
dear  boy.  He  prevents  my  gray  hairs  from  going  down  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.' 

'  Jerome ! '  exclaimed  the  boy,  rousing  up  a  little  from  his  listlessness, 
and  speaking  in  the  French  tongue ; '  good  Jerome,  give  me  the  musical 
box.' 

'Ha!'  said  the  old  man,  smiling  for  pleasure,  'better!  better! 
The  fever  will  soon  abate ;  his  cheeks  are  already  less  flushed.'  So 
they  wound  up  the  box,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands,  and  it  played  the 
Ranz  des  Vaches. 

*  Pretty  tune  1 '  exclaimed  Jerome,  looking  into  his  face ;  '  we  will 
make  it  play  again.'  But  a  change  came  over  him,  and  he  put  it 
away  peevisMy,  and  was  querulous  for  something  else. 

*  I  think,'  said  I,  '  he  had  better  be  put  into  bed.' 

'  Certainly.  Wheel  out  the  crib ; '  and  in  a  moment  the  nurse 
brought  out  from  the  next  apartment  a  notable  piece  of  furniture,  of 
dark  mahogany,  and  of  rare  workmanship. 

'  It  is  an  ancient  relic,  Doctor,  an  heir-loom  in  the  family.  I  slept  in 
it  when  a  child,  and  some  brave  generals  and  renowned  men  of  France 
have  slumbered  there,  I  assure  you.  Jerome,  put  the  boy  in  it ;  he  will 
rest  better.' 
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I  could  not  help  scrutinizing  the  venerable  crib,  and  such  a  singular 
train  of  associations  stole  upon  me,  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  those 
who  had  once  occupied  it,  and  in  reflecting  how  much  more  peaceful 
were  their  infantile  slumbers  than  the  feverish  dreams  of  their  after  life, 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  put  down  my  thoughts ;  and  when  I  awoke 
from  the  reverie,  it  was  time  to  administer  the  medicines  and  come  away. 

■  •  •  •  • 

I  HAVE  said  that  there  was  little  to  apprehend  from  the  milder  and 
more  benign  form  of  the  disease.  But  it  came  in  its  moot  malignant 
shape ;  and  I  find  in  my  diary,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  short 
record  of  the  child's  death. 

I  recollect  it  quite  well.  Perhaps  there  were  some  incidents  which 
impressed  it  more  deeply  on  my  mind.  How  cutting  is  it  to  witness  the 
pangs  and  agonies  of  a  dying  child,  when  he  looks  around  so  suppli- 
catingly  on  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  gratify  his  slightest 
will,  but  looks  in  vain  for  succor ;  and  when  at  last  conscious  of  the 
]q>proach  of  death  he  gathers  up  his  little  resources  and  takes  a  toucb> 
ing  farewell  of  the  world  1  It  melts  the  stoutest  soul  to  pity,  and  calls 
up  tears  difficult  to  be  staunched.  It  is  a  triumph  which  is  sublime  in 
the  brave  man. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day  in  autumn,  and  the  reapers 
were  mowing  down  the  hay  on  the  lawn.  Within,  the  Reaper  of  Death 
was  putting  in  his  sickle.  So  thought  I,  as  I  looked  first  out  of  the 
window  and  then  upon  the  countenance  of  the  beautiful  child.  It  wore 
an  expression  of  intense  pain,  but  how  patient,  how  innocent,  how 
infantile  1  Who  would  not  become  a  vicarious  sufferer  in  these  cases, 
if  it  were  possible  for  such  pangs  to  be  transferred !  There  were  many 
toys  scattered  about  the  room  which  were  soon  to  be  gathered  together 
and  locked  up  in  some  little  depository.  Alas !  who  would  be  left  in 
that  house  to  discover  such  a  magazine  in  after  years,  and  to  bedew 
each  fond  memento !  For  such  incidents  do  happen  in  families ;  and 
they  call  forth  many  a  secret  gush  of  old  sorrow,  and  that  hopeless 
pining  for  the  dead  for  which  we  have  no  word,  but  which  the  Latins 
denominate  desiderium.  The  books  with  pictures  which  used  to  aficurd 
so  much  delight,  all  thumbed  and  dog-leaved  and  tattered ;  the  box  of 
games,  the  Christmas  presents,  the  sword,  the  gun,  the  trumpet,  the 
drum,  the  gay  plume — look  at  the  cheeks  of  the  mother,  and  say 
whether  the  tear  is  less  sacred  because  it  rolls  in  silence  I 

There  was  a  toy-horse  upon  the  bed.  The  child  threw  out  his  wasted 
arm,  drew  it  toward  him  a  few  inches  with  a  wistful  look,  and  then  let 
go  the  string.  But  he  drew  his  grandfather  down  to  him,  throwing  his 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  seeing  a  tear  which  had  filled  up  the  wrinkle 
on  his  face,  (it  was  the  last  from  a  once  full  fountain !)  he  wiped  it  away, 
kissed  him  with  parched  lips,  and  articulated  with  French  accent, 
'  AniEu ! ' 

*  It  is  too  much ! '  said  the  old  man,  pressing  his  hands  upon  his 
heart  and  sinking  into  a  chair.  Then  he  rose  up  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

'  Jerome,'  murmured  the  child,  looking  wildly. 

*  Hasten,  hasten,  Jerome  !  —  he  is  calhng  you.' 
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But  when  the  faithful  domestic  came  up,  the  child  was  speechless ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  after  he  was  dead. 

Ah !  how  beautiful  is  that  sleep  which  is  without  dreams  by  night, 
and  from  which  there  is  no  waking  in  the  morning !  I  stood  over  him, 
and  as  the  golden  light  streamed  through  the  casement  and  lay  upon  his 
auburn  locks  and  on  nis  pure  brow,  I  thought  within  myself,  '  How  dainty 
a  potentate  is  Death ;  and  seeing  that  his  realms  are  only  darkness  and 
his  food  the  worm,  what  need  has  he  to  quench  the  light  of  the  young, 
or  to  deck  his  kingdom  with  the  beautiful  ?  When  there  are  such  mul- 
titudes who  would  willingly  throw  themselves  into  his  arms,  and  hail 
him  as  a  boon  friend,  why  does  he  exact  the  company  of  those  who 
shrink  from  him  as  the  Kino  of  Terrors  ?  Why  does  he  despise  the 
decrepit,  the  aged,  and  the  unhappy,  and  take  with  him  the  beautiful 
child,  the  young  virgin,  and  the  youth  of  promise?  To  these,  the  air 
which  they  breathe  is  luxury,  and  they  pine  not  yet  for  the  peaceful  rest 
of  the  tomb.  These  are  not  questions  for  the  heart  to  suggest,  for  the 
lips  to  express,  or  for  man  to  answer.  But  this  we  know,  that  neither 
animated  rooms  nor  gay  assemblies,  nor  the  living  world  itself,  contain 
so  much  of  what  was  once  wit  and  beauty,  and  passion  and  glory,  as  thy 
still,  cold  sanctuary,  oh  Grave ! 

Such  reflections  stole  upon  me ;  and  going  home  and  sitting  down  in 
the  undisturbed  solitude  of  my  chamber,  I  composed  these  few  lines : 


TO        A        DEAD        CHILD. 

Oh  !  brightest  dream  and  fairest  form 

My  vision  ever  knew ! 
Thou  art  melted  from  my  sight  away 

As  heaven  absorbs  the  dew. 

Closed  are  those  lips  that  cannot  speak, 

And  the  dull  eye  is  dead; 
The  rose  is  banished  from  thy  cheek, 

The  dimpling  smile  is  fled. 

Thy  little  feet  no  more  on  earth 
Shall  ramble  midst  its  sweets, 

But  kiss  the  flowers  of  heayenly  birth, 
Or  tread  the  golden  streets. 

Oh !  in  yon  high  ethereal  isles 

By  ancient  patriarchs  trod, 
Thv  brow  is  radiant  with  the  smiles 

And  sunshine  of  its  God. 

For  thee,  so  destitute  of  sin, 

80  passionless,  my  boy  ! 
The  task  was  light  to  enter  in, 

And  claim  the  promised  joy. 

Oh !  for  the  spirit  of  a  child, 

A  mould  of  purer  clay, 
To  burst  its  bands  with  rapture  wild, 

And  rise  to  endless  day ! 
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The  court-yard  of  old  Basing  rinffs  with  many  an  arm^d  heel, 

And  on  the  ear  comes  sharp  and  clear  the  clink  of  martial  steel  \ 

And  in  the  hall  and  from  the  wall  it  is  a  goodly  sight 

To  see  the  dauntless  cavaliers  all  harnessed  for  the  fight ; 

For  loyal  hearts  are  beating  there,  and  vaulted  arches  ring 

With  the  brave  old  English  war-cry,  *  For  God  and  for  our  King !  * 

But  ere  that  gallant  heart-acclaim  is  hushed  within  the  hall, 
A  herald's  trumpet  summons  forth  the  chieftain  to  the  wall : 
Say  wherefore  flaunts  yon  banner  upon  the  wings  of  pride. 
And  wherefore  gleams  the  hostile  sword  at  each  Malignant's  side  ? 
Unbar  old  Basin^'s  massive  gates,  ungird  the  threatening  sword. 
Nor  dare  with  rebel  force  dispute  the  legions  of  the  Lord ! ' 


fold 


'  Hence  to  the  crop-eared  knaves  and  say  yon  banner's  every 
Bears  *  Aimez  Loyaute '  emUazed  in  characters  of  gold ; 
If  farther  speech  the  churls  would  have,  we  '11  answer  them  right  soon 
From  moutn  of  clamorous  culverin  and  fiery  musketoon ; 
Ho !  soldier !  blow  thy  bugle-blast,  and  witn  no  stinted  breath 
Hurl  back  into  the  traitor's  teeth  defiance  to  the  death ! ' 

Lo !  who  is  he  that  strides  yon  tent  with  fierce  and  moody  eye, 

As  herald's  voice  recounteth  o'er  stem  Winchester's  reply  ? 

Why  gnaws  he  thus  his  nether  lip  as  if  to  hold  confined 

Bold  thoughts  of  high  aggrandizement  that  haunt  his  troubled  mind  ? 

And  wherefore  clenches  he  so  fast  his  broad  and  heavy  hand, 

As  if  he  kingly  sceptre  held,  or  baton  of  command  ? 

The  swart  and  burly  Oliver,  who  grasps  his  ready  sword. 

And  cries  aloud  :  <  Here  's  work  for  those  who  battle  for  the  Lord ! 

Awake,  arise !  gird  well  your  loins,  ye  chosen  men  of  might, 

He  calls  whose  glory  ye  have  seen  in  visions  of  the  night. 

To  horse  ere  dawn !  for  when  the  sun  sliall  sink  beneath  the  flood, 

His  rays  will  catch  a  redder  glow  from  off  a  field  of  blood ! ' 

A  thousand  told  of  men  as  bold  as  e'er  of  woman  bom, 

With  psalm  and  prayer  and  solemn  air  watch  anxiously  the  dawn : 

They  gaze  in  sadness  on  the  sun,  for  who  can  surely  say 

The  blessed  beam  that  greets  them  now  is  not  his  farewell  ray  ? 

And  every  pulse  beats  hurriedly,  and  busy  thoughts  are  rife. 

For  none  are  there  to  prophesy  the  issue  of  the  strife. 

The  lady  Helen  with  her  lord  sate  waiting  for  the  day, 
And  ever  as  her  tear-drops  came  he  kissed  those  tears  away : 
*  Ho !  warder !  tell  us  of  the  night ! '  cried  many  a  gallant  peer. 
And  *  warder,  tell  us  of  the  night ! '  *bried  many  a  cavalier : 
And  worthy  master  Fuller,  in  his  sable  garments  dight, 
Throwing  back  his  study-window,  asked  the  tidings  of  the  night. 
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*  God  sain  ye,  noble  mastera ! '  the  ancient  soldier  said, 
And  leaningr  on  his  partisan,  he  tiiowly  shook  his  head; 

I  have  peered  into  the  darkness  till  mine  eyes  are  dim,  I  trow, 
Yet  as  mine  ears  are  not  grown  dull,  methmks  I  hear  them  now ; 
Now,  as  the  morning  sun  comes  up,  and  with  bis  golden  fire 
Is  gilding  hill  and  tree- top,  and  the  chapel's  lofljr  spire. 

'  Not  with  war*s  gorgeous  blazonry  of  banner,  trump  and  drum, 
But  like  a  gathering  thunder-cloud  the  ^im  enthusiasts  come. 
All  solemnly  and  silently  they  are  loommg  on  their  way, 
With  a  stern  and  gloomy  bearing,  and  an  ominous  array. 
1  should  take  them  for  a  spectral  host  from  the  chamel  of  the  dead, 
Were  it  not  for  the  low  ceaseless  hum  and  heavy  martial  tread. 

'Ah  well  I  know  stout  Oliver,  and  well  have  cause  to  know, 
For  never  saw  I  man  before  dealt  such  a  fearful  blow : 
I  saw  him  at  red  Naseby,  and  my  heart  was  troubled  sore, 
And  I  lay  beneath  his  horse's  feet  at  bloody  Marston-moor, 
Where,  as  the  smith  his  hammer  plies,  plied  he  his  arm  in  fight. 
With  a  stately  and  a  solemn  stroke,  and  a  resistless  might.* 

Uprose  the  lady  Helen,  and  a  silken  scarf  took  she, 
Where  woven  by  her  own  fair  hands  shone  *  Aimes  Loyaute  !  * 
She  girded  it  about  her  lord  and  buckled  on  his  spur, 
And  thus  she  spake  with  faltering  tongue  to  princely  Winchester : 
'  I  do  not  bid  thee,  good  my  lord,  be  backward  in  the  strife. 
But  oh  !  a  woman  s  love  still  pleads,  be  chary  of  thy  life ! ' 

*  Look  from  thy  lattice,  gentle  Nell,'  the  fearless  warrior  said, 

*  And  where  the  combat  presses  most  thou  *lt  find  thy  silken  braid : 
Foul  scorn  it  were  if  he  whom  thou  hast  guerdon'cf  with  thy  love. 
In  such  a  cause  'gainst  such  a  foe  a  recreant  should  prove ! 
Houseless  and  landless  I  may  be,  but  never  blush  or  shame 
Shall  mantle  o'er  thy  pale  pure  brow  at  mention  of  my  name.' 

At  mom  the  loily  fortress  frowned  in  grandeur  on  the  foe. 

Noon  saw  its  walls,  all  rent  and  torn,  heaped  in  the  fosse  below ; 

And  still  the  work  goes  on  amain,  with  strong  unfaltering  arm. 

And  taunt  and  jeer  from  cavalier  are  answered  by  a  psalm ; 

Till  stroke  on  stroke  the  strong  chain  broke,  and  witn  a  thundering  sound 

The  broad  and  ponderous  draw-bridge  falls,  loud  crashing  to  the  ground  ! 

'  Smite  down  the  sons  of  Belial !  *  those  iron  foemen  cry ; 

*  For  church  and  king,  and  woman's  love !  *  the  bristling  walls  reply. 
As  waters  which  their  barriers  burst  impetuous  roll  along. 

So  from  the  gates  the  cavaliers  pour  forth  upon  the  throng; 
And  ever  where  the  scarf  is  seen,  amid  the  bloodiest  press. 
There 's  a  lifted  hand  and  a  gleaming  brand,  and  a  sturdy  foe  the  less ! 

But  bootless  is  the  fierce  assault  of  chivalrous  emprize. 

For  Oliver  is  bearing  down,  and  whoso  dares  him,  dies ! 

Amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray  his  crimson  blade  bath  shone. 

And  though  there  's  blood  upon  his  brow,  that  blood  is  not  his  own. 

From  right  to  left  his  weapon  falls,  nor  falleth  it  in  vain,  . 

For  men  can  trace  his  gory  path  by  gazing  on  the  slain. 

*  Hosannah  to  the  Lord  ! '  he  cries,  *  the  victory  is  won ! 

But  not  by  us,  bj  Him  alone  the  good  work  hath  been  done ; 
Lo !  prideful  Wmcliester  at  bay,  like  lion  in  his  lair. 
With  corslet  hacked  and  scarf  ail  torn,  and  wild  dishevelled  hair : 
He  yields,  he  yields  !  —  not  unto  us  the  glory  of  this  day ^ 
But  unto  Him  nfhose  name  hath  been  our  buckler  in  the  fray  ! ' 
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NUMBER      TEBXE. 


The  cultivator  of  the  North,  where  Christophe  reigned,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  more  industrious  than  his  brethren  in  the  other 
districts.  His  black  Majesty  saw  that  they  were  disposed  to  give  up  all 
habits  of  labor,  and  counteracted  such  effects  by  the  most  arbitrary 
tyranny.  The  terror  of  his  name  was  as  effectual  as  the  whip  of  the 
overseer ;  and  they  have  accordingly  preserved  in  some  degree  a  taste 
for  work.  Not  that  the  indolent  are  led  entirely  to  their  own  free  will, 
for  there  are  various  laws  not  only  to  promote  but  to  enforce  labor. 
Every  country  negro  for  example  is  obliged  to  live  on  his  own  land,  or 
'  to  take  the  act,'  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  work  upon  a  certain 
estate  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  any  vagabonds  who  are  found  in  the 
country  without  any  visible  means  of  subsistence  are  sent  to  prison. 
Often  too,  when  the  towns  show  an  unusual  number  of  idlers,  a  procla- 
mation is  issued  by  the  commandant  of  the  same,  ordering  them  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  several  places  of  abode.  And  there  are 
other  measures  still  more  effectual  to  enforce  labor ;  to  compel  people, 
in  other  words,  to  drive  the  wolf  from  their  own  doors.  There  resides 
within  given  limits  a  personage  called  the  '  rural  officer,'  who  has  the 
supervision  of  the  neighboring  country,  who  visits  the  farms,  and  notes 
neglected  land.  Where  the  ground  is  found  bearing  too  flagrant 
proofs  of  lazy  occupants,  they  are  n^arched  off  '  sans  ceremonie '  to 
gaol.  Then  a  file  of  soldiers  is  seen  marching  into  town,  having  in 
their  midst  a  posse  of  men  and  women,  ragged  and  half  starved,  com- 
ing from  a  rich  piece  of  land  overgrown  with  weeds  and  thickets,  the 
coffee-trees  overrun  and  choked  up  with  worthless  vines.  Nothing  pre- 
vents this  wilderness  from  being  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose  but 
the  inveterate  sloth  of  the  shameless  and  sturdy  occupants. 

If  it  is  asked  how  there  can  be  any  lazy  people  in  such  a  country, 
the  answer  is,  that  the  standard  of  industry  is  too  low.  The  occasional 
punishment  of  individuals  has  doubtless  some  good  effect  as  an  exam- 
ple; but  a  good  estate,  having  any  thing  like  the  comforts  which  a 
man  with  the  aid*  of  his  family  might  command,  is  seldom  seen. 
The  number  of  whites  residing  in  the  Island  is  probably  less  than  five 
hundred,  (the  population  being  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand,) 
and  the  deaths  of  whites  in  the  different  ports  probably  exceeds  this 
number  annually.  There  are  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  Ameri- 
cans residing  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  and  of 
American  merchants  it  is  believed  there  is  not  one.  An  edict  was 
issued  a  few  years  since,  that  no  foreigner  should  henceforth  be 
allowed  to  take  a  license  as  a  merchant,  excepting  those  already  in 
trade,  who  could  continue  business  by  petitioning  the  President  for 
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permission,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  which  permission  he  promptly 
granted. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  for  some  time  the  only  American 
merchant  in  the  Island,  holding  the  right  to  do  business  in  his  own 
name,  and  paying  therefor  an  annual  tax  of  six  hundred  dollars.  Hav- 
ing left  the  country,  there  is  not  now  a  single  individual  of  his  country- 
men possessing  this  privilege ;  and  the  very  large  trade  which  we  have 
with  the  Island  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  native  merchants.  But 
not  only  are  there  no  American  merchants ;  there  is  no  consul  or  other 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  protect  her  seamen  and  the 
interests  of  her  citizens.  At  the  same  time  the  above  regulation  was 
promulgated,  another  was  put  forth,  to  the  effect  that  no  foreign  consul 
or  commercial  agent  should  be  recognized  by  government,  unless  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  own  government  to  President  Boyer. 
This  stroke  of  policy  was  aimed  directly  at  the  United  States,  or  rather 
it  was  beating  Old  Nick  round  the  stump ;  since  they  well  knew  that 
oar  government  would  not  notice  the  new  law,  and  our  consuls  would 
immediately  die  a  natural  deatH,  as  far  as  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions was  concerned. 

To  the  foreigner  landing  upon  these  shores,  or  elsewhere  within  the 
tropics,  the  sun  appears  to  have  very  nearly  the  same  power  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  one  feels  a  constant  anxiety  more  or  less 
intense,  until  he  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  acclimating  fever.  His 
chance  then  for  life  depends  very  much  upon  his  habits,  his  constitu- 
tion, and  his  medical  attendance.  If  he  survives  the  attack,  he  is 
ready  to  tread  the  soil  like  a  native.  With  a  broad  Panama  on  his 
head  he  braves  the  scorching  sun  at  every  hour  of  the  day;  he  enjoys 
the  sea-breeze  as  it  pours  its  refreshing  streams  through  his  apartments ; 
and  when  it  dies  away  he  waits,  cool  and  patients,  for  the  land-wind 
which  comes,  as  regular  as  night,  fresh  from  the  mountains.  He  no 
longer  worries  over  every  meal  he  eats,  anxious  and  alarmed  lest  some- 
thing which  he  has  taken  may  be  feverish  and  unwholesome  food.  His 
first  glance  in  the  morning  is  not  at  the  glass  to  ascertain  if  his  com- 
plexion has  altered  since  the  previous  day.  He  no  longer  shrinks  from 
a  delicious  morceau,  fearing  lest  his  enemy  may  lurk  there ;  and  he  no 
loncrer  shudders  when  a  case  of  sickness  or  death  is  mentioned.  But 
if  he  dies  —  ah!  thtn  there  is  the  unattended  hearse,  the  friendless 
funeral ;  and  he  lies  unwept  and  forgotten  in  the  stranger's  grave. 

There  came  to  reside  among  us  a  French  merchant,  who  received 
from  his  friends  a  large  business.  So  thriving  was  he,  that  he  sent  all 
the  way  to  Bordeaux  for  his  brother.  The  latter  soon  arrived  and 
proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  little  circle.  Good  tempered  and 
gentlemanlike,  and  understanding  perfectly  the  '  savoirvivre*  he  became 
at  once  a  general  favorite.  Afler  a  residence  of  six  or  seven  years  it 
was  agreed  that  Antoine,  the  younger,  should  return  to  France,  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  more  extensive  trade.  The  ship  was  in  the 
harbor  which  was  to  bear  him  to  his  native  city,  and  he  was  making  his 
preparations  in  the  highest  spirits,  waiting  for  the  voyage,  and  longing 
with  a  Frenchman's  enthusiasm  once  more  to  see  his  own  dear  France. 
The  anchor  was  a-peak,  the  sails  were  loosed,  and  the  good  ship  was 
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ready  Mike  a  greyhound  in  the  slips'  to  bound  away.  The  boat  was 
sent  for  the  passenger;  he  was  feverish  and  could  not  embark;  she 
waited  for  him  until  the  next  day ;  but  he  grew  worse,  and  the  ship 
went  to  sea.  In  one  week,  instead  of  being  on  his  way  Aoiii«,  he  was 
in  the  silent  grave-yard.  His  brother,  who  had  been  esteemed  a  hard 
unfeeling  man,  took  his  death  deeply  to  heart.  He  lost  his  interest  in 
every  thing ;  his  appetite  failed  him ;  and  the  strong  man  took  to  his 
bed,  and  in  one  month  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  brother.  The  visiter  may  find  the  grave-stones  of  Joseph 
and  Antoine  Savona  side  by  side  in  that  secluded  cemetery.  And  yet 
this  is  perhaps  the  healthiest  spot  in  the  West  Indies.  Deaths  among 
the  foreign  seamen  are  extremely  rare,  having  averaged  not  more  than 
one  in  three  years,  for  the  last  nine !  I  never  knew  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  to  occur ;  while  Port-au-Prince,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  has 
been  the  grave  of  tens  of  thousands  slain  by  this  fell  destroyer. 

The  coast  from  Jeremie  to  Port-au-Prince  presents  a  great  variety  of 
mountain  scenery ;  and  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance  the  voyager  has 
the  smooth  *  bight  of  Leogane '  to  sail  through,  protected  by  the  Island 
of  Gonaives,  which  extends  along  the  seaward  side.  Along  this  coast 
lay  the  district  ruled  by  one  of  the  five  great  Caciques,  whom  Colum- 
bus found  when  he  dropped  among  them  *  from  the  skies.'  This  was 
the  territory  of  Xaragua.  '  The  Spaniards  (who  had  formed  a  colony 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Island)  had  heard,'  says  Irving,  '  many 
accounts  of  the  soft  and  delightful  region  of  Xaragua,  in  one  part  of 
which  some  of  the  Indian  traditions  placed  their  Elysian  fields.  They 
had  heard  much  also  of  the  beauty  and  urbanity  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mode  of  their  reception  was  calculated  to  confirm  their  favorable 
prepossessions.  About  this  time  messengers  arrived  from  Behechio, 
cacique  of  Xaragua,  informing  him  that  he  had  large  quantities  of 
cotton  and  other  articles  in  which  his  tribute  was  to  be  paid,  ready  for 
delivery.  The  Adelantado,  the  brother  of  Columbus,  immediately 
summoned  a  numerous  train,  who  gladly  set  forth  with  him  to  revisit 
this  fruitful  and  happy  region.  They  were  again  received  with  songs,  and 
dances,  etc'  -  •  •  '  The  accounts  of  Xaragua  give  a  picture  of  savage 
life  in  its  perfection  of  indolent  ease  and  untasked  enjoyment  The  trou- 
bles which  distracted  the  other  parts  of  devoted  Hayti  had  not  yet  reached 
the  inhabitants  of  this  pleasant  region.  Living  among  beautiful  and 
fruitful  groves,  on  the  borders  of  a  sea  which  appeared  forever  tranquil 
and  unvexed  by  storms ;  having  few  wants,  and  those  readily  supplied, 
they  appeared  emancipated  from  the  common  lot  of  labor,  and  to  pass 
their  lives  in  one  uninterrupted  holiday.  When  the  Spaniards  regarded 
the  fertility  and  sweetness  of  this  country,  the  gentleness  of  its  people 
and  the  beauty  of  its  women,  they  pronounced  it  a  perfect  paradise.' 

The  writer,  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Xaragua,  bears  his  testi- 
mony to  the  fidelity  of  these  accounts,  so  far  as  soil,  scenery  and 
climate  are  concerned. 

Hills  of  every  shape,  sometimes  throwing  up  a  wall  five  hundred  feet 
above  his  head,  appear  about  to  oppose  the  traveller's  progress,  while  the 
tall  trees  waving  over  the  brink  seem  as  if  they  might  lose  their  balance 
and  come  crashing  down  upon  his  path.     As  he  winds  round  the  base, 
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a  broad  amphitheatre  spreads  out  before  him,  formed  by  a  series  of 
hills  sweeping  round  and  up,  in  vast  waves  of  verdure.  Here,  his  horse 
treads  upon  a  soft  grassy  carpet,  where  the  ear  cannot  detect  his  footfall ; 
and  from  the  summit  of  this  hill  the  blue  ocean  bursts  upon  the  view, 
and  apparently  a  stone  cast  from  the  hand  would  fall  upon  the  beach 
below,  thodgh  it  is  several  miles  distant.  Here  groves  of  the  palmetto 
wave  their  crackling  limbs;  there  the  huge  mahogany  stands,  the 
monarch  of  the  woods.  Now,  as  you  pass  under  the  lofly  '  Monbin,' 
you  crush  at  every  step  its  fragrant  and  refreshing  fruit.  Here,  you 
wind  up  a  path  so  serpentine  that  you  may  converse  with  your  com- 
panions who  are  higher  up  though  they  are  two  miles  in  advance  by  the 
road.  There  you  may  follow  a  river  road,  and  completely  change  your 
prospect  every  hundred  rods ;  there,  you  may  follow  another,  and  be 
compelled  to  ford  its  crystal  waters  thirty  times  in  a  less  number  of 
miles.  Here  a  stream  rushes  through  the  defiles  of  the  hills  with  the 
velocity  of  a  torrent ;  there  another  flows  gently  along  over  snow-white 
pebbles.  Here  you  pass  through  forests  whose  tall  trees  are  so  enveloped 
with  vines  running  to  their  tops,  that  not  a  leaf  of  their  own  nor  a 
particle  of  the  trunk  are  visible.  Now,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  lave 
your  horse's  feet  as  you  ride  along  the  beach,  and  anon  you  are  climb- 
ing a  hill  where  the  steep  sides  and  the  thick  growing  trees  contract 
the  broad  view  of  the  minute  previous  into  a  few  feet  of  pathway,  and 
the  light  of  noon  is  changed  to  the  twilight  of  evening. 

But  where  are  now  'the  gentle  people'  who  lived  on  these  fruits, 
and  bathed  in  these  rivers,  and  roamed  over  these  hills,  and  were  happy 
for  unknown  ages  in  this  unknown  world  ?  They  are  gone,  like  the 
Iroquois,  the  Hurons,  and  the  Delawares;  yet  not  like  them;  for  while 
these  fell  manfully,  disputing  the  right  of  the  intruders,  and  died  like 
warriors,  the  mild  children  of  Hayti  were  worn  out  with  unaccustomed 
labor,  and  hunted  to  death,  hardly  striking  a  blow  in  defence  of  their 
beautiful  homes !  Two  short  centuries  have  passed,  and  their  existence 
is  like  a  dream.  And  who  is  the  successor  of  the  exterminated  race  7 
Is  it  the  greedy  Spaniard  raving  for  gold  7  —  or  his  siipplanter,  the  proud 
Frenchman,  smiling  and  satisfied,  as  he  gazes  upon  the  rich  coffee- 
groves  and  cane-fields  with  which  his  enterprise  had  covered  the  soil  7 
It  is  none  of  these.  Another  people,  a  stranger  to  them  all,  trans- 
planted from  their  own  distant  homes,  not  by  their  own  wills  or  their 
own  wants,  but  to  serve  the  wills  and  the  wants  of  alien  masters,  are 
now  the  uncontrolled  lords  of  the  soil  which  their  slavish  hands  had 
tilled.  What  romance,  what  tale  that  wiled  away  the  '  nights '  of  the 
Arabian  Caliph,  is  stranger  than  this  romance  of  the  red  race  and  the 
black  7  The  one  unfitted  by  his  wild  education  to  breathe  the  same 
air  with  the  white  intruder  upon  his  soil,  and  so  to  perish ;  the  other 
brought  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  humble  and  strong  and 
easy,  kisses  the  rod,  until  the  day  of  change  comes,  and  then,  where  the 
red  American  perished,  the  African  overpowers  the  European,  and 
rules  triumphant  over  a  land  bathed  in  the  blood  of  all ! 

To  wile  away  a  heavy  hour,  I  was  wont  to  stroll  to  a  neighboring 
hill,  where  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean  was  spread  out,  and  far  on  the 
distant  horizon  was  seen  the  faint  outline  of  mountains  in  Cuba  and  at 
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Cape  Nicholai  Mole.  Part  of  the  town  swept  around  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  in  ful]  view  lay  the  market-place  and  parade-ground ;  and  as 
the  different  guard-stations  were  relieved,  the  roll  of  the  drum  came 
clear  and  sharp  up  the  hill,  reminding  us  that  no  display  of  guns  and 
drums  and  bayonets  was  required  in  our  own  favored  land.  Many  a 
sad  and  many  a  happy  hour  have  we  passed  there.  Sad,  when  the 
ocean  gave  no  sign  of  long-expected  tidings  from  home,  throwing  back 
upon  our  hearts  the  bitter  feeling  of '  hope  deferred ; '  cheerful,  joyous, 
when  the  good  glass  defined  the  white  speck  on  the  far  distant  horizon 
to  be  the  square  topsail  of  a  foreign  and  probably  of  an  American 
vessel !  And  then  we  were  wont  to  sit  down  in  the  pleasant  shade  and 
watch  her  for  hours  as  she  grew  taller  and  taller  upon  the  waters,  until 
at  last  the  welcome  emblem  floated  from  the  mast-head,  and  crowned 
our  hopes  with  full  fruition. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  was  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  mansion 
of  the  '  Commandant  de  la  Place'  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  arches 
of  the  cellars,  a  rabbit  warren,  and  other  apartments  of  the  basement 
remained,  but  not  another  vestige  of  the  building  itself,  excepting  the 
steps  in  front.  The  gardens  extended  round  on  every  side,  and  were 
divided  into  sections  or  plots  of  some  sixty  or  eighty  feet  square  by 
solid  masonry  four  feet  high ;  and  these  walls  are  perfect.  Many  fruit 
trees  still  wave  their  golden  boughs  over  these  grounds,  and  the  fragrant 
jasmines  still  '  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'  The  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  the  builders  and  occupants  of  this  pleasant  spot ; 
to  the  fair  children  of  France  who  assembled  in  this  dhady  grove  to 
»hold  pleasant  converse;  to  read  the  last  romance  from  Paris;  to  tune 
the  light  guitar,  and  to  enjoy  the  view  and  the*breezes  of  ocean.  From 
the  tdl  topmasts  in  the  harbor  below  the  lily-white  flag  of  the  Bour- 
bons constantly  greeted  their  sight ;  and  as  the  warm  thoughts  of  home 
arose,  they  would  turn  to  the  distant  horizon,  and  gaze  as  if  their  vision 
could  pierce  through  the  thousand  leagues  which  lay  between  them  and 
their  own  or  their  fathers'  birth-place.  Is  this  mere  fancy?  Answer, 
emigrant  or  traveller,  on  whatever  shore  your  alien  feet  have  trod ! 

And  thus  they  passed  their  days  amid  gardens  and  groves,  and  flow- 
ers and  fountains ;  the  busy  town  at  their  feet,  with  its  paraphernalia 
of  trade,  was  to  them  a  volume  which  they  did  not  seek  to  open ;  for 
these  favorites  of  fortune  were  the  children  of  colonial  officers  or  of 
wealthy  planters,  and  nothing  but  rank  or  riches  found  their  way  within 
the  magic  circle  in  which  they  moved.  What  gay  banquets  had  been 
held  beneath  that  roof!  How  had  the  tables  groaned  beneath  the  rich 
viands  served  in  massive  plate !  How  obsequious  had  been  the  slaves 
stationed  behind  each  guest  to  change  the  varying  courses  and  serve 
the  sparkling  wine!  And  where  were  now  those  guests?  Though 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed,  most  if  not  all  of 
them  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  and  if  there  were  any  survivors  of 
the  revolutionary  horrors,  they  were  far  away,  seeking  consolation  for 
their  losses  in  the  vain  hope  of  restitution  to  their  former  grandeur. 
And  where  were  the  obsequious  slaves?  Many  of  them  still  lived.  The 
old  couple  in  yonder  hovel  were  of  the  number.  Victors  in  the  struggle, 
they  lived  still  in  sight  of  their  old  home,  and  the  magnificence  of  their 
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master's  establishment  is  freshly  remembered.  Question  them;  their 
answers  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  There  is  too  much  crime 
involved  in  such  recollections.  They  would  that  a  Lethe  might  pour 
its  streams  over  the  land  and  wash  out  the  remembrance  of  the  past, 
and  the  danger  of  future  retribution  1  The  negro  of  Hayti  loves  not  to 
dwell  upon  by-gone  days  1 

On  my  last  visit  *  to  the  hill,'  in  1840,  the  flowers  once  so  carefully 
nurtured  still  survived  the  neglect  of  an  age,  and  were  yet  blooming 
around  the  broken  steps  and  gate-way,  and  the  guava  and  mango  and 
orange  bore  their  fruit  in  the  deserted  gardens :  but  the  only  charm  of 
the  spot,  the  melancholy  one  of  loneliness,  was  destroyed.  A  squalid 
band  of  beggars  and  cripples  had  taken  up  their  dismal  abode  in  the 
arched  cellars,  from  whence,  as  the  bats  flew  in  at  dawn,  they  sallied 
forth,  to  begin  with  the  day  another  struggle  with  famine  and  disease. 
The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  aversion  which  the  Haytien 
has  to  recur  to  past  events.  A  Frenchman  travelling  in  the  island 
stopped  at  the  house  of  an  old  negro,  who  for  his  zeal  in  revolutionary 
times  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  plentiful  repast  of 
rice,  fowls,  bananas,  etc.,  was  set  before  the  hungry  Gas9on,  who  did 
ample  justice  thereto.  Turning  over  the  heavy  silver  fork  in  his  hand, 
he  read  a  name  engraved  in  large  letters  which  he  recognized  as  that  of 
a  rich  planter  who  had  lived  in  these  parts.  With  vast  indiscretion, 
our  white  man  pursued  his  examination  to  the  other  spoons  and  forks 
upon  the  table,  of  which  there  was  made  quite  a  display,  and  found 
upon  all,  in  large  letters,  as  was  the  fashion  with  the  ostentatious  plan- 
ter, the  name  of  D'Orville  at  full  length.  Aware  that  it  was  a  ticklish  ' 
question,  but  bursting  with  curiosity,  he  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den, 
and  cried  out :  '  Why,  Colonel  where  did  you  get  all  this  plate,  which  I 
perceive  belonged  to  the  family  of  D'Orville  1*  The  Colonel  laying 
down  the  banana  which  he  was  discussing  with  the  knife  and  fork  of 
Dame  Nature,  fixed  his  guest  (and  that  guest  a  Frenchman)  with  a 
steady  gaze,  and  without  any  outward  sign  of  discomposure,  answered 
quietly  :  '  Mangez  mange  ou,  hlanc^  et  pas  melez  corps  ou  dans  z* affaires 
qui  pas  gardS  ou,*  which  means :  '  Eat  your  victuals,  white  man,  and 
do  n't  ask  questions  about  things  which  do  n't  concern  you.'  The  in- 
quisitive guest  afterward  had  his  curiosity  satisfied,  by  ascertaining  that 
he  had  eaten  his  dinner  on  the  D'Orville  estate,  and  that  the  Colonel 
had  been  one  of  the  D'Orville  slaves  I  But  the  blacks  are  sometimes, 
nay  often,  much  attached  to  the  families  of  their  old  masters ;  bringing 
them  presents  from  the  country,  living  with  them  as  servants,  and  taking 
an  interest  in  all  their  concerns.  This  feeling  is  seen  more  commonly 
in  the  women.  I  refer  to  their  colored  owners,  and  not  to  the  whites. 
None  of  the  latter  ever  venture  themselves  upon  the  island. 

There  was  one  expression  which  the  negroes  bestowed  upon  each 
other  occasionally,  which  I  could  not  for  a  long'^time  interpret.  This 
was  '  Negre-maitre.'  Did  it  mean  that  the* person  addressed  was  a 
'  master  negro '  or  negro  *  par  excellence  1 '  From  the  vanity  of  the 
race,  I  thought  this  likely ;  but  at  last  I  ascertained  the  true  meaning, 
which  is  '  master's  negro.'  So  the  next  time  I  heard  it  I  knew  that  ike 
two  had  belonged  to  the  same  master,  and  that  they  gave  each  other  the 
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aflfectionate  title  of  '  master's  niggers.'  Great  respect  is  paid  to  a  dii^ 
ference  of  age.  The  boy  of  six  years  addressing  the  boy  of  ten,  or 
the  youth  of  sixteen  accosting  the  man  of  twenty-five,  is  always  ex- 
pected to  fit  a  handle  to  his  senior's  name.  Among  friends  and  inti- 
mates it  is  '  frere '  or  '  cousin,'  or  '  compere.'  Thus,  Jaques  speaking  to 
his  elder,  Pierre,  says  *  brother  Pierre,*  or  *  cousin  Pierre,'  though  there 
be  no  consanguinity  between  them.  It  is  a  singular  mark  of  respect, 
always  expected  and  always  paid  to  a  difference  in  age.  When  there 
are  two  of  the  same  name,  they  call  each  other  'Tokai.'        g^,  Croix. 


THOUGHT      OP      THE      PILGRIMS 
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How  beauteotti  in  the  morning  light, 

All  glittering  in  her  pride, 
Tiu-MuuNTAiH  from  her  ancient  height 

Looks  down  upon  the  tide ! 
The  fond  wind  woos  her  from  the  sea. 
And  the  wave  claspB  her  lovingly 

Ab  bridegroom  clups  his  bride. 

And  out  across  the  waters  dark, 

Careering  on  their  way. 
Comes  manv  a  gallant  home-bound  bark, 

Swifl  dasnine  o*er  the  bay. 
Their  canvass  hath  the  morning  gales. 
The  sunlight  gilds  their  swelling  sails, 

And  flashes  on  the  spray. 

Not  thus  toward  fair  New-England*s  coast, 

With  eager-hearted  crew, 
The  Pilgrim-freighted,  tempest-tost. 

And  lonely  Mayflower  drew ! 
There  was  no  hand  outstretched  to  bless, 
No  welcome  from  the  wilderness 

To  cheer  her  hardy  few. 

But  onward  drave  the  wintry  clouds 

Athwart  the  darkening  sky, 
And  hoarsely  through  the  stiffening  shrouds 

The  wind  swept  stormily  ; 
While  shrillv  from  the  beetling  rock 
That  seemed  the  billows*  force  to  mock, 

Broke  forth  the  sea-gull's  cry. 

GoD*9  blessing  on  their  memories ! 

Those  sturdy  ones  and  bold, 
Who  girt  their  hearts  in  righteousness. 

Like  martyr-men  of  old ; 
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And  mid  oppression,  sternly  sought 
To  hold  the  sacred  boon  oi  Tuough 
In  freedom  uncontrolled. 


TOL.  ZIZ. 


They  lefl  the  old  ancestral  hall, 

The  creed  they  might  not  own ; 
They  lefl  home,  kindred,  fortune,  all  — 

Leil  glory  and  renown; 
For  what  to  them  was  pride  of  birth, 
Or  what  to  them  were  pomps  of  earth, 

Who  sought  a  heavenly  crown  ? 

Strong  armed  in  faith  they  crossed  the  flood; 

Flere,  mid  the  forest  fair, 
With  axe  and  mattock,  from  the  wood 

They  laid  broad  pastures  bare ; 
And  with  their  plough-shares  turned  the  plain. 
And  planted  fields  ot  yellow  grain. 

And  built  their  dwellings  there. 

The  Pilgrim  Sires  !     How  from  the  night 

Of  centuries  dim  and  vast, 
It  comes  o*er  every  hill  and  height, 

That  watch-word  from  the  past ! 
And  old  men's  pulses  quicker  bound. 
And  young  hearts  leap  to  hear  the  sound, 

As  at  the  trumpet's  blast ! 

And  though  the  Pilgrims'  day  hath  set. 

Its  glorious  light  remains ; 
Its  beam  refulgent  lingers  yet 

O'er  all  New-England's  plains. 
Dear  land  !  —  how,  doomed  from  thee  to  part, 
The  blood  that  warmed  the  Pilgrims'  heart 

Swells  proudly  in  my  veins  ! 

Blest  right  of  consanguinity 

(And  who  shall  me  despoil  ?) 
I  claim  with  thy  bold  yeomanry. 

Thy  stalwart  sons  of  toil. 
Brave  shoots  of  that  good  Pilgrim  stock 
Whose  strong  roots  clasp  old  Plymouth's  rock. 

And  widely  vein  the  soil. 

Go  to  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Wherever  man  may  dare, 
Wherever  pagan  bows  the  knee. 

Or  christian  bends  in  prayer ; 
To  every  shore  that  skirts  t)ie  main. 
Wherever  keel  on  strand  hath  lain, 

New-England's  sons  are  there  ! 

Toil  they  for  wealth  on  distant  coast. 

Roam  they  from  sea  to  sea, 
Still  doth  each  bosom  proudly  boast 

Its  birth-place  'mong  the  free  ! 
Or  seek  they  fame  on  glory's  track. 
Their  hearts,  like  mine,  turn  ever  back, 

New-EnglAnd!  untothet. 

6 
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A  PLEASANT  morning  three  months  ago,  a  gentleman  was  seen  bend- 
ing his  way  through  Chestnut-street,  then  veering  off  for  the  north- 
western regions  of  the  city ;  conducting  a  lad  of  about  six  years  with 
the  right  hand,  and  carrying  on  the  lefl  arm  a  basket  —  a  couple  of 
claret-bottles  just  exhibiting  their  slender  necks  over  its  margin.  He 
had  on  a  green  coat,  a  white  hat,  unmentionables  of  a  blue  lilac,  and  a 
snowy  dimity  vest  reflected  the  azure  hues  of  its  lining  upon  his  cheeks. 
His  form  was  robust,  complexion  rosy,  and  a  volume  of  fair  straight 
hair  hung  like  the  scutched  flax  upon  his  broad  shoulders.  The  boy 
was  tight  belted  in  a  blouse,  and  stuck  out  at  the  tail  like  a  funnel. 
His  face  had  the  oval  form  of  an  egg,  the  bigger  end  down,  and  his 
pair  of  little  eyes  were  blinking  in  their  sockets  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  day  of  pleasure.  At  the  same  time  was  seen,  about  fifly  paces  dis- 
tant, a  lady  gradually  dropping  into  the  rear  as  she  approached  Chestnut- 
street,  apparently  not  wishing  to  be  noticed  upon  a  polite  promenade  as 
appertaining  to  so  scurvy  a  caravan.  A  gauze  of  attenuated  and  trans- 
parent meshes  concealed  her  bosom  as  a  mist ;  otherwise  she  was  habited 
richly  in  silks,  a  little  awry  perhaps  from  some  irregularity  in  the  folds 
of  her  petticoat;  but  in  natural  beauty  she  exceeded  the  common 
endowments  of  her  sex.  Her  eyes  were  gray  like  Minerva's  and  Bona- 
parte's, and  her  hair  of  a  glossy  brown  gathered  itself  into  ten  thousand 
spontaneous  curls  upon  eye-brows  gracefully  arched.  Her  nose  was 
straight  as  the  arrow,  and  her  upper  lip  the  exact  image  of  Cupid's  bow. 
In  other  respects  her  style  was  the  luxuriant  —  in  fashionable  phrase, 
embonpoint ;  that  is,  her  shapes  were  founded  on  facts ;  facts  authentic, 
historical,  demonstrable  as  geometry;  and  not  indebted  for  contours 
and  developements  to  the  villanous  ingenuity  of  Madame  Cantello  and 
'  her  successors ; '  reminding  the  writer  of  this  memoir  of  his  more 
primitive  days,  and  his  uncottoned  sweet-hearts  of  the  Juniata. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Stripe,  for  so  the  lady  was  named,  as  I  have  since 
discovered ;  she  having  been  united  in  second  marriage  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Stripe,  school-master  of  the  classical  department.  It  had  been  her 
husband's  pleasure,  to  which  afler  some  opposition  and  the  usual  en- 
treaties she  had  consented,  to  spend  the  first  day  of  May,  it  being  a 
holiday,  his  wife's  birth-day,  and  the  sweetest  day  of  spring,  in  mount- 
ing declivities,  walking  in  the  solitude  of  valleys,  listening  to  the  warb- 
ling of  birds,  in  a  pic-nic  with  his  '  soul's  dearest  half  and  little  Chip, 
(her  son  by  the  former  marriage,)  and  other  innocent  recreations  of  the 
country ;  and  upon  this  errand  they  had  set  out  just  as  the  sun  was 
peering  over  the  vertex  of  Beck's  shot-tower  in  Southwark.  From  the 
events  of  this  day,  its  mishaps  and  enjoyments,  with  some  casual  adven- 
tures, and  the  usual  number  of  digressions  and  conversations,  I  have 
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made  up,  dear  Editor,  the  subject  of  the  present  communication.  For 
the  convenience  of  readers  who  may  not  like  to  take  the  whole  at  once, 
it  is  divided  as  you  will  see  into  chapters,  as  follows. 


CHAPTER     PIE8T. 
THE     WALK     UPON     CHEBTNUT-STREET 

*  Where  alone  oar  fanhtonable  fair 

Can  form  aome  iJijpht  aeqaaintaiic«  with  freih  air.' 

*  Your  servant !  *  said  with  great  afTability  Mr.  Bustleton.  *  How  is 
the  wife  and  the  little  ones?  —  how  is  all  the  family  ? '  And  he  passed 
on  like  Pontius  when  he  asked  '  what  was  truth,'  without  waiting  an 
answer.  A  man  of  business  —  a  note  to  pay  at  three  —  quick!  He 
was  out  of  sight ;  and  Dick's  bow  wasted  itself  in  empty  air  just  oppo- 
site the  United  States'  Bank,  and  he  walked  on,  musing  upon  the 
fragility  of  banks  and  wooden  pavements,  till  he  reached  Fifth-street. 
How  beautiful  are  these  English  lindens !  If  but  continued  from  river 
to  river,  Chestnut  had  been  the  queen  of  streets,  and  this  alone  had 
honored  and  beautified  the  city  —  at  the  expense  only  of  pushing  the 
lower  section  fifty  yards  upon  Southwark.  Here  Mr.  Cade,  Mr.  Straw, 
Mr.  Kettle,  the  scene-shifters,  the  patriots,  the  politicians,  and  all  those 
who,  at  a  moment's  warning,  are  ready  to  die  for  their  country,  were 
huddled  under  the  shade;  and  Dick  read  the  city,  county,  and  state 
offices  in  large  caligraphic  letters  overhead  ;  the  Mayor* s.  Recorder's, 
Prothonotary'Sj  Commissioners.'  '  Happy  republic  ! '  thought  he,  *  that 
stands  in  spite  of  the  rats  that  are  nibbling  its  timbers  ;  suapte  vi  stat ; ' 
and  he  stood  still  awhile,  the  right  foot  in  advance.  Lawyers  with  green^ 
bags,  one  carrying  briefs,  another  his  breeches  to  the  tailor,  were  going 
in  and  out. 

Dick  had  been  cast  in  a  suit  lately,  and  hated  all  lawyers ;  so  he  set 
to  cursing  them  in  the  dead  languages  —  the  Latin  is  so  expressive  1  He 
called  them  *  Fori  tintinnahtda*  cow-bells  of  the  court ;  *  Accepitres 
auri ; '  *  Pecuniarum  hamiola ; '  *  Harpagones  Curits ;  *  *  Rahulm 
forenses,  qui  licitum  latrocinium  exercent ; '  *  Damnifici  Unguis,  nisi 
Junibus  argenteis  vincias.'  Paid  to  talk,  paid  to  hold  their  tongues; 
sowing  law-suits,  reaping  fees.  Equity,  it  occurred  to  him,  must  ^,  by 
the  rule  of  opposites,  from  equus,  a  horse,  for  she  do  n't  ride  — '  Lacry^' 
mosa  mora  claudicans  ; '  and  then  he  hobbled  on,  moved  by  the  classic 
sounds,  through  the  midst  of  that  public  hedge  of  constables,  sheriffs, 
politicians  and  pick-pockets,  embroidering  the  front  of  the  old  State- 
house,  and  the  numerous  pot-houses  on  the  right,  where  sits  apart,  in 
great  enjoyment  of  his  mug  of  ale  and  his  Virginia  or  Oronoco,  the 
'  loafer,'  watching  the  smoke  as  it  curls  slowly  to  the  heaven  of  his 
divan,  without  knowing  the  existence  of  such  things  upon  the  earth ; 
*  on  diviner  things  intent ; '  and  then  he  quoted  what  he  thought  the 
finest  of  Virgil's  lines : 

*  Sic  taadem  Euboieia  Ctuoamm  illabitni  oria ; ' 
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fancying  he  saw  the  vessel  scud  through  the  briny  surge;  and  he 
arrived  in  a  fast  walk  at  the  theatre.  What  a  huddle  of  fashionables  in 
grim  moustaches,  waiters,  cab-drivers,  and  blackguards,  about  the  ho- 
tels! Strange!  how  many  of  our  republican  youth  pique  themselves 
upon  this  kind  of  gentility !  The  crowd  thickens  here  toward  five, 
when  you  will  see  them  pick  their  teeth  with  an  air  of  contented  satis- 
faction, as  if  they  had  dined. 

Heavens!  the  exquisite  creature!  Who  can  she  be!  Such  a  girl, 
in  French  and  even  English  customs,  would  venture  upon  this  street 
only  with  her  bonne  or  grandmother;  our  republican  walks  out,  as  you 
see,  in  all  her  independent  and  unguarded  loveliness,  not  afraid  of  the 
Decemvirs.  Dick  made  none  of  these  reflections;  I  made  them  for 
him,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  but  he  read  over  the  play-bill,  and  out 
hopped,  in  his  imagination,  Fanny  Elssler,  undressed  to  the  quick,  skip- 
ping, flitting,  pirouetting,  sommersetting ;  and  he  stood,  a  leg  at  full 
stretch  in  the  rear,  and  arms  in  a  swimming  posture;  then,  cased  in  her 
Cracovienne  panoply,  she  rattled  her  castanets,  and  Dick  snapped  his 
fingers  and  cut  a  caper.    The  basket  dropped,  and  Chip  fell  in  the  gutter. 

•  •  ,       ■  •  * 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little  botheration ! ' 

'  I  Ml  tell  mother  !  —  so  I  will ! ' 

'  Tell  the  d  —  1 !     Who  cares  1 ' 

A  silk  gown  rustled  by,  and  Dick  quailed.  It  was  however  not  Mrs. 
Stripe,  and  he  breathed  again. 

It  was  a  Miss  and  Mister  of  the  fashionable  cut,  who  passing  in  front 
discovered,  she  her  waist  squeezed  to  an  isthmus  between  two  conti- 
nents, and  he  an  inch  of  snowy  cambric  peeping  from  his  pocket,  and 
a  bud  and  two  leaves,  twined  by  the  Angers  of  the  Graces,  at  his  button- 
hole. '  Pon  honor,  Me-e-m  •  •  •  '  But  here  an  equipage,  screaming  on 
its  axle-tree,  with  two  stately  negroes  in  the  rear,  and  at  six  feet  from 
the  wheels  two  pot-bellied  nags,  looking  like  two  rats  in  the  family-way, 
drew  up  at  the  *  Washington.'  *  A  great  senator  from  the  *  Old  Domin- 
ion ! ' '  Every  body  stared,  and  Dick,  with  the  basket  and  Chip,  stared ; 
and  three  omnibusses  and  two  funerals  intervening,  the  street  was 
choked  up,  and  a  part  only  of  the  conversation  reached  Mr.  Stripe's 
ears. 

•    •    •   *  Seen   much  ?  *    said   the  lady  —  casting  an  eye  upon  the 
play-bill,  then  on  the  beau  —  'much  of  Miss  Elssler  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Mem,  a  good  deal.  She  was  supremely  beautiful  last  night  in 
the  Sylphide,  was  she  not?     I  say  last  night,  for  I  believe  you ' 

*Ye — yes.  Sir  •  •  •  on  the  second  tier!*  (And  she  honored  the 
young  gentleman  with  ablush.)  •  •  •  Pa  took  a  box  up '  •  •  •  Think 
of  modest  sixteen,  that  scarce  can  garter  up  its  own  stockings  in  Ame- 
rica, looking  on,  before  company,  at  Fanny's  •'  •  •  gymnastics  !  And 
the  blush  died  away  just  opposite  Godey's. 

'  You  have  access,  Mem,  to  the  '  Lady's  Book  ? '  It  is  published 
here.' 

The  lady  assented. 

'  May  I  ask  you,  Mem,  have  you  not  read  the  '  Land  far  Away,'  by 
*  Flora  of  Pheladelphy  ? '     And  a  delightful  little  tract  by  '  Amelia  of 
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-  —  —  —  —      ■■■-  -  —  - 

Louisville  !  *  •  •  •  *  Wonder  who  she  is  ?  *  Then  he  thought  the  writ- 
in«^s  of  the  modern  Magazines  superior  to  Addison's,  generally  speaking. 
Many  of  them  were  indeed  equal  to  the  most  ornate  and  elaborate  com- 
positions of  antiquity.  He  could  point  out  for  example,  in  the  last- 
named  production,  a  description  of  the  most  irresistible  pathos.  Here 
he  changed  the  bud  and  two  leaves  to  another  button-hole,  being  just 
over  the  place  where  young  gentlemen  put  their  hands  upon  their  hearts, 
and  continued  : 

'  May  I  ask  also,  Miss  Grace,  being  on  the  subject  of  letters,  have 
you  not  perhaps  read  a  work  recently  issued  from  the  British  press, 
entitled  *  Flowers  of  Loveliness  ? '     Eminently  beautiful  1 ' 

'  Very  ! '  said  Miss  Grace ;  and  then  she  eyed  her  beautiful  self, 
reflected  in  one  of  Mrs.  Tyndale's  China  pots.     (Tea-pots.) 

Here  dropped  in  an  acquaintance,  with  whiskers  that  scorched  the 
sun  :  who  doffed  his  hat,  and  making  a  bow  with  appropriate  jut,  stood 
bending  his  affability  toward  the  lady ;  to  which  she,  her  head  a  little 
upon  one  shoulder,  and  with  a  sort  of  dyingness  of  expression,  replied. 
A  person  calling  himself  Smith,  or  some  such  a  name,  at  the  same  time 
took  Dick  by  the  button-hole,  and  all  came  to  a  stand.  Little  Chip, 
who  in  the  back-ground  stood  grinning  upward  like  a  small  steel-trap, 
had  his  share  in  the  general  effect.  Smith  descanted  upon  the  passing 
world.  He  is  soured  with  mankind,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  rail- 
ing at  them,  whatever  be  the  medium  of  communication.  Mrs.  Stripe, 
who  had  just  stepped  into  Charles  Martel's,  that  great  perfumer  of  the 
Merovingian  race,  to  •    •    •    was  to  be  waited  for. 

'  That  personage  on  the  empty  side  of  the  street,  so  stately,  was  a 
year  ago  rich :  he  had  wit  then  to  be  retailed  about  town,  and  men  set 
their  judgments  by  his,  as  their  watches  by  the  regulator;  watched  as 
he  escaped  through  the  back-door  the  crowd  of  friends,  to  obtain  a  bow, 
and  went  home  and  told  their  wives  and  children.  But  alas !  how  many 
bad  speculations  have  fallen  upon  our  great  houses  since  a  twelve- 
month !  The  money  's  gone ;  now,*  as  you  see,  he  walks  incommoded 
by  no  friendly  importunities.     The  swallows  have  migrated. 

'  That  old  lady  ?  I  knew  her  a  fashionable  belle.  As  she  passed, 
hats  kissed  the  pavement,  and  heads  turned  easily  on  their  hinges. 
How  light,  how  airy  her  step !  scarce  it  made  a  dent  upon  the  down ; 
so  halt  and  tottering  now !  She  coquetted,  flirted,  played,  sang,  flut- 
tered in  the  quadrille,  languished  in  the  waltz.  Pretty  accomplishments 
enough,  Mr.  Stripe,  at  seventeen ;  but  ladies,  especially  American  ladies, 
are  not  always  seventeen  ! 

'The  young  gentleman  in  ringlets?  He  is  of  the  sea;  troubled  a 
good  deal  with  woman  being  enamoured  of  him.  A  plague  on  being  too 
handsome !  •  •  •  Foppery  requires  a  populaticm  thick-settled  and  re- 
fined. How  expect  it,  your  Yankees  squatting  at  the  rate  of  eighty-seven 
to  a  square  mile  ? 

'  Those  are  spirited  horses  ;  the  equipage  tasteful ;  does  infinite  honor 
to  the  coach-maker.  The  owner  is  rich  to  a  million  ;  trading  on  three 
ideas  ;  with  just  arithmetic  enough  to  keep  the  nick-sticks  of  his  baker. 
He  dines  sumptuously,  and  has  the  fashionable  diseases.  He  thinks  his 
gout  is  hereditary ;  his  wife's  mother  had  it  before  him. 
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*  This  one  is  rich  of  his  father's  knavery.  *  Happy  the  son  whose 
father  goes  to  h  —  1 ! '  I  forget  who  made  this  profane  speech.  But 
he  gives  sumptuous  suppers  and  brings  out  the  wine  fuzzed  and  cob- 
webbed  from  the  innermost  cellar.  Who  dares  say  he  is  not  the  com- 
pletest  gentleman  of  the  town  ? 

'  Stand  aside !  It  is  orator  Puff.  He  delivers  speeches,  and  makes  the 
democracy  laugh  at  the  town-meetings.  He  is  a  useful  man  in  politics, 
who  gets  others  together  in  squads.  Cato  said  long  ago  it  was  easier  to 
drive  the  whole  flock  than  a  single  sheep.  He  is  useful  also  who  has 
the  knack  of  conferring  greatness  on  others.  The  American  plan  is, 
you  know,  a  great  man  being  wanting,  to  get  him  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  the  French  modistes  get  up  a  woman  into  fashionable  shapes.  They 
want  only  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  right  length. 

*  Your  opinion  of  this  pair  of  pretty  girls  ;  good  samples  of  the  Ame- 
rican belle.  Complexion  delicate,  figure  dainty,  air  graceful,  and  street 
dress  fit  for  Milton's  or  Ariosto's  Paradise,  or  Armidas'  gardens.  Was 
the  gem  made  to  sparkle  and  the  worm  to  spin,  and  the  sex  not  designed 
to  be  decked  ? 

'  The  next  in  view  is  a  man  of  first  respectability.  He  puts  out  his 
money  on  good  security,  is  regular  at  prayers ;  loves  heaven  for  the  re- 
spectability it  confers.  He  expresses  himself  cautiously,  and  with  the 
most  enigmatic  grfice  imaginable,  on  all  subjects  upon  which  public 
opinion  is  undecided ;  nor  is  he  content  with  mere  domestic  authority. 
He  has  his  opinions  by  the  Great  W^estern,  and  his  wife  her  frocks  via 
Havre.  Take  care  to  have  your  opinions  in  the  fashion,  Mr.  Stripe ; 
you  can  get  them  ready  made,  as  other  articles  of  dress ;  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  coat  is  not  accommodated  to  the  wearer,  but  the 
wearer  to  the  coat. 

'  Alas,  human  Greatness  1  Her  household  gods  are  shattered  ;  her 
hearth  .    .    .  a  •    •    •  ' 

Suddenly  the  Signior  Charivari  ground  an  air  of  Mozart  upon  his 
organ,  which  cut  off  a  fine  philosophical  sentiment  somewhere  about 
the  middle.  Dick  brightened  into  a  fine  frenzy,  and  little  Chip 
jumped  out  of  his  shoes  at  the  monkey  in  regimentals,  and  lefl  moraliz- 
ing Smith  to  reflect  upon  the  difference  between  monkeys  and  philoso- 
phers. The  strain  at  length  died  away,  and  the  world  again  passed 
by.  The  rumbling  and  ponderous  omnibus  and  clattering  cab,  rattling 
and  bumping  high  upon  the  rough  ribs  of  Chestnut-street,  passed  on ; 
and  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  aquatic  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  '  Black 
Sail '  with  a  prisoner  for  the  *  Lock-Up,'  and  Fanny  Elssler,  who 
capered  last  night  to  fifleen  hundred  at  her  benefit;  and  Mrs.  Wood, 
who  tuned  her  throat  to  Bellini's  Norma  at  6ve  hundred  a  night ;  and 
Mr.  Praymore,  laden  with  ten  years'  Greek,  awaiting  *  a  call '  of  five 
hundred  per  annum ;  and  Mrs.  Stripe  came  out  aromatic  from  Charles 
Martel's  perfumery.  Dick  again,  with  his  basket  and  Chip,  delivering 
himself  to  his  solitary  reflections,  and  walking  now  fast  and  now  slow ; 
now  presenting  his  august  visage  to  the  firmament,  and  now  his  eyes 
downward  in  leaden  community  with  the  ground ;  journeyed  onward. 

Not  to  disturb  him,  we  will  go  back  a  few  steps,  if  the  reader  please, 
to  Mrs.  Stripe,  who  had  been  overtaken  at  the  outset  by  Mr.  Ketchup, 
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the  interesting'  foreigner,  just  arrived  in  the  city.  He  designs  to  make 
a  book  upon  our  manners,  and  had  just  stepped  out  this  fine  morning 
to  see  upon  Chestnut-street, 

*■  That  microcosni  on  Btiltii, 
Y'clept  tho  great  world  ;  * 

and  he  overtook  Mrs.  Stripe. 

' My  heavens !  I  was  just  saying  to  myself,  'Who  is  this  elegant 
woman  alone  upon  the  walk  7 '     I  am  not  surprised  •    •    •  ' 

•  Oh,  Sir ! ' 

'  Word  of  honor !  •  •  •  If  you  will  allow  nie,  I  will  go  before  the 
mayor  and  swear  you  are  the  prettiest  woman  (and  there  are  some 
delicious  ones)  upon  Chestnut-street.' 

•  Oh !  •    •      * 

Then  other  compliments  suceeeded,  which  called  the  lady  a  shep- 
herdess, a  turtle-dove,  the  nymph  Egeria,  the  Queen  of  Jove,  or  any 
other  goddess  that  came  uppermost,  for  a  whole  square ;  ending  in  a 
genera]  conversation,  of  which  a  part  only  was  audible  for  the  noise ;  the 
rest  for  the  gods. 

'  Husbands !  I  have  little  sympathy  with  them  any  where,  and  least 
of  all  here.  I  resolved  in  the  outset  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  them. 
They  are  unusually  cunning,  speculating,  and  unrefined;  indeed  the 
only  gentlemen  I  have  met  in  America  are  the  Cherokees.  •  •  *  But 
I  assure  yQU,  (tenderly  to  Mrs.  Snipe,)  I  take  a  very  cordial  interest  in 
their  better  halves.  (Bitter,  he  would  like  to  have  said,  but  did  not.) 
Your  Chestnut-street  is  looking  gay  and  beautiful  to-day.  I  am  fond 
of  elegant  streets.  There  is  an  utility  as  well  as  delight  in  them.  One 
feels  for  the  time  being  a  genteel  disgust  at  low  life.  If  shabby,  one 
shrinks  instinctively  into  some  less  elegant  resort.  It  is  a  feeling 
natural  even  to  the  lower  animals.  The  peacock,  they  say,  in  moulting 
time  hides  and  waits  in  secret  till  his  plumage  is  restored.  Do  you 
not  like  them  too?' 

'  Peacocks !  I  can't  say  I  do.  If  there  was  nothing  but  me  and 
them  in  the  world,  I  guess  the  world  would  soon  come  to  an  end ! ' 
Mrs.  Stripe  looked  beautiful ;  nonsense  could  not  spoil  her. 

Here  followed  descriptions  of  fine  European  streets ;  of  promenades 
in  Regent-street  in  the  long  English  twilight;  of  the  Boulevard  Italien 
and  ices  at  Tortoni's ;  and  what  every  one  knows  of  the  beautiful 
French  gardens ;  of  the  '  King's,'  so  wild  and  romantic ;  the  Luxem- 
bourg, so  serene  and  philosophic ;  of  the  Tuilleries  so  gay  and  elegant ; 
and  so  unceremonious  and  so  unburdened  of  all  etiquette,  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Pity  William  Penn  could  not  have  spared  a  hundred  or  two 
of  acres !  But  it  would  have  been  a  prodigal  waste  of  his  State  of 
Pennsylvania ! 

Mrs.  Stripe  said  she  had  read  all  about  the  'Place  Louis  McKinsy,' 
or  some  such  a  name,*  last  night  in  the  Magazine,  and  the  *  Obstacle  of 
Luxor.' 

*   MiM  Stkipc  ahould  have  consulted  Mn.  Rahsrottom's  Letteni.     It  wai  the  *PIac«  Louis 
iivixisT,'  named  afUr  a  French  King  who  died  of  a  sore-throat ! '  —  Ed.  Kn icksrbocxsb. 
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'  A  capital  engraving  this,  Ma'am.  Let  us  see.  A  scripture-piece, 
I  think.     Joseph  and  his  .    .    .    Eh?' 

'  Joseph  and  the  Pharisees.  Yes,  I  guess  it  is,'  replied  Mrs.  Stripe ; 
but  she  could  not  say  for  certain ;  '  she  had  n't  much  bibolical  learn- 
ing.' 

*  But  only  look,  Sir,  at  this  statute,  with  the  fiddle !  What  a  queer 
crooked  man  it  is !  Did  you  ever  see  !  Pfggi  /  •  •  •  what  do  you 
call  him?  •    .    • 

*  Tickets  for  Norma  ?  *  *  Suppose  we  go.  Ma'am  ? '  (sings)  *  Do  I  not 
prove  theCy  koto  much  I  love  thee  ? '  *  Perish  lonely,  and  bless  thee  with 
my  latest  breath  ! '  '  Oh  dread  reflection  ! '  and  Mrs.  Stripe  looked  into 
the  mirror. 

*  Seen  it,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Yes.  It 's  quite  equal  they  say  to  any  thing  in  the  old  countries.' 
And  now  she  hugged  the  gentleman's  arm  closely.  Mrs.  Stripe  is  of 
an  affectionate  turn  of  mind,  when  she  takes  a  liking ;  I  mean  that 
tender,  purring  kind  of  affection  which  rubs  itself  against  you.  He, 
intent  with  a  glass  examining  prints  of  hounds  and  whippers-in  at 
Melton,  bending  forward  and  one  leg  retro-ceding  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium, while  a  little  rogue,  hawking  news,  pulls  out  slyly  his  snowy 
handkerchief.     *  Pheladelphy  Paul  Pry  !  ' 

'Get  out!  you  little  noisy  vagabond!  It  is  known,  Ma'am,  in  Lon- 
don that  these  hawkers,  getting  while  young  into  vagrant  habits, 
become  unsettled  as  gypsies,  and  as  disqualified  for  honest  pursuits. 
This  little  chap  will  at  last  steal,  I  have  no  doubt.  Do  n't  you  think 
00,  Ma'am?' 

Mrs.  Stripe  with  great  presence  of  mind,  and  a  reasonable  concern 
for  the  morals  of  the  community,  replied  :  *  Yes ! ' 

And  then  the  walk  was  Resumed.  '  About  Norma.  I  ask  your  par- 
don. The  scenery  and  choruses  are  well  enough.  The  mere  mechani- 
cal part  is  easily  attainable  in  all  countries ;  but  the  combination  of 
musical  talent  of  all  kinds  in  the  Parisian  and  London  theatres  •    •    -  ' 

'  Oh,  it  must  be  nice  ! ' 

'  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  husband  •    •    •  ' 

'  As  for  me,  I  do  n't  like  her  a  bit.  She  gets  into  such  stormy  fits 
about  nothing ;  she 's  so  fussy ;  she 's  so  •    -    *  so  obstetrical.' 

'  And  then  the  Italian  orchestra !  every  instrument  so  balanced, 
each  to  its  nicest  proportion,  to  the  infinitesimal  of  a  note.  And  the 
fulness  and  variety  of  vocal  talent !  One  hears,  indeed,  Mrs.  Wood 
with  pleasure ;  but  in  a  comparison  with  Grisi,  Malibran,  and  the  rest, 
who  would  think  of  Mrs.  Wood  ?  And  how  to  match  Lablache  as 
bass,  in  any  country  ?  He  is  a  cataract  of  voice,  putting  to  silence  the 
fury  of  a  hundred  instruments ;  and  then  the  silver- wired  voice  of 
Tambourini,  like  the  chiming  of  distant  bells !  As  for  Rubini,  Madam, 
there  is  no  object  of  comparison.     I  consider  him  as  unique.^ 

*  Oh  dear  ! '  said  the  lady. 

'  But  we  have  not  taken  ices  together.  Indeed  I  wo'n't  suffer  a 
refusal.' 

'  But  my  husband  •    •    •  He  wo'n't  know  •    •    •  ' 
'  All  the  better ! ' 
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*  Oh,  Sir,  he  '11  be  so  angry !  •    •    •  ' 

'  One  look  of  that  sweet  face  will  please  him  again/ 
'  Oh  dear  !  you  have  put  me  in  such  a  lustration  1     I  feel  quite  his- 
torical ! ' 

*  The  ices  will  restore  us.  Here  they  are.  Mrs.  Parkinson  would 
have  taken  it  very  ill  -'   •    •   This  is  vanilla ;  this,  lemon.     (They  eat.) 

'  It  must  be  confessed  you  are  the  prettiest  woman  in  this  new  world. 
England,  alas !  I  bid  thee  adieu.  I  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  nor  friends, 
nor  native  home  ! ' 

'  Why,  what  does  make  you  look  so  sad,  Sir  7  What  makes  you 
say  sot' 

*  While  I  was  yet  a  child,  Madam,  a  prophetic  old  woman,  ther nurse, 
said,  putting  her  hand  upon  my  head  :  '  This  boy  will  not  fall  a  victim 
to  the  cholic,  or  the  measles,  or  the  whooping-cough.  He  will  not  die 
of  drowning,  or  hanging,  or  any  of  the  natural  accidents  of  humanity. 

Some  pretty  woman *     And  here  she  paused ;  she  meant  some 

pretty  woman  of  Chestnut-street ;  '  will  bring  him  to  an  end.'     Madam, 
I  see  my  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplished.' 

Two  drops  stood  glistening  in  Mrs.  Stripe's  large  gray  eyes,  and  the 
spoon  rested  in  the  untasted  cream.  Mrs.  Stripe's  bump  of  benevolence 
was  large.  She  pitied  the  unhappy  English  gentleman  from  her  heart ; 
she  iioped  no  ill  would  befall  him ;  she  was  sorry  he  had  ever  seen 
her.    -    •    •  And  then  they  took  a  glass  of  maraschino. 

They  walked  now  pensively  at  the  side  of  each  other,  for  a  square 
and  more,  without  saying  a  word ;  Mrs.  Stripe  just  stealing  a  glance  at 
Mr.  Ketchup,  and  Mr.  Ketchup  at  Mrs.  Stripe.  A  sigh  now  and  then 
struggling  into  being  was  smothered  by  modesty  ;  till  at  length  Mr. 
Ketchup  opened  his  mouth  with  the  following  remarkable  words  : 

*  Madam  1  •    •    •  '     " 

Mrs.  Stripe  looked  up  tenderly,  and  again  they  fell  into  the  same 
speechless  eloquence  of  looks ;  and  it  was  not  till  their  sensations 
began  to  flow  in  a  shallower  current  that  they  recovered  that  noisy 
faculty  we  denominate  speech.  This  occurred  about  the  corx\er  of 
Eleventh-street. 

'  One  could  not  long  object  to  the  '  splendid  misery '  of  living  in  one 
of  these  sumptuous  palaces.' 

Mrs.  Stripe  .only  replied,  *  they  were  the  most  costive  houses  in 
the  city.' 

All  at  once  Mr.  Ketchup  uncollected  he  had  an  engagement.  '  Bless 
me !  How  time  gallops  away  in  your  company.  Madam !  At  four  I 
will  see  you  again.' 

*  The  rock  overlooking  the  dam.     Do  n't  forget,  Sir.' 

'  In  the  mean  time,  dear  Stripe  ! '  and  he  held  her  by  the  hand  — *  a 
little  corner  of  your  heart!  However  little,  I  will  think  it  much. 
Good  bye!  All  the  rural  divinities  watch  over  you  till  four.  Good 
bye!' 

*  I  declare,  these  foreigners,  they  are  so  polite !  He's  the  completest 
gentleman ! '  Again  he  kissed  the  ends  of  his  fingers  a  hundred  yards 
off,  and  the  corner  of  Twelflh-street  rudely  interposed  between  Mrs. 
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Stripe  and  Mr.  Ketchup.     The  latter  just  stopped  a  moment  to  make 
an  entry  in  his  memorandum  book  : 

^American  Women.  —  Prettiest  in  the   world;    but  ungrammatical. 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  etc.  •    •    •  faithful  •    •    •  want  of  temptation.     Hus- 
bands •    •    •  notes  to  pay  ♦    •    •  unexpert.    Women  more  easily  •    •    - 
etc.,  etc. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Richard  Stripe,  who  had  walked  on  wrapped  up  in 
his  meditations,  was  seen  looking  over  his  lefl  shoulder  several  times, 
and  finally  waking  up  to  the  terrifying  certainty  that  Mrs.  Stripe  was 
missing.  He  stared,  hesitated,  stopped;  then  ran  half  a  mile  to  the 
west,  thinking  she  had  gone  ahead,  and  then  as  far  east,  dragging  Little 
Chip,  non  eequis  passibus ;  when  he  discovered  Madam  issuing  from 
Parkinson's,  accompanied,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  and  in  a  more  than 
usual  glow  from  the  warmth  of  her  feelings  and  the  maraschino.  He 
resumed  his  walk,  not  without  certain  conjugal  apprehensions  at  seeing 
the  stranger's  gallant  attentions  to  his  wife  ;  and  he  jerked  up  his  legs 
under  the  excitement  of  his  feelings  and  walked  quicker.*  But  just  as 
he  had  whipped  his  rage  up  into  a  fury,  he  stumbled  luckily  upon  a 
woman  begging,  with  a  baby,  her  little  stock  in,  trade,  and  let  off  the 
stream  of  his  ill-humor  upon  her  :  *  Get  out  of  the  way !  you  bundle 
of  rags,  fit  only  to  set  up  a  paper-mill !  What  business  have  you  with 
children,  not  able  to  maintain  them?  '  (He  gave  her  slily  a  shilling.) 
And  then  he  relapsed  into  reflection.  There  is  something  sedative  and 
purifying  in  the  exercise  of  the  charitable  affections.  *  Strange !  that 
women  are  more  prolific  the  more  they  are  poor,  as  if  beggars  were  a 
provision  of  nature!  They  breed  the  more  they  are  beaten.  They 
cuff  the  wenches  in  Georgia  •  •  •  If  it  had  been  a  man,  not  a  penny 
would  he  have  gotten  from  me ;  (or  got ;  both  are  good  grammar.) 
But  these  women,  even  in  their  rags,  have  I  know  not  what  power  over 
us.  D  —  n  them  !  But  I  am  resolved  (he  stopped,  and  then  walked 
on)  that  no  woman  shall  rule  me !  There  's  Mrs.  Klink,  who  brought 
her  husband  so  much  money,  and  has  such  a  name  for  faithfulness  and 
housekeeping,  and  all  that,  and  stays  always  at  home ;  stays  to  scold  her 
husband  and  beat  the  children,  and  has  no  more  domestic  virtues  all 
the  while  than  a  cuckoo.  If  she  was  my  wife,  by  — !  I  'd  shake  her 
out  of  her  •    .    .  * 

The  truth  is,  when  alone,  Dick  really  felt  the  most  magnanimous  dis- 
positions, and  worked  himself  oflen  into  fits  of  desperate  resolution. 
At  these  times  he  would  fight  duels,  rout  armies,  save  ladies  from  ruin, 
and  do  a  hundred  other  things  that  were  impracticable.  He  would 
make  a  fist  under  Mrs.  Stripe's  nose ;  chafe  the  tigress  in  its  den ; 
pluck  the  grave  justice  from  the  bench  and  wring  his  beard ;  he  would 
bend  down  Christ-Church  steeple  to  the  earth  with  his  little  finger. 

*  By  the  Lord,'  he  exclaimed,  'I'd  shake  her  out  of  her  petticoats  ! ' 
Then  he  gave  a  convulsive  jerk  to  little  Chip,  (of  Chippendale,)  who 
screamed  aloud ;  and  perceiving  the  mother  at  his  heels,  he  felt  a  chill 
run  through  his  blood.  *  Come  along,  Chippy !  What  a  sweet  little 
boy  it  is !     We  shall  have  a  fine  day,  love,  for  our  pic-nic' 

*  Nut  by  a  man's  skull  only  are  the  mental  afloctiono  riHtim^ished,  but  alifo  by  the  calves  of  hia 
legi.    A*o(a  hcM :   The  same  remark  is  made  by  the  historian  of  Cataline. 
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'  Fine  days  have  furnished  many  a  foors  head  with  conversation/ 
replied  the  dame.  *  Let  me  see  you  dare  to  drag  that  child  again  in 
that  manner !  Come,  my  pet,  77/  protect  you ;  *  and  she  kissed  away 
the  tears  from  the  blubbering  boy.  *  He  may  dupe  a  novice ;  but  your 
mother  is  not  to  be  noosed  by  such  a  shallow  simpleton.  He  has  been 
osed  to  taking  woodcock  upon  his  Blue  Mountains.  I  wonder,  since 
he  was  so  quick  in  learning  rudeness  from  the  bear,  he  had  not  learned 
a  little  cunning  from  the  fox.' 

Dick,  who  could  have  borne  any  thing  else  but  a  slur  upon  the  Blue 
Mountains,  rallying  his  forces  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  replied : 
*  There  are  people  born  at  the  Blue  Mountains  old  enough,  I  guess,  to 
be  their  own  masters.' 

*  People  who  are  their  own  masters  have  often  fools  for  their 
scholars.' 

'  No  more  a  fool  .    .    .   ' 

*  Hold  your  tongue !  •  •  •  Ah,  Mr.  Cunningham,  how  do  you  do  ? 
We  are  just  going  over,  my  love  and  I,  and  our  dear  little  boy,  upon 
the  hill  to  spend  the  day.  It  is  a  delightful  little  spot  as  there  is  about 
the  city ;  a  great  deal  of  shade,  fine  turpentine  walks,  and  the  beautiful- 
lest  perpendicular  declivities  that  overhang  the  dam  •    •    •    * 

'  A  quarter  each,'  said  the  drfver,  which  Madam,  the  purse-bearer  on 
sach  occasions,  having  paid,  they  disappeared  in  one  of  the  new  cabs 
rapidly  toward  Fair  Mount.  But  this  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  first 
chapter. 


STANZAS. 


Mr  love  dwells  not  in  a  lofly  dome, 

Nor  flaunts  in  the  garb  of  pride, 
But  sweet  is  her  low  and  happy  home 

By  the  murmuring  streamlet's  side ; 
Where  the  earliest  flowers  of  tlie  merry  spring 

Ope  their  mild  eyes  to  the  sun, 
And  the  wandering  birds  first  rest  their  wing, 

Tlieir  home  of  the  summer  won. 

Nor  storied  race  nor  wealth  hath  flung 

Their  magic  around  her  name ; 
The  simple  songs  her  bard  has  sung, 

And  his  love,  are  her  only  fame ; 
Nor  the  diamond's  gleam  nor  the  lures  of  art 

O'er  my  graceful  maiden  shine, 
For  the  priceless  love  of  her  warm  true  heart 

Do  I  thrill  to  call  her  mine  ! 

The  wine-cup's  flash  mid  the  reveller's  din 

For  her  has  never  gleamed, 
For  the  few  she  loves,  who  love  again, 

Hath  her  gentle  beauty  beamed: 
Others  may  bepd  to  haughtier  charms, 

To  wealth  or  lofly  line, 
They  are  naught,  when  my  trustful  maiden's  arms 

Press  her  faithful  heart  to  mine !  c*  ■• 
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It  will  probably  be  recollected  by  some  of  my  readers,  and  particu- 
larly by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  stirring  events  that  have  so 
strongly  marked  Spanish  history  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  lJ!<31,  the  Count  Torrijos,  together  with 
a  party  composed  of  forty-eight  Spaniards  and  a  young  Irishman  by  the 
name  of  Boyd,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  made  their  rendezvous 
at  Gibraltar,  deceived  by  Moreno,  the  then  Goveror-General  of  Malaga, 
left  the  former  port,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  landing  in  Spain, 
revolutionizing  the  country,  and  declaring  the  constitution  of  1812. 

The  late  king,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  through  his  spies,  had  some- 
time previously  obtained  an  intimation  of  their  intention,  and  instantly 
concerted  measures  to  ensnare  them.  Moreno,  in  his  youth,  had  been 
the  school-fellow  and  familiar  friend  of  the  devoted  Torrijos.  The 
king  being  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  knowing  the  abject  and 
mercenary  character  of  the  man,  communicated  to  him  his  plans  for  the 
capture  of  this  little  band  of  patriots,  and  as  may  be  supposed  found  a 
ready  coadjutor.  Moreno  entered  into  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Torrijos,  gained  his  confidence,  became  apparently  a  party  to  ail  his 
plans,  and  after  a  time  gave  him  to  understand  that  every  thing  was 
ready  for  his  landing ;  that  several  of  the  regiments  of  royal  troops 
then  stationed  at  Malaga  were  ready  to  receive  them  as  brothers  in  the 
good  cause,  the  moment  they  should  effect  a  landing  on  the  soil  of 
Spain ;  and  finally  fixed  upon  a  day,  when  a  certain  regiment  should  be 
waiting  their  disembarkment  at  Fuengerola,  a  little  fishing  town  on  the 
coast,  about  five  leagues  from  Malaga. 

The  plan  was  effective.  The  regiment  was  in  waiting;  the  little 
band  landed  in  the  full  confidence  of  friendship;  and  the  next  half 
hour  saw  them  chained  together  in  pairs,  and  marching  in  silence 
toward  that  city  which  they  had  expected  to  enter  in  triumph,  as  the 
liberators  of  their  country. 

On  their  arrival  they  were  crowded  into  a  convent ;  an  extraordinary 
express  despatched  to  Madrid  with  the  intelligence  of  their  capture; 
and  at  midnight  of  the  sixth  day,  a  solitary  horseman  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  bearing  a  despatch  from  the  king,  character- 
istic of  that  weak  despot.  It  was  in  these  words  :  *  hd  the  traitors  he 
shot  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  decree  ! ' 

The  morning  sun  ushered  in  Sunday  the  eleventh  day  of  December, 
1831 ;  and  the  tragic  event  which  followed,  as  well  as  the  gallant  bear- 
ing of  this  little  band  of  heroes  previous  to  their  exit,  is  well  described 
in  the  following  translation  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  confessors,  a 
Spanish  priest,  to  his  father,  immediately  after,  and  discovered  by  the 
writer  of  this  communication  among  the  papers  of  the  late  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Malaga. 
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*Mt  Dear  akd  Beloved  Father: 

Health  and  the  Grace  of  God! ' 

'  I  SUPPOSE  you  will  by  this  time  have  received  both  my  letters  which 
I  forwarded  by  the  last  mail.  Their  contents  should  have  been  included 
in  one,  had  the  express  arrived  at  an  earlier  hour  from  Madrid;  but  as 
it  did  not  reach  Malaga  until  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  my  first  letter  of  the  same  date  had  been 
already  sent  to  the  post-office. 

'  It  is  now  my  intention  to  give  you  a  circumstantial  account  of  what 
took  place  in  the  execution  of  the  royal  order  with  respect  to  Torrijos 
and  his  followers.  The  express  from  Madrid,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, reached  Malaga  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  o'clock,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  bringing  the  positive  order  of  the  King  our  Lord, 
that  Torrijos  and  all  his  companions  should  be  prepared  for  death,  and 
the  sentence  put  in  execution  without  the  smallest  loss  of  time.  The 
General,  governor  of  this  city,  took  the  most  prompt  measures  to  carry 
into  effect  the  order  of  the  king,  and  in  consequence  had  Torrijos  taken 
from  the  barracks  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  and  conducted  in  a 
carriage  to  the  Convent  of  Carmelite  Friars,  the  refectory  of  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  condemned  cell  of  all  his  party. 

'  After  the  removal  of  Torrijos,  his  companions,  forty-eight  in  num- 
ber, were  taken  from  their  several  dungeons  in  which  they  had  been 
placed,  and  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  marched  to  the  same  convent, 
where  their  general.  Count  Jose  Maria  Torrijos,  had  been  placed.  At 
about  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  all  the  culprits  were  assembled 
in  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  where  there  had  previously  met  a  num- 
ber of  reverend  Fathers,  composed  of  friars  from  different  orders,  and 
some  secular  priests. 

*  One  of  the  priests  thus  addressed  himself  to  Torrijos  :  '  I  suppose 
you  know  for  what  purpose  we  are  here  ? '  To  which  he  replied  :  '  I 
do  not,  but  think  I  cannot  be  mi8t<iken  in  my  conjecture; '  for  he  had 
not  been  informed  why  he  had  been  removed  to  the  convent.  The 
reverend  Fathers  then  commenced  exhorting  him  and  his  companions 
to  receive  with  christian  resignation  the  sentence  of  the  king,  which 
condemned  them  all  to  death  within  a  few  hours,  requesting  at  the  same 
time  that  Torrijos  would  make  choice  among  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Almighty,  of  the  person  he  might  wish  to  assist  him  in  his  preparation 
for  death.  Torrijos  replied  that  for  that  purpose  all  ministers  of  the 
Almighty  were  equally  reverenced  by  him,  so  that  he  who  would  under- 
take the  charge  had  only  to  offer  himself;  and  the  reverend  Father  of 
our  order,  Friar  Jerome  of  Ardales,  remained  with  him.  He  asked 
Torrijos  if  he  entertained  any  doubts  or  had  any  difficulty  in  respect  to 
the  most  holy  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion  ?  To  which  he  replied 
without  hesitation,  that  he  was  by  the  grace  of  God  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  never  had  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  with  respect  to  all  and 
every  thing  which  the  Holy  Catholic  church  proposed  to  his  belief, 
whatever  his  errors  might  have  been  as  a  weak  mortal  in  other  respects. 

'  He  made  his  confession  without  the  slightest  repugnance ;  and  after 
receiving  absolution  arose  from  his  knees,  and  with  some  difficulty,  on 
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account  of  the  weight  of  his  irons,  walked  down  the  centre  of  the  spa- 
cious refectory,  and  having  addressed  himself  in  particular  to  some  of 
his  companions,  spoke  to  them  all  in  an  audible  voice,  saying :  '  Brave 
comrades !  The  moment  has  now  arrived  in  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  look  Death  firmly  in  the  face.  In  a  few  houl^s  all  will  be  at  an  end 
as  regards  us,  so  far  as  mortality  is  concerned ;  and  we  shall  then  be 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  the  weak  revenge  of  man  to  add  to  our 
bodily  sufferings.  Let  me  then  beseech  you  to  banish  from  your  brave 
bosoms  every  earthly  thought,  and  prepare  to  receive  like  christian 
heroes  that  glorious  fate  which  awaits  us ;  for  what  can  be  so  glorious 
for  man,  as  in  some  degree  to  imitate  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  in  suffer- 
ing with  meekness  and  resignation  the  tortures  of  an  ignominious  death  ? 
But  death  can  only  destroy  our  bodily  existence;  our  souls,  being 
immortal,  must  exist  for  all  eternity ;  and  our  holy  faith  teaches  us  to 
believe  that  there  is  an  eternity  of  bliss  in  store  for  those  who  die  innocent.' 

'  All  Torrijos'  companions  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  his 
exhortation,  and  replied  to  it  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  fervor. 
The  General  then  addressed  himself  in  particular  to  one  of  the  prison- 
ers who  had  been  Minister  of  War  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion ;  and  aflerward  to  another,  of  the  name  of  Flores  Calderon,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  said  to 
them :  *  The  chief  regret  that  oppresses  my  heart  at  this  moment  is, 
that  these  brave  fellows'  lives  should  be  sacrificed,  who  have  committed 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  permitting  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  us 
to  participate  in  our  illusion,  and  offering  to  take  a  part  in  an  expedition 
into  which  the  world  will  some  day  know  how  treacherously  we  were 
enticed  and  basely  betrayed.' 

'  They  all  confessed  ^as  good  Catholics  that  night,  and  received  absolu- 
tion, except  one,  an  Englishman,  who  said  as  he  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual  fathers  or  ministers  of 
our  holy  religion ;  adding,  that  for  his  part  he  had  always  endeavored 
to  adore  the  Almighty  with  a  pure  heart,  and  to  avoid  all  such  crimes 
as  could  give  rise  to  remorse  of  conscience,  and  as  his  was  free  from 
scruples,  he  relied  too  firmly  on  the  mercy  of  God  to  feel  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  death.  This  person  had  lent  fifly-five  thousand  dollars  to 
Torrijos. 

'  All  these  poor  creatures  passed  the  night  cheerfully,  some  occupied 
in  writing  to  their  wives,  others  to  their  families.  They  all  gave  up  to 
their  confessors  such  money  as  they  had  contrived  to  conceal  on  their 
persons,  some  ordering  it  to  be  remitted  to  their  families,  and  others 
directing  it  to  be  laid  out  in  masses  for  their  souls ;  and  one  in  particu- 
lar gave  to  his  confessor  four  thousand  rials,  to  be  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  wax-lights,  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. Several  of  them  subscribed  different  sums,  to  be  paid  to  the 
soldiers  employed  to  shoot  them. 

*  The  convent  bell  at  last  announced  the  approach  of  the  aurora  of 
the  holy  Sabbath,  and  of  the  hour  for  the  bloody  sacrifice.  The  victims 
again  repeated  their  confessions,  and  with  the  gentleness  of  lambs  and 
firm  composure  of  martyrs,  awaited  the  first  signal  in  fervent  prayer, 
still  assisted  by  their  spiritual  directors. 
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'  At  exactly  half-past  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  twenty-five  of 
the  prisoners  had  their  irons  taken  off,  and  being  pinioned,  were  taken 
under  a  strong  military  escort  down  to  the  sea  beach,  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  musket-shot  from  the  convent,  shackled  together  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  First,  Golfin,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  was  Minister 
of  War  at  the  time  of  the  Constitution,  followed  by  Count  Torrijos ; 
after  him  the  English  gentleman ;  then  Flores  Calderon,  one  of  the 
famous  deputies  of  the  Cortes ;  next  an  artillery  officer  by  the  name  of 
Pinto,  who  had  been  named  Captain-General  by  Torrijos ;  then  another 
Englishman  who  was  a  Catholic,  followed  by  a  Spanish  officer  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  determined  chiefs  of  the  late  conspiracy  at  Cadiz, 
and  some  other  deputies  and  chiefs,  amounting  in  all  to  the  before-men- 
tioned number. 

'  When  they  reached  the  beach,  they  were  blind-folded,  and  being 
placed  in  a  line  on  their  knees,  there  was  a  terrible  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry fired  among  them,  by  which  they  were  all  either  killed  or 
wounded,  except  the  English  gentleman,  who  did  not  receive  the  slight- 
est injury^  but  was  soon  despatched  by  the  subsequent  shots,  a  number 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  fire,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  victims 
had  only  been  wounded  by  the  first  discharge.  Ten  police-carts  were 
in  waiting  to  carry  off  the  bodies  to  the  place  of  interment,  five  of 
which  were  loaded  with  them,  only  leaving  that  of  the  English  gentle- 
man, which  had  been  claimed  by  the  English  consul,  and  escorted  by 
a  party  of  lancers,  drove  off  to  the  burial  place,  situated  at  the  other 
extremity  of  Malaga. 

*  It  was  now  necessary  to  bring  some  cart-loads  of  gra^l  to  cover 
the  great  quantity  of  blood  which  remained  on  the  ground,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  wounds  received  by  the  principal  part  of  these 
unfortunate  men.  This  arranged,  the  remaining  twenty-four  were 
brought  from  the  convent,  shackled  as  the  former,  to  the  same  spot, 
where  they  experienced  the  like  fate. 

*  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  all  these  unhappy  men  embraced 
affectionately  their  confessors  before  they  knelt  down,  and  Flores  Cal- 
deron in  particular  called  to  his  fellow  collegian.  Father  Peter,  who 
was  a  townsman  of  his,  and  said  in  a  firm  voice :  *  Come,  my  dear 
countryman,  and  receive  my  last  embrace !     God  be  with  you  !  * 

'  Thus  had  they  all  ceased  to  exist  before  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
having  had  only  fourteen  hours  granted  them  to  prepare  for  death. 
Thousands  of  persons  flocked  to  the  place  of  burial,  where  a  large 
trench  had  been  dug  to  receive  their  bodies  ;  and  such  was  the  general 
curiosity  to  see  the  corpse  of  Torrijos,  that  it  was  not  thrown  into  the 
ditch  for  some  time.  The  body  of  the  Englishman,  which  remained  on 
the  beach,  was  removed  in  one  of  the  English  consul's  carriages,  in 
which  his  son,  the  vice-consul,  went  in  person,  carrying  -with  him  the 
English  colors,  in  which  the  body  of  his  noble  countryman  was 
shrouded.  On  arriving  at  the  consul's  house,  the  body  was  laid  out  in 
great  state  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  Monday,  when  it 
was  taken  to  the  English  burial-ground,  and  interred,  according  to  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  the  ceremonies  being  performed  by  the  ponsul. 
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BALBOA      ON     THE      ANDES, 

God  of  the  boundless  universe  ! 

Our  hearts  g^sh  forth  to  Thee, 
Who  built  this  noble  mountain, 

And  who  filled  yon  glorious  sea ! 
High  is  the  peak  whereon  we  stand, 

Uhainless  those  waters  are  ; 
And  our  hearts,  O  God  of  Nature ! 

Are  loftier,  freer  far. 

Thou  art  the  shield  that  sheltered  u» 

From  death  in  many  a  form ; 
The  tropic's  heat,  its  deluge-flood, 

The  hurricane  —  the  storm ; 
The  rushing  river's  headlong  rage. 

The  forest  and  the  fen ; 
From  many  a  secret  ambush. 

Where  lurked  the  wild  red  men. 

Death  comes  to  us  in  thousand  shapes ', 

It  floats  upon  the  gale ; 
It  climbs  with  us  the  mountain. 

And  with  us  threads  the  vale. 
'Tis  tangled  in  the  thicket's  depths, 

*Tis  wafted  on  the  waves; 
And  the  broad  and  smooth  savannah 

Is  printed  with  our  graves. 

Tet  heed  we  not  these  troubles  now; 

They  cheaply  buy  the  bliss 
The  Genoese  long  labored  for  — 

A  moment  such  as  this. 
There,  there  it  rolls !  the  long-Bonght  lea, 

The  ocean  of  the  west : 
No  keel  hath  yet  been  wedded 

To  its  pure  and  virgin  breast ! 

Where  were  ye  born,  ye  fragrant  winds 

That  on  my  warm  brow  play  ? 
Come  ye  from  unknown  countries  ? 

From  India  or  Cathay  ? 
What  undiscovered  shores  may  spread 

Beyond  that  rolling  deep : 
What  sisterhood  of  islands 

May  on  its  bosom  sleep ! 

• 

For  whom  we  braved  these  perils  all, 

Of  midnight  and  of  noon ; 
Faithful  as  yonder  billows 

Are  loyal  to  the  moon ; 
We  claim  supreme  dominion  here. 

The  mountain  and  the  main ; 
We  claim  them  for  our  sovereign, 

For  Ferdinand  of  Spain ! 
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Wit  attomrs* 


cMArrxB  XII. 


A  FEW  nights  afler  the  occurrences  narrated  in  the  last  chapter, 
Lucy  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  Since  the  lawyer's  visit, 
a  strong  feeling  of  misgiving  was  working  its  way  into  her  very  life. 
Her  cheek  grew  hollow  and  thin,  and  her  eye  larger,  deeper,  and  more 
dazzling.  She  was  restless  and  uneasy.  Sometimes  she  started  from 
her  seat,  and  hurriedly  paced  the  room ;  sometimes  she  wandered  about 
the  house,  apparently  without  an  object.  At  others,  she  endeavored  to 
cheer  up  the  girl  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  mournful,  so  despairing  in  her  manner,  and  in  the  tones  that 
seemed  to  well  from  a  broken  heart,  that  it  made  Miss  Crawford  even 
more  sad  than  before ;  and  after  an  effort  of  this  kind,  she  would  often 
sink  into  gloomy  silence,  and  remain  so  for  hours.  Even  the  servants 
noticed  her  altered  appearance,  and  hinted  darkly  to  each  other  that 
'  there  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere,'  and  that '  all  was  not  as  it  should 
be '  with  her. 

Her  imagination  was  teeming  with  fears  and  suspicions  respecting 
her  husband,  that  made  her  sick  at  heart.  She  tried  to  keep  them  out, 
but  they  would  intrude.  She  fancied  him  hand-cuffed,  a  felon,  dragged 
through  the  streets,  with  a  crowd  following  at  his  heels,  hooting  and 
pointing  at  him,  with  hisses,  groans,  and  execrations.  The  number 
seemed  to  increase,  the  more  she  thought  of  it.  They  came  from  all 
quarters,  in  multitudes  that  had  no  end ;  until  all  about  him,  house- 
tops, windows,  steps  and  side-walks  were  swarming  with  a  countless 
throng  of  faces.  Then  the  scene  changed  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  he 
was  arraigned  there  for  trial.  It  was  crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling; 
but  all  were  against  him.  Every  eye  burned  with  fury  ;  every  tongue 
uttered  a  menace.  None  pitied  him  —  not  one  !  And  there  he  was^ 
shrinking  and  crouching  before  the  eye  of  the  multitude,  and  looking 
imploringly  at  her,  to  help  him  —  and  she  could  not!  And  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  was  that  will.  She  pressed  back  her  hair,  and  gazed  eagerly 
around  the  room.  She  would  have  sworn  that  she  heard  his  voice  ;  but 
it  was  all  fancy.  She  trimmed  the  lights,  and  drew  nearer  the  fire,  for 
she  was  very  lonely. 

The  door-bell  rang.  The  servant  crept  slowly  through  the  entry,  and 
spoke  to  some  one.  Then  he  came  to  the  room-door  ;  opened  it,  and 
thrusting  in  his  head,  said  there  was  a  man  asking  for  some  one,  and 
he  guessed  it  must  be  her,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  should  let  him  in. 

Lucy  nodded ;  and  a  moment  after  a  heavy  step  sounded  in  the 
entry,  and  a  large  man  entered.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rough  great-coat, 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  so  that  together 
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with  the  dimness  of  the  light  it  completely  concealed  his  face.  He 
walked  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  looked  irresolutely  about  him,  then 
went  to  where. the  light  shone  full  in  his  face,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
stood  still  without  speaking. 

The  girl  watched  him  without  a  word,  until  he  raised  his  hat,  and 
then  said  sadly,  and  with  more  of  disappointment  than  surprise  in  her 

'  So,  it's  you,  Jack  Phillips? ' 

'  Yes,  Lucy,'  replied  the  young  man,  gravely :  '  I  came  here,  I 
scarcely  know  why.  I  went  to  your  house  and  found  you  gone ;  and 
George  either  could  n't  or  would  n't  tell  where  you  were.  I  'tc  searched 
for  you,  all  over ;  and  by  the  merest  chance  saw  you  here  as  I  was 
passing.  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  in  want,  or  trouble,  and  I  could  n't 
bear  the  thought  of  that.  But  you  seem  quite  comfortable,'  said  he, 
looking  about  the  richly-furnished  room. 

*  Yes,  for  a  time  I  am,'  said  Lucy.  '  The  young  lady  who  lives  here 
has  been  very  kind  to  me.  But  I  shall  soon  be  where  I  can  earn  my 
own  bread.  With  a  will.  Jack,  there 's  always  a  way ;  and  I  wiU  earn 
an  honest  living ,  if  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone ! ' 

Phillips  looked  at  her  and  shook  his  head ;  for  he  saw  how  thin  her 
face  was,  how  dark,  and  deep,  and  glowing  were  her  eyes;  and  he 
observed  the  bright  and  feverish  glow  of  her  cheek ;  and  a  foreboding 
came  across  him,  that  her  hour  of  toil  was  drawing  to  its  close.       ' 

'  But  can't  I  help  you  in  any  way,  Lucy  ? '  inquired  he  earnestly. 
*  You  know  I  would  slave  like  a  dog  to  do  it.     I  need  n't  tell  you  that.' 

The  girl  ^proached  him,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  sink- 
ing her  voice,  said :  *  Jack,  I  have  something  on  my  mind  that  has  been 
wearing  away  my  life  by  inches.  I  wanted  to  speaik  to  some  one  about 
it,  but  I  was  afraid.  I  could  n't  trust  it  with  them,*  said  she,  pointing 
as  if  to  those  in  the  other  part  of  the  house,  '  and  least  of  all  to  her — the 
young  lady,  I  mean  —  but  I  '11  tell  you.'  She  looked  about  her,  as  if 
fearfui  of  being  overheard,  and  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper  : 

'  You  must  n't  breathe  it  to  a  soul.  I  need  n't  go  over  the  difficulties 
between  George  and  myself.  You  've  seen  a  good  deal,'  said  she,  half 
choking  in  the  effort  to  conceal  her  agitation, '  though  you  have  n't  seen 
all.  You  must  n't  come  here  again.  It  will  be  the  worse  for  me  if  you 
do.  It 's  no  freak,'  said  she,  quickly,  observing  an  expression  as  of  pain 
that  crossed  his  face ;  '  but  it  was  all  about  you  we  quarrelled.  He  had 
suspicions  of  me,  which  I  never  dreamed  of.  They  were  hard  to  bear ; 
but  he  was  in  earnest  in  them ;  and  you  were  the  man  he  was  jea- 
lous of.' 

'  Me ! '  exclaimed  PhUlips,  '  and  did  he  tell  you  this  ? ' 
'  Yes,  he  did,'  replied  Lucy,  earnestly,  '  and  in  such  a  way  that  I 
hope  I  may  rest  in  my  coffin  before  I  hear  him  speak  so  again.'  The 
tears  gushed  to  her  eyes,  but  she  dashed  them  off,  and  went  on.  '  I 
only  speak  of  this,  that  you  may  know  why  I  will  not  see  you  again. 
You  are  the  truest  friend  I  ever  had;  but  I  will  not  lay  myself  open  to 
suspicion ;  nor  shall  there  be  even  the  shadow  of  a  cause  for  slander. 
George  was  mad,  I  believe,  or  he  would  not  have  struck  me.  He  was 
bad  enough,  often,  but  he  never  did  thtU  till  then.  *I  wish  it  had 
killed  me  at  once  I ' 
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Phillips  scarcely  breathed  as  he  listened.  Every  feature  of  his  face 
was  bloodless,  and  his  lips  were  firmly  set  together.  The  girl  went  on 
without  noticing  it. 

'  Some  one  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  there  's  one  whom  I 
suspect  —  a  man  named  Bolton.  From  the  time  George  first  fell  in 
with  him,  all  has  gone  wrong.  He  has  grown  poor,  and  his  disposition 
become  changed.  He  never  goes  to  the  office  of  that  man  but  he  leaves 
it  worse  than  he  "went.  I  've  heard  things  about  him  too,  that  make  my 
blood  run  cold.  They  're  always  here,'  said  she,  pressing  her  hand  on 
her  forehead,  and  I  can't  get  rid  of  them.  He  came  here  two  nights 
since,  w^ith  a  will  which  was  to  strip  Miss  Crawford  of  every  thing  in 
the  world,  and  give  it  to  himself.  It  was  signed  by  her  father ;  and 
there  were  two  witnesses  —  George  Wilkins  and  William  Higgs,'  said 
she,  in  a  low  tone.  '  They  saw  him  sign  it,  and  will  swear  to  it,  I  'm 
told.' 

She  paused  and  pressed  her  hand  painfully  on  her  side ;  and  Phillips 
could  hear  distinctly  the  rapid  pulsation  of  her  heart.  '  Yes ;  that 's 
what  they  are  to  do.  They  are  to  swear  to  that,*  continued  she,  trem- 
bling as  she  spoke;  'but  there's  something  worse  than  all  that. 
Neither  of  them  ever  saw  him  sign  it.  As  true  as  I  stand  here,  they 
did  not ! ' 

*  Good  God  I '  exclaimed  Phillips. 

*lt's  true!  before  the  God  of  heaven  it's  true!     I  say  it — I,  the 
wife  of  one  of  them.     I  know  it,  and  I  could  prove  it ! '  exclaimed  the 
girl,  wildly.     *  Perhaps  I  ought  to ;  for  the  young  lady  saved  my  life, 
and  the  very  bread  I  eat  is  hers.     It  almost  chokes  me  when  I  think  of 
him.     But  Jack,  when  I  married  him,  I  swore  before  God  to  love, 
honor,  and  cherish  him ;  to  stand  by  him,  when  all  others  deserted  him ; 
and  come  what  will,  I  cannot  betray  him  now.     Hear  me  out,'  said 
she,  holding  up  her  hand  to  prevent  him  from  interrupting  her.     '  Hear 
ine  out,  while.  I  can  speak  —  God  only  knows  how  long  it  will  be. 
Now,  you  must  do  this  for  my  sake,'  said  she,  speaking  so  rapidly  that 
he  could  scarcely  understand  her,  and  grasping  his  arm  with  a  force 
which  was  even  painful :     *  You  must  seek  him  out ;  track  him  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house :  no  matter  where  or  in  what 
places   it   leads  you;    you   must   follow  him  up  as  if  your  very  life 
depended  on  it ;  you  must  not  give  up  till  you  find  him.     Tell  him  all 
you  know.     Tell  him  that  Mr.  Crawford's  will  has  been  forged ;  that 
his  name  is  signed  to  it  as  a  witness ;  that  there  is  one  who  can  prove 
that  will  to  be  forged,  and  will ;  aye  will — say  that.     That  may  have 
some  weight,  if  nothing  else  will.     If  that  fails,  keep  him  away ;  shut 
him  up,  drag  him  off —  any  thing ;  any  thing !  —  only  do  not  let  him 
have  that  heavy  sin  on  his  soul.     The  bare  thought  of  what  may  hap- 
pen to  him  is  killing  me.    There  is  a  weight  here,*  said  she,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  heart, '  that  is  dragging  me  down  to  the  grave.     I  have 
spoken  openly  to  you ;  more  so  perhaps  than  I  ought ;  but  you  are  my 
only  friend  now.     You  may  be  able  to  save  him  when  I  cannot,  though 
God  knows,  I  would  drop  down  dead  on  this  very  spot  if  I  could! 
There,  now  go ;  you  've  heard  all.     Learn  what  you  can,  and  let  me 
know.     Do  n't  come  yourself;  but  write.     I  cannot  tell  you  What  to 
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do,  or  how  to  set  about  it.  In  that  you  must  judge  for  yourself:  but 
you  must  not  fail!  There,  go,  go ! '  said  she,  jialf  pushing  him  to  the 
door ;  '  make  haste,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  the  last  day  of  my  life,  and 
on  my  bended  knees  I  will  bless  you  and  pray  for  you  ! ' 

Phillips  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

'Well  Lucy,  for  your  sake  I  will  see  what  I  can  do :  but  d — n  him ! 
I  think  the  State-prison  the  best  place  for  him  ! '  exclaimed  he,  clench- 
ing his  fist ;  '  if  I  had  him  here,  I  'd  break  every  bone  in  his  infernal 
carcass ! ' 

Having  thus  given  vent  to  his  anger,  he  went  through  the  entry  and 
out  of  the  door,  without  even  looking  back.  He  set  out  determined  to 
find  Wilkins ;  to  discover  how  he  was  connected .  with  the  lawyer  in 
this  transaction ;  and  if  the  fears  of  his  wife  were  just,  either  by  per- 
suasion or  menace  to  keep  him  from  implicating  himself  more  deeply. 
If  he  failed  in  this,  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  the  lawyer,  discover  to 
him  what  he  knew,  and  then  to  threaten  him  with  disgrace  and  pun- 
ishment if  he  persisted  in  his  attempt  to  establish  the  will.  But  all 
this  depended  on  the  fact  of  its  being  a  forgery.  He  had  no  proof  of 
that,  except  the  bare  word  of  a  poor,  half-distracted  girl.  Yet  he 
believed  her  without  hesitation,  and  did  not  scruple  to  act  upon  her 
words  as  if  they  were  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

'  She  sha'n't  say  she  has  n't  one  friend,  while  /  live ! '  muttered  he, 
as  he  went  through  the  street.  '  Poor  Lucy  !  God  help  her !  she 
might  have  got  a  wiser  head  but  not  a  more  willing  heart.  Yes,  poor 
dear  broken-hearted  little  Lucy!'  exclaimed  he,  the  tears  filling  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke,  '  I  'm  afraid  it 's  your  last  wish.  I  am  indeed  ;  but 
I  '11  do  it.  I  '11  find  him ;  I  '11  stand  between  him  and  harm,  as  you 
would  have  done;  and  if  he  resists  persuasion,  by  G  —  d!  I'll  thrash 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  ! ' 

He  knew  not  where  to  look  for  Wilkins ;  but  as  the  most  probable 
place,  directed  his  steps  to  his  dwelling.  When  he  came  to  it,  it  was 
dark  and  seemed  deserted.  He  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  and 
knocked.  There  was  no  answer  save  the  ringing  echo  of  his  own 
blows.     He  then  called  his  name. 

'  What  yer  kickin'  up  such  a  rumpus  about  ? '  growled  a  savage  voice 
from  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  leading  to  the  second  story.  At 
the  same  time,  a  rough  head,  garnished  with  a  red  beard  of  several 
days'  growth,  and  bandaged  across  one  eye,  was  thrust  out,  while  the 
remaining  eye,  which  was  ominously  bruised,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
sickly  candle  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Phillips. 

*  What  yer  want  ? ' 

'  Where 's  Wilkins?'  demanded  he ;  *  I  want  him.' 

*  You  do  J  do  yer?  —  well,  look  for  him.  I  thought  the  house  was 
a-fire ;'  and  the  head  and  candle  were  withdrawn  simultaneously;  and 
the  door  slammed  to.  Phillips  thought  it  worse  than  useless  to  prose- 
cute his  inquiries  in  this  quarter,  and  accordingly  left,  and  went  straight 
to  one  of  those  houses  which  he  knew  Wilkins  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting.  But  wherever  he  went,  his  inquiries  were  fruitless.  At 
some  places  he  had  not  been  for  more  than  a  week ;  at  others,  the  time 
was  even  longer ;  and  at  none  had  he  stopped  within  thelast  two  or 
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three  days.  From  all  that  he  could  ascertain,  Phillips  thought  it 
doubtful  whether  he  had  been  at  any  of  his  old  haunts  since  the  night 
he  had  parted  with  him.  One  or  two  had  met  him  in  the  streets  within 
a  day  or  two,  but  he  appeared  so  savage  and  morose  that  they  pretended 
not  to  notice  him,  and  passed  without  greeting  him.  They  all  spoke  of 
bim  as  gaunt,  haggard,  with  wasted  and  sunken  cheeks,  like  one  who 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Farther  than  this,  Phillips  could 
learn  nothing ;  and  he  now  determined  to  see  Higgs  (who  from  Lucy's 
account  was  also  linked  with  him)  and  the  lawyer. 

He  had  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  where  Higgs  was.  In  fact 
there  were  few  places  where  he  was  not.  A  dozen  were  mentioned  in 
a  breath  where  he  had  been  seen  that  day.  The  last  person  however 
had  lefl  him  at  Quagley's  within  an  hour.  He  was  greatly  improved  in 
appearance;  having  as  he  said  inherited  a  considerable  amount  of 
property  from  a  relative  recently  dead.  Phillips  did  not  wait  to  hear 
the  end  of  the  man's  surmises  as  to  where  his  wealth  came  from  and 
how  much  it  was,  and  which  were  as  correct  as  the  surmises  of  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  about  a  matter  generally  are,  but  left  him  and  pro- 
ceeded to  '  Qruagley's  Retreat.'  He  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  flaring 
light,  with  its  red  letters,  pointing  it  out  as  the  place  to  which  that 
gentleman  retreated,  but  whether  when  tipsy  or  pursued  by  creditors  is 
a  matter  of  some  surmise. 

Without  pausing  to  knock,  Phillips  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
He  was  unnoticed  by  all  except  the  stunted  marker,  who  stared  at  him 
until  he  had  firmly  established  him  in  his  mind's  eye ;  and  then  betook 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Higgs  was  sitting  on  a  settee  in  one  corner  of  the  room ;  but  so 
much  changed  in  attire,  that  Phillips  did  not  at  first  recognize  him. 
His  whole  dress  was  new,  and  surprisingly  well  chosen;  plain,  neat, 
with  no  attempt  at  show.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  glass  of  some  kind  of 
liquor,  with  which  he  refreshed  himself  during  the  intervals  of  a  very 
confidential  conversation  which  he  was  holding  with  Mr.  Quagley.  It 
must  have  been  strange  as  well  as  confidential,  for  Mr.  Quagley  was 
completely  overcome  either  by  the  information  which  was  entering  his 
head,  or  the  liquor  which  had  entered  his  stomach.  He  nodded  wisely, 
and  blinked  at  Mr.  Higgs  as  if  an  idea  was  kindling  in  his  head,  and 
would  soon  break  out  into  a  blaze ;  but  it  smouldered  away  in  smoke, 
and  left  nothing  but  mist.  He  shook  his  head,  but  it  was  empty ;  so  he 
took  to  his  liquor  in  sad  silence. 

As  soon  as  Phillips  saw  Higgs,  he  went  up  to  him.  'I  scarcely 
knew  you,'  said  he. 

'  That 's  strange.  Most  folks  are  just  beginning  to  know  me ;  now 
that  I  'm  in  luck's  way,'  replied  Higgs,  gently  raising  his  glass  to  his 
lips,  and  sipping  some  of  its  contents. 

*  Then  the  story 's  true  about  your  fortune  ? '  said  Phillips. 

'Ya-as.  I've  suddenly  stept  into  a  small  fortin.  A  respectable 
elderly  gentleman  has  been  keeping  it  for  me  these  twenty  years,'  said 
he,  crossing  his  legs  deliberately,  holding  his  tumbler  to  the  light,  and 
ogling  its  contents.  '  He  died  t'  other  day ;  a  fine  old  boy  he  was, 
that  elderly  gentleman ;  a  distant  branch  of  my  family.     I  '11  sport  a 
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crape  for  him,  when  my  hat  grows  shabby.  Mr.  Quagley,  a  rum-and- 
water  —  stiff.' 

'Certainly/  said  Mr.  Quagley,  bowing  low;  for  his  civility  had 
redoubled  within  the  last  few  days. 

'  Stop !  *  said  Phillips,  abruptly ;  '  you  *ve  had  enough  already.  I  've 
that  on  hand  which  needs  a  clear  head.  I  've  been  looking  for  you 
these  two  hours  ;  so  come  along.' 

'  I  'm  in  great  demand  since  the  death  of  my  elderly  relative/ 
remarked  Mr.  Higgs,  placidly,  and  without  moving ;  '  but  what 's  all 
this  about  ?  Where  am  I  to  go?  —  what  for  ?  —  and  would  n't  to-mor- 
row do  as  well  ? ' 

*  No,  it  wo' n't/  replied  Phillips.  *  You  '11  learn  the  rest  soon  enough ; 
come ! ' 

There  was  something  in  the  stern  peremptory  manner  of  the  young 
man,  that  impressed  Higgs,  in  spite  of  himself;  so  he  rose,  and  stretch- 
ing  himself,  said : 

'  Well,  if  I  must,  I  suppose  I  must.  Mr.  Quagley,  you  may  let  that 
order  for  a  rum-and-water  stand  over  till  to-morrow ;  or  perhaps  late 
this  evening.' 

Mr.  Qruagley  bowed  low,  and  laid  his  hand  where  his  heart  should 
have  been — on  his  stomach. 

*  Now  go  on/  said  Higgs. 

Phillips  led  the  way  into  the  street ;  but  before  they  had  gone  many 
steps,  Higgs  came  to  his  side,  and  laying  by  his  usual  careless  manner, 
said: 

'  Now  then,  before  I  move  another  step,  I  must  know  where  I  am 
going,  and  for  what.  I  didn't  insist  on  it  there,'  said  he,  pointing 
toward  the  place  they  had  just  left,  '  because  there  are  things  which  are 
best  known  only  to  two,  and  this  might  have  been  one ;  but  now  I  must 
know  more.' 

*  This  is  no  place  to  reveal  what  I  have  to  say,'  replied  Phillips, 
bluntly.  '  It 's  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  me,  but  of  much  to 
you.  You  *d  better  come  on.  I  'm  only  going  to  my  rooms.  They  're 
not  far  off,  and  there  '11  be  none  but  ourselves.  For  your  sake,  I  want 
no  listeners.' 

'  Go  on ! '  said  Higgs :  *  but  the  interest  you  take  in  me  seems  to 
have  come  on  you  d  —  d  sudden  ! ' 

Nothing  farther  was  said  until  they  had  crossed  the  Bowery,  and 
reached  one  of  the  streets  which  led  down  to  the  East  river.  At  the 
door  of  a  neat  wooden  building  Phillips  knocked.  It  was  opened  by  a 
girl  who  seemed  to  know  him,  and  who,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his, 
informed  him  that  every  body  was  out  except  herself.  Making  a  ges- 
ture to  Higgs  to  follow  him,  he  led  the  way  to  a  room  in  the  second 
story,  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished,  with  a  cheerful  fire  burning  on 
the  hearth.  A  small  shelf  of  books  stood  in  one  corner ;  a  clock  ticked 
on  the  mantel-piece ;  a  few  pictures  were  hung  on  the  walls,  and  every 
thing  wore  an  air  of  snugness  and  comfort. 

Phillips  placed  a  chair  for  Higgs,  who  had  not  uttered  a  word  since 
those  last  mentioned.  Higgs  sat  down,  and  Phillips  shutting  the  room 
door,  drew  another  chair,  took  a  seat  facing  him,  and  so  near  that  their 
knees  nearly  touched. 
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Still  Higgs  did  not  speak ;  but  looked  at  him  as  if  he  waited  for  him 
to  go  on. 

'  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once/  said  Phillips. 

*  Do !  *  replied  Higgs. 

Phillips  got  up;  trimmed  the  lamp  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  aa 
if  by  accident,  drew  it  so  that  its  light  fell  full  in  the  face  of  his  guest. 

'  First,  I  want  a  piece  of  information,'  said  he.  '  Where 's  Wil- 
kins?' 

'I  don't  know,'  answered  Higgs,  laconically,  and  weighing  every 
question  before  he  spoke. 

*  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?  ' 

*  I  do  n't  remember.' 
'  Nor  where  ? ' 
•No.' 

'  Can't  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  him  ? '  inquired  Phillips,  ear- 
neatly.  '  It  was  principally  on  his  account  I  wanted  you.  It  will  be 
worse  both  for  you  and  him,  if  I  do  n't  find  him  soon.  Worse  than  he 
and  you  dream  of.' 

'If  that's  all  you  want,'  said  Higgs,  coldly,  'you  might  have  asked 
it  in  the  street.  I  could  have  told  you  there,  as  much  as  I  've  told  you 
here.' 

'  That  was  not  all,'  replied  PhiUips.  '  You  shall  hear  the  rest  at 
once.  A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  in  this  city  died,  leaving  a  large 
property,  and  an  only  daughter,  who  would  by  law  have  inherited  it.  A 
day  or  two  ailer  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  a  lawyer  called  at  the 
house  of  that  daughter  and  claimed  the  property  as  his,  and  declared 
that  girl  penniless.  He  brought  with  him  a  will  to  support  his  claim ; 
a  will  signed  by  the  gentleman,  giving  his  property  to  that  lawyer,  and 
stripping  his  daughter  of  all  she  had.  This  will  was  witnessed  by  two 
men,  who  are  to  swear  that  they  saw  it  signed  by  that  gentleman.  The 
names  of  those  two  men  are  George  Wilkins  and  William  Higgs ;  the 
lawyer,  Reuben  Bolton.  Perhaps  you  understand  now  what  I  want, 
and  why  I  could  n't  speak  out  in  the  street.' 

Phillips  watched  the  face  of  his  listener  with  intense  anxiety ;  but 
not  a  muscle  moved ;  not  the  slightest  alteration  took  place  in  look  or 
color ;  and  when  he  paused,  Higgs  gazed  in  the  fire,  as  if  in  deep 
thought.  At  last  he  said  quietly,  without  replying  to  Phillips'  last 
words :  '  yes,  I  remember  something  of  the  kind ;  Wilkins  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Bolton's  office,  when  an  old  man  was  making  his  will, 
and  he  asked  us  to  witness  it.  I  forget  the  old  fellow's  name.  It  was 
Crawley  or  Crawman,  or  some  such  name.  I  did  n't  know  till  now 
what  he  'd  done  with  his  cash.  It  was  d  —  d  hard  to  cut  the  girl  off  in 
that  way ; '  and  again  Higgs  gazed  in  the  fire  in  deep  thought. 

'  Then  he  did  sign  it ! '  exclaimed  Phillips,  starting  to  his  feet.  '  To 
be  sure  he  did,'  replied  Higgs  ;  *  I  saw  him.' 

'  And  it  is  n't  forged  ? '  demanded  Phillips,  speaking  with  the  greatest 
rapidity. 

'  Forged ! '  exclaimed  Higgs :  *  if  it 's  forged,  he  forged  it  himself. 
Why,  who  says  it  is  ? ' 

'  One  who  is  willing  to  swear  to  it,  and  will.     Those  are  the  very 
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words  that  person  used  to  me,  at  the  same  time  begging  me  to  use 
every  means  to  prevent  the  witnesses  from  endeavoring  to  establish  it, 
as  detection  and  punishment  were  certain.' 

'  Did  that  person  know  the  young  lady  — what 's  her  name  ? '  asked 
Higgs,  calmly. 

'  Miss  Crawford.' 

'  Ah !  Crawford  I  that 's  it ;  that  was  the  old  man's  name.  Was  that 
person  acquainted  with  Miss  Crawford?' 

'  Yes.' 

'Perhaps  a  friend  of  hers?'  suggested  Higgs,  in  the  same  quiet 
manner. 

*  I  know  she  was,'  replied  Phillips.     *  Well,  what  of  it? ' 
'Pshaw!  don't  you  see  it  all?'  exclaimed  he,  rising  from  his  chair. 

'  It 's  a  trick  of  the  girl  to  prevent  our  appearing  to  prove  that  will. 
She  would  scare  us.     What  a  fool ! ' 

The  red  blood  rushed  into  Phillips'  face.  He  knew  little  of  law,  and 
the  thing  seemed  plausible.  Could  he  have  been  duped,  and  by  Lucy  ? 
Lucy  had  been  deceived  herself;  he  was  sure  of  it.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  Higgs  had  been  quiet  and  self-possessed.  There  had  been  none 
of  the  embarrassment  attendant  on  detected  guilt ;  and  especially  of 
guilt  which  involved  so  severe  a  punishment.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  feelings  of  the  girl  had  been  worked  on  by  the  arts  of  Miss  Craw^- 
ford,  until  they  had  led  her  astray.     But  how  to  undeceive  her  ! 

*  That  Miss  Crawford  's  a  deep  one,'  said  Higgs,  after  a  pause  of 
some  duration.  *  How  the  devil  could  she  find  out  that  you  knew  us, 
and  set  you  to  work  at  us? ' 

'That  was  easy.  There  happened  to  be  a  person  in  the  house 
who  knew  all  three  of  us.  She  accidentally  learned  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  knew  me,  and  asked  me  to  see  you  and  Wilkins.  Why  she 
thinks  it  forged,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.' 

*  Who  was  she  ? '  inquired  Higgs. 

'  No  matter  who,'  replied  Phillips ;  '  I  am  not  bound  to  secrecy,  but 
I  shall  keep  her  name  to  myself 

Higgs  nodded  acquiescence ;  and  after  humming  a  low  tune  to  him- 
self for  a  few  moments,  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  farther  to  say ;  and 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  wished  him  good  night,  and 
withdrew. 

CHAFTZft     XIII. 

It  was  a  bright  sunlight  afternoon ;  and  the  golden  sunbeams  came 
flooding  in  the  windows  of  the  attorney's  office,  forcing  their  glad  fight 
through  the  dingy  panes,  and  over  tables,  books  and  walls.  It  was  a 
rich  warm  sunshine,  such  as  cheers  the  heart.  Thousands  of  little 
motes,  the  very  dust  of  the  earth,  were  revelling  in  its  beams ;  rising 
and  falling,  dancing,  whirling  hither  and  thither,  up  and  down ;  sport- 
ing like  things  glad  of  life.  The  old  room  had  a  cheerful  look  that 
was  not  natural  to  it.  The  very  spiders  that  had  nestled  in  its  crevices 
for  months,  startled  at  the  strong  light,  stole  off  to  dark  corners,  and 
doubling  themselves  into  knots,  seemed  to  w^ouder  what  was  to  come 
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next.  High  in  the  heavens  rode  that  sun,  and  over  all  came  its  glorious 
rays,  shining  in  crack  and  cranny;  over  ruined  house-tops  and  in 
damp,  dark  court-yards,  brightening  the  homes  of  the  wretched,  and 
Riding  the  graves  of  the  dead.  How  many  were  revelling  in  its  beams ! 
The  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  sick  and  the  healthful ;  the  strong  and  the 
feeble.  It  was  a  glad  sun  to  each ;  and  it  shone  alike  on  all.  Gold 
could  not  buy  it ;  poverty  could  not  exclude  it.  It  is  one  of  God's  giils, 
of  which  he  allows  no  monopoly.  It  is  to  cheer  the  path  of  all,  and  to 
serve  too  often  for  fire  and  raiment  for  the  poor. 

It  doubtless  had  its  effect  upon  the  attorney's  clerk,  who  was  lolling 
oat  at  one  of  the  windows,  regaling  himself  with  a  prospect  of  two 
brick  walls,  and  a  distant  view  of  a  dead  tree,  which  formed  the  back- 
ground of  a  narrow  alley.  He  seemed  uncommonly  merry,  and  not  a 
little  inclined  to  mischief.  He  ran  his  eye  up  and  down  the  stone-wall 
opposite ;  examined  the  dead  tree ;  but  nothing  offered  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. He  then  rose,  and  deliberately  threw  several  pieces  of  coal 
over  unknown  house-tops,  whose  jagged  chimneys  frowned  upon  the 
yard,  in  the  hope  that  the  jingling  of  broken  glass  might  follow  as  an 
indication  that  this  onslaught  upon  some  unseen  window  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Being  disappointed  in  this,  and  having  caught  sight  of  a  small 
baby  in  a  'distant  window,  he  was  in  the  act  of  producing  several  vio- 
lent contortions  of  countenance,  for  the  desirable  purpose  of  reducing 
the  said  baby  to  tears,  when  he  was  called  to  himself  by  a  sharp  appli- 
cation from  behind,  which  felt  as  if  it  might  have  come  from  a  foot. 
The  clerk  jerked  in  his  head  to  see  who  had  favored  him  with  this 
abrupt  summons. 

'Oh!  you  are  at  home,  my  bu'ster,  are  you?  I  thought  I  'd  knock 
and  inquire.' 

This  speech  came  from  a  stunted  boy  with  a  square  mouth,  who  was 
leaning  leisurely  against  the  back  of  a  chair.  A  small  cap  was  stuck 
jauntily  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  one  hand  was  resting  on  his  hip, 
the  other  being  fully  occupied  in  holding  in  the  slack  of  his  trousers, 
which,  owing  to  his  having  been  busily  engaged  in  other  matters,  had 
got  considerably  the  start  of  him  in  size. 

'  Where 's  the  Boss  ? '  said  he,  afler  pausing  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
surprise  of  the  clerk.     '  I  want  him.' 

'  Hats  off  is  manners ;  caps  off  is  manners  too,'  replied  Tom  quietly, 
saluting  the  side  of  the  boy's  head  with  a  small  ruler,  which  sent  the 
cap  to  the  far  end  of  the  office. 

The  stunted  marker  was  too  much  accustomed  to  scuffles  and  blows, 
not  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies  of  that  nature ;  and  the  clerk 
was  too  much  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  recreation  of  any  kind  to 
care  much  in  what  shape  it  came.  So  afler  describing  several  circles 
around  each  other,  brandishing  their  fists  and  elbows  ii^  the  various 
attitudes  recognized  by  standard  authorities,  by  way  of  showing  their 
science,  at  it  they  went,  rough-and-tumble,  over  the  floor,  upsetting 
chairs,  desks  and  tables ;  scattering  papers  and  bringing  down  clouds 
of  dust  which  had  slept  undisturbed  for  years.  While  the  battle  was 
at  its  height  a  man's  step  in  the  lower  passage  caught  the  ear  of  both 
boys. 

▼01.  XIX.  .  9 
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'  By  thunder !  it 's  the  Boss ! '  cried  the  clerk ;  '  jump  up  quick ;  put 
the  chairs  up,  while  I  fix  the  papers  and  tables.     Bustle !  bustle  \  * 

The  apprehension  of  the  clerk  was  one  in  which  the  boy  fully  sympa^ 
thized.  The  battle  ceased  instantly,  and  by  dint  of  the  united  efforts 
of  the  two  the  office  had  resumed  its  usual  appearance.  The  clerk 
was  reading  violently,  and  the  stunted  marker,  though  somewhat  heated, 
was  modestly  sitting  on  a  chair  in  one  corner,  with  his  cap  resting  on 
his  knees,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Bolton  walked  in. 

When  he  saw  the  boy  he  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  as  much  as  to 
ask  what  he  wanted,  for  few  people  called  there  without  an  object. 

The  boy  understood  the  look,  and  recovering  something  of  his  usual 
effrontery,  asked,  though  without  rising  from  his  chair : 

'  Are  you  the  Governor  ?  'cos  if  you  are,  I  've  got  somethin'  for  yon. 
If  you  a'm't,  I  '11  wait  till  he  comes.' 

'  My  name  is  Bolton,  if  you  want  me,'  replied  the  Attorney,  eyeing 
him  with  some  surprise. 

The  boy  took  off  his  cap  and  felt  in  the  lining,  from  beneath  which 
he  drew  a  letter. 

'  Reuben  Bolton,  Esquire,  Lawyer  at  Law,  etc.,  etc.,'  said  he,  reading 
the  superscription.     '  Is  that  you  1 ' 

•  Yes.' 

'  Very  well ;  then  you  can  take  it,'  said  he,  reaching  it  out  from 
where  he  sat.  '  It  came  from  a  gen'leman,  named  Higgs ;  and  he  wants 
an  answer ;  so  just  be  spry  in  reading  it,  will  you  ?  'cos  I'  m  in  a  hurry.' 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  boy  thrust  a  thumb  in  each  pocket 
of  his  jacket,  and  commenced  whistling  with  a  shrillness  that  caused 
the  attorney,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  look  him  into  silence,  to  hurry  in 
the  back  room  and  shut  the  door. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  shut  than  the  clerk  turned  to  the  boy  with 
ao  approving  grin,  and  asked : 

*  What 's  your  name  ? ' 

'Charles  Draddy,  Esquire,'  responded  the  other,  breaking  off  his 
tune  only  to  answer,  and  then  resuming  it  as  vehemently  as  ever. 

'  Well,  you  are  a  great  one,  you  are,'  said  Tom,  strengthening  his 
remarks  with  an  encouraging  nod  :  *  There  a'rn't  many  would  a-dared 
to  have  whistled  at  Aim,  as  you  did.     He 's  a  snorter  when  he 's  riz.' 

'Pshaw!'  replied  the  stunted  marker;  '  he  ar'n't  nothin',  he  ar'n't; 
but  if  you  could  only  see  Dick  White  when  he 's  tight  up ;  or  Lankey 
Jim,  arter  four  cock-tails,  and  a  rum-and-water,  quite  weak  —  that 's 
all ;  only  see  /Aem,  and  you  would  n't  even  look  at  the  chops  of  that 
'ere  'spectable  gen'leman  in  the  other  room.  My  eyes!  he  ain't 
nothin'  to  them.     Oh !  no.    Git  eout ! ' 

Having  thus  given  vent  to  his  admiration  of  the  two  gentlemen  just 
mentioned,  he  resumed  his  whistling,  from  which  no  observation  of  the 
clerk  could  induce  him  to  desist,  and  who  could  obtain  no  other  reply 
to  all  his  questions  than  a  nod,  a  wink,  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

In  a  short  time  Bolton  opened  the  door  and  beckoned  the  boy  to 
come  in. 

'  Do  you  know  Mr.  Higgs  ? '  ' 

The  boy  nodded. 
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•Well?' 

•Don't  17'  said  the  boy.     *  I  guess  1  do.' 

*  When  will  jou  see  him? ' 

'  When  I  go  back.     He 's  waiting  where  I  come  from.' 

Bolton  drew  oat  his  watch,  looked  at  the  hour,  put  it  back  in  his 

pocket,  took  up  a  piece  of  paper  as  if  to  write ;  then  threw  it  down, 

and  said : 

•  Tell  him  to  be  here  in  two  hours ;  that 's  all.     Go.' 
Notwithstanding  the  boy's  natural  effrontery  there  was  something  in 

the  stem,  peremptory  manner  of  the  lawyer  so  different  from  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to,  that  he  shut  the  door,  and  left  the  office  with- 
out remark ;  unless  a  jerk,  with  which  he  favored  the  hair  of  the  clerk 
as  he  went  out,  might  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  passing  observation. 
Having  got  in  the  entry,  he  gave  vent  to  one  or  two  unearthly  yells, 
went  through  the  intricacies  of  a  dance  somewhat  between  a  Scotch 
reel  and  a  nautical  horn-pipe,  delivered  himself  of  one  or  two  other 
frivolities  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  then  quietly  walked  down 
stairs  and  took  the  shortest  route  to  'Quagley's  Retreat,'  where  he 
expected  to  find  Mr.  Higgs. 

No  sooner  was  the  boy  gone  than  Bolton  took  up  the  note  and  read 
it  again.  It  was  paradoxical  enough,  and  worded  with  the  elegance 
peculiar  to  the  gentleman  Who  wrote  it.     It  ran  thus : 

'  Dear  Sir  :  I  'm  afraid  your  cake  *b  dou^h.  I  think  we  are  smoked.  If  we 
are,  we  're  dished  too,  and  there  *s  an  end  of  it.  But  perhaps  it  was  only  a  fetch, 
and  I  *m  hallooing  before  I  'm  hurt.  If  so,  all  be  got  out  out  of  me  wo'n't  increase 
his  wisdom  much.   I  want  to  see  you.    When  can  I  ?    Send  me  word  by  the  bearer. 

*  William  Higob.* 

Unintelligible  as  this  was,  it  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  blood  from 
the  cheek  of  the  lawyer.  '  Another  blow  too,  on  the  back  of  what 
came  to-day  1 '  muttered  he.  '  Can  it  be  that  I  am  to  fail  now  I  I, 
who  have  hatched  so  much  mischief,  threaded  so  many  dangers?  —  I, 
that  have  walked  firmly  where  other  men  trembled ;  who  never  feared 
man  nor  God  nor  law  f — J  to  fail  now  1 ' 

He  looked  suspiciously  about  him,  as  if  the  very  walls  might  tell 
tales.  Could  they  have  spoken  he  might  well  have  feared ;  for  many  a 
dark  plot,  many  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  of  sin  would  they  have  disclosed. 
Men  would  have  been  astounded  to  think  that  a  single  individual,  flesh 
and  blood  like  themselves,  could  have  worked  so  much  harm.  Men 
who  had  once  been  rich  crept  away  from  there  beggars ;  and  females 
who,  glad  and  unsuspecting  of  heart,  had  accidentally  fallen  in  his  way, 
had  gradually  grown  poorer  and  poorer,  until  stripped  of  every  thing, 
in  very  desperation  they  became  outcasts,  without  hope,  and  beyond  re- 
demption. Ruin,  starvation,  crime  and  death  followed  in  the  wake  of 
that  single  man,  like  jackals  on  the  track  of  a  beast  of  prey.  But  he 
had  long  since  become  callous.  He  had  dealt  so  long  in  crime  that  he 
thought  the  rest  of  the  world  like  himself;  that  to  plot,  to  deceive,  and 
to  beggar  was  the  aim  of  all. 

Within  two  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  boy  Higgs  made  his 
appearance.     Nodding  familiarly  to  the  clerk,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
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before,  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  back-room,  opened  it,  went  in,  and 
closed  it  after  him. 

The  Attorney  pointed  to  a  chair  as  he  entered,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
seated  than  be  took  up  his  note  and  handed  it  to  him. 

'What  does  it  mean  ? '  demanded  he.     '  It 's  a  riddle  I  can't  solve/ 

'Is  the  young  gentleman  in  the  outer  office  in  your  confidence,' 
inquired  Mr.  Higgs,  in  reply  to  the  question.  '  He  ain't  in  mine,  and 
I  do  n't  want  him  to  be.' 

Bolton  got  up  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Tom,  who  nodded,  and 
taking  up  his  hat,  went  out. 

'  He 's  gone  for  an  hour  at  least,^'  said  he,  returning  and  seating  him- 
self '  Now  about  the  letter.'  Higgs  could  be  as  concise  and  clear  as 
any  one  when  he  thought  fit ;  and  he  now  gave  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Phillips,  detailing  the  conversation  word  for  word. 

The  Attorney  listened  without  a  single  remark  or  a  single  question. 
The  statement  was  so  full  yet  concise,  so  plain  and  straight-forward, 
that  it  left  nothing  untold ;  and  Bolton  for  the  first  time  knew  the  man 
he  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  cause  of  the  implicit  confidence  with 
which  Wilkins  had  recommended  him  and  ajipeared  to  feel  in  his 
abilities. 

'  That 's  all,'  said  Higgs,  as  he  finished.  '  If  I  talked  an  hour  I 
could  tell  no  more.' 

Saying  this,  he  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  and  folding  his  arms, 
watched  the  countenance  of  the  lawyer  with  a  keen  inquisitive  eye. 

'  Did  he  give  you  no  hint  who  this  woman  was  ? ' 

Higgs  shook  his  head. 

'  Have  you  no  suspicions  1 ' 

*  None.' 

'  Can  it  be  a  trick  of  this  girl's  to  drive  us  offt  If  so,  it  is  flimsy 
enough.     This  Phillips  might  have  lied  too.' 

Higgs  shook  his  head.  'Phillips  wo'n't  lie.  I  know  that  much. 
When  he 's  wrong,  it 's  because  he 's  deceived  himself  All  of  us  may 
be  at  times.     If  this  is  a  trick,  he  do  n't  know  it.' 

'  Then  Mr.  Higgs,'  said  Bolton,  in  a  low,  calm  voice,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  excited  manner  in  which  he  had  hitiierto  spoken,  and 
becoming  pale  and  red  in  the  same  instant :  '  Wilkins  must  have  b^ 
trayed  us.' 

Higgs  did  not  answer  for  some  time.  Then  he  said :  '  I  do  n't  believe 
it.  He 's  not  the  man  to  blow  on  a  comrade.  He  gets  strange  freaks, 
and  is  as  mad  as  a  bedlamite  at  times,  I  think ;  but  never  mad  enough 
for  that.  He  knows  me  too  well,'  said  he,  sternly.  And  again  the 
attorney  saw  in  his  face  that  cold,  savage  expression  which  had  once 
before  made  his  flesh  creep.  '  No,  no ;  no  fear  of  that.  But  I  'm  puz- 
zled, I  must  confess.'  There  was  a  dead  pause,  in  which  these  two 
confederates  sat  looking  each  other  in  the  eyes. 

'  You  understand  the  law,'  said  Higgs  at  last ;  '  I  do  n't.  Let  me 
bear  the  will ;  perhaps  I  may  think  of  something  which  do  n't  strike 
you.' 

Bolton  got  the  will,  and  sitting  down,  read  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

'  That 's  all  right  in  law,  is  itt '  demanded  Higgs. 
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Bolton  nodded. 

'  Cuts  her  off  without  a  copper  t ' 

'  She  '11  ha?e  nothing.' 

'  Then  how  can  she  law  it?    Law  is  n't  made  for  poor  pec^le.' 

'  Perhaps  she  has  friends  who  will  stand  hy  her.' 

*  'T' ain't  the  way  of  the  world.  They  stand  by  people  who  are  going 
into  fortius,  not  out  of  'em,'  said  Higgs.  He  took  up  a  roll  of  paper 
and  commenced  drumming  with  it  on  the  table,  while  the  attorney, 
usually  so  shrewd  and  ready,  stood  in  front  of  him  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  face,  as  if  be  expected  to  find  in  his  cold  unmoved  features  some 
indication  of  the  thoughts  at  work  in  his  brain. 

'  Illegitimate,  illegitimate,'  muttered  he.  *  That  I  suppose  is  all  gam- 
mon' 

Bolton  looked  at  him  with  a  sharp,  cautious,  irresolute  eye,  but  did 
not  answer. 

'  That 's  enough ;  need  n't  say  a  word  more,'  said  Higgs,  reading  the 

gance.     '  I  suspected  as  much.     Another  little  item  in  the  general  bill, 
ut  I  do  n't  see  the  use  of  it.     Suppose  she  is  a  bastard  1    What  then  ? 
How  does  it  help  you  ? ' 

'  A  natural  child  can't  inherit.' 

'  Well,  suppose  she  can't  1    Can  you  ? ' 

*  No,  not  without  the  will,'  replied  Bolton.  '  But  once  prove  to  her 
that  she  cannot  gain,  even  though  I  do  not,  and  there  will  be  no  object 
in  her  contesting  the  matter.  There 's  no  other  next  of  kin,  for  she 
was  the  only  relative  he  had  on  earth.  If  I  proved  her  illegitimacy  I 
would  then  pretend  to  feel  for  her  desolate  situation,  and  make  her  a 
present  of  ten  thousand  or  so ;  that  would  effectually  keep  her  quiet ; 
for  she  would  know  that  by  proving  I  had  no  right  to  her  father's  prop- 
erty she  would  also  prove  I  had  no  right  to  the  money  which  I  had  so 
generously  handed  over  to  her.' 

'  There 's  a  good  deal  in  that,'  said  Higgs,  rubbing  his  hands  as  if 
he  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  '  But  can  you  convince 
her?  Some  women  are  awful  incredulous;  and  if  you  can't  keep  her 
quiet,  can  you  satisfy  the  doubts  of  those  who  '11  try  it  ? ' 

The  Attorney  clenched  his  fist  and  struck  it  on  the  table  with  a  force 
that  made  it  rattle ;  his  eyes  flashed ;  and  as  Higgs  looked  in  them  he 
fancied  that  he  could  see  through  them  deep  into  his  very  brain,  which 
seemed  on  fire  too,  as  he  answered : 

'  No !  I  cannot.  From  what  that  besotted  old  fool  her  father  let 
drop  while  he  lived,  about  the  private  manner  in  which  he  was  married, 
and  about  the  death  of  those  who  saw  it,  and  about  his  having  lost  the 
certificate ;  with  none  to  thwart  me  but  a  silly  girl,  I  felt  as  if  houses, 
lands,  and  gold  were  in  my  grasp.  For  months  I  've  had  my  eye  on  the 
traces  of  those  who  witnessed  the  marriage ;  made  inquiries  in  every 
direction ;  and  felt  sure  that  they  were  in  their  graves ;  ay,  dead  and 
crumbled  to  dust.  On  that  supposition  I  set  to  work ;  drew  up  that 
will ;  waited  till  the  old  man  died ;  went  with  it  to  the  girl ;  advanced 
my  claim,  and  boldly  asserted  her  illegitimacy.  To-day  1  to-day ! '  ex- 
claimed he,  gasping  as  he  spoke,  and  shaking  both  hands  over  his  head 
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like  a  man  in  a  frenzy ;  *  this  very  day,  when  I  am  committed  beyond 
redemption ;  when  I  have  unmasked  myself,  and  there  is  no  retreat ; 
one  of  these  very  witnesses  springs  up,  as  if  from  hell  itself;  seeks  me 
out ;  says  he  hears  that  I  have  been  looking  for  him,  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  I  want !  I  could  have  killed  him !  —  I  could  have  mur- 
dered him  on  the  spot !  * 

He  strode  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  muttering  to  himself  and 
clenching  his  hands  together,  as  if  he  had  the  object  of  his  wrath  in  his 
grasp,  and  were  strangling  him  on  the  spot.  Passions  fierce  as  a  whirl- 
wind had  got  the  better  of  him,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
master  them.  When  he  did,  he  paused  opposite  Uiggs,  with  a  face  as 
pale  as  that  of  the  dead,  but  said  not  a  word. 

'  Was  the  witness  old  or  young  ? '  at  length  inquired  Higgs. 

*  Old  enough  to  have  been  in  his  grave  years  ago.  He  tottered  as  he 
came  through  the  entry,  and  was  sick  and  ghastly,  as  if  he  had  just 
started  from  his  coffin  to  cross  me.' 

Higgs  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  then  asked  in  a  quiet  voice : 
'  What 's  the  punishment  if  we  trip  up? ' 

'  Ten  years'  hard  labor,  at  least,'  replied  Beaton ;  *  at  least  that 
Curse  him  1  —  curse  him ! ' 

Higgs  again  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  mused.    , 

'  Was  he  sickly  ? — very  sickly  ? '  inquired  he,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
'  Did  he  look  as  if  he  'd  go  soon  ? ' 

'  He  might  at  any  moment.' 

*  Perhaps  he  will,'  said  Higgs ;  *  perhaps  he  will.' 

He  reached  out  his  hand,  took  the  Attorney  by  the  collar,  drew  him 
down  to  him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear :  '  I  know  he  will ;  do  n*t  you  f  ' 

Bolton  started  up,  glared  at  him,  drew  back  farther  and  farther ;  his 
face  became  ffhastly  white ;  his  heart  beat  till  it  could  be  heard ;  then 
the  burning  Uood  came  dashing  through  his  veins,  over  head,  temples, 
face,  and  darting  through  his  brain  like  liquid  fire. 

*  No,  no !  not  thati '  gasped  he .  '  No,  I  cannot — I  cannot !  I  can 
stand  imprisonment,  if  it  comes  to  that ;  but  I  can't  die ! ' 

*  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,'  replied  Higgs,  carelessly.  *  I  've  no 
taste  for  it  myself.  I  've  never  dabbled  in  things  of  the  kind,  and  as  a 
general  rule  would  as  lief  not ;  but  when  the  state-prison  ogles  a  fellow 
m  the  face,  it 's  different.     We  must  think  of  something  else.' 

Bolton  was  completely  unnerved.  There  was  something  in  the  cold 
indifferent  manner  in  which  his  confederate  suggested  murder  that 
made  his  very  heart  thrill  with  fear.  Higgs  however  did  not  follow  up 
his  suggestion,  but  asked : 

'  What 's  the  old  man's  fortune  1 ' 

'  About  two  hundred  thousand,'  replied  Bolton. 

*  Ph  —  w !     Is  the  girl  married  ? ' 
'No.' 

'Good  looking?' 

*  Very.' 

'  Got  an  eye  on  any  one  ? '  inquired  Higgs. 
'  Not  that  I  know  of.' 
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'  Have  you  a  lovely  wife  or  an  interesting  family  1 ' 

*  No,  none.' 

'  Then  by  G  —  d ! '  exclaimed  Higgs,  starting  to  his  feet,  '  I  have  it ! 
Tou  must  marry  her  yourself!  That  will  settle  it.  You  must  saddle 
yourself  with  a  wife ;  get  the  cash,  and  hush  up  all  difficulties.  She  '11 
snap  at  the  chance  of  marrying  you.  You  '11  both  gain  your  end,  and 
this  awkward  little  matter  will  never  come  to  light.  I  do  n't  pretend  to 
be  squeamish,  but  for  my  part  I  'd  rather  it  should  n't.' 

Bolton  folded  his  arms,  and  stood  for  some  moments  looking  in  the 
fire,  in  deep  thought  At  last  he  said  :  '  It 's  plausible ;  and  the  girl 's 
not  amiss ;  but  it 's  too  late.     The  time 's  too  short.' 

*  Pshaw ! '  exclaimed  Higgs ;  *  what  do  you  want  of  time  ?  Go  at 
once,  this  very  day ;  before  she  speaks  to  any  one  about  this  will ;  and 
before  she  has  published  you  to  all  the  world  as  a  scoundrel.  She 
could  n't  marry  you  after  that.  It  ain't  a  courtship ;  it 's  a  bargain ; 
although  neither  of  you  says  so.  She  takes  you  to  save  her  money ; 
you  take  her  to  get  it  without  a  law-suit.  Both  of  you  understand  it, 
although  mum 's  the  word  between  you.  That 's  it !  that 's  it ! '  And 
Mr.  Higgs  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  gave  vent  to  a  loud  shout,  and 
actually  danced  a  gentle  hornpipe  around  the  office. 

« By  G  —  d !  I  '11  try  it ! '  exclaimed  Bolton.' 

*  To  be  sure  you  will ! '  said  Higgs ;  *  of  course  you  will !  Be  about 
it  at  once.  It 's  'most  dark ;  that 's  better  than  day-light  if  you  should 
happen  to  change  color.  If  you  agree  on  the  spot  it  '11  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  by-blow  with  the  other.  Be  oily  with  her.  Women  like  a 
greasy  tongue ;  but  go  it  strong  and  marry  her  at  once  —  to-night  if 
•you  can.  It 's  astonishing  how  a  marriage  will  hush  up  various  awkward 
little  matters.     Where  does  she  live  1 ' 

Bolton  mentioned  the  place. 

'  I  '11  be  there  to  hear  your  luck,'  said  Higgs,  taking  his  hat.  *  Good 
bye!' 

'  Stop ! '  said  the  Attorney,  who  was  not  so  sanguine  as  his  companion ; 
'  where 's  Wilkins?    I  have  n't  seen  him  since  we  last  met  here.' 

*  I  met  him  once.  He 's  a  queer  one.  He  looked  as  if  he  would  eat 
me  when  I  spoke  of  his  wife,  and  walked  off  without  even  answering 
me.' 

*  Bring  him  along.  I  expect  to  fail ;  and  we  might  as  well  be  pre- 
pared for  what 's  to  be  done  next' 

Higgs  assented ;  and  having  already  bade  him  good-bye,  walked  off 
without  repeating  the  ceremony. 


X  PI  OB  A  M. 


* HxRMOcRATKs'  Dow'  Miy  not,  foF  you  err; 
The  ffreater  to  the  lees,  when  you  refer : 
But  if  correctly  vou  would  speak,  why  pleue 
Always  to  lay,  <  Nosk'r  Hermocratea !  * 
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MY     GRANDFATHER'S     PORT-FOLIO 


iruiCBBm    oifB. 


I  HAVE  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  taken  a  journey  of  some 
fifty  miles  with  my  father,  when  I  was  about  four  years  old,  to  visit  my 
grandfather,  who  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  minister  of  a 
large  parish  in  the  goodly  town  of  P .  He  was  a  tall  and  vener- 
able-looking old  man ;  with  a  mild  but  brilliant  eye,  and  a  voice  so 
sweet  that  it  won  my  confidence  at  once,  and  drew  me  to  his  buckled 
knee — to  which,  patting  it  with  his  hand,  he  beckoned  me  —  as  if  it 
were  a  familiar  seat.  There  must  have  been  something  peculiarly 
bland  and  attractive  in  his  address,  or  the  awe  which  his  enormous  wig 
inspired  would  not  so  easily  have  been  subdued. 

With  the  exception  of  these  peculiarities  of  his  person,  together 
with  his  golden-headed  cane,  which  during  the  week  we  spent  under 
his  roof  often  served  me  for  a  horse,  and  his  large  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  ornamenting  three  sides  of  the  low  but  spacious  apart- 
ment that  served  him  for  both  study  and  eating-room,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  that  early  visit  have  so  far  faded  from  my  memopy  that  the 
attempt  to  recall  them  is  fruitless.  Along  with  the  good  and  the  bad 
of  his  ever-memorable  generation  my  grandfather  has  long  ago  gone 
to  his  account ;  so  long  indeed,  that  when  lately  I  made  a  pious  pilgrim-, 
age  to  his  grave,  I  found  the  tall  stone  by  which  the  affectionate  care  of 
his  Parishioners  had  designated  it  already  well-nigh  covered  with  moss. 

His  manuscripts  however  are  his  monument  to  me.  In  them  his 
nobler  part  survives ;  and  I  recur  to  them  with  reverence,  as  if  the 
spirit  were  still  acting  in  the  impressions  which  it  has  left  of  its  charac- 
ter and  its  processes  upon  their  pages.  Among  these  there  is  a  large 
bundle  of  miscellaneous  papers,  written  evidently  for  his  own  eye  only, 
in  which  are  recorded  the  impressions  made  by  passing  events,  by  the 
books  which  he  read  or  studied,  and  the  characters  of  the  persons 
about  him ;  moreover,  some  of  the  most  important  trains  of  thought 
which  passed  through  his  mind,  and  his  reflections  upon  such  subjects 
as  chiefly  interested  him.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  some  of 
these  papers  might  without  injustice  to  his  intentions  and  perhaps  in 
some  degree  to  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  such  persons  as  may  be 
induced  to  read  them,  be  brought  into  the  light  in  this  day  of  general 
illumination.  If  therefore,  Air.  Editor,  you  are  not  overburdened 
with  articles  for  your  Magazine — now,  when  every  third  man  is  an 
Elihu,  '  full  of  matter '  and  forced  to  speak  that  he  may  '  refresh  him^ 
self*  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  his  utterances  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  —  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  such  of  the  contents  of 
'  My  Grandfather's  Port-folio '  as  may  to  your  discretion  seem  worthy. 

The  old  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond  of  studying 
and  analyzing  the  characters  of  those  whom  it  was  his  province  to  over- 
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see  and  influence.  He  has  lefl  some  thirty  or  forty  descriptions  of 
prominent  individuals  in  his  parish;  which,  whatever  other  merit  they 
may  possess,  are  evidently  so  true  to  the  life,  that  they  appear  like  a 
gallery  of  moral  portraits,  in  which  one  can  easily  see  the  distinct 
images  of  the  originals,  as  if  they  were  alive  before  him,  and  not  per- 
sons of  a  buried  generation ;  subject  to  his  inspection  and  not  merely 
pictured  to  his  imagination.  Will  you  give  to  your  readers  the  follow- 
ing specimens  ?  The  date  of  the  manuscript,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
for  the  sake  of  the  curious,  is  1771. 


THB     THREE      DEACONS. 

DEACON     D. 

Mt  right  hand  man.  He  was  in  office  at  my  settlement ;  and  even 
then  I  thought  him  old,  so  grave  was  he,  so  staid,  so  measured  his 
words  and  his  steps.  He  had  kept  the  church  records  from  the  date 
of  my  predecessor's  death;  with  a  pastor's  watchfulness  had  looked 
after  the  flock  when  without  a  Shepherd,  and  had  been  to  the  parish 
meanwhile  what  both  weight  and  pendulum  are  to  the  clock.  I  am 
sure  that  I  could  never  have  kept  matters  in  trim  without  him.  He  is 
the  axis  of  the  church  —  the  immovable  centre  of  parish  afiairs.  Let 
things  go  as  they  will,  Deacon  D.  remains  ever  the  same.  In  excited 
times  he  is  imperturbable.  When  all  the  reeds  among  us  —  of  which 
there  are  many — quiver  violently,  and  even  the  old  stems  shake,  his 
trunk  of  oak  never  vibrates.  In  times' of  lukewarmness  and  spiritual 
drought,  the  even  measure  of  his  zeal  knows  no  diminution.  Let  the 
weather  be  what  it  may,  the  tenant  of  our  pulpit  can  always  look 
down  upon  one  attentiv'e  and  constant  listener,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation  see  before  them  a  model  of  gravity  and  veneration. 
There  is  not  a  youth  in  the  town  who  does  not  stand  in  awe  of  him ; 
nor  a  sinner  of  them  all  whose  heart  does  not  quail  as  he  approaches. 
I  am  not  myself  always  at  ease  in  his  presence ;  for  if  there  be  any  flaw 
in  my  dutifulness,  Conscience  always  paints  it  in  the  Deacon's  eye. 

That  he  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  his  office,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  '  purchase  to  himself  a  good  degree '  by  using  it  well,  is  a 
matter  concerning  which  no  one  who  sees  him  for  half  an  hour  can 
entertain  a  doubt.  He  is  every  where  and  every  inch  a  Deacon.  He 
dresses  like  a  deacon,  walks  as  a  deacon,  talks  like  a  deacon,  smiles 
like  a  deacon,  (for  he  never  laughs,)  eats  like  a  deacon  ;  and  all  these 
and  every  other  function  of  life  he  discharges  like  nothing  else  under 
the  sun.  Strange  that  he  is  never  ofi*  his  guard  —  never  forgets  him- 
self! But  so  it  is.  The  people  say  that  he  was  a  Deacon  horn ;  that 
even  from  his  cradle  there  has  been  an  air  about  him  that  clearly 
marked  him  for  his  future  office ;  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  playfel- 
lows prophetically  nicknamed  him,  while  he  accepted  the  soubriquet 
with  something  more  than  Mosaic  meekness ;  that  from  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Church,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  direction  of  his  glances 
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fell  a  little  beneath  the  pulpit,  to  the  level  of  his  venerable  predecessor's 
head,  to  which  the  palsy  had  given  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  a  very 
ominous  shake ;  that  never  did  one  of  those  indispensables  of  the  Church 
pass  him  in  the  streets,  without  receiving  his  profoundest  salute,  being 
scanned  from  head  to  foot,  and  leaving  him  still  looking  afler  his 
*  retiring  glory '  *  in  a  fit  of  deep  musing,  as  if  he  were  studying  into 
all  the  arcana  of  the  profession,  and  settling  deeply  in  his  mind  the 
stern  proprieties  of  deaconhood ;  and  that  as  soon  as  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  office,  the  eyes,  not  of  the  church  only,  but  of  every 
member  of  the  parish,  turned  simultaneously  toward  him. 

These  rumors  account  so  well  for  the  phenomenon  of  his  rare  con- 
sistency, that  I  have  never  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  investigate 
their  authority. 

In  short,  he  is  a  very  Saint.     In  him  is  our  spiritual  continuance ; 

and  so  long  as  his  soul  is  held  in  life,  the  Church  of  P is  safe.     I 

dare  not  look  beyond  the  day  when  he  shall  go  to  stand  in  his  celestial 
lot.  So  strongly  do  I  rely  upon  him,  that  I  would  not  undertake  to 
answer  for  what  we  should  be  without  him.  May  the  Good  Lord  spare 
him  to  the  Church  and  to  me  !     Amen. 


Can  a  plump,  round,  ruddy  man  ever  be  noted  for  gravity  ?  He  who 
must  eat  and  drink  bountifully,  and  open  his  mouth  wide,  and  display 
therein  two  even  rows  of  brilliant  teeth,  that  make  one's  eyes  glisten 
good  humoredly  only  to  look  at  them ;  whose  portly  sides  hang  loose, 
awaiting  to  be  shaken,  and  needing  the  exercise  of  laughter  that  it 
would  be  cruel  to  deny  them ;  whose  pulses  must  play  strong  and  quick 
to  circulate  the  life-blood  through  such  an  expanse  and  conglomeration 
of  flesh  ;  whose  voice  must  come  out  loud  and  clear  ;  whose  capacious 
chest  heaves  lustily  and  gaily  with  every  breath  he  draws ;  whose  foot 
treads  firmly  and  quickly,  as  if  motion  were  a  delight ;  whose  whole 
animal  functions  are  carried  on  with  a  zest ;  to  whom  mere  existence 
is  a  rich  enjoyment ;  upon  whose  brain  no  black  vapors  settle ;  who 
looks  .through  two  clear  twinkling  eyes  upon  a  world  that  has  never 
treated  him  otherwise  than  well  1  I  think  not.  I  am  sure  that  I  never 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  he  could  —  even  tho^igh  a  man  so  con- 
stituted were  my  own  Deacon.     And  such  he  is. 

Deacon  Q.  is  certainly  the  most  charming  specimen  that  the  annals 
of  New-England's  churches  can  afford,  of  the  perfect  blending  of  piety 
with  good  nature,  of  reverence  with  hilarity,  of  conscientiousness  with 
comfort.  Religion  in  him  is  gr ailed  upon  the  healthy  stock  of  a  per- 
fectly sane  and  happy  nature,  and  the  fruit  of  the  union  is  beyond 
measure  beautiful  and  rich.  A  large  and  sound  heart,  overflowing  with 
generous  impulses  and  benevolent  sympathies,  sanctified,  harmonized 
and  elevated,  but  not   in   the   least  degree   checked  nor  stunted  by 

*  Thus  my  worthv  theolofical  profeMor  early  taught  bm  to  render  the  toblime  end  aifnificaBt 
Hebrew  phraae  which  ti  lomewhat  nnhandaomely  translated  in  Exodus  zzziii.,  S3. 
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Chrintian  principle,  cannot  but  b 
of  ererj  man  who  is  not  eithei 
ought  to  be  now  and  then,  to  e! 
gleams  of  sunshine  upon  a  gloo 
Thankagiriag  Sennon  ever;  day 
where  Deacon  D.  by  hie  gravity 
ways,  and  turn  with  contrition 
smile  and  his  perpetual  cheerfuli 
the  altar  of  God  —  his  exceediuj 
communion-day  carry  along  the 
and  peace  :  distributing  them  or 
sweet  countenance  of  an  Angel, 
'  The  blessing  of  Him  I  love  be 
them  to  fais  own  lips,  to  observe  i 
upon  thera,  '  an  offering  worthy 
<^n  moistened  to  see. 

I  look  for  his  coming  on  a  Sun 
fefreshment  afler  the  day's  fatigu 
they  are  sure  to  mope  and  nod  a: 
not  appear.  There  is  not  a  chil< 
or  with  whom  he  has  not  had  sor 
or  a  young  that  caiyiot  lell  you  « 
He  is  invariably  my  attendant 
every  occasion  when  the  preaenc 
rood  of  the  road, for  miles  arouni 
as  we  have  journeyed  along  in  hii 
habits  and  my  heart ;  for  all  thai 
so  convenient  to  wear  falls  off  ol 
each  other. 

If  there  is  difficulty  in  the  p 
light  upon  my  despondency.  If  I 
erer  the  bearer  of  the  tidings.  1 
the  peace-maker.  If  there  is  po 
If  there  is  death  in  a  house,  I 
wedding,  he  must  be  in  attendaot 
extra  religious  service,  he  must  i 
of  friends,  his  presence  makes  tb 
In  one  word  I  love  him,  and 


The  last  man  that  I  became  ai 
now  I  am  by  no  means  sure  thai 
is  in  the  least  degree  hypocritical 
Tall  even  to  deformity,  homely 
Adam's  descendants,  graver  even 
far  leas  forward  and  impressive, 
like  a  ^ectral  shadow,  and  the  n 
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gible  and  elusive  does  he  become.  He  may  be  seen  day  after  day 
treading  in  the  same  paths,  from  his  house  to  his  counting-room  and 
from  his  store  to  his  house,  with  strides  of  the  same  longitude  —  with 
which  no  living  man  could  keep  in  step,  even  if  he  felt,  as  no  one  does, 
desirous  of  being  long  in  his  company  —  looking  neither  ,to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  with  his  eyelids  straight  before  him,  exchang- 
ing '  good-morrow '  with  but  few,  never  looking  at  a  child,  never  in 
haste,  never  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as 
to  be  noticed,  and  expending  no  more  breath  in  words  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  commonest  purposes  of  life. 

His  visits  to  the  parsonage  are  periodical,  and  not  more  frequent  than 
the  season's  changes ;  and  when  he  pays  them,  its  inmates  as  well  as 
himself  breathe  always  more  freely  when  they  are  over.  For  he  sits 
upright  and  stiff,  as  far  from  the  true  line  of  our  little  circle  as  he  can 
get ;  never  hazards  a  remark  of  his  own ;  escapes  with  a  monosyllabic 
answer  when  a  still  more  simple  sign  of  attention  will  not  suffice ;  and 
seems  waiting  only  for  the  old  family  clock  to  give  him  a  hint  that  the 
hour  of  his  release  has  come. 

Of  course,  he  is  far  from  being  a  favorite  in  the  town.  Yet  he  is  a 
meek  and  blameless  man.  I  have  heard  it  whispered,  indeed,  that  as  a 
creditor  he  is  somewhat  too  hard ;  as  a  man  of  business,  as  sharp  as 
(on  the  right  side  of  dishonesty)  a  .conscientious  man  can  be ;  and 
saving,  to  a  limit  too  closely  bordering  upon  Mammon- worship  for  a 
virtuous  mind.  But  this  I  believe  to  be  scandal.  He  is  prudent,  labo- 
rious, frugal ;  and  so  was  his  father  before  him,  and  thus  he  has  made 
himself  at  length  the  richest  man  in  the  town.  But  if  any  man  among 
us  is  scrupulously  honest,  it  is  Deacon  T. ;  though  I  have  often  wished 
and  even  prayed  that  his  integrity  might  receive  a  larger  infusion  of 
benevolence,  and  his  iron  justice  be  softened  by  the  glowing  heat  of 
Christian  love.  But  for  all  this,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  to 
charge  against  him,  or  that  at  heart  he  may  not  be  a  charitable  man.  In 
word,  certainly,  I  have  never  known  him  to  offend  against  the  golden  rule. 
If  we  never  hear  from  him  the  grateful  tones  of  kindness,  neither  does  he 
open  his  lips  to  accents  of  bitterness  :  and  sometimes  I  am  induced  to 
think,  that  perhaps,  down  in  the  silence  of  his  heart,  sentiments  of  peace 
and  good- will  make  music  to  the  ear  of  Heaven,  and  merciful  judgments 
upon  all  men  are  meted  to  them  in  liberal  measure.  Indeed  I  have  heard 
of  several  timely  and  generous  donations  being  conveyed  very  stealthily 
to  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor,  which  I  have  made  up  my  mind  must 
be  traced  back  to  him :  and  once  or  twice,  I  remember,  when  he  has 
heard  me  mention  cases  of  extreme  want,  without  appearing  at  the 
time  to  be  moved,  or  joining  in  the  general  expression  of  sympathy, 
that,  as  I  have  met  him  soon  after  in  private,  his  hand  has  fumbled  in 
his  pocket  and  awkwardly  thrust  into  mine  a  truly  generous  sum ; 
while  he  has  merely  whispered  the  name  of  the  distressed  individuals  I 
had  previously  designated,  and  without  a  syllable  added,  walked  away. 

At  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Day  I  expect  there  will  be  revelations 
of  his  character  which  will  strike  his  townsmen  with  surprise.  Would 
to  God  that  all  those  who  are  now  enjoying  the  praise  of  men  might 
meet  that  time  of  solemn  scrutiny  as  creditably  as  he  ! 
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I  BATE  spent  many  an  hour  in  weighing  these  three  characters  one 
against  another.  That  of  Deacon  T.  in  my  balances  is  ever  the  light- 
est. But,  between  the  other  two,  the  scales  to  this  day  have  not 
settled.  Great  are  the  virtues  and  the  uses  of  both.  Great  are  the 
good  influences  which  both  have  exerted  upon  myself  Deacon  D.  is 
the  rock  on  which  I  stand.  Deacon  Q,.  the  bosom  upon  which  I  lean. 
From  the  former  conies  the  strength  and  discipline  of  virtue.  From 
the  latter  the  inspiration  of  love  and  hope. 

But,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  as  1  grow  older,  and  reflect  more  upon 
life  and  its  Author,  the  character  of  the  latter  preponderates  more  and 
more.  Love  and  Joy  !  Love  and  Joy !  These  are  the  most  precious 
fruits  of  the  Spirit;  the  oflering  of  sweetest  savour  to  the  Giver  of  every 
perfect  gift.  And  these  are  the  rarest  found.  As  for  my  own  faith  and 
love,  I  feel  that  they  dwell  too  much  with  sadness.  The  example  of 
Deacon  Q.  ever,  like  a  fresh  burst  of  sunbeams  from  the  Light  that  is 
full  of  Glory,  makes  every  better  sentiment  of  my  nature  glow,  and  my 
piety  become  more  filial,  as  if  I  had  '  seen  the  Father.'  He  speaks  to 
me  as  in  the  words  of  the  Shepherd  to  the  Ancient  Saint  of  visionary 
memory  —  which  words,  in  my  first  manhood,  when  the  perhaps  need- 
ful shadows  of  despondency  came  over  my  spirit,  (then  first  learning  to 
doubt  and  think,)  to  temper  its  excessive  gayety  and  chasten  its  wild 
enthusiasm,  like  a  blessed  revelation  direct  from  Heaven ;  and  from 
that  day  have  been  ever  fresh  in  my  memory.  '  Remove  from  thyself 
sadness,  nor  give  pain  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  dwelleth  within  thee. 
For  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  is  given  thee  cannot  endure  to  be 
tormented  by  its  possessor.  Wherefore  clothe  thyself  with  cheerfulness, 
which  has  always  favor  with  the  Lord.  For  every  cheerful  man  does 
well,  and  has  a  true  and  keen  relish  of  those  things  which  are  good. 
But  the  gloomy  does  always  wickedly.  First,  because  he  grieveth  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  dwelleth  in  a  happy  nature.  And  again,  because 
he  maketh  not  acknowledgment  unto  the  Lord  for  former  mercies. 
Moreover,  the  prayer  of  a  sad  man  has  no  elasticity  to  rise  up  to  the 
altar  of  God.  And,  I  said  unto  my  Shepherd,  '  Sir,  why  has  not  the 
prayer  of  a  sad  man  virtue  to  come  up  to  God  ? '  '  Because,'  said  he, 
'that  sadness  weigheth  down  his  aflections.  For  as  wine  when  it  is 
mingled  with  vinegar  keeps  not  its  delicious  flavor,  so  sadness  being 
mixed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the  living  sweetness  from  his  prayers. 
Wherefore  cleanse  thyself  from  sadness  which  is  evil,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  dwell  within  thy  heart.  And  all  others,  as  many  as  shall 
lay  aside  despondency  and  put  on  cheerfulness,  shall  live  unto  God. '  * 

■  •      ^  •  •  •  • 

Upon  the  whole,  sure  never  a  minister  was  blessed  with  three  better 
deacons  than  mine.  But  they  are  growing  gray  —  they  are  growing 
gray !  Ah  me !  and  so  am  I.  The  goal  is  near.  May  we  all  flnish 
our  course  with  joy,  and  be  found  at  last  with  the  Lord,  to  behold  and 
to  share  his  glory ! 

*  Shepherd  of  Hermu. 
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Researches  and  Conjectures  respecting  the  Lote,  Madness,  and  Impris- 
onment OF  ToR(iUATo  Tasso.  By  Richard  Henry  Wilde  In  two  yoU. 
12mo.    New-Tork :   A.  V.  Blake. 

It  will  not  reqaire  our  bumble  aid  to  assist  in  secnring  for  these  yolumes  a  wide 
and  general  perusal.  Attention  bu  already  been  called  in  these  pages,  and  by  far 
abler  pens  than  our  own,  to  many  of  the  interesting  themes  which  abound  in  the 
work  before  us,  for  the  early  aheets  of  which  we  should  not  omit  to  state  we  are 
indebted  to  the  publishers.  The  last  number  of  the  *  New-York  Review '  hu  also 
especially  awakened  a  fresh  interest  in  these  *  Researches  *  by  a  succinct  account  of 
the  great  Italian  poet's  birth  and  parentage ;  the  contradictory  stories  of  his  loves ; 
an  account  of  his  various  wanderings,  and  of  the  Alberti  Manuscripts,  and  their 
first  perusal,  as  originally  described  in  the  Knickerbocker,  in  a  letter  written  from 
Florence  at  the  time.  Before  proceeding  to  quote  a  few  passages  of  interest  from 
a  chapter  of  the  '  Researches '  touching  the  causes  of  Tasso's  real  or  pretended 
madness  and  the  true  reasons  of  his  imprisonment,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
labors  of  our  quarterly  contemporary,  in  presenting  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  previ* 
ous  history  of  the  poet. 

*  ToaquATo  Tasso,  whose  epic  all  Christendom,  except  Great  Britain,  ranks  next 
to  Virgil's,  was  born  in  Sorrento,  a  village  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  eleventh 
of  March,  1544.  His  father  Bernardo,  himself  a  poet  of  no  small  merit,  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors  in  Bergamo.  His  mother,  Portia  Rossi, 
was  a  noble  Neapolitan  lady,  whose  beauty,  virtues  and  misfortunes,  have  been 
celebrated  by  her  husband  and  her  son,  in  language  so  full  of  truth  and  tenderness 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  unmoved.  Tasso's  father  was  confidential  secretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  chief  of  the  Neapolitan  aristocracy,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  the  Spanish  viceroy,  Toledo.  The  political  intrigues  in  which  this  nobleman 
became  involved,  drew  down  upon  himself  and  his  followers  a  sentence  of  attainder. 
Bernardo  Tksso,  like  the  rest,  was  banished,  and  his  property  confiscated.  His 
young  and  lovely  wife,  prevented  by  the  interference  of  her  relations  fVom  sharing 
the  exile  of  her  husband,  shut  herself  up  in  a  convent,  where  she  died  prematurely 
of  grief,  and  her  brothers  possessed  themselves  of  her  property,  which  they  with- 
held  from  her  children.-  Torquato  in  his  boyhood  was  thus  deprived  of  home  and 
fortune.  His  earliest  instruction  he  received  under  the  paternal  roof;  afterward  in 
the  school  of  the  Jesuits  at  Naples,  and  two  yeazB  before  his  mother's  death  his 
father  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  thence  transferred  him  to  Pesara,  where  he  became 
the  companion  of  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  aflerward  Duke  of  Urbino.  From 
Pesara  he  was  removed  to  Padua,  his  education  being  continued  under  able  masters, 
by  whose  lessons  he  profited  so  well  as  to  be  soon  remarkable  for  his  proficiency 
not  only  in  the  learning,  but  in  the  exercises  and  accomplishments  of  the  time. 
In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  father  he  began  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  but  his  heart  and  his  leisure  were  given  to  the  muses,  and  the  fiune  won  by  his 
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Rinaldo,  compoied  at  seventeen,  induced  Bernardo  to  abandon  all  thoughta  of 
opposing  his  son*8  inclinations. 

*■  Love  increased  young  Tasso's  devotion  to  poetry,  and  Laura  Seperara,  as  we 
learn  from  Rosini,  received  the  homage  of  his  verse.  Cardinal  Louis  of  Este, 
brother  of  Duke  Alphonso  Second,  became  his  patron,  under  whose  protection 
Torqiiato  came  to  Ferrara  in  1565.  His  reception  was  flattering.  The  court  of 
Alphonso  was  a  splendid  one,  of  which  the  princesses,  his  sisters,  a  few  years  older 
than  Tasso,  were  the  most  'distinguished  ornaments.  Lucretia  and  Leonora  both 
favored  the  young  poet,  and  between  the  latter  and  himself  there  sprung  up,  it  is 
alleged,  a  romantic  affection,  whose  mysteries,  not  yet  thoroughly  penetrated, 
literary  curiosity  is  still  eagerly  investigating.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended 
that  this  passion  was  serious,  mutual,  and  the  source  of  all  Tasso^s  persecutions  and 
misfortunes.  On  the  other,  it  is  utterly  denied,  or  held  to  be  merely  poetical  and 
Platonic,  and  his  imprisonment  is  attempted  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  Whe- 
ther the  poet  subsequently  lost  his  senses,  or  only  affected  madness,  is  another 
open  question  of  great  interest :  and  if  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  own  letters  leaves 
US  with  a  strong  impression  that  he  labored  under  strange  illusions,  our  curiosity  to 
ascertain  the  true  character  of  a  malady  consistent  with  such  extraordinary  powers 
of  composition  as  he  exhibited,  is  rather  increased  than  diminished ; '  and  that  curi- 
oaity,  let  us  add,  will  in  a  good  measure  be  satisfied,  by  the  facts  and  conclusions  of 
our  author,  to  which  we  shall  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Afler  a  rapid 
bat  perspicuous  sketch  of  the  different  opinions  of  Tasso's  biographers  touching 
his  loves,  madness,  and  imprisonment,  and  a  glimpse  into  the  chaos  of  *  doubt, 
obseurity,  and  despair'  which  Mr.  Wilds  was  compelled  to  explore,  he  proceeds : 

**  It  were  inexcosable  to  be  of  no  opinion,  wh«re  there  is  toch  an  endlen  varietT  of  choice.  That 
of  the  author,  if  not  already  gueuod,  wll  most  probablv  be  no  lecret  before  the  end  of  hii  po^a.  He 
ia  far  more  anxious,  however,  not  to  mislead  his  readers,  than  to  impress  upon  them  any  fixed  be- 
lieC"  .  •  .  *'  The  auestion  whether  Tasso  was  really  insane  or  not,  is  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  rest.  If  he  was  mad,  his  treatment  requires  no  other  explanation,  thouch.  considered  in  a 
medical  or  moral  point  of  view,  it  may  have  been  neither  judicious  nor  humane.  If  his  reason  was 
uairapaired,  some  other  sufficient  cause  for  his  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment  must  be  found.  The 
two  subjects  are  so  closely  interwoven  in  Uie  proofs  to  be  submitted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them ;  bat  the  reader,  bearing  in  mind  the  alternatives,  will  have  gained  one  vantage-ground  of  truth, 
as  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  poet  %ras  shut  up  in  the  hospital  of  the  poor  ana 
the  insane,  fbr  cure  or  from  vengeance.  According  to  the  former  supposition  there  is  no  longer  any 
mystery ;  acoording  to  the  latter,  one  obstacle  to  its  elucidation  is  removed. 

"  There  are  some  points  on  which  all  Tasso's  biographers  are  agreed,  a  concurrence,  that  could  not 
well  be  avoided,  ainee  it  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  his  own  letters.  Among  these  are,  the  difB- 
eolties  he  encountered  in  the  publication  of  his  Jerusalem  :  hu  vexation  at  the  objections  to  it ;  hie 
trouble  of  mind  flrora  religious  doubts  *,  thejnterception  of  his  correspondence  ;  his  desire  to  leave  the 
DuKB*s  service ;  his  vaeillatioa  aboat  accepting  or  refusing  the  place  of  historiographer ;  the  opening 
of  hb  apartments  by  false  keys,  and  the  examination  of  his  papers ;  the  treachery  of  MaoaiJ6;  the 
eombat ;  his  enemy's  flight ;  his  own  melancholy  ;  his  fear  of  being  poisoned,  and  suspicions  of  every 


"  It  is  evident  enough,  that  love,  envy,  jealoosv.  and  superstition,  conspired  to  torment  him,  and 
tfaeae  are  surely  sufficient  evils.  Yet  what  ground  have  we  for  excludinjp  the  statement  of  Maitso, 
who  tells  us,  in  addition,  that  *  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  every  thine  in  common,  even  to  his  very 
thoughts,  and  from  whom  he  had  not  altogether  concealed  the  secret  of  liis  loves  •  •  •  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  revealed  some  of  the  mysteries  of  his  passion.*  There  was  no  such  passion,  and, 
consequently,  no  such  confidante,  say  Black  and  SxaAssi.    In  the  first  they  are  clearly  wrong  by  tha 

BMt*s  own  showing ;  and  upon  the  same  authority  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  beside  the  Couhtbss  Li  via 
'Abco,  there  was  a  confitlante. 
•<  This  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  sonnets : 


**  SivoB  he,  oor  onea  true  uwKnaer,  d 

Our  moiiul  ■igfas  and  oor  •StMona  dc«r, 

W  ill  bmir — or  our  tireet  ■trifea  and  quarrela  hsar, 
And  Bubfly  Juf.'fe — u  onea  he  heud  and  bar«— 
Rebel  to  love  —  cruel  to  ua — from  fear— 

Loat  by  the  winda  on  air,  I  muat  dephne 

My  tender  worda,  and  deep  in  my  hesit'a  con 
Ita  lofty  aacRta  ahiit  from  oKMlal  ear  i  " 

**  That  Tasso  was  surrounded  bv  treachery  of  evtfry  kind  is  undeniable  ;  and  the  hardship  of  his  posi- 
tion was  increased  by  the  impossibility  of  retiring  from,  or  maintaining  it.  Its  dangers  and  vexaUons, 
and  the  little  reward  that  attended  his  labors,  miule  him  desirous  of  exchanging  servitude  at  Ferrara 
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I  for  liberty  io  Rocae,  and  hia  fVienrl  Scirio  Gonsao*  louf  ht  to  draw  htm  into  the  lervtee  of  the  MiDtci. 

I  The  bitter  hatred  and  jealousy  existing  between  the  courts  of  Florence  and  Ferraro,  would,  of  coune, 

render  such  a  step  on  Tasso'i  part  exceedingly  oflToniiive  to  Alphonso.  In  tbono  days,  a  ehan^  oi 
mtutem  wae  a  kind  of  treason,  and  in  correspond inf  with  GoFfXAOA,  in  March,  1575,  from  Padua,  ha 
bd^B  him  not  to  mention  it  in  his  letters  to  FsRKAaA,  aa  their  falling  into  other  hands  might  be  of  evil 
consequence.  As  early  as  May,  1575,  he  apprehended  that  his  correspondence  wu  intercepted.  In 
I  June  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Uolugna,  eitlier  to  subject  his  Jerusalem  to  the  censure  of  an  inquisi- 

tor, or  to  consult  him  on  some  roli^ious  duul»ts,  which  he  huii  incautiously  let  drop  in  the  carelessneei 
'  of  tViendly  intercourse,  and  which  he  feared  hatl  been  denounced  to  tlie  holy  office.     He  had  been 

warned  by  the  Duchess  of  L^rbino  that  he  was  watched,  antl  she  cautioned  him  ajrainst  his  projected 
journey  to  Rome.  *Tho  Dukr,'  says  he,  in  one  of  his  Ictteis,  *  has  ^mo  to  the  country,  and  left  ma 
here,  utetCaj  tarttaai,  at  tJio  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  who  is  taking  the  waters,  and  requires 
amusement.  I  read  my  book  to  her,  and  we  are  many  hours  a  day  entirely  alone.  I  told  her  m  my 
j  intention  to  fo  to  Rome  in  October,  which  she  dieapproves.    8he  thinks  I  ought  not  to  leave  Ferrara 

'  before  my  work  is  published,  unless  to  go  with  her  to  I'esara,  because  every  other  journey  will  be 

■uspieioos  and  odious.  8he  mentioned  a  circumstance  to  me  which  shows  that  I  am  very  closely 
watched,  so  let  Scalabrino  cease  to  contido  in  his  opinions,'  etc. 

**  We  have  seen  that  copies  of  his  sonnet  to  the  Counles s  of  Beandia  got  out,  he  knew  not  how, 
'  nnless  by  magic    It  appears  that  he  doubted  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  by  whom  he  feared  his  private 

papers  were  stolen,  and  sought  to  procure  n  faithful  domestic  from  Uaaino,  or  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. The  earnestness  with  which  ilii^  request  was  urijed,  in  two  letters  to  the  Marquis  del  Moate, 
and  the  minute  directions  given,  show  the  importance  he  attached  to  it. 

"SaaASsi  distinctly  admits  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  Tasso*s  literary  repotation,  of 
which  Montecatino,  Uiraldini,  and  others,  wore  the  heads,  and  MadalA  an  instrumenL 

"  The  auarrel  of  Tasso  with  the  Lttor,  is  rishited  both  by  Ma!«so  and  Skeassi,  but  with  some  dif- 
ference or  cticumstances.  The  latter  s.ivs  nothing  about  love  secrets,  and  represents  the  blow  to  have 
been  given  in  the  court,  not  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  casual  ren- 
contre in  the  public  square,  nut  a  regular  duel. 

**  Tasso  had  solicited  the  place  ot  historiographer,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pigna.  He  antici- 
pated a  refusal^  but  it  was  given  to  him.  Regretting  his  acceptance,  and  becoming  aware  that  in 
writing  of  the  times  of  Leo  and  of  Clememt,  he  must  olfend  either  the  Duke  of  Feeeaea  or  the 
Medici,  to  whom  he  thought  himself  obliged,  he  wished  to  resign,  yet  repented  of  his  resolution 
shortly  after  it  was  taken. 

"  lie  had  subjected  his  Jerusalem  to  the  revision  of  several  friends,  who  wearied  him  with  doubts 
and  objections,  and  to  comply,  as  f.u  as  he  could,  with  their  opinions,  and  give  as  little  room  as  possible 
for  the  interference  of  the  inquisition,  he  had  resolved,  atone  time,  to  cancel  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
fbl  parts  of  his  poem,  and  among  them  the  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sofronia.  There  was  too  much  lova 
in  it,  said  some  of  his  censors,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  tlie  holy  office  desired  it  should  be  fitted  for 
the  lecture  of  monks  and  nuns,  rather  than  ladies  and  cavaliers. 

**  He  himself  confesses  having  entertained  serious  doubts,  not  merely  of  the  truth  of  many  dogmas 
of  the  catholic  rhurch,  but  of  some  of  the  loading  doctrines  of  Chrintianity.  To  these  circumstances, 
excluding  all  belief  in  his  love  for  Lboicoea,  Black  attributes  tiie  madness  of  Tasso  and  Beeabsi  his 
melancholy. 

"  Vet  the  objections  to  his  Jerasatem,  greatly  insisted  on  by  both,  tbouj^b  be  frequently  complains  of 
their  absurdity,  and  the  trouble  they  gave  him,  do  not  seem  to  have  seriously  anbcted  his  spirits,  at 
least  before  the  middle  of  the  year  1576 ;  and  the  grave  and  temperate  tone  of  his  reply  to  the  Crusca, 
in  158  i,  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  poet  stung  to  frensy  by  his  critics.  At  the  time  of  his  de> 
parture  for  Modena,  he  jokes  with  SfMlabrinoy  crving  *  plague  on  the  pedants ! '  and  relying  confidently 
on  the  piedictions  of  an  astrologer  who  had  cast  Ihis  nativity  without  knowing  him,  expects  honors,  and 
fortune,  and  long  life.  He  recounts  with  complacency  the  distinction  he  enjoys,  the  court  paid  to  nim, 
and  flrom  the  indications  of  the  stars,  anticipates  great  benefit*  from  ladies.  The  fulfilment  of  theso 
omens  seemed  indeed  to  have  commenced.  *  I  had  yesterday.'  he  continues,  *a  long  letter  from  tbo 
Duchess  or  Urbiro,  in  which  she  ofl^crs  to  employ  in  my  behalf  whatever  influence  she  has  with  her 
brother,  although  I  had  not  requested  it.  Madam  Leorora  told  me  to-day,  without  the  least  occasion, 
that  heretofore  her  means  were  limited,  but  now  being  more  at  ease,  by  reason  of  her  mother's  fortune, 
she  would  assist  me.  I  have  not  asked,  nor  will  ask,  nor  remind,  either  them  or  the  Dcke.  But  I 
shall  be  pleased  with  any  marks  of  their  f.ivor,  and  accept  them  willingly.*  This  whole  letter  is  foil  of 
hope,  and  mirth,  and  confidence,  so  short  is  the  spaca  of  time  which  divides  the  summit  of  fortuno 
from  the  depths  of  misery. 

**  Even  after  his  return  from  Modb?ia,  and  the  discovery  that  a  packet  coming  io  him  <Vom  Scala- 
brino hod  been  confided  to  a  faithless  messenger,  he  mixes  some  drollery  with  his  anger.  *  My  lao|^- 
ter  does  not  reach  bevond  the  throat,  and  if  the  Duke  had  not  given  me  a  cask  of  excellent  wine,  I 
would  spit  gall  and  alces.' 

**  It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  the  first  mention  of  MadalA's  treachery,  which  occurs  in  a  letter 
dated  a  few  days  afterward,  is  made  without  passion :  *  The  accomplice  of  the  treason  is  Madald,  and 
to  render  good  for  evil,  I  shall  procure  him  letters  of  favor  from  some  princes.' 

**  When  the  circumstance  is  again  mentioned,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  respecting  bis  eansooe : 

«  O  chosen  viih  the  grMSs  sad  the  leva*," 

it  is  still  withoat  any  violent  indignation :  *  I  have  discovered,'  he  merelv  says,  *  a  hondrod  treaaons  of 
Beunbixo.'    The  identity  of  MadalA  and  Becnbllo  will  appear  hereafter. 

"  Tasso's  own  account  of  his  quarrel  with  the  former  is  found  in  his  letter  to  Obasio  Carroin, 
dated  the  tenth  of  October,  1576: 

**  *  My  absence  from  Ferrara^  and  my  troubles,  have  prevented  me  from  examining  three  of  your 
letters,  one  of  some  pages,  inviting  me  to  a  long  discussion.  To  replv^  beginning  wiUi  the  last,  tho 
subject  of  which  is  most  important  to  me,  I  assure  you  that  I  entered  into  this  quarrel  involuntarily, 
not  from  anger  or  impetuosity,  but  forced  bv  my  lienor,  and  provoked  by  the  lie  most  insolently  and 
impertinently  given  to  me,  and  repeated.  And  as  I  engaged  in  it  against  my  will,  I  will  endeavor  to 
get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but  to  extricate  myself  with  all  honor  and  latiafiictioiL    Being  thna 
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&r  raperior  to  my  adTenarr,  not  onljr  in  the  jnatiee  of  my  eanne,  but  in  what  haa  paased  between  us, 
I  havinf  straek  him,  aa  an  honorable  roan,  and  he  me,  a*  a  tiaitor,  who  added  to  hw  treacon  the  base- 
neM  of  a  sudden  flight,  I  might,  after  making  known  the  circumstances,  agree  to  an  accommodation, 
were  he  mv  ef^unl.  But  as  there  is  between  us  much  difference  of  blood,  and,  I  will  add,  of  every 
other  qoairty,  if  it  ever  comes  to  that,  I  will  show  to  the  world  how  much  he  is  my  inferior  there  also. 
And  if  other  considerations  than  such  as  concerned  him  or  his  brothers,  had  not  restrained  me,  he 
should  have  been  taught  it,  instead  of  going  about  boasting  that  he  had  •  >  •  etc.  ...  *  But  as  this 
ouarrel  of  mine  is  complicated  with  a  thousand  other  intrigues.  I  must  act  coolly.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  he  dares  to  show  a  written  statement,  for  what  may  not  be  expected  from  such  a  wretch,  but  I 
should  wonder  if  he  were  not  what  he  is.  Both  the  blow  I  gave  him,  and  his  base  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate me,  took  place,  not  by  night,  nor  in  a  desert,  but  in  open  day,  in  the  court,  and  in  the  public 
square,  and  all  Fcrrara  know>,  that  when  I  struck  him  I  was  alone,  and  unarmed,  and  he  did  nothing 
to  resent  it.  Afterward,  however,  he  came,  accompanied  by  many,  and  set  upon  me  behind  my  back, 
but  fled  almost  before  be  touched  me.  All  this  is  known  here,  and  will  soon,  I  trust,  be  known  to  all 
July,  since  he  will  be  proceeded  against  as  he  deserves.  He  told  vou  no  lie,  Sir,  when  he  said  he  had 
seen  a  great  number  or  your  letters  ;  for.  beside  those  I  showed  him,  he  contrived,  by  his  own  indus- 
try, to  see  others,  having  caused  a  false  key  to  be  made  for  the  box  where  I  keep  my  papers.  But 
enough  of  this  infamous  wretch,  to  whom  the  shelter  afforded  by  Signore  Cortile  will  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  very  agreeable  to  the  Duke.' 

**  Some  &rther  circumstances  concerning  thia  qoarrel,  an  mentioned  in  a  letter  writton  about  the 
•ame  period  to  Scirio  Gomzaga  : 

"  *  For  some  days  past  I  have  not  left  my  room,  except  once  to  visit  the  Due  hiss  and  once  Madam 
Leo?(ora.  Nothing  more  being  said  about  my  affair,  I  began  to  think  it  had  blown  over,  but  yestnrday 
evening  I  was  invited  in  the  name  of  his  highness  to  accompany  him  to  Loparb,  where  he  goes  to-day 
with  very  few  attendant*.  This  morning,  also,  Caispo,  privy  counsellor  of  his  highness  and  chief 
minister  of  justice,  summoned  me^  and  repeated  some  kind  and  honorable  expression  of  my  Lord  Duke, 
publicly  made  to  show  his  a/Tection  ana  esteem  for  me,  which  have  been  confirmed  to  me  by  many 
other*.  He  then  added,  that  I  must  not  wonder  if  the  case  had  gone  on  slowly,  for  that  was  done  pur- 
poaely,  with  the  hope  of  Uying  handa  on  tlie  culprits  :  but  now  that  he  knew  the^  were  out  of  the 
state,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Duke  to  proceed  witn  extraordinary  rigor.  Of  his  highness's  com- 
mission, I  am  certain  :  the  rest  I  believe.  1  have  written  thus  in  detail  that  you  may  see  my  affair  is 
in  good  train.  I  will  hereafter  inform  rou  of  what  passes  between  the  Duke  and  myself.  •  •  •  Tell 
Signore  Laca  that  the  doctor,  his  neignbor,  is  as  groat  a  knave  as  fool ;  he  wishes  to  become  the  soc- 
ce*sor  of  MadalA,  but  I  shall  make  short  work  with  him.  The  friend,  of  old  suspected,  whose  letter  I 
sent  yon  some  months  since,  is  without  doubt  false,  and  1  have  ascertained  it  most  clearlv,  by  a 
subtle  device.  Now  let  8ignore  Lfca  say  I  am  too  suspicious.  I  must  tell  you  one  of  the  n^ats  of 
BauNKLLo.  When  I  went  fVora  homo,  he  used  to  ask  me  for  the  key  of  my  rooms,  pretending  to  want 
them  in  some  of  his  love  affairs,  and  I  lent  it  to  him.  locking  up,  however,  the  chamber  containing  my 
bookd  and  papers,  in  which  there  was  a  box  whore,  beside  my  own  compositions,  I  kept  most  of  your 
letters  and  Signer  Luca's,  especially  those  touching  our  political  discussions.  Conversing  afterward 
with  him  and  with  others  about  my  poem,  which  they  had  never  seen,  I  heard  them  make  some  of  the 
same  objections  urged  by  Signor  parga,  and  this  made  me  suspicious,  particularly  aa  I  knew  them  to 
be  men  not  apt  to  hit  upon  such  things  of  themselves.  Sounding  about  to  clear  up  this  suspicion,  I 
beard  at  last,  from  a  servant  of  Count  Louts  Mo*ttecuccoli^  my  neighbor,  that  when  I  was  in  MooKif  a 
this  Lent,  he  saw  Brumbllo  enter  my  rooms  by  night  with  a  lock-emith.  I  took  so  much  pains 
that  I  found  the  smith,  who  confessed  to  mo  he  hml  been  to  court  to  open  a  chamber,  the  key  of  which 
the  owner  bad  loaL  You  can  infer  the  rest.  This  is  one  of  his  frauds,  and  there  are  others  aa  petty, 
but  some,  I  think,  of  more  importance,  though  I  cannot  be  certain.  I  am  ^lad  that  I  destroyed  all  your 
letters  and  those  of  M.  Luca,  in  which  there  waa  any  thing  too  freely  said  about  those  particulars  of 
Bperone.    Nothing  farther  occurs  to  me,  but  that,  with  all  affection,  X  kiss  your  hands.' 

**8kr%ssi  says,  his  utmost  diligence  did  not  enable  him  to  find  out  who  this  Brunetto  waa ;  and 
Black,  if  he  pursued  the  like  search,  met  with  the  like  fortune.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  and 
Madal6  are  the  same  person.  The  same  acts  are  imputed  to  each,  and,  unless  we  suppose  Ta«bo*s 
rooms  to  have  been  twice  opened  with  false  keys,  by  different  individuals,  a  supposition  manifestly 
irrational,  the  identity  of  Madald  and  BrunMo  is  made  manifest  by  contrasting  the  two  letters.  By 
this,  one  step  at  least  is  gained,  for  Madal6,  unquestionably,  was  no  imaginary  personage.  All  agree 
in  admitting  his  reality,  and  yet  to  this  moment  it  is  not  very  certain  who  he  was. 

*'  Manso's  manner  or  relating  the  foregoing  circumstances  is  aa  follows : 

*'  *  Tabso,  while  residing  at  the  court  of  Alphonso^  had  contracted  a  strict  fViendship  with  a  gentle* 
man  of  Fcrrara  who  frec^uented  the  Ducal  palace,  distinguished,  as  he  thought,  above  all  others  for 
porit)!  of  blood  and  nobility  of  manners,  with  whom  he  had  every  thing  in  common;  even  to  his  very 
thonc hts,  and  from  whom  he  had  not  entirely  concealed  the  ))ecret  of  his'  loves.  This  friend,  whatever 
lOAynave  been  the  cause,  whether  malevolence  of  dispoMition  or  incontinence  of  tongue,  repeated 
some  of  the  particulars,  and,  being  taxed  by  Torquato,  noilher  gave  any  reasonable  excuse,  exhibited 
any  penitence,  nor  offnrcd  to  repair  his  fault,  so  Uiat  Tasso,  greatly  and  justly  incensed,  struck  him  in 
the  face,  in  the  very  ball  of  the  ducnl  palace.  The  latter,  not  daring  to  draw  arms  in  such  a  place, 
quietly  departed,  but  immediately  sent  Torquato  a  defiance  to  meet  him  outaide  the  gate  of  Saa  Ufi%- 
ardo.    The  challenge  being  accepted,  thoy  began  a  fierce  encounter,  when  three  brothers  of  the  traitor 


*  Taua  piibtkhed  bf  Sprakht.  TTi*  orlj^nal,  frinncrtj  in  the  Alhono  libnrr.  diaappenred  durinc  the  invaiinn  of  lh« 
Frrnch.  It  h-i*  dnce  be<*n  found,  like  othT  plimi1«r  of  luly,  in  a  libnrr  at  Montpeltier.  Biit  in  it  bJm  (he  nijriierwui  Uoxk  is 
iMuid.     Protalijr  it  h  tiot  liie  Tery  letter  seiii  tu  Cappuni,  but  a  copy  kept  bj  Tmm,  wiiuen  in  his  owu  hood. 
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joined  him.  against  all  whom  Tamo  gallaatlj  defendod  bimaelf  until  the  noiae  attiacted  persona  to  the 
spot,  and  tne  assailants  fled.' 

**  SsKAtii  well  remarks  on  the  improbability  thatTASSo  would  have  boen  (kvorod  by  the  Duke,  after 
this  quarrel,  if  it  had  originated  from  the  revelation  of  the  poet's  pasiiion  for  his  tiiiter.  It  is  by  no 
moans  rlear,  however,  that  the  whole  trudi  reached  the  Duke  at  onc(>,  if  it  ever  reached  hira.  Ma!«so 
does  not  say  the  secret  of  Tasso's  love  had  been  confided,  but  that  it  had  not  been  altogether  con- 
cealed ;  and'  SEaASki  would  have  more  fully  entitled  himself  to  our  confidence  if  he  had  not  attempted 
to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  this  passion. 

"  The  poet's  melancholy,  and  fears,  and  flight,  are  attributed,  by  his  noble  friend  and  biographer,  to 
the  suspicion  that  his  attachment  had  become  known  to  ALPHu.fso,  and  thnt  the  latter  did  nut  b<*1ieve 
it  to  be  altogether  of  the  Platonic  east  which  the  Marquis  himself  insiDts  it  was.  Manso  adds,  that  the 
Duke  ouj^ht  not  to  have  taken  it  in  bad  part  'on  account  of  that  ample  and  general  license,  conceded 
as  a  specittl  privilege  to  men  eminent  for  science,  whose  desires  affect  only  the  b<>autie!i  of  the  soul  as 
philosophers,  and  nourish  themselves  speculatively  upon  abstraction!*,  whatever  they  may  write  as 
poets.'  ...  *  Nevertheless,  the  secret  having  been  revealed,  and  touching  a  person  of  the  ducal 
family,  it  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  suspect  that  ALPHunso,  if  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  ma- 
lignant suggestions  of  his  enemies  than  the  innocence  of  his  intentions,  might  be  roused  to  great 
indication,  and  perhaps  inflict  on  him  severe  punishment.  And,  so  firmly  aid  this  imafination  fix 
itself  in  the  mind  of  Tasso,  already  affected  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  loss  of  his  U)rtunp,  the 
objections  to  his  poem,  and  his  constitutional  melancholy,  that  he  could  never  divest  himself  of  it.  bat 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  continued  in  perpetual  fear  and  trouble,  and  from  that  cau«e  did  many  of  tnosa 
things  for  which  he  was  thought  mad.' 

"  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  poet  had  suffered  firom  some  act  of  treachery  which  deeply  and 
painf\illy  preyed  upon  his  spirits.  He  wrote  two  sonnets  on  this  subject ;  one  of  which  deserves  to  be 
quoted,  becauae  it  is  too  natural  and  pathetic  to  be  a  work  of  fancy : 

'"TO     AN     UNORATS7UL     FRI£KD. 

FoKTTTMx's  wont  rfinfti  eottkJ  ne'er  haTe  reachrd  me  mon, 

Nor  y.avr'H  poUmcd  fkrg*.    By  both  Mniied. 

In  Innooeoee  of  aoul  complt-tpiy  mailml, 
I  Komed  the  hale  whoae  power  lo  »iiiind  waa  o'er  ; 
When  Tnou  —  whom  in  my  hnul  o(  hrarta  1  wore, 

Ami  AS  mjr  rock  of  ntuf^  oflrn  •ouirht  — 

Turned  on  mjwrif  the  very  arnu  I  wroui^t , 
And  Hbavsn  brheld — and  lulTered  wh^i  I  bore  t 

O  I   holy  Faitu  I   O  I  LovK  I   ho«-  nil  thy  lawe 
Are  mocked  and  Konied-—  1  ttuvw  my  Ahk-ld  away, 

Conquered  by  fraud.  •   •   •  Go  !   atrk  thy  (enl't  a|7plauee, 
Traitor  I  yet  Mill  half  mourned  —  with'fhnd  delay  •  •  • 

The  taaod,  noi  Mow,  ia  «t  my  lean  the  rauie. 
And  non  tby  guilt  Ifano  ny  own  pain  1  wei; h  i '  " 

*«  Black  and  Skrassi  suppose  the  treason  of  MadalA  referred  solely  to  the  poetical  letters  of  Tasso 
and  his  friends,  and  attribute  the  impression  it  made  on  him  to  the  aid  thus  given  from  his  own  papers 
to  the  detractors  of  his  Jerusalem.  The  abaft  that  went  to  his  heart  was  feathered  from  his  own  wing ; 
and  this,  considering  the  acute  sensibility  to  criticism  imputed  to  him,  they  deem  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  a  melancholy  which  reached  or  passed  the  veri^e  of  madness. 

*(  But  Tasso  himself  says,  that  beside  the  letters  of  (Jonzaga  and  Hcalabrino,  the  box  contained 
*  otker  compogUiatu ; '  and  afterward  mentions,  that  he  thinks  Uhere  were  frauds  of  more  importance, 
though  he  cannot  be  certain.' 

"  Maivso  may  be  wrong,  therefore,  in  attributing  the  quarrel  exclusively  to  the  revelation  of  some 
particulars  of  Tasso's  love.  Yet,  as  there  soos  something  which  it  deeply  concerned  him  to  conceal, 
there  must  have  been,  under  such  circumstances,  an  apprehension  that  it  had  been  discovered.  A  visit 
of  eleven  dajs  which  he  made  about  this  period  to  LaoNoaA,  at  Consaldoli,  is  attributed  by  Serabsi 
to  the  Princess's  desire  of  diverting  his  melancholy.  But  if  some  of  his  productions,  not  destined  to 
•ee  the  light,  began  to  be  circulated,  the  subject  of  their  conferences  must  have  had  a  deeiH^r  and 
more  painful  interest." 

ThcBe  extracts,  which,  copious  u  they  are,  we  could  yet  desire  to  extend,  will 
afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  faithful  researches  of  our  author.  We  should 
add,  that  his  reference  to  authorities  is  minute  and  universal,  and  that  his  frequent 
felicitous  translations  from  the  Italian  of  his  renowned  subject  are  in  all  cases  ac- 
companied by  their  original.  We  hoped  to  have  found  room  for  some  of  the  many 
touching  supplications,  memorials,  and  justificatory  pieces,  intended  by  Tasso  to 
facilitate  his  release  from  imprisonment,  and  some  account  of  the  state  of  his  mind 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  confinement,  where  he  exhibits  numerous  and  serious 
marks  of  veritable  madness ;  but  for  these,  and  many  matters  of  cognate  interest, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  » Researches '  at  large,  which  we  again  cordially 
commend  to  a  wide  public  acceptance. 


'\ 
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Thk  Poems  of  Johit  6.  C.  Braiitard.  A  new  ard  autreittic  Collectioit, 
WITH  AN  Origikal  Meuoir  OF  HIS  LiFE.  In  0X16  volume.  pp.  191.  Hartford, 
(Conn.) :    Edward  Hopkixs. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  publisher  of  this  beautiful  vol- 
ome.  It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  our  literature,  and  we  welcome  it  with 
heart-lelt  satisfaction,  not  less  for  the  many  admirable  poems  which  it  contains,  and 
which  have  made  the  writer  affectionately  known  to  his  countrymen,  than  for  the 
excellent  memoir  of  the  bard,  and  the  appreciating  critique  upon  his  writings,  with 
which  the  volume  opens.  Braikard  was  a  gentle-hearted,  affectionate  young 
man,  of  the  most  generous  nature  and  tlie  finest  sensibility ;  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  eminently  formed  for  society  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  inno- 
cent festivities  and  delights ;  notwithstanding  the  retiring  modesty  and  the  keen 
sensitiveness  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  And  although  subject  to  an  occa- 
sional melancholy,  that  in  his  poems  assumes  a  touching  tenderness,  there  was  yet 
a  quiet  sportiveness  and  humor  about  him,  which  arose  oflen  into  wit  of  a  keen  and 
brilliant  character,  and  which  rendered  him  a  highly  agreeable  companion.  ^  His 
poetry,'  it  is  well  observed  by  his  biographer,  *■  is  the  expression  of  clear  and  quiet 
thought.  The  image  is  brought  out  with  distinctness,  and  there  is  no  effort  to  make 
it  dazzling  and  impressive.'  In  simple  pathos,  in  felicitons  humor,  and  in  variety 
and  appropriateness  of  manner,  Brainard  is  preSminent.  He  recommends  him- 
self also  to  his  countrymen  as  a  truly  American  poet.  His  topics,  his  imagery,  his 
illustrations,  are  mostly  of  native  growth.  There  is  a  raciness  about  them  which 
tiespeaks  their  indigenous  originality.  Moreover,  his  writings  are  free  from  all 
vicious  or  infidel  taint.  ^  It  is  safe,'  says  his  biographer,  ^  to  the  healthfulness, 
purity,  and  peace  of  the  heart,  to  read  his  productions.  A  strain  of  humor,  of 
merriment,  may  occasionally  relax  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  but  no  licentious  or 
maddening  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  pictures  of  his  Muse.  Generally  a 
serious  though  correct  view  is  taken  of  human  life  and  its  great  interests,  and  the 
reader  frequently  encounters  a  sweet  religious  sentiment.'  Brainard  died  young, 
of  that  utterly  incurable  disease,  consumption ;  and  in  the  triumphs  of  christian 
faith  ascended  to  the  Goo  whom  he  loved,  and  the  works  of  whose  almighty 
hand  he  had  so  oflen  and  so  fervently  sung. 

We  commence  our  extracts  with  a  passage  or  two  from  the  poem  on  Connecticut 
River,  parts  of  which  will  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  Goldsmith  : 


'*  The  youug  oak  greets  thee  at  the  water's  edge, 
Wet  by  the  wave,  though  anchored  in  tiie  ledge. 
T  ts  there  the  otter  dives,  the  beaver  feeds. 
Where  pensire  oziers  dip  theii  willow  weodv, 
And  there  the  wild-cat  purs  amid  her  brood, 
And  trains  them  in  the  silvan  solitude, 
To  watch  the  squirrePs  leap,  or  mark  the  mink 
Paddling  the  water  by  the  auict  brink  ; 
Or  to  out-gaze  the  gray  owl  in  the  dark. 
Or  hear  the  young  fox  practicing  to  barli. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

**  Thou  didst  not  shake,  thou  didst  not  shrink  when 

late 
The  monntain~top  shut  down  its  ponderous  gate. 
Tumbling  its  tree-grown  ruins  to  thy  side, 
An  avalanche  of  acres  at  a  slide. 
Nor  dost  thou  stav,  when  w^inter's  coldest  breath 
Ilowln  through  the  woods  and  sweeps  along  tlin 

heath ; 
One  mighty  sigh  relieves  thy  icy  breast, 
And  wiUies  thee  from  the  calmness  of  thy  rest. 


"  Down  sweeps  the  torrent  ice  ;  it  may  not  stay 
By  rock  or  bridge,  in  narrow  or  in  bay ; 
Bwifl,  swifter  to  the  heaving  sea  it  gocM, 
And  leaves  thee  dimpling  in  thy  sweet  repose. 
Yet  as  the  unharmed  swallow  skims  his  way, 
And  lightly  drops  his  pinions  in  thy  spray, 
So  the  swift  tail  shall  seek  thy  inland  seas, 
And  swell  and  whiten  in  thy  purer  breeze. 
Now  paddles  dip  thy  waters,  and  strange  oars 
Feather  thy  waves  and  touch  tliy  noble  shores. 

"  Thy  NoMe  shores !  where  the  tall  steeple  shines. 
At  mid-day,  higher  than  thy  mountain  pines, 
Where  the  white  school-hoose  with  its  daily  drill 
Of  sunburnt  children,  smiles  upon  the  hill. 
Where  the  neat  village  grows  upon  the  eye 
Decked  forth  in  nature ^s  sweet  simplicity ; 
Where  hard-won  competence,  the  farmer's  wealth, 
Gnins  merit,  honor,  and  gives  labor  health  ; 
Where  Goldsmith's  self  might  send  his  exiled  band 
To  find  a  new  *■  Sweet  Auburn '  in  our  land. 
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"  What  Art  can  execute,  or  Taste  devise, 
Decks  thy  fair  course  ana  eladdens  in  thine  eyes  ; 
As  broader  sweep  the  benungs  of  thy  stream. 
To  meet  the  southern  sun's  more  constant  beam. 
Here  cities  rise,  and  sea-washed  Commerce  hails 
Thy  shores  and  winds  with  all  her  flapping  sails, 
From  Tropic  isles,  or  from  the  torrid  main, 
Wliere  grows  the  grape,  or  sprouts  the  sugar- 
cane. 
Or  from  the  haunts  where  the  striped  haddock 

play. 
By  each  cold  northern  bank  and  frocen  bay. 
Here  safe  returned  from  every  stormy  sea. 
Waves  the  striped  flag,  the  mantle  of  the  free ; 
That  star-lit  flag,  bv  all  the  breezes  curled 
Of  yon  vast  deep  whoee  waters  grasp  the  world ! 

"  In  what  Arcadian,  what  Utopian  ground 
Are  warmer  hearts  or  manlier  feelings  found  j 
More  hospitable  welcome,  or  more  zeal 
To  make  the  curious  *  tarrying '  stranger  feel 
That,  next  to  home^  here  best  may  he  abide, 
To  rest  and  cheer  him  by  the  chimney-side ; 


Drink  the  hale  farmer's  cider,  as  he  hears 
From  the  gray  dame  the  tales  of  other  years. 
Cracking  his  shag-barks,  as  the  aged  crone 
(Mixing  the  true  and  doubtful  into  one) 
Tells  how  the  Indian  scalped  the  helpless  child. 
And  bore  its  shrieking  mother  to  the  wild. 
Butchered  the  father  nasteniifg  to  his  home, 
Seeking  his  cottage —  finding  but  his  tomb. 
How  drums,  and  flags,  and  troops  were  seen  on 

hiffh. 
Wheeling  and  charging  in  the  northern  sky  ; 
And  that  she  knew  what  these  wild  tokens  meant, 
When  to  the  Old  French  War  her  husband  wenL 
How,  bv  the  thunder-bii|sted  tree,  was  hid 
The  golden  spoils  of  far-famed  Bobert  Kidd ; 
And  then  the  chubby  grand-child  wants  to  know 
About  the  ghosts  and  witches  long  ago, 
That  haunted  the  old  swamp. 

"  The  clock  strikes  ten ; 
The  prayer  is  said,  nor  unforgottcn  then 
The  stran^r  in  their  gates.    A  decent  rule 
Of  elders  m  thy  puritanic  school." 


We  gave  some  months  since  *  The  Captain '  who  ran  his  schooner  afoul  of  a 
Methodist  meeting-house  in  Long-Island  Sound.  The  sly  turn  of  the  following  is 
something  akin  to  the  dry  humor  of  that  admirable  sketch  : 


THE     ROBBER. 


Two  larfe  bsfi  ODataininf  nevtpapsn  w«i«  sfadeo  from  the  boot  behind  a  mall  eonch  betweao  New  Brunswick  and  Brklgv- 
towD.  Tne  Mnpa  tecuiing  the  bugt  in  ths  boot  were  ctit,  and  nothinf  elae  injured  or  removed  Utprefrom.  The  letter  maikt 
am  alwajra  canied  in  the  uool  boot  of  the  coach,  under  the  diiver'a  feet,  and  theiefcn  ceiinot  be  ao  eaailjr  appepfached. 


**Thb  moon  hangs  lightly  on  yon  western  hill } 
And  now  it  gives  a  paitins  look,  like  one 
Who  sadly  leaves  the  ijuiity.    Yon  and  I 
Must  watch,  when  all  is  dark,  and  steal  alonff 
By  tliese  lone  trees,  and  wait  for  plunder.    Hush ! 
I  near  the  coming  of  some  luckless  wheel, 
Bearing  we  know  not  what :  perhaps  the  wealth 
Tom  fVom  the  needy,  to  be  boarded  up 
By  those  who  only  eonnt  it ;  and  perhaps 
llie  spendthrift's  losses,  or  the  gambler's  gains. 
The  thriving  merchant's  rich  remittances, 
Or  the  small  trifle  some  poor  serving  girl 
Sends  to  her  poorer  parents.    But  come  on  ! 
Be  cautious.    There  —  't  is  done  ;  and  now  awav. 
With  breath  drawn  in.  and  noiseless  step,  to  seek 
The  darkness  that  bents  so  dark  a  deed. 

Now  suike  your  light.     Ye  powers  that  look 
upon  us! 


What  have  we  here  ?  Whigs,  Sentinels,  Gazettes, 
Heralds,  and  Posts^  and  Couriers  :  Mercuries, 
Recorders,  Advertisers,  and  Intelligencers  — - 
Advocates  and  Auroras  !    There,  what 's  that ! 
That 's —  a  Price  Current. 

*  I  do  venerate 
The  man  who  rolls  the  smooth  and  silky  sheet 
Upon  the  well  cut  copper.    I  respect 
The  worthier  names  of  those  who  sign  bank  bills ; 
And,  though  no  literary  man,  I  love 
To  read  their  short  and  pithy  sentences. 
But  [  hate  types,  and  printers  —  and  the  gang 
Of  editors  and  scribblers.    Their  remarks. 
Essays,  songs,  paragraphs,  and  prophecies, 
I  utterly  detest.    And  these,  particularly. 
Are  just  the  meanest  and  most  rascally 
*  t^toJe  and  unprofitable  '  publications 
I  over  read  in  my  life !  " 


Although  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  the  conclusion  oC  the  above,  yet 
it  illustrates  a  truth  which  will  be  less  unwelcome  to  the  reader  than  it  was  to  the 
mail-robbers.  The  annexed  lines  ^  To  a  young  Friend  learning  to  play  the  Flute  ' 
partake  of  the  same  playful  spirit : 

"  Thxks  's  a  wild  harp,  which  unconfined  by  rula 
Of  science,  varies  with  the  varying  air. 
And  sympathizes  with  the  free^liom  wind  ; 
Swelling,  when'er  the  tempest  swells,  or  sad 
When  the  soft  western-breeze  in  moans  goes  down. 
And  sighs,  and  dies  away.    'T  is  sweet  to  mark 
Its  tone,  and  listen  in  some  musing  mood 
To  its  strange  cadefice.    Be  your  music  such. 
And  let  it  die  at  sundown,  if  you  please." 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  omit  several  passages  which  we  had  indicated  to 
the  printer ;  and  among  them  a  long  extract  fr«m  *■  An  Occurrence  on  board  a  Brig,* 
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a  most  forcible  and  pathetic  pictare ;  contenting  ourselves  with  a  pleasant  sketch 
of  those  of  the  gentler  sex  who  (in  contradistinction  to  the  heartless  votaries  of 
fiuhion)  *'  love  a  rain  j  day  : ' 

"  She  lovoa  a  rainy  day  who  Bwecpa  the  hearth, 
And  threads  the  busy  needle,  or  applies 
The  BcUson  to  the  torn  or  threadbare  sleeve  ; 
Who  blesses  God  that  she  has  friends  and  home ; 
Who,  in  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  will  think 
Of  some  poor  neighbor  that  she  can  befriend : 
Who  trims  the  lamp  at  ni«ht,  and  reads  aloud 
To  a  young  brother  tales  he  loves  to  hear ; 
Or  ventures  cheerfully  abroad,  to  watch 
The  bedside  of  some  sick  and  suffering  friend. 
Administering  that  best  of  medicine. 
Kindness  and  tender  care,  and  cheering  hope  j 
Such  are  not  sad,  e'en  on  a  rainy  day." 

An  unfinished  pencil-sketch  of  Brainard,  by  Wentworth,  the  only  portrait 
ever  taken  of  the  poet,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  hand- writing  accompany  the  volume. 


The  Neutral  French  :  or  the  Exiles  of  Nova  Scotia.    By  Mrs.  Williams, 
Author  of  *  Religion  at  Home,'  *  Revolutionary  Biography,'  etc.    Providence, 

R.    I. :      CrAH STON  AND  COUPAKT. 

We  have  heretofore  borne  our  tribute  to  the  simple  yet  forcible  style  of  Mrs. 
Williams*  writings ;  and  are  glad  to  find  in  the  volume  before  us  additional  exam- 
ples of  this  great  literary  merit.  The  traditionary  tale  to  which  the  book  is  mainly 
devoted  is  told  in  the  writer's  best  manner.  As  a  story  proper,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  reader ;  and  its  .^metican  tendency,  its  fervent  spirit  of 
liberty,  we  are  sure  will  find  many  warm  admirers.  Mrs.  Williams  has  embodied 
the  history  of  a  people  long  since  extinct  as  a  nation,  although  found  still  in  scat- 
tered firagments  in  parts  of  the  British  North- American  provinces,  in  the  ^  disputed 
territory,'  and  sometimes  incorporated  with  the  Indian  tribes  —  the  Acadians,  or 
Neutral  French,  who  were  expelled  by  the  English  from  New  Scotland,  or  Nova 
Scotia,  in  open  violation  of  numerous  protective  treaties.  We  perceive  the  fruits 
of  untiring  industry  on  the  part  of  our  author,  in  the  large  amount  of  historical 
fiu;ts  with  which  she  has  preceded,  and  which  she  intersperses  throughout,  her  nar- 
rative ;  and  we  ask,  with  confidence  in  the  result  of  our  recommendation,  that  the 
reader  will  seek  out  and  peruse  this  melancholy  story  of  the  Neutral  exiles.  The 
following  ^  palpable  hit '  from  the  introduction  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  cheap 
philanthropists  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  who  abuse  us  so  lustily  for  an 
evil  which  their  own  country  assisted  to  entail  upon  us.  Mrs.  Williams  has  been 
speaking  of  the  Indians,  and  of  their  removal  to  the  west  by  the  American 
Grovemment,  where  they  are  permitted  to  govern  themselves  in  their  respective 
tribes,  but  where  all  are  yet  protected  by  the  Republic : 

**  And  for  all  this,  shall  we  he  accused  of  barbarity  ?  And  by  those,  too,  who  have  driven  an  inno- 
cent, confiding,  and  unoffending  people  into  banishment,  stripped  of  their  property  without  remnno- 
ratioo  ;  separated  wantonly  from  each  other,  driven  among  a  strange  people,  lighted  from  their  native 
shores  by  the  blaze  of  their  own  dwellings,  and  left  unsuccored  and  unprovided  for,  either  to  perish 
with  want  or  be  relieved  by  the  charities  of  strangers  i  Wo  think  for  one  that  the  charge,  though 
baseless  in  itself,  would  come  better  from  some  other  quarter. 

"  *  Bat,'  say  my  English  roaders,  *  there  are  your  slaves.'  True,  and  who  made  them  slaves  in  th« 
first  place  f  Who  entailed  th'u  curse  upon  our  land, and  taught  us  we  could  not  do  without  it?  Who 
resisted  the  remonstrunces  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  other  colonies,  not  to  impose  them  upon  the 
white  population,  and  continue  to  inundate  4^em  by  fresh  importations,  many,  many  years  since  ?  " 
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*  Another  Tear  ! '  —  We  thought  to  have  sat  down  to  an  easy  task,  dear'  reader, 
in  invoking  for  you  the  joyous  aaaociationa  of  this  festive  season.  Bat  emotions 
which  we  would  not  intrude  upon  the  happy,  press  heavily  upon  the  heart ;  remem- 
brances of  that  ^dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time '  in  which  have  been  swallowed 
up  affections  that  can  know  no  renewal  on  earth,  and  mutual  ties  that  can  never 
bind  again : 


*  The  burning  thoughta  of  houra  of  old 
MulMemorT' 
And  will  not  cool 


Run  molten  in  MufMemorr'H  mould } 


Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 
In  Lethe's  pool.' 

Let  the  words  then  of  one  whom  we  all  loved,  who  has  gone  hence  to  be  here  no 
more,  and  with  whom  *  time  is  ended,'  fall  upon  reflecting  hearts ;  tempering  the 
reckless  enjoyments  of  the  gay  present  with  thoughts  of  a  solemn  future.  *  We 
are  standing  (so  he  wrote)  once  more  at  that  fairy  vestibule  which  opens  rich  per- 
chance with  hope,  and  bright  to  expectation,  upon  another  twelvemonth ;  a  coming 
lapse  of  time,  that  like  a  swell  of  the  ocean  tossing  with  its  fellows,  heaves  onward 
to  the  land  of  Death  and  silence.  We  gaze  around  for  a  moment  from  the  point 
where  we  stand,  and  as  the  events  of  the  past  come  thronging  to  our  minds,  the 
griefs  or  the  raptures  that  have  been  commended  to  us  in  the  annual  span,  as  yet 
hardly  closed,  again  move  the  soul  and  heart,  to  animate  or  subdue.  From  the 
transports  that  are  gone,  there  rises,  like  a  strangely-pleasant  odor  from  autumnal 
fields,  the  antepast  of  coming  enjoyment ;  while  from  the  sorrows  we  have  borne, 
there  breathe  the  voices  of  Resignation,  and  the  warnings  of  Experience.  We 
bethink  us  of  imaginings  that  time  has  dissolved,  of  visions  unrealized ;  and  as  we 
gather  contentment  from  surveying  the  mingled  web  that  has  been  given  us,  we 
seem  to  ask  but  the  power  to  bear,  without  undue  depression  or  elateness,  the  lot 
that  is  to  come.    We  desire  not  the  eye  of  the  seer,  or  the  spell  of  the  horoscope : 

*  We  stand  between  the  meeting  years, 

The  coming  and  the  past, 
And  question  of  the  future  year, 
Wilt  thou  be  Uke  the  last.'* 

And  if  we  look  aright,  we  are  not  ^osr-joyed  at  the  jocund  day  which  seems  to  sit 
in  misty  brightness  upon  the  delectable  scenes  of  that  distance  whose  enchantments 
are  born  of  remoteness,  and  only  dazzle  when  afar.  Comparing  our  years  in  the 
mass,  we  find  them  all  wearing  the  same  shade  and  garniture,  save  that  as  they 
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increttie  they  shorten :  the  tide  of  existence  acquires  additional  momentum  as  it 
rolls ;  and  the  land-marks  that  we  pass  on  the  receding  shores,  admonish  us,  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  disappear,  that  oar  days  are  few  at  the  longest,  and 
checkered  at  the  best.  Time  himself  leacheth  a  thousand  homilies.    His 

warning  finger  points  to  the  lessons  of  other  years.  There  is  a  voice  and  a  tablet 
of  morality  in  the  rush  of  his  pinions  and  the  flashing  of  his  sythe.  Insatiate 
and  mysterious  husbandman  of  mortality,  he  fells  the  young  and  the  beautiful,  and 
lays  them  *  green  in  earth.*  Hopes,  joys,  and  aspirations  are  the  bubbles  dissolved 
by  his  breath,  the  play-things  of  his  will.  He  goes  onward,  and  Death,  his  gloomy 
pursuivant,  strikes  down  host  after  host  for  his  ever-yawning  gamer.  The  Past 
becomes  one  vast  sepulchre,  or  rather  one  wide  plain  where  the  innumerable  armies 
of  the  dead  are  encamped,  in  stations  which  centuries  have  made,  waiting  to  rise  at 
the  voice  of  the  Archangel  and  the  trump  of  Grod. 

*  From  the  general  havoc  made  by  Time  and  Death  through  the  world  from  year 
to  year,  it  is  natural  to  turn  to  the  ravages  which  they  create  in  our  own  social 
circles.  Since  the  morning  of  the  last,  many  a  true  heart  has  been  smitten  into 
silence,  and  placed  in  the  dust ;  many  a  child,  many  a  parent,  has  poured  the  sigh 
of  regret ;  many  a  brother  and  sister  been  laid  side  by  side ;  and  the  places  that 
knew  them  will  know  them  no  more.  There  are  vacant  chairs  around  the  saddened 
hearth,  and  added  monuments  in  the  cemetery.  Fair  faces  and  fond  bosoms  that 
have  met  before  in  annual  festivals,  around  the  evening  blaze  of  home,  are  now 
faded  and  still.    The  knell  has  been  sounded ;  the  requiem  sung. 

*  But  let  us  not  approach  such  a  subject  with  darkened  spirits,  for  it  is  one  that 
has  little  gloom  to  the  reflecting  mind.  In  seeing  many  around  us  yield  to  the 
common  lot,  we  grow  ftmiliar  with  the  truth,  that  this  is  not  our  continual  abiding 
city;  that  *our  days  only  become  considerable,  like  petty  sums,  by  minute  accu- 
mulations, where  numerous  fractions  make  up  but  small  round  numbers ;  so  that 
our  years  of  a  span  long  make  but  one  littie  finger.'  What  good  deed  is  not  sug- 
gested by  these  consideraticms  ?  What  appeals  do  they  not  furnish,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  those  wranglings  and  storms  of  ill-feeling,  which  disturb  the  fountains 
of  life  and  cause  them  to  flow  with  bitter  waters?  Seeing  that  we  are  all  stewards 
of  a  day,  and  that  none  has  immunity  &om  death,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  lay  aside  those 
baser  passions  which  so  easily  beset  the  heart  and  sow  our  way  with  thorns  ?  —  to  be 
just  and  generous,  forgiving  and  kind  ?  It  is  only  to  the  selfish,  that  the  prospect 
of  Age  is  wearisome  or  Death  unwelcome.  Wrapt  up  in  visions  of  their  own 
advancement  or  pleasure,  they  approach  that  wide  and  mighty  gate  of  Time  which 
swings  outward  into  Eternity;  and  as  they  mingle  in  the  dense  and  countless 
thron^^  pressing  thitherward,  their  wailings  arise  like  funeral  murmurs.  They  have 
Hved  without  doing  good  to  their  day  and  generation;  and  so,  having  existed  without 
kindness,  they  are  lost  without  grief.  •  •  •  The  sweet  charities  of  life  are  many. 
They  spring  up  like  flowers  in  its  walks  at  every  turn.  Open-hearted  benevolence, 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  the  crucifixion  of  ignoble  desires,  the  amendment  of 
errors,  these  should  be  the  main  objects  of  our  lives,  and  the  burden  of  our  resolves 
at  the  dawn  of  the  year.  Then,  though  the  sun  of  our  decline  should  ^  make  but 
right  declensions  and  set  in  winter  arches,'  yet  we  shall  be  calm  in  our  souls,  when 
we  are  bidden  to  lie  down  in  the  dust,  and  make  our  beds  in  ashes !  Then,  whether 
we  are  called  in  the  morning  or  noon  or  the  twilight  of  life,  to  repose  in  the  grave, 
we  are  ready  to  rest.  We  can  look  back  with  tranquillity  upon  the  works  of  our 
span,  and  with  unshrinking  vision  gaze  onward  to  that  era  when  years  shall  be 
ended  and  Time  no  more ! ' 
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The  •Prince  Dk  Joivvillb  Ball'  at  Bostoit.  —  We  are  indebted  to  a  friend 
who  flitted  hence  to  the  *•  American  Athena'  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Ball  to  the 
Prince  De  Joinville,  for  a  brief  yet  graphic  sketch  of  that  memorable  f^te,  which 
it  is  conceded,  we  believe,  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  it  has  been  approached,  on 
this  continent.  *  I  was  especiall  /  struck,'  says  our  correspondent,  •  with  cne  thing ; 
the  ball  was  in  all  respects  thoroughly  socio/,  and  this  constituted  one  of  its  most 
delightful  features.  There  were  no  exclusive  ^  cliques'  nor  ^  sets ; '  but  the  richest, 
the  proudest,  the  most  magnificently  attired,  were  to  be  seen  partaking  the  common 
enjoyment  with  the  humble,  the  modest,  and  the  plainly-dressed.  As  for  the  deco- 
rations of  the  Hall,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  what  even  a  French- 
man might  term  *  grand.^  I  doiibt  whether  the  *  Old  Cradle  *  was  ever  before  so 
be-wreathed,  festooned,  and  canopied  with  the  insignia  of  France  intermingled  and 
blended  with  our  own  glorious  stars  and  stripes.  For  a  time  I  assure  you  my  im- 
agination was  quite  bewildered  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  attractions,  under 
the  blaze  of  a  thousand  lights.  Let  me  attempt  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the 
external  scene.  The  names  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  of  our  beloved  Wash- 
iNOTOff  and  Lafayette,  were  panelled  under  the  east  gallery  in  bold,  brilliant 
characters,  and  *  The  Prince  de  Joinville  '  filled  the  eye  along  the  western  wall. 
The  front  of  the  rostrum  was  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
a|id  the  Arms  of  France,  supported  on  each  side  by  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Massachusetts.  Over  these,  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  was  a  beautiful  miniature 
representation  of  the  frigates  La  Belle  Poule  and  La  Cassard.  The  positions  for 
the  quadrilles  and  cotillons  were  defined  by  ornamental  devices  on  the  floor,  which 
were  executed  with  much  taste.  There  was  a  flash  of  joy  lighted  up  in  the  faces 
of  the  great  assembly,  especially  of  the  fairer  portion,  when  at  about  eight  o'clock 
the  bugle  •  rang  loud  and  clear,'  to  call  up  the  first  set  of  cotillons.  These  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other,  until  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  guest.  It  was  near  ten 
o'clock  when  he  entered  the  hall,  preceded  by  the  Chief  Marshal,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Train  and  his  Aids,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  and  James  Read,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  They  were  met  by  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  and  escorted  to  the  head  of  tl}^  hall,  where  upon  the  dais  or  raised  platform 
the  Prince  was  introduced  to  many  eminent  citizens  of  Boston ;  among  them,  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  Russell,  an  old  friend  of  Louis  Phillippe  daring  his  sojourn  in 
this  country  many  years  since.  The  venerable  old  gentleman  gave  the  Prince  a 
hearty  welcome,  who  seemed  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  treated  him,  I 
was  pleased  to  see,  with  marked  attention.  His  Highness  presently  led  out  the  lady 
of  the  Mayor -in  the  dance.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  to  the  inspiring  music  of  the 
•  Marseilles  Hymn '  —  which  echoed  along  the  lofly  ceiling  of  ^  Old  Faneuil'  and 
filled  the  vast  hall  with  a  volume  of  eloquent  sound,  every  tone  of  which  did  honor 
alike  to  the  composer  and  to  Kekd all's  band — the  Prince  with  the  assemblage 
moved  through  the  covered  and  decorated  tunnel  that  connects  Faneuil  and  Quincy 
Halls,  to  the  Rotunda  of  the  latter,  where  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  embiacing 
all  that  was  rich  and  rare  in  potables  and  edibles,  and  in  amplest  abundance,  was 
provided  and  admirably  served.  The  Prince's  position  was  directly  opposite  the 
entrance,  where  he  could  not  fail  to  be  ^  the  observed  of  all  observers.'  He  is  a 
tall,  good-looking  young  man,  witli  dark  hair,  moustaches,  and  whiskers.  His 
complexion  is  olive,  his  face  oval,  and  his  eyes  dark.  On  the  whole,  I  thought  him 
very  prepossessing.  He  was  certainly  very  affable  to  all  who  were  near  him  at  the 
table,  and  was  sufliciently  conversable  with  his  three  or  four  partners  in  the  dance. 
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Indeed,  he  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  distmgutshed  attentionB  which  he  received. 
He  was  drewed  in  a  plain  naval-hlne  coat,  cloie-buttoned  to  the  chin,  with  blue 
pantaloons.  He  sported  two  epaulettes,  wore  the  riband  and  star  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  earriea  an  eleganl  sword  in  his  hand. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  invidious  to  particularize' in  such  an  assemblage  of  grace  and 

beauty,  bat  I  cannot  forbear.    I  had  nearly  lost  my  heart  with  Miss  6 ,  a 

brilliant  creature,  in  a  white  tunic  not  unlike  Amy  Robsart  in  the  Waverly  Picture 
Galleiy;  the  superbly-dressed  and  very  distinguished  and  accomplished  Mrs. 
O  ^-^ ;  with  Miss  8 ,  a  young  Scottish  Venus ;  and  Mrs.  B ,  in  a  charm- 
ing bodice  of  crimson  velvet;  but -I  was  presently  slariUd  by  the  Countess  Vks- 
pucci,  whose  regal  bearing  and  brilliant  beauty  won  many  *  a  comer'  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  bachelors  present;  not  one  of  whom,  had  they  been  at  that  moment  members 
of  congress,  but  would  have  granted  her  *  a  little  comer  of  land  *  any  where  in  the 
United  States.  She  has  the  form  and  stature  of  a  Diana.  Her  dress  was  a  robe  of 
daik  crimson  velvet,  with  close  bodice;  a  beautiful  Grecian  cap,  trimmed  with 
gold-lace,  upon  her  head,  from  which  her  long  black  hair,  in  two-braided  folds, 
gracefully  descended  over  her  shoulders.  I  had  scarcely  filled  my  heart  with  her 
presence,  when  two  lovely  creatures,  in  light-blue  muslin,  over  white  satin,  with  a 
■ylph  in  virgin  white,  glided  gracefully  by,  and  changed  at  once  the  whole  current 
of  my  thoughts.  And  so  it  chanced  with  all  susceptible  beaux  on  that  memorable 
night.  The  man  who  *■  knew  his  own  mind '  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  was  a  for- 
tnnate  wight.' 

Thus  &r  our  correspondent.  He  must  permit  us  to  add  our  own  impressions  of 
Che  Prince,  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  encounter  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
■o  that  between  our  reports,  the  distant  reader  may  draw  his  or  her  fancy-sketch. 
He  appeared  to  us  a  pleasant  but  plain-featured  man  of  about  thirty ;  a  little 
eomrbi;  the  forehead  in  no  wise  remarkable  in  height  or  develc^iement ;  with  a 
redundance  of  beard,  moustaches,  and  whiskers ;  and  his  manner,  so  far  from  being 
easy  or  graceful,  seemed  to  indicate  a  sort  of  person  who  would  rather  be  on  board 
his  ship  and  at  sea,  than  partaking  the  burdensome  honors  which  have  been  poured 
upon  him  without  stint,  since  his  last  axrival  among  us.  All  agree  indeed  in 
according  to  the  Prince  great  simplicity  of  manner  and  of  character.  A  friend  has 
mentioned  to  us  an  anecdote  touching  upon  this  point,  which  we  shall  venture  to 
cite  here.  During  a  former  visit  to  this  country,  our  distinguished  stranger  sojourned 
for  a  few  days  at  Cincinnati,  stopping  with  his  limited  suite  at  the  inn  of  a  Mr. 

C ,  a  plain-spoken,  jolly  Boniface,  who  cared  little  for  rank  or  nobility,  beyond 

the  *•  custom  '  they  might  bring  him.  The '  Prince  was  very  fond  of  fowling ;  and 
his  *  right-hand  man '  (young  Las  Cassas,  if  we  remember  rightly,)  borrowed  the 
landlord's  rifle  for  his  use.  He  met  with  such  success  with  the  weapon  that  he 
directed  M.  Las  Cassas  to  purchase  it  at  any  price  for  his  occasional  use  in  his 
&rther  western  travel.  The  morning  the  distinguished  party  were  to  leave,  out 
Bcmi&ce  encountered  the  Prince  in  the  hall :  *  Oh,  look  a-here ! '  said  he ;  *  about 
that  'ere  rifle.  Tou  may  think  may-be  that  I  've  walked  into  you  'bout  a  feet  in 
chargin'  you  seventy-five  dollars  for  that  we'pon ;  but  t'ain't  so.  I  was  'tached  to 
it,  for  it  never  missed  in  my  hands  nor  my  son  Tim's ;  and  I  tell  you  what 't  is,  Mr. 
JoHNHT-viLLx,  if  you  do  n't  think,  now,  when  you  come  along  back  this  way,  that 
that  rifle  's  really  wuth  seventy-five  dollars,  /'U  take  it  eff  your  hands,'  Now  that  *s 
fair,  /'m  sure ! '  The  Prince  was  in  high  good  humor  with  the  incident;  and  has 
often  reverted  to  it  since j  while  the  honest  host  is  frequently  heard  to  say :  ^  I  thought 
he  'd  keep  her !    There  ain't  such  a  rifle  west  o'  the  AUeganies ! ' 
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Napolbor  and  Wkluhotoit. —  The  reader's  attention  will  be  forcibly  attracted 
to  the  article  which  opens  the  present  number.  The  writer  has  discarded  the  pre*- 
tige  of  a  great  name,  and  recorded  his  impressions  of  Bovapartk  in  an  evident 
spirit  of  candor  and  impartiality.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  all  will  admit  that  he  brings  to 
his  task  a  mind  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject,  and  a  christian  love  of 
peace,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  He  would  say  with  the  poet,  and 
the  friends  of  humanity  every  where  will  join  in  the  aspiration : 

*  The  canse  of  Troth  aod  Hamui  weal 

Oh,  God  above ! 
Tranifer  it  ftom  the  sword's  appeal 
To  peace  and  love ! ' 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  to  the  obliging  friend  who  translated  for  our 
last  issue  the  *  Story  of  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir.'  Such  sketches  from  life  (and 
how  many  thousands  of  similar  scenes  did  Napoleon  cause !)  go  far  toward  lessen- 
ing the  pity  one  feels  in  contemplating  the  fallen  £mperor  throned  on  his  prison- 
rock: 

*  baninhed  forlorn, 

like  a  limb  fiom  hb  coantry  eait  bleeding  and  torn.' 

It  seems  like  the  gradual  but  certain  retributive  justice  of  an  avenging  Heaven. 

THE      CONSCRIPT. 
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Iir  1813,  at  the  time  the  laat  levies  were  made  by  Napolxoh,  and  which  th*  prefects  enforced  with 
a  rigor  which  contributed  perhaps  to  the  first  downfall  of  the  empire,  the  son  of  a  poor  faimer  in  the 
environs  of  a  city  which  shall  be  nameless,  refused  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  Army,  and  fled  his  home. 

The  first  summons  executed,  rigorous  measures  were  put  in  force  against  the  father  and  mother.  At 
length  the  prefect,  tired  of  seeing  the  affair  protracted,  one  morning  summoned  the  father  before  him. 
The  peasant  presented  himself  at  the  prefecture,  and  there  the  secretary  first,  then  the  prefect  himeelf, 
•ndeavored  by  words  of  peraoasion  to  convert  to  the  imperial  laith  the  fhther  of  the  delinquent,  and 
to  discover  through  him  the  retreat  where  his  son  had  concealed  himself.  They  entirely  (ailed,  how- 
ever ;  such  was  the  system  of  denial  in  which  the  peasantry  enclosed  themselves,  with  the  instinct  of 
the  oyster  which  defies  all  attacks  against  its  hard  shelL  From  persuasions  the  prefect  and  his  sec- 
retary passed  to  threats. 

*  We  will/«re«  yon  to  find  your  son !  *  said  the  secretary. 

<  I  should  like  to  find  him  very  much,  my  lord,*  replied  the  peasant. 

'  I  must  have  him,  dead  or  alive !  *  cried  the  prefect,  patting  an  end  to  the  diseossion. 

The  father  returned  in  despair  to  his  house  ;  for  in  truth  he  did  not  know  where  his  son  was.  He 
foresaw  what  would  be  his  fate.  In  fact  the  following  day  he  saw  early  in  the  morning,  while  on  the 
way  to  his  field,  the  high  cap  of  a  gen-d*anne  who  came  galloping  along  the  hedges,  and  whom  the 
prefect  had  sent  to  lodge  with  him  until  the  delinquent  should  be  found.  He  was  obliged  to  feed  and 
clothe  him,  and  provide  sustenance  for  his  horse.  The  poor  peasint  soon  expended  the  liule  sum 
which  he  had  laid  np  by  the  strictest  economy :  then  he  sold  the  gold  cross  and  silver  eaz-rings  of  hit 
wife ;  her  locket  and  clothes ;  then  his  field,  and  at  fast  his  house. 

Before  the  sale  of  the  house  and  the  little  plat  of  land  attached  to  it,  there  was  a  terrible  dispute 
between  the  husband  and  wife  ;  he  having  charged  her  with  knowing  where  her  son  had  concealed 
himself.  The  gen-d'arme  was  obliged  to  interfere ;  fbr  the  peasant,  maddened  with  rage,  had  taken  vf 
his  "  sabot  *'  to  throw  at  the  head  of  his  wife. 

From  that  day  the  gen-d*anne,  pitying  these  unfortunate  people,  sent  his  hoiee  to  grace  on  the  road 
and  the  commons  near  by.  Some  neighbors  joined  together  to  furnish  him  provender  and  straw  ;  the 
SMMt  part  of  the  time  he  bought  meat  for  himself,  and  endeavored  to  aisiat  in  providing  for  the  inppoii 
«f  Che  miienble  Ihmily.    The  paaasnt  thmtsned  to  hSBf  hiBself. 
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At  leofth  ooe  day,  when  wood  wm  reqaired  to  cook  the  dinner  for  the  gen-d*anne,  the  father  of  the 
dolinqaent  went  earlj  in  the  moroinf  to  a  neighboring  forest  to  gather  the  dead  branehen  which  had 
fallen  from  the  trees.  At  night  on  his  return  he  saw  in  a  ditch  near  some  houses  a  whitish  mase, 
and  going  up  to  it,  recogniied  the  body  of  his  son.  He  had  died  of  famine ;  and  between  his  teeth 
was  the  last  herb  which  he  had  been  trying  to  eaL 

The  peasant  threw  the  body  over  his  shouldars,  and  without  showing  it  to  any  one,  and  without 
nying  a  woid,  carried  it  three  leagues.  On  arriving  at  the  prefecture,  he  inquired  for  the  prefect, 
and  learning  that  ha  was  at  a  ball,  he  waited  for  his  retom.  When  he  came  home  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  found  the  peasant  at  his  door. 

*  You  wanted  my  son,  Monsieur  le  Prefect ;  there  he  is !  * 

He  threw  the  dead  body  at  his  feet,  and  fled. 

He  and  his  wife  now  beg  their  bread. 

It  somehow  always  chances,  that  in  reading  of  Napoleoit  we  cannot  help  call- 
ing to  mind  the  striking  picture  drawn  hy  Rev.  Robert  Hall  of  the  career  of  the 
all-conqoertng  Captain.  It  even  occurred  to  us  the  other  evening,  while  sitting 
entranced  with  the  superb  spectacle  of  *•  JfapoUon '  now  performing  to  crowded 
audiences  at  the  Bowery  Theatre.  The  following  is  a  brief  extract :  *  Recollect 
ibr  a  moment,'  says  he,  ^  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  country  which  had  never  given 
him  the  slightest  provocation ;  a  country  so  remote  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes, 
that  it  probably  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  man  in  existence ;  (happy  igno- 
rance, could  it  have  lasted  ! )  but  while  he  was  looking  around  htm  like  a  vulture 
perched  on  an  eminence,  for  objects  on  which  he  might  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst 
of  rapine,  he  no  sooner  beheld  the  defenceless  condition  of  that  unhappy  country, 
than  he  alighted  upon  it  in  a  moment.  In  vain  did  it  struggle,  flap  its  wings,  and 
ivnd  the  air  with  its  shrieks :  the  cruel  enemy,  deaf  to  its  cries,  had  infixed  his 
talons,  and  was  busy  in  sucking  its  blood,  when  the  interference  of  a  superior 
power  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  betake  himself  to  flight.  He  saw 
nothing  in  the  simple  manners  and  blood-bought  liberties  of  the  Swiss  to  engage 
his  forbearance ;  nothing  in  proclaiming  himnelf  a  Mahommedan  to  revolt  his  con- 
science ;  nothing  in  the  condition  of  defenceless  prisoners  to  excite  his  pity  -,  nor 
in  that  of  the  companions  of  his  warfare,  sick  and  wounded  in  a  foreign  land,  to 
prevent  him  from  despatching  them  by  poison.'  These  and  other  the  like  scenes 
rduve  the  excess  of  brightness  which  circles  around  the  fame  of  Bonaparte. 


Booms  rom  Tns  Toviro.— Messrs.  Muirmos  aivd  FaAircis,  Boston,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Fbancis,  New- 
Tmk,  are  doing  good  senriea  to  the  rising  generation  in  the  Tarious  entertaining  and  instructive  books 
Ibr  young  persons  which  they  frequently  put  forth.  Three  of  these  are  now  before  us :  the  time-honored 
&Torite,  *  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Foresters ; '  *  Farewell  Tales  by  Mrs.  HorLAico,'  both  illustrated 
by  numerous  cuts ;  and  *  Pacl  PasiToic's  Gymnastics,  or  Sports  for  Tonth :  a  Legacy  to  support  the 
Health  and  Long  Life  of  his  Toung  Friends.  The  illustratiTe  engravings  in  this  little  volume  are,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive,  of  aa  wder  altogether  unique.    Take  the  annexed  exercise  for  example : 


Aeerre  the  dUor-^eseare,  *  the  breadth  and  depth,  the  nniTarsaJ  light  and  shade,  the  general  per- 
spective,' wad  m  short  the  artiitietl  ensiMS*  of  the  entire  pictoje !    The  style  is  immense ! 
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*Old  Put.'  at  the  Bar'  aqaiv. — The  accuwra  and  advocates  in  the  caae  of 
General  Putkam  vs.  The  Uvited  States'  Public  are  on  the  increase,  as  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  diverse  communications  upon  the  theme  which  have 
of  ]ate  accumulated  on  our  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  we  await  the  promised  paper 
of  our  correspondent,  who  writes  us :  *  The  article  on  Putnam  is  not  concluded. 
I  am  disappointed  in  the  receipt  of  some  affidavits  I  had  expected  from  Connecti- 
cut; but  a  delay  of  a  month  or  two  can  make  but  little  difference.'  We  have  been 
requested  to  copy  a  series  of  labored  and  clumsily-written  articles  from  an  eastern 
journal,  composing  a  crude  and  passionate  miscellany  in  relation  to  Gen.  Putnam 
and  other  matters,  and  abounding  in  adscititious  invective  and  labored  abuse  of  our 
original  correspondent.  We  respectfully  decline  the  proffered  &vor ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  friends  of  Gen.  Putnam  may  rest  assured  that  the  defence  of  that 
officer  will  be  committed  to  an  abler  writer,  who  will  deal  with  the  staUmmis  of 
our  contributor,  instead  of  occupying  our  pages  with  remarks — which  are  suffi- 
ciently ill-natured  and  would  be  satirical  perhaps  with  more  force — concerning  his 
wuftives.  An  article  published  in  the  *  North- American  Review  *  some  twenty^  yean 
ago,  and  attributed,  we  think  without  sufficient  authority,  certainly  without  internal 
evidence,  to  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  has  recently  been  revived,  as  an  answer  to 
the  charges  in  our  August  number.  A  new  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  long 
reply  to  this  review,  and  urgently  solicited  its  publication  in  the  present  number. 
But  we  reserve  it  for  consideration  in  connexion  with  the  forth-coming  defence, 
fh>m  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded.  Tlie  writer 
informs  us  that  the  review  had  its  origin  at  a  time  of  high  political  excitement,  in 
which  Gen.  Dearborn  was  a  prominent  pBity ;  that  he  himself  was  a  warm  oppo- 
nent of  Cren.  Dearborn  ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  add,  that  in  relation  to  his  pam- 
phlet concerning  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  'if  ever  a  man  wrote  as  if  his  hand 
and  mouth  were  on  the  Bible,  and  who  considered  nothing  so  sacred  and  holy  as 
truth,  he  did ;  and  notwithstanding  every  effort  made  to  contradict  him,  not  an 
officer  in  the  action,  nor  any  one  eke  who  attained  to  a  known  and  respectable 
standing  in  after  life,  has  been  found  to  weaken  or  disprove  his  statements.'  We 
have  neither  present  space  nor  leisure  to  indicate  the  topics  of  our  correspondent's 
article;  but  thus  much  we  may  mention.  The  witnesses  introduced  into  the 
review  are  examined,  and  their  testimony  contrasted;  and  it  is  due  to  the  cause  of 
truth  to  say,  that  their  separate  testimony  completely  nullifies  tiie  general  tendency 
of  their  representations.  Our  correspondent  cites  the  late  Col.  Samuel  L.  Knapp, 
then  residing  in  Boston,  to  prove  that  at  this  exciting  political  period  *•  any  and 
every  one  who  would  come  forward  and  swear  that  they  saw  Gen.  Putnam  in  the 
memorable  action,  was  paid  the  same  sum  for  his  travel  and  attendance,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature ; '  and  it  is  this  testimony  which  he  analyzes.  '  Prescott  and 
Stark,'  adds  the  writer,  and  he  sustains  his  assertion  by  proofs,  'from  the  day  of 
the  battle  to  the  day  of  their  respective  deaths,  made  and  oflen  repeated  the  charges 
of  Gen.  Dearborn  against  Gen.  Putnam,  and  in  the  most  public  manner.'  In 
relation  to  a  remark  in  the  review,  that '  Col.  Prescott  and  Gen.  Putnam  kept  up 
a  friendly  correspondence  during  their  lives,'  he  interposes  a  Jiai  ifsmai,  and  chal- 
lenges the  reviewer  (and  if  he  be  Mr.  Webster,  he  says,  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  children  of  both)  to  produce  '  a  single  friendly  letter  in  corroboration  of 
this  unfounded  declaration.'  He  alludes  to  the  remarks  in  a  late  lecture  of  Mr. 
Sparks,  in  relation  to  Gen.  Putnam,  concerning  whom  he  spoke  in  general  terms 
as  'a  brave  man,'  whom  Washington  honored  with  his  confidence  and  applause; 
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but  we  are  famished,  on  the  other  hand,  with  numerous  authentic  extracts  from 
Washington's  letters,  (in  addition  to  two  or  three  already  quoted  in  these  pages,) 
which  may  not  have  met  the  eye  of  our  respected  and  eminent  historian,  and  which 
lie  of  a  dilectly  opposite  tendency.  Moreover,  the  proofs  are  thickening  upon  us, 
fiom  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  this  State,  that  Gen.  Putnam's 
extraordinary  popularity  at  length  subsided  into  an  entirely  different  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  people ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  change  in  public  opinion 
we  are  confident  will  shake  the  faith  even  of  ^  true  believers.'  There  are  two  parties 
to  this  controversy.  We  verily  believe  that  the  one  is  not  more  thoroughly  Ame- 
rican than  the  other;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  If  on  the  one  hand  Gren.  Pc7tnam  was  not  a  coward,  on  the 
other  he  has  borne  honors  which  were  clearly  not  his  own,  but  which  have  been 
tacitly  rendered  him  by  a  great  republic,  tired  of  war  and  ^  rejoicing  in  the  beams  of 
pence.*  With  certain  doubts  strengthened  and  others  removed  by  the  discussion 
which  has  been  awakened,  we  stand  an  honest  and  a  disinterested  umpire  before 
the  public,  seeking  only  the  truth,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  determined  to  pro- 
mulgate it,  which  side  soever  the  scales  may  preponderate. 


Goasir  with  Rxadsm  aicd  CoRBSfFoifoxiiTa. — We  tay  JVo,  at  onoA,  to  *  Philo-Fkarxlin,*  and 
▼ery  wilUnglj  take  hold  of  the  dilemma^t  ham  with  which  he  thought  to  gore  um.  Our  correipcMident 
H  Cm  matter-of-ftet,  and  em  on  the  other  tide  of  Caeltlb.    We  think  of  an  iUuitrative  example  at 

this  oMMneat : 

'  Tte  mom,  but  toaree  jon  level  nm 
Can  pieree  the  wapdoad,  roUbur  duo, 
•  .  Wtieie  fu'rious  Fmak  uon  flnj  Hun 

Shout  in  their  sulph'nrae  oaaopy  I  * 

Will  *PHii«-FBAfiKi.iiv'  contend  that  there  would  have  been  more  poetry  in  thii  •ablime-obecnre 
■ceoe,  if  the  sun  had  ihone  fall  upon  the  awfVil  picture  ?  *  Ooom  not !  *  •  •  •  *jSn  English  CSktcrdb- 
mtm, '  has  called  our  attention  to  the  connter-ftatementa  of  Mr.  Lxbtbx,  in  his  *  Olory  and  Shama  nf 
Biffawrf  *  and  those  of  the  good  Bitoop  Mbadx,  of  Virginia,  both  of  whom  have  recently  returned 
from  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Lbitxx  describes,  in  exaggerated  phrase,  the  parish  poor  as  neglected 
hj  the  ministers  of  the  Church ;  as  dying  without  the  consolations  of  religion,  etc,  while  Bishop 
MxADx  remarked,' especially,  that  the  poor  filled  the  isles  of  the  English  churches;  and  that  they 
were  looked  after  and  cared  for  in  the  parishes  with  a  solicitude  almost  paternal.  T^e  impression 
would  seem  to  be  general,  that  Mr.  Lxstxx  is  very  fu  from  being  accurate  in  many  of  his  sketches 
and  statements.  •  •  •  There  is  evidence  of  decided  talent  in  the  *  TaU  of  FUrraue,*  but  the  eta»»  of 
composition  is  not  to  our  taste  ;  and  the  writer  will  be  surprised  perhaps  to  learn  that  the  *  little  piece 
which  he  throws  in  as  a  make-wei^t '  is  accepted,  while  the  more  elaborate  favor  is  declined.  There 
ts  a  scene  in  the'  opening  of  the  second  chapter  which  really  reminds  us  of  a  burlesque  passage  in 
<  The  Heroine :  * 

*  All  was  dark.  The  hurricane  howled,  the  wet  rain  fell,  and  the  thunder  rolled  in  an  awful  and 
Oaaianly  manner. 

*  On  a  beetUiig  rock,  lashed  bv  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  stood  II  Castello  di  Grimgothico. 
'  My  lads,  are  your  carbines  charged,  and  your  sabres  sharpened  ?  '  cried  Stilletto. 

*  If  they  ai*n*tj  we  might  load  our  carbines  with  this  hail,  and  sharpen  our  sabres  against  this  north 
wind  ! '  cried  Poignardini. 

*  At  that  moment  the  bell  of  Grimgothico  tolled  one.  The  sound  vibrated  through  the  long  corridors, 
the  spiral  stair-cases,  the  suites  of  tapestried  apartments,  and  the  ears  of  the  personage  who  now  has 
the  honor  to  address  yon.' 

The  *  ThamgktM  cm  American  TrantcendmtaUgm  *  (which  will  i^ypear)  remind  us  of  a  discovery  we 
have  recently  made,  in  a  perusal  of  the  Jtpoerypha ;  namely,  that  the  writers  of  these  *  books  *  were 
the  first  Tranacendentalists.  Take  the  annexed  passage  for  example  firom  *  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
noo.'  It  has  much  of  the  vagueness  and  all  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  *  inner  light '  style  of  the 
present  day :  *  For  wisdom,  which  is  the  worker  of  all  things,  taught  me :  for  in  her  is  an  understand- 
ing spirit ;  holy,  one,  manifold,  subtil,  lively,  clear,  undefiled,  plain,  not  subject  to  hurt ;  loving  the 
thing  that  is  good,  quick,  which  cannot  be  letted,  ready  to  do  good  3  kind  to  man,  steadfast,  sure,  free 
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from  care,  having  all  power,  orerteeinf  all  things,  and  going  through  all  anderttanding ;  pore,  and 
noat  Rubtil  spirits.  For  Wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion  ;  she  passeth  and  goeth  through  all 
things  by  reason  of  her  pureness.  For  she  is  the  breath  of  the  power  ^  Ood,  and  a  pure  v^uenef  JUfwimg 
from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  ;  theiefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  into  her.  For  she  is  the  brightness 
of  the  evei lasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  His  goodness. 
And  being  but  one,  she  can  do  all  things :  and  remaining  in  herself  she  maketh  all  things  new :  uad  m 
ail  agee  entering  into  kolf  so«ls,  the  maketh  them  friends  of  Ood  and  prophets.  For  God  loveth  none  bat 
him  that  dwelloth  with  Wisdom.  For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of 
stars :  heing  compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  btfore  iL  For  after  this  cometh  night ;  hut  Vice  shall 
Dot  prevail  against  Wisdom.'  •  •  •  It  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  H.  In caAHAM,  (whose  authorship  of  *  Li^fitte, 
or  the  Pirate  of  the  Ovif*  was  questioned,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent,  in  the  '  Gossip '  itf  our 
last  nomber,)  to  state  that  he  explicitly  denies  the  charge.  Mr.  Inoeaham  has  been  fbmished 
with  the  name  of  our  correspondent,  who  holds  himself  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments. •  •  •  The  annual  dinner  of  the  *  Sotat  JVkMas  SotiAii^  celebrated  on  the  6th  ultimo  at  the 
American  Hotel,  was  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  numerously -attended  festivals  of  our  good  patron 
Saint  which  we  have  had  for  years.  The  launch  of  the  noble  ship  *  Saint  Nicholas '  a  few  houn 
before,  (and  her  admirable  re-launch  by  Mr.  Van  Bumsii  in  a  moat  felicitous  speech  in  the  evening ;) 
the  presence  of  several  distinguished  guests,  among  them  Lord  Mortbth  and  Col.  Clivb,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  *  great  waters '  —  the  former  of  whom  made  one  of  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
addresses  on  the  occasion — and  the  general  hilarity  of  the  scene,  from  beginning  to  end,  altogether 
rendered  tAw  annual  event  one  to  be  preiiminently  remembered.  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  dismiss  a  matter-fUll  theme  in  so  few  and  insuflBcient  words ;  but  the  tyranny  of  space  is  de- 
apotic  •  •  •  Among  new  articles  filed  for  insertion  are :  '  An  Apology  for  Authors,'  by  a  favorite 
contributor ;  *  Granada  and  the  Alhambra ;  *  *  The  Polygon  Papers,'  Number  Four ;  'English  Etymol- 
ogy ;*  *  Edward  Alford  and  his  Play-fellow  ; '  *  My  Grandfather's  Port-foUo,'  Number  Two;  *The 
Pio-Nic :  The  Ride  in  the  Cab,'  Number  Two.  The  annexed  were  received  at  too  late  an  hour  for 
examination:  *  Captain  Wildino's  Verses  about  a  Brook,'  by  Simsor  Silvkbtbic,  and  *  American 
Novelists,  a  Critical  Essay.'  •  •  •  Several  publications  of  interest  or  value,  and  among  them 
Charolbb's  Criminal  Trials,  and  *  Kaboaa,  or  the.  Warriors  of  the  West,'  reached  os  at  too  late  an 
hour  for  any  other  notice  than  this  hurried  announcement  of  their  reception. 


*Tri  Mkchaitic,'  a  volame  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Frances  Harrikt  Whipple, 
of  Rhode-Island,  escaped  our  notice  until  it  was  too  late  to  render  it  adequate 
consideration  in  the  present  number.  But  wq  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  preface : 

"  It  may  be  objected  that  the  incidents,  characters,  and  modes  of  life,  embodied  in  the  accompany- 
ing Narrative,  range  too  far  above  the  common  lot,  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  PoruLAX  Talks  ; 
that  they  are,  in*  short,  deficient,  in  not  givin|^  the  just  medium  picture  of  common  life ;  that  they 
ought  to  be  thought  down  more  upon  a  level  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  conuion  people.  To 
this  I  reply :  We  have,  ilready,  done  enough  of  bringing  down ;  let  us  now  begin  to  lift  ur  —  to 
blbvatb  our  fellow  men !  In  fine,  if  those  who  are  called  levellers,  would  stop  leveUing  down  and 
begin  to  LKTKL  ur  !  —  if,  instead  of  attempting  to  bring  down  the  higher  orders  of  society,  thev  would 
aim  at  el  >vBting  the  low,  if  they  would  preach  at  the  comers  ol  the  streets  and  by  the  nre-side, 
throu^  all  our  nigh-ways  and  through  all  our  bye-ways,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  dignity,  the  divinitv 
of  human  nature  —  a  dignity,  a  divinity,  which  the  contact  of  no  ontward  circumstance  could  possi- 
bly either  degrade  or  exalt,  a  great  change  would  begin  to  be  wrought ;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  would 
lead  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  spirit,  and  a  carrying  out  of  the  principle^  which  was  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  Is  the  diamond  less  a  diamond  because  accident  has  cast  it  amon^  flint  or  pebble-stones  f  la  it 
more  a  diamond,  if  set  in  the  finest  gold  f  Is  not  the  gem  one .'  are  not  its  beauty  and  ita  value  one, 
wherever  or  however  it  may  be  set  f  When  these  doctrines  are  generally  preached,  and  embodied  in 
practice,  every  man  will  begin  to  feel  himself,  and  to  bb  <— a  man  ;  and  teeWnf  and  being  this,  how- 
ever high  or  however  low  he  may  be  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  will  regard  his  fellow  men  as  equals, 
and  brethren,  all  walking  in  different  paths,  it  mav  be  —  all  pursuing  different  avocations;  yet  each 
bearing  on  his  brow  the  visible  signet  of  Jehovan,  which  confirms  thb  hobilitt  or  a  ooouxb 
itATUBB  —  each  invested  with  a  mission  to  his  race,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  he  is  accounta- 
ble to  all  future  generations.  When  this  spirit  comes  to  be  diffused,  the  rich  "man  will  cease  to  be 
am^ant,  and  the  poor  man  will  fonet  to  be  servile;  for  will  not  each  feel  kiaBself  equally  a  maw? 
And  where  upon  the  face  of  the  wine  earth  could  be  found  &  higher  dignity  i  ** 

The  heneTolent  and  catholic  spirit  of  this  preface  will  be  a  sufficient  iQCommen- 
dation  of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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\ktiakXLx  BooKi. — We  are  indebted  at  a  lite  hour  to  the  New-Tork  pabliBhen,  Henrt.  Lock- 
wood  AND  Smith,  No.  34  Bowery,  for  copies  of  several  rery  valuable  works,  which  we  have  barely 
room  to  mention,  leavinf  the  rest  to  the  reader's  general  confidence  in  oar  commendations :  *  Botta's 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  translated  fVom  the  Italian  by  Gboros 
Alexaitocr  Otis,  Esq.jMn  two  handsome  volumes,  with  engravings;  *Pitkiii*8  Statistics  of  th« 
United  States,*  embracing  banks,  manufactures,  internal  trade,  improvements,  revenues,  expenditures, 
etc,  accompanied  by  numerous  tables;  *  Dana's  Mineralogy  ,\a  standard  work,  and  one  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence,  illustrated  by  very  numerous  wood-cuts ;  and  *  Bakkwcll's  Geology,'  to  which 
the  same  commendation  may  with  equal  force  be  applied.    The  same  house  publish  President  Dat's 

*  Inquiry  respecting  the  Self-determining  Power  of  the  Will,  or  Contingent  Volition,'  and  that  distin- 
guished writer's  *  Examination  of  President  Edw  ahos'  *  Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.'  Both 
srorks  have  attracted  much  attention  among  theologians  and  others.  An  excellent  reprint  of  Wokds- 
worth's  Poems,  *  the  first  complete  from  the  last  London  edition,'  accompanied  the  foregoing  works, 
all  of  which  will  readily  command  the  fhvor  they  deserve,  from  the  scientific,  the  religious,  the  literary 
and  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Lockwo'od,  the  senior  member  of  this  firm,  an  obliging  and  gentleman-like 
person,  will  be  remembered  as  long  connected  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  Wilbt  and  Putnam.  An 
earnest  this,  that  the  trusts  committed  to  his  hands  in  the  matter  of  foreign  books,  prints,  fancy  station- 
ery, etc,  will  be  faithfully  and  promptly  dbcharged.  We  have  pleasure  in  commending  this  new  estab- 
lishment to  the  fiiTOT  of  our  citixens  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  busy  thoroughfare  in  which  it  ii 
ritoated. 

• 
( Oo€U>'s  UiffivsRSAL  Indsx.'  —  We  have  received  from  Mr.  M*  T.  C.  Gould,  the  distinguished  ste- 
nographer, a  copy  of  a  work  which  in  the  hands  of  every  6ody  will  be  of  the  greatest  service.  It  is 
entitled  *  Gocld's  Universal  Index,  and  Every  Body's  Own  Book,'  with  directions  for  saving  time, 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  having  it  at  command  through  life,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  alphabetical 
and  numerical  Key  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  ;  for  professional 
men,  lovers  of  literature  and  science,  politicians,  men  of  business,  and  for  all  who  think  with  Frank- 
UN  that  time  is  money,  that  a  penny  saved  is  worth  two  earned  ;  or  with  Solomon,  that  knowledge  is 
better  than  fine  gold,  and  wisdom  better  than  rubies.  .Mr.  Gould  numbers  among  his  subscribers  all 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation,  who  have  expressed  the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  the  plan. 
It  deserves  the  amplest  success. 

Mothsrwrll's  PoBMs. — Wo  have  in  a  handsome  volume  from  the  press  of  Mr.  William  D. 
TicKNOB,  Boston,  the  narrative  and  lyrical  poems  of  Wiixiam  Motherwbll,  whose  *  Jeanie  Morri- 
•on '  and  *  My  Heart  is  like  to  rend,  Willie '  have  been  felt  to  the  remotest  comers  of  this  western 
world.  By  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  the  only  edition  ever  published,  the  larger  partof  Mothbrwbll's 
poems  are  known  to  but  few.    *  Varied  in  style  and  subject,'  says  the  editor  of  the  present  volume^ 

*  the  author  seems  always  at  home  and  at  ease  ;  whether  he  sings  of  love  or  battle,  he  is  equally  iu 
•ptrit :  his  poetry  is  the  same  fall  stream,  whether  it  flow  quietly  amid  myrtle-groves  or  foam  along  a 
battle-field,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  a  Norseman's  fleet.'  There  are  fifty-four  poems  in  the  collection, 
embracing  among  them  all  of  the  writer's  more  renowned  efifUsions.  A  brief  naemoir  of  the  poet  is 
embodied  in  the  preface. 

m 

Lahman's  Histort  or  Michigan  forms  No.  139  of  Harpbr's  Family  Library.  The  author's 
design,  which  we  think  he  has  well  carried  out  in  execution,  was  to  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  brief 
and  popukr  form,  a  view  of  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  history,  progress,  and  present 
eondition  of  Blichigan,  condensed  ftom  the  larger  work  prepared  by  the  aathor  under  the  sanction  of  a 
law  of  that  State.  Such  a  work,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  partienlan  relating  to  the  early  settle- 
neat  and  sabseqaont  growth  of  the  West,  cannot  fiul  to  be  both  oaefbl  and  interesting.  The  rapid 
advance  of  the  vast  territory  bordering  on  the  lakes,  in  population  and  wealth,  is  the  best  commontary 
on  the  nature  and  effecta  of  our  free  ioatitntioiu,  and  ofien  a  political  phenomenon  well  worthy  of 
being  itadied. 
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CoLMAit'i  *  AwTiquiTiBS.' — A  reriew  of  CoufAii 's  *  Antiquities  of  the  Chriitian  Church,'  reprinted 
from  the  *  Burner  of  the  Cron,'  hu  been  sent  ni  from  Philadelphia  by  an  esteemed  friend.  The  re- 
viewer we  think  establishes  the  fact  that  the  '  Antiquities '  are  wholly  worthless  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, or  guide  to  the  scholar  and  antiquary.  He  shows  by  the  exposition  of  numerous  glaring  errors, 
tibat  no  scholar  can  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  volume,  and  that  no  student  can  derive  from  it  a 
correct  and  faithful  view  of  the  Church  and  her  customs  in  ancient  days.  The  reviewer  fortifies  hit 
positions  with  ample  authorities,  indicating  great  familiarity  with  his  theme  \  and  thouf^  he  uses 
a  trenchant  critical  blade,  he  tempers  justice  with  courtesy.  We  coounend  this  little  pamphlet, 
wherever  accessible,  to  our  readers. 

JLiocKHA.aT*s  SpAiviiH  Ballads. — We  alluded  in  our  last  to  an  illuminated  London  edition  of  Locx- 
BAaT*s  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads  of  Spain  j  and  we  are  glad  now  to  be  enabled  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  an  American  edition  of  the  same  work,  fh>m  the  house  of  Meurs.  Wilet  aivd 
PuTSAM,  accompanied  by  all  the  notes,  and  an  admirable  introductory  *  Essay  on  the  origin,  antiquity, 
character,  and  influence  of  the  Ancient  Ballads  of  Spain,  and  an  Analytical  Account,  with  Specimens, 
of  tibe  Romance  of  the  Cid.'  The  execution  of  the  volume  does  great  credit  to  the  press  of  Mr. 
WiLUAM  OsBonii.  It  is  in  this  respect  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  superb  London  edition  of  Moreat. 
Of  the  ballads  themselves  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak.  Several  translations  of  Bar  art  and 
LocxHAnT  have  already  made  their  merits  widely  known  in  America. 

• 

AiTTHoii's  *Latiiv  PaosoDT  AifD  McTXB.' — ProfesflOT  AwTHoif,  as  we  gather  fiom  the  prcfhce  of 
the  present  work,  prepared  several  years  ago  a  Treatise  on  Latin  Prosody  and  Metre,  which  met  with 
no  unfavorable  reception,  and  proved  a  useful  guide  to  the  young  prosodian.  This  volume  having  been 
for  some  time  completely  out  of  print,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  write  a  new  work  on  the  sub* 
jeet :  one  that  may  not  only  be  more  worthy  of  bis  increased  experience  as  an  instructer,  but  inay  fur- 
nish also  more  detailed  information  on  various  points  that  were  necessarily  omitted  in  the  previous 
treatise.  The  young  scholar  will  find  is  it  every  thing  that  may  be  needed  by  him,  not  only  at  the 
commencement  but  also  throughout  the  several  stages  of  his  academic  career.  The  Brothers  HAnrsa 
are  the  publishers. 

PosMs  BT  'Flaccus.' — We  are  right  well  pleased  to  find  on  our  table,  in  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  tasteful  volumes  of  the  season,  a  collection  of  the  several  poetical  series  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Kbticksiibockbr,  under  the  general  title  of  *  Passaic :  a  Group  of  Poema 
touching  that  River } '  together  with  other  *  Musings,'  which  became  widely  and  most  favorably  known 
to  the  public  through  the  *■  New- York  American.'  Wholly  aside  from  the  partiality  which  we  feel  for 
an  old  and  popular  correspondent,  we  have  an  aflTection  for  much  of  the  *  keart-poHsiB*  of  ^  Flacccs  ; ' 
and  sure  we  are  that  our  readers  share  our  impressions  in  this  regard.  We  commend  the  volume  con- 
fidently to  the  warm  hearts  and  good  tastes  of  the  public. 

Bblbovi'i  Tsavkli  Iff  EoTPT.— We  have  been  entertained  and  instructed  by  a  little  volume 
recently  fhnnthe  press  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Fraitcis,  Broadway,  and  one  of  the  books  in  his  *  Library  of 
Instructive  Amusement.'  It  is  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  *  The  Fruits  of  Enterprise 
exhibited  in  the  Adventures  of  Bklzohi  in  Egypt  and  Nubia }  with  an  account  of  bis  discoveries  in 
the  Pyramids,  among  the  ruins  of  cities,  and  in  the  ancient  tombs.'  The  volume  is  presented  upon  a 
large,  clear  typo,  pad  is  illustrated  with  very  Qumerous  pictures,  in  the  old-fashioned  clearly-traced 
style  of  engraving. 

JoAff  OF  Aac. — We  have  firom  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  ArrLXTOff  a  very  handsome  medium-aized 
volume,  embellished  with  twenty-four  plates,  containing  the  interesting  story  of  the  brave  Joan  of 
Arc,  with  a  history  of  the  causes  which  reduced  France  to  its  dreadful  condition  at  the  period  when 
Joan  appeared  at  Chinon  to  rouse  up  the  indolent  and  despairing  French  monarch,  and  impart  fresh 
energy  to  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  The  work  is  pleasingly  written,  well  executed  upon  a  large  type, 
and  its  embellishments  are  In  the  first  class  of  wood-engravings. 
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AN    APOLOGY    FOR    AUTHORS., 

To  young  people  of  lively  and  romantic  imaginations  there  is  nothing 
so  fascinating  as  the  stage  and  those  who  tread  it.  Before  the  world 
has  shed  over  them  its  chilling  influence,  and  opened  to  their  trustful 
minds  its  mortifying  truths,  they  never  believe  that  the  hero  of  to-aight 
may  be  the  gambler  or  the  sot  of  to-morrow  ;  still  less  that  the  graceful 
Viola  or  the  tender  Juliet  who  sighs  and  weeps  in  satin  and  diamonds, 
may  be  found  at  certain  seasons  quarrelling  in  the  green-room  like  a 
tigress,  or  slip-shod  and  uncombed,  conning  her  well-thumbed  lesson 
in  the  den  of  a  slattern.  They  know  indeed  that  these  people  are  not 
exactly  the  beings  whose  sentiments  delight  them,  yet  they  cherish  the 
>  "  grateful  illusion  that  they  must  be  at  least  souls  of  similar  tone,  or  they 
XS^  could  not  give  so  movingly  the  touching  thoughts  of  Ion  or  of  Julia. 
,yf  They  do  not  suppose  a  *  vocalist '  to  be  eternally  singing,  or  a  '  trage- 
dian' to  sleep  in  his  buskins ;  but  it  never  enters  their  heads  that  these 
idols  of  their  evening  worship  can  at  other  times  condescend  to  be 
mere  mortals  like  themselves,  or  —  sadly  unlike  any  thing  so  innocent. 

The  moment  the  mystery  is  unfolded,  the  illusion  vanishes.  The 
veil  was  the  charm.  The  fitness  of  the  actor  for  the  *  genteel  comedy ' 
in  which  he  made  so  shining  a  figure  often  becomes  more  than  doubt- 
ful when  he  attempts  to  play  a  corresponding  part  in  real  life ;  and  he 
appears  even  more  vulgar  and  common-place  than  he  would  have  done 
if  we  had  seen  him  only  in  his  own  natural  position  and  character.  We 
are  disappointed,  and  wish  we  had  never  been  tempted  to  peep  behind 
the  scenes. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  institute  any  thing  like  a  parallel  between 
actors  and  authors ;  yet  it  has  struck  me  that  there  is  a  degree  of  simi- 
larity in  the  feeling  of  disappointment  which  has  so  often  been  experi- 
enced on  a  near  view  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  desire  to  enjoy  the  society  of  authors  whose  writings 
have  pleased  us.  If  the  actor  attracts  the  young,  not  less  surely  does 
the  favorite  author  excite  a  feeling  of  interest  in  maturer  minds.  We 
love  the  intelligent  and  suggestive  companion  of  our  quiet  hours.  We 
rank  him  among  our  benefactors,  and  .we  long  for  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance. His  person,  his  voice,  his  every-day  habits  and  ordinary  senti- 
ments acquire  a  certain  kind  of  importance,  and  for  this  reason  those 
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biographies  which  let  us  most  completely  into  these  minutiae  have  ever 
been  esteemed  the  most  precious.  We  have  read  the  man  in  his  book, 
however  unconscious  he  may  have  been  that  he  was  writing  himself 
down.  'As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.'  No  man  can  write  a  book 
without  letting  his  real  self  peep  out,  whatever  be  the  style  he  chooses 
to  assume,  or  the  sentiments  he  endeavors  to  adopt  for  tjpie  time.  The 
reader  catches  glimpses  of  his  face  behind  a  mask.  He  sees  enough 
to  excite  curiosity,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  He  finds  a  chord  of 
sympathy,  and  feels  his  heart  stir  with  its  vibrations.  He  discovers 
that  some  one  thinks  as  he  does ;  loves  what  he  loves ;  prizes  what  he 
most  values;  has  acquired  what  he  most  admires  and  covets.  He 
s^eks  the  writer  with  a  feeling  of  ready-made  intimacy ;  he  is  a  friend 
before  he  is  an  acquaintance ;  and  he  goes,  with  his  heart  in  his  hand, 
to  find  another  heart  which  he  knows  to  be  congenial. 

He  meets  —  what  7  A  being  whose  exterior  probably  resembles  any 
thing  rather  than  the  graceful  mental  image ;  and  who,  considering  his 
visiter  as  a  mere  stranger,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  invisible  chain 
so  prized  by  the  other,  chills  him  with  indifference,  or  repels  him  by 
the  aid  of  an  icy  shield  which  he  has  been  forced  to  adopt  as  a  defence 
against  intrusive  impertinence.  Wounded  self-love,  heightened  by  a 
feeling  nearly  akin  to  disappointed  affection,  transforms  at  once  to  gall 
the  loving  sympathy  of  the  disciple,  and  he  retires  to  add  another  atom 
to  th^  mountain  of  testimony  that  authors  are  agreeable  only  on  paper. 

Once  and  again  has  it  been  my  own  fortune  to  encounter  in  broad 
daylight  and  to  behold  with  my  bodily  eyes  that  mysterious  and  dream- 
colored  entity,  an  author ;  a  personage  whose  imposing  eidolon  had 
long  tenanted  one  of  the  most  garnished  chambers  of  my  inmost  heart. 
I  had  pictured  this  favorite  of  nature  enjoying  even  in  this  envious 
world  a  sort  of  apotheosis.  Fame  blew  her  sweet-voiced  trump  before 
him ;  Beauty  watched  for  his  glance ;  Wisdom  hung  on  his  words ; 
Fortune  poured  her  treasures  at  his  feet ;  while  far  in  the  mighty  dis- 
tance a  countless  posterity  flung  high  its  shadowy  arms  at  the  mention 
of  his  name. 

I  saw,  as  I  have  said,  an  author  bodily.  I  surrendered  myself  to  the 
belief  that  this  was  indeed  the  original  of  the  picture  my  imagination 
had  drawn.  I  approached  with  awe,  almost  with  trembling;  but  the 
bright  dream  faded  as  I  drew  nigh.  My  idol  was  of  clay ;  a  mere 
man  —  a  very  man ;  man  with  all  the  extra  foibles  and  failings  which 
are  avoided  by  the  discreeter  part  of  the  species.  He  was  a  self- 
worshipper —  an  egotist  —  a  boaster ;  as  cold  to  the  claims  of  others  as 
he  was  tenacious  of  his  own.  He  was  opinionated,  he  was  morose,  he 
was  testy ;  and  alas !  even  envious.  I  turned  away,  heart-sick.  I  forgot 
to  ascertain  his  real  merits,  the  points  in  which  he  waa  acknowledged 
to  excel  his  fellow  men.  My  disappointment  was  as  unreasonable  as 
my  expectations  had  been  unwarranted. 

Why  should  an  author  have  fewer  faults  than  other  men?  Why 
should  he  not  rather  have  more  ?  He  is  in  the  first  place  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  being ;  as  little  fitted  to  encounter  with  dignity  the  hard  rubs 
of  this  struggling  world  as  to  endure  with  patience  its  severer  ills.  The 
coldness  of  a  friend  or  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  instead  of  rousing  his 
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spirits,  discourages  and  depresses  him ;  leaving  him  more  than  ever  at 
the  mercy  of  any  of  those  accidents  of  life  which  afford  to  men  of  a 
different  temperament  the  best  opportunities  for  distinction.  He  has 
adopted  a  profession  in  which  there  is  no  invariable  standard  of  excel- 
lence. His  pretensions  are  to  be  decided  upon  not  by  one  or  two,  but 
by  ten  thousand  judges ;  a  majority  of  whom  must  concur  in  his  favor 
before  he  can  assume  the  position  to  which  self-love  assures  him  he  is 
undoubtedly  entitled.  This  fluctuation  of  hope  is  strikingly  unfavora- 
ble to  that  equable  and  placid  mental  condition  which  is  a  pre-requisite 
for  the  enjoyment  of  society. 

The  habits  of  an  author  are  indeed  almost  inevitably  anti-social. 
This  world  is  for  some  wise  reason  so  ordered,  that  the  good,  and 
charming,  and  intelligent  people  in  it  are  distributed  very  impartially ; 
a  little  leaven  only  being  allowed  in  each  portion  of  the  mass.  No 
society,  however  fortunately  collocated,  possesses  any  great  number  of 
highly  cultivated  minds ;  and  it  certainly  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  who 
are  capable  of  relishing  the  most  refined  intellectual  tone,  to  pass 
through  life  with  scarce  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this  choicest  earthly 
bliss.  'Whoever,'  says  Curran,  'succeeds  in  attaining  the  splendid 
heights  of  intellect,  will  be  doomed  to  find  himself  in  a  region  nearly 
uninhabited.'  Authors  are  not  rich  men ;  they  are  not  men  who  choose 
their  position ;  they  are  rather,  even  to  a  proverb,  the  sport  of  fortune* 
In  the  narrow  round  to  which  Fate  usually  confines  them,  they  can 
hope  to  meet  but  few  minds  competent  to  shed  light  into  theirs,  or  to 
increase  their  brightness  by  collision.  Is  it  then  surprising  that  they 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  preferring  the  converse  of  books  to  that  of 
men?  That  the  study,  with  its  loaded  shelves  and  its  shaded  lamp, 
should  prove  more  attractive  than  the  mixed  concourse,  where  a  small 
amount  of  talent  suffices  for  an  unmeasured  flow  of  words,  and  where 
the  recluse,  listless  and  uninterested,  is  unable  to  afford  his  quota  of 
pleasure,  and  soon  learns  to  feel  himself  de  trap  T 

'Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  writing  an  exact  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,'  says  Lord  Bacon ;  and  truly  the  habit  of  seclusion  unfits 
a  man  more  and  more  for  doing  himself  justice  in  conversation.  '  If 
he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit;'  or  he  must  with  all 
hb  reading  prove  but  a  poor  auxiliary  in  the  social  circle. 

This  same  accident  of  poverty  which  naturally  belongs  to  authors, 
since  their  pursuit  is  seldom  that  of  money,  has  many  attendant  ills. 
It  subjects  them  to  a  thousand  vexatious  hinderances  and  interruptions 
which  try  their  tempers  and  pervert  their  views  of  our  common  nature 
and  condition. 

Every  author  worthy  of  the  name  has  at  intervals  what  he  himself 
denominates  moments  of  inspiration,  though 'others  may  give  them  the 
more  humble  character  of  periods  of  mental  excitement.  Call  them 
what  we  may,  they  are  inestimable.  To  be  interrupted  at  these  critical 
points  of  time  by  any  thing  whatsoever ;  to  be  brought  back  to  cold 
reality  just  as  the  fervid  glow  promises  a  torrent  of  liquid  gold,  or  of 
thoughts  and  words  infinitely  more  precious ;  this  would  seem  enough. 
But  to  be  dragged  down  to  earth,  to  pay  a  tradesman's  bill  out  of  an 
empty  purse,  or  to  indite,  '  as  per  order,'  a  penny-a-line  paragraph  to 
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save  the  faithful  companion  who  is  to  partake  the  triumph  from  starv- 
ing cui  interim ;  what,  short  of  madness,  could  be  surprising  1  And 
who  can  doubt  that  this  sketch  has  been  often  realized  ?  Of  the  great 
Butler,  '  all  that  can  be  told  with  any  certainty  is  that  he  was  poor.' 
Dryden  contracted  to  furnish  ten  thousand  verses  to  a  book-seller.  The 
laborious  orientalist  Ockley  confesses  that  in  his  agonizing  efforts  to 
finish  his  History  of  the  Saracens,  he  was  forced  to  take  advantage  of 
the  slumber  of  his  cares,  and  that  his  only  quiet  time  was  while  he  was 
in  prison  for  debt.  Were  these  the  men  for  parlor  converse  ?  Cease- 
less anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  mere  materials  for  decent  subsistence 
is  no  promoter  of  gayety.  '  Sweet  colloquial  pleasures '  are  not  the 
soothers  of  '  penury.' 

Nobody  has  ever  complained  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  incommuni- 
cative, or  Mr.  Rogers  reserved  and  morose.  In  these  and  similar  cases 
of  happy  exception  to  the  general  rule,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  what 
the  pursuits  of  literature  can  effect  for  human  happiness ;  and  these 
eminently  favored  individuals  have  evinced  their  grateful  sense  of  their 
advantages  by  an  enlarged  and  diffusive  benevolence  of  soul  united 
with  a  corresponding  amenity  of  manners.  May  their  number  increase ! 
As  to  self-esteem,  that  most  pardonable  yet  least  pardoned  foible  of 
minds  of  all  calibres,  how  can  an  author  be  expected  to  eradicate  it? 
Repress  it  he  must,  and  doubtless  does,  even  where  the  protuberance 
is  most  prodigious  to  the  observer.     We  sec  the  excrescence,  but 

*  We  know  na*  what  '■  roiitted.* 

Authors  are  always  praised  and  flattered  by  some  circle  or  coterie, 
high  or  low.  This  is  natural  and  kind.  It  arises  from  a  spontaneous 
benevolence  —  an  impulsive  generosity,  which  leads  people  to  give  that 
which  costs  them  little  or  nothing  to  one  who  will  appreciate  it 
extravagantly.  A  dearth  in  this  quarter  would  save  the  press  many  a 
groan.  No  man  would  write  a  second  time  if  nobody  praised  the  first 
effort.  Praise  serves  instead  of  the  divine  afflatus  which  in  our  day 
revisits  the  earth  only  at  rare  intervals.  It  is  the  vital  air  of  the  true 
author : 

<  A  ttrnple  rae«  —  thoy  spend  their  toil 
For  the  run  tribute  of  a  ■mile  ;  * 

and  it  would  be  churlish  indeed  to  deny  them  so  cheap  a  recompense. 
Now  not  more  surely  does  the  imponderable  gas  lifl  the  silken  bal- 
loon from  the  level  of  those  who  have  helped  to  inflate  it,  than  does 
this  same  easy  praise  puff  up  the  recipient,  and  inspire  him  with  an 
idea  that  an  exalted  place  is  his  natural  right.  Then  we  point  at  the 
cords  which  keep  him  among  us,  and  laugh  cruelly  at  his  aspiring 
thoughts. 

But  perhaps  the  inflating  power  has  been  insufficient,  and  the 
balloon,  afler  hovering  and  hovering,  in  uneasy  suspense,  at  length  falls 
to  the  ground,  a  mere  bag.  When  an  author's  fate  corresponds  with 
this  —  and  there  are  some  to  whom  the  figure  applies  most  lamenta- 
bly —  we  berate  him  for  being  testy.     Who  would  not  be  ? 

At  best,  the  appetite  for  praise  is  insatiable.  The  higher  the  zest, 
the  more  does  the  over-stimulated  sense  require ;  and  when  the  acme 
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is  reached,  the  desire  is  still  unquenched.  ^This  makes  egotists ;  and 
we^  who 

*  Build  him  a  pedestal  and  lay  *  Stand  there. 
And  bo  our  admiration  and  our  praiae,' ' 

are  the  first  to  be  disgusted  with  the  legitimate  result  of  our  own 
efforts. 

What  dare  I  say  in  extenuation  of  that  proneness  to  envy  which  is 
so  often  held  up  to  our  detestation  in  that  dreadful  dissecting-theatre 
which  we  call  Literary  Biography  1  When  the  quivering  heart  of  the 
author  is  exposed  with  professional  coolness  to  the  gazing  multitude, 
we  are  pointed  to  the  dark  plague-spot  on  its  surface  which  tells  that  it 
sickened  at  the  success  of  another,  and  we  turn  away  shuddering  from 
the  sight. 

But  here  again  we  must  recollect  that  literary  merit  is  reducible  to 
no  unerring  and  universal  test.  It  is  a  matter  referred  to  taste  and 
fancy,  and  these  must  often  seem  to  an  author  to  be  governed  by  mere 
caprice,  partiality,  interest,  or  malice.  He  has  staked  his  all  upon  a 
single  throw,  and  he  is  maddened  by  seeing  the  prize  which  he  had 
considered  his  own,  snatched  by  one  whose  pretensions  appear  to  his 
blinded  eyes  as  nothing.  He  believes  indeed  that  posterity  will  do  him 
justice,  but  he  cannot  wait  for  posterity.  He  is  forbidden  the  open 
expression  of  his  anguish,  and  it  consumes  his  heart  in  silence,  or 
bursts  forth  in  words  or  actions  of  which  he  is  himself  ashamed. 

Let  us  judge  him  mercifully.  If  *  every  author  would  his  brother 
kill,'  the  punishment  comes  with  the  offence,  and  is  renewed  and 
redoubled  afterward.  Pope  and  Addison  poisoned  their  own  springs 
of  happiness  while  they  lived;  and  when  they  were  dead,  Johnson 
wrote  their  biography. 

But  we  are  straying  a  little  from  our  subject,  which  relates  rather  to 
the  excuses  to  be  made  when  authors  prove  less  agreeable  than  their 
writings.  Some  have  been  accused  of  reserving  for  the  public  the 
good  things  which  rise  spontaneously  to  the  lips  in  the  hilarious  flow  of 
intimate  conversation.  This  can  only  be  true  of  those  whose  neces- 
sities are  such  as  to  demand  the  most  rigid  economy  of  all  the  means 
of  life  ;  and  this  form  of  economy  must  be  of  all  others  the  most  pain- 
ftil  and  odious  to  a  man  of  genius ;  so  that  we  should  rather  commise- 
rate than  censure  one  who  would  be  more  liberal  if  he  dared. 

Among  the  complaints  sometimes  adduced  against  popular  writers,  is 
their  inaccessibility,  and  also  a  certain  coldness  and  cautiousness  of 
expression,  which  bespeaks  distrust  and  suspicion.  For  this  fault, 
where  it  exists,  it  is  probable  the  true  cause  must  be  sought  in  the 
conduct  of  such  people  as  the  cavillers  themselves.  If  an  author  has 
been  taught  by  vexatious  experience  that  a  certain  portion  of  those  who 
seek  his  society  are  watching  for  his  sayings  in  order  to  report  them, 
either  for  the  gratification  of  a  very  common  kind  of  vanity,  or  still 
worse,  firom  a  more  sordid  motive,  what  marvel  that  he  should  be 
chary  of  his  words,  or  that  he  should  require  very  ample  letters  of  credit 
ere  he  admit  strangers  to  the  sacred  fire-side  ? 

May  we  not  conclude  then,  that  we  expect  too  much  from  authors ; 
that  we  do  not  enough  consider  their  trials  and  temptations ;  that  we 
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make  less  than  the  proper  allowance  for  their  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment, and  overlook  too  oflen  their  points  of  especial  and  exclusive 
merit  ? 

If  the  literary  character  fell  always  into  hands  as  generous  as  those 
of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  man  of  genius  might 
be  at  rest  as  to  his  posthumous  estimation.  There  is  one  author  at 
least  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  own  claims  to  no  unenviable 
place  in  the  republic  of  letters,  in  his  zeal  to  show  in  its  full  lustre  the 
splendor  of  departed  genius ;  while  he  casts  the  veil  of  a  most  fraternal 
charity  over  the  '  follies  of  the  wise '  —  the  frailties  inseparable  from 
humanity,  however  exalted. 

Women  are  seldom  authors  by  profession,  and  we  have  not  there- 
fore considered  them  as  requiring  any  defence  on  the  score  of  having 
merged  the  social  in  the  literary  character.  The  side-blows  which 
have  been  aimed  at  those  who  have  ventured  occasionally  to  snatch  the 
pen  have  scarcely  been  such  as  needed  warding  off.  The  beautiful 
and  witty  Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  indeed  said  to  have  '  infested '  the 
table  of  Lord  Oxford ;  but  she  was  considered  a  pest  not  because  she 
was  a  bas-bhUf  but  because  she  would  persist  in  tormenting  Pope,  who 
wished  to  sink  the  poet  in  the  lover.  Of  Madame  de  Stael  it  has  been 
observed  that  her  sincere  earnestness  of  soul  was  such  that  she  cher- 
ished a  boundless  sympathy  for  the  most  insignificant  of  her  race. 
Byron  said  of  her  that  she  not  only  had  never  ridiculed  any  one,  but 
that  he  did  not  believe  she  had  ever  even  thought  any  one  ridiculous. 
Her  character  as  a  woman  was  as  worthy  of  all  love,  as  were  her 
literary  achievements  of  all  admiration.  And  we  must  believe,  from 
universal  testimony,  that  the  female  writers  who  have  adorned  England 
within  the  last  age  have  sought  rather  to  become  the  most  estimable 
than  the  most  brilliant  of  their  sex.  Nearer  than  this  we  must  not 
come ;  and  here  we  close  our  remarks  for  the  present. 


SONNET. 


o»    fna     XfiATB    or    ▲    BaoTUsB    at     m.    staTAMoa. 

Brother  !  we  parted  on  an  autumn  day : 

Fair  waa  the  skj,  and  bright  the  sun-beama  fell, 
Ab  the  good  ship  went  gliding  down  the  bay. 

Upon  whose  deck  we  bade  our  last  farewell. 
Our  LAST  farewell  !     Ah !  little  did  I  think, 

When  hands  were  grasped  and  tears  were  dropping  free, 
That  thus  should  sever  our  fraternal  link, 

And  twenty  years'  communion  cease  to  be  ! 
Soil  fall,  ye  dews !  —  gild  bright,  ye  morning  beama! 

The  tufted  hillock  where  my  brother  lies ; 
Though  distant  far,  I  '11  visit  it  in  dreams. 

And  to  the  south- wind  give  my  mournful  sighs! 
Methinks  e'en  now  he  's  standing  by  my  aide  ; 
I  turn  to  grasp  —  lo !   Death  our  hands  divide. 
JVtfv-Forik,  Dtcemltert  1841.  Hjbvrt  A.  Bockhtgham. 
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He  was  !  —  now  motionless  and  lone, 

All  bushed  life's  latest  sighs, 
That  mighty  breath  forever  flown, 

The  unconscious  Ruin  lies ; 
And  earth,  as  desolate  and  chill. 
Earth,  awe-struck  at  the  tale,  is  still ; 

Mute,  musing  o'er  the  last  sad  hour 
Of  the  portentous  Man, 

Nor  knows  when  mind  of  equal  power 
Shall  flame  in  Glory's  van  ; 
When  mortal  step,  so  v^t,  so  dread, 
Shall  thunder  o'er  her  blood-stained  bed ! 

Him,  high-enthroned  in  sovereign  state, 

I  saw,  nor  woke  the  strain ; 
When,  by  vicissitude  of  fate, 

He  fell,  rose,  sank  again. 
Though  thousand  voices  rang  around. 
Mine  joined  not  in  the  empty  sound : 

No  dastard  outrage  on  these  lips. 
No  breath  of  servile  praise ) 

Now,  in  that  mighty  Sun's  eclipse. 
My  virgin  voice  I  raise. 
And  twine  around  his  distant  tomb 
A  wreath,  which  yet  perchance  may  bloom. 

From  Alp  to  Pyramid,  from  far 

Manzanar  to  the  Rhine, 
We  heard  the  thunder-crash  of  War, 

We  saw  his  lightnings  shine  ! 
On,  on  they  burst,  from  sea  to  sea. 
From  Tanals  ]p  Sicily. 

Was  this  true  glory  ?    Future  Time 
Will  say  ;  meanwhile  in  dim 

Suspense  oefore  that  Power  sublime 
We  bow,  who  willed  in  him 
To  stamp  a  trace  more  vast,  more  grand. 
Of  His  own  all-creative  hand. 

The  trembling  and  tempestuous  thrill 

Of  thought,  of  purpose  high, 
The  anxious  heart,  th'  unbending  will, 

That  burned  to  rule  or  die. 
And  grasped  and  held  a  power,  a  scope 
Not  Folly's  self  had  dared  to  hope  ; 

All  this  he  proved;  and  glory  bright. 
Enhanced  by  perils  past, 

The  strife,  the  victory,  the  flight. 
And  exile  sad,  at  last ; 
Twice  prostrate,  in  the  dust  o'erthrown. 
And  twice  exalted  to  a  throne. 
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Hz  NAMED  himself!  —  lo  death-liko  gloom, 

Against  each  other  armed, 
To  hum,  ezpeotant  of  their  doom, 

Two  Ajgres  turn  —  alarmed ; 
He  saw,  judged,  ipake  hb  loveraiffn  will. 
And  at  the  mandate  both  were  still ! 

He  yaiiished  !  — on  a  lonely  Isle, 
In  languor  closed  his  days, 

A  mark  for  Envy's  baleful  smile. 
For  Pity's  sofltest  lays; 
For  inextinguishable  Hate, 
And  Love,  triumphant  over  Fate ! 

As  on  the  shipwrecked  wretch's  head 

The  o'erwhelming  billow  weighs. 
From  which  but  now^  with  arms  outspread. 

And  wandering,  wistful  gaze, 
He  vainly  strove,  while  heaved  on  high. 
Some  far-off  headland  to  descry ; 

Thus  on  that  Soul  the  gathering  shade 
Of  sad  reflection  fell ; 

Alas !  how  often  he  essayed 
His  own  vast  tale  to  tell; 
While  on  the  eternal  page,  unmanned, 
Down  sank  his  listless  hand ! 

And  oh  !  how  ofl  when  pensive  day 

Was  lingering  in  the  west, — 
Downcast  those  eyes  of  lightning-ray. 

Arms  folded  on  his  breast,  — 
He  stood,  while  memory  of  the  past 
Its  quivering  flashes  round  him  cast: 

Affain,  in  elory's  day  revealed, 
lie  saw  nis  eagles  fly ; 

The  waving  plume,  the  tented  field. 
The  squadroQS  rushing  by ; 
Warriors,  that  heard  but  to  obey  — 
Monarchs,  who  crouched  beneath  his  sway ! 

Mid  pang9  like  these,  against  despair 

The  breathless  Spirit  strove, 
Fostrsinkinjr;  but  a  hand  was  there, 
,  In  pity,  Irom  above ; 

Wafling  him  to  a  purer  elime. 

And  leiuiing  him,  through  paths  sublime. 

That  cloudless  hopes  mspire, 
Toprize  eternal,  which  exceeds 

The  bosom's  fond  desire. 
Where  glory  round  his  noontide  played  — 
Now  but  silence  and  a  shade ! 

Lovely,  beneficent,  divine. 

To  noblest  triumphs  prone. 
Do  thou,  O  Faith !  with  joy  benign 

Inscribe  upon  his  stone, 
That  never  eminence  more  proud 
To  the  Last  Enemy  has  bowed. 

True  to  his  merits  as  his  faults. 
Be  hushed  all  harsher  zeal ; 

The  God  who  prostrates  and  exalts. 
Who  wounds,  but  loves  to  heal. 
That  pitying  God  was  there  to  shed 
A  solace  on  his  lonely  bed ! 
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Man's  Bpirit  is  a  vapor,  pressed  to  earth, 

While  on  it  Doubt  and  Error  darkly  lie  ; 

But  with  the  li^ht  quick  seeks  the  upper  sky, 

Pleased  to  regain  the  regions  of  its  birth ; 

Suspended  for  a  while  'twizt  earth  and  heaven, 

And  bathing  in  the  light  its  God  bestows, 

From  the  pure  depths  where  its  bright  essence  glows, 

It  sees  new  beauty  to  the  round  earth  given, 

E'en  by  the  very  distance  it  has  gained; 

And  shining  from  that  height  in  glory's  crown. 

It  scorns  not  earth,  that  once  its  brightness  stained. 

But  sheds  the  dews  of  love  and  pity  down, 

Refreshing  all  her  plains,  in  gloomiest  night. 

And  winning  followers,  by  the  morning  light. 


THE     PIC-NIC. 

CHAPTEB    SECOND. 

THE     STRIPES'     RIDE     IN     A     CAB. 

*  Sunt  quoi  carricolo.' 

Dick  was  by  habit  and  principle  a  peripatetic.  He  hated  all  kinds 
of  vehicles,  and  notably  the  new  cabs.  He  hated  rail-roads  also,  and 
sat  railing  at  them,  looking  out  at  one  window,  and  his  wife  at  the 
other,  upon  the  retreating  Broad-street.  '  The  poetry  of  travelling,' 
said  he,  '  is  gone.  Domesticity  is  gone.  Our  people,  restless  enough 
already,  are  now  totally  unsettled;  as  erratic  as  the  Arabs.  The 
adventure  too  of  travelling  is  reduced  to  the  simple  bursting  of  a 
boiler.  Steam  has  set  its  foot  upon  pastoral  life  as  effectually  as  gun- 
powder upon  chivalry.'  He  wondered  if  the  world  would  grow  happier 
by  all  these  facilities  —  going  to  Boston  in  two  days  instead  of  two 
weeks ;  and  then  he  wondered  if  hens  were  happier  since  they  have 
found  out  the  way  of  hatching  chickens  by  steam ;  when  bob  went  his 
head  against  the  side  of  the  cab,  and  rebounded  by  a  violent  repercus- 
sion against  Mrs.  Stripe's  bump  of  combativeness.  The  window  was 
fractured,  the  lady's  bonnet  smashed,  and  her  temper  ruffled.  A  rude 
push  from  his  fair  moiety  followed,  and  a  storm  of  reproaches ;  to  all 
which  Dick  submitted  patiently,  saying  nothing  of  the  bit  of  glass  that 
stuck  into  his  os  sincipitis. 
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There  is  no  keeping  down  the  ascendency  of  the  petticoats.  Solo* 
mon,  as  great  a  clerk  as  any  of  us  about  women,  has  said  as  much. 
Indeed  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  one  married  man,  whatever 
his  pretensions  to  independence,  who  was  not  in  some  way  or  other 
subject  to  this  sway ;  unless  perhaps  Adam,  and  he  only  before  the  fall. 
I  am  aware  that  Peter  Martyr  and  St.  Christopher  hold  different 
opinions  on  this  point ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  right, 
who  saith  that  Eve,  being  formed  of  her  husband's  uppermost  rib, 
commenced  in  some  sort  her  authority  before  she  was  born.  What 
signify  the  salique  laws  ?  In  France,  where  they  exist  in  greatest  rigor, 
woman's  authority  is  supreme.  What  signify  any  human  laws  ?  She 
rules  by  divine  right. 

Nor  does  the  sceptre  of  this  gynocratic  empire  extend  only  upon 
husbands.  States  are  as  subject  to  it  as  individuals ;  even  our  republic, 
which  is  as  hen-pecked  as  any  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe.  Hap- 
pily !  —  for  what  has  thrown  upon  the  sternness  of  our  republicanism 
so  many  of  the  gentle  graces  of  life;  what  but  woman  has  reclaimed 
this  country  itself  from  the  barbarism  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants ; 
planted  these  sumptuous  dwellings  upon  a  spot  where  but  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  the  panther  screamed  and  the  wolf  suckled  her  whelps, 
and  covered  with  superb  navies  this  lordly  river,  that  a  little  beyond 
the  life  of  one  of  our  transitory  species  rolled  its  tide  through  the  lone 
and  silent  wilderness?  America!  thou  bright  occidental  star,  now 
rivalling  with  the  radiance  of  thy  name  the  splendor  of  the  ancient 
world,  but  for  a  woman*  thou  hadst  yet  slept  in  the  great  repository  of 
things  unknown  upon  the  earth ! 

I  do  not  repine.  There  is  as  much  pleasure  in  obedience  as  com- 
mand. I  love  a  wife  who  governs.  I  mean  with  somewhat  a  limited 
monarchy,  like  that  spoken  of  by  Juliet,  who  would  let  her  husband 
'  hop  a  little  from  her  hand,'  and  then  with  a  silken  thread  pull  him 
back  again.  However,  Mrs.  Stripe  was  so  beautiful  that  even  her 
tyranny  was  agreeable.  There  was  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  about  her  that  so 
fascinated  Dick — something  like  that  charm  which  snakes  exercise 
upon  toads  —  that  he  would  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  smooth  alabaster  and 
rich  mantling  red  of  her  complexion,  for  the  live-long  day,  and  not 
even  conceive  a  wish  to  get  his  feet  loose  from  the  connubial  trap  in 
which  he  had  been  caught;  and  she  had  by  degrees  gained  such  a 
mastery  ovbr  his  meek  and  uxorious  disposition,  that  he  now  obeyed 
her  almost  instinctively.  He  did  indeed  once  —  it  was  in  a  (it  of 
excessive  impatience  —  kick  Mrs.  Stripe's  slippers,  which  lay  on  the 
floor,  she  not  being  present ;  but  his  conscience  smiting  him,  he  took 
them  up  after  a  little  while  and  laid  them  side  by  side  of  each  other 
in  a  corner. 

It  is  at  least  two  miles  from  Broad-street  and  Chestnut  to  Fair 
Mount.  To  relieve  a  little  the  tedium  of  the  ride,  I  will  relate  to  you, 
gentle  reader,  by  what  accidents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stripe,  in  whom  by  this 
time  you  must  have  felt  some  interest,  were  joined  in  holy  wedlock. 
I  knew  Mr.  Stripe  well,  being  of  the  same  county,  and  therefore 

•  Isabella. 
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qualified  in  this  respect  to  be  his  biographer.  We  used  to  eat  together 
out  of  the  same  dish,  love  the  same  girl,  and  were  whipped  together  at 
the  same  school ;  our  noses  were  frosted  together ;  we  often  ran  to  get 
ahead  of  the  moon,  and  against  the  wind,  trying  to  spit  in  our  own 
facfs.  It  is  perhq)s  known  to  most  of  my  readers  that  some  years  ago 
General  Jackson  made  a  tour  to  the  eastern  states  of  this  great  repub- 
lic, and  that  on  his  way  thither  he  fell  in  with  Philadelphia,  into  which 
city  he  made  a  grand  entree,  I  remember  the  very  time.  It  was  of  a 
summer's  morning — I  forget  the  year.  We  went  out,  five  hundred  in 
a  squad,  to  meet  him  upon  the  Delaware ;  and  as  he  passed  by,  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  seated  on  a  chair  with  one  leg  mounted  upon  the  knee  of 
the  other,  we  crowded  to  the  margin  of  the  steam-boat  for  a  nearer 
view :  the  boat  tilted,  and  the  water  came  upon  deck ;  we  rushed  to 
the  other  side,  and  the  boat  tilted  again;  and  we  kept  running  and 
screaming  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  our 
lives,  till  at  length  our  captain,  a  man  grave  by  his  piety,  and  ripe  in 
age  and  experience,  stood  upon  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and  said : 
'D  —  n  your  souls!  if  you  don't  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  you 
will  be  drowned,  every  devil  of  you  1 '  And  then  seizing  the  younger 
population  by  the  petticoats,  he  compelled  them  to  stand.  General 
Jackson  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  equilibrium  was 
restored.  I  have  established  it  as  a  rule  of  prudence  ever  since  this 
occurrence,  that  in  emergencies  we  should  avoid  extremes ;  and  that 
safety  is  somewhere  about  the  middle. 

The  General  landed  at  the  navy-yard,  and  bestriding  a  mettlesome 
steed  in  waiting,  proceeded  onward,  with  the  city  at  his  heels.  He  had 
a  commanding  brow,  a  lank  Kentucky  face ;  and  his  hair,  white  and 
stiff,  stood  bristled  upward  like  ramrods.  The  horse  too  was  gray,  '  but 
not  with  age,'  and  he  pranced,  and  reared,  and  bounded  sometimes; 
but  the  General  stuck  to  him  as  if  a  part  of  the  same  animal.  He 
rode  bare-head,  bowing  incontinently,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that ; 
the  multitude  pouring  around  him  like  the  noise  of  many  waters,  and 
greeting  him  with  shouts  —  inextinguishable  shouts,  which  I  despair  of 
making  any  one  accustomed  only  to  the  ordinary  noise  comprehend. 
Some  of  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  Wellington's  musketry  on  the 
*  Day  of  Waterloo,'  on  Hyde  Park,  and  can  conceive  ten  thousand 
explosions  concentrated  into  one  general  and  uninterrupted  crack,  an 
hour  long.  Several  birds  which  flew  over  are  reported  on  this  occasion 
to  have  fallen  down  dead.  The  newspapers  had  announced  this  grand 
entree  two  weeks  before,  and  invited  us  to  turn  out  and  be  overjoyed ; 
and  we  were  overjoyed,  just  as  the  newspapers  had  predicted. 

It  is  perhaps  also  known  to  my  readers  that  congress  once  voted  us 
to  be  '  the  most  enlightened  people  upon  the  earth ; '  and  so  we  are. 
We  do  n't  go  quite  so  high  up  as  some  of  the  old  countries  into  the 
transcendant  branches :  but  as  for  all  that  learning  most  necessary  to 
life,  such  as  religion  and  morals,  and  political  economy,  and  the  whole 
science  of  politics,  and  also  arithmetic,  it  is  universally  diffused  among 
this  people;  above  all,  in  Pennsylvania — excepting  about  two-thirds  of 
them,  who  *  can't  read  only  but  Dutch.'  Now  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  rays  of  this  universal  illumination  should  have  penetrated 
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the  obscurity  of  the  Tuscarora  Mountain;    where,  scutching  flax, 
hoeing  potatoes  and  planting  cabbages,  lived  old  Mrs.  Stripe. 

One  Saturday  evening,  as  Dick  sat  reading  the '  Pennsylvanian,'  (for 
it  goes  every  where,)  the  advertisement  above  alluded  to  fell  under  his 
notice ;  and  as  he  read  it  over,  a  thought  like  inspiration  struck  old 
Mrs.  Stripe ;  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  7  It  was  to  *  send  Dick 
down  to  Pheladelphy  to  see  the  world  and  General  Jackson.'  The  truth 
is,  she  suspected  Dick,  in  addition  to  his  other  merits,  of  being  very 
brave,  and  secretly  hoped  he  might  one  day  perhaps  be  made  a  general 
himself;  and  there  was  no  knowing  how  soon  the  republic  might  have 
need  of  his  services.  We  had  to  be  sure  more  than  we  wanted  of 
territory,  yet  she  knew  that  was  no  reason  for  not  quarrelling  about 
boundaries.  Beside,  she  foresaw  that  we  might  take  up  some  British 
subject,  too  big  a  coward  to  kill  any  one,  and  hang  him  for  a  murderer. 
We  were  a  very  spirited  nation,  she  said,  and  a  very  slight  puff  would 
blow  open  the  temple  of  Janus.  Not  that  Dick  had  ever  shown  any 
great  stomach  for  fighting  himself,  but  he  had  had  a  great-grandfather, 
of  the  maternal  branch,  who  had  been  killed  at  Quebec,  with  Mont- 
gomery ;  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  bravery  that  he  not  only  made 
great  havoc  of  the  English  while  living,  but  actually  ran  about  fighting 
for  a  minute  or  two  after  he  had  been  shot  fourteen  times  through  the 
heart.     (See  Sparks's  Revolution.) 

It  was*  resolved  therefore  that  Dick  should  set  out ;  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman brought  forth  a  leathern  bag  containing,  in  fi'ppeny  bits,  about 
fifty  dollars,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
handed  it  over  to  Mrs.  Stripe  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey ; 
with  indeed  some  reluctance,  for  he  had  destined  it,  after  reaching  the' 
necessary  amount,  to  the  purchase  of  a  horse ;  but  his  philosophy  was, 
not  to  allow  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  better  half;  and  they  had 
discussed  the  matter  together.  Man  and  wife,  he  said,  were  a  couple 
of  instruments  designed  to  play  together,  and  should  be  tuned  to  the 
same  key ;  vessels  bound  on  the  same  voyage,  and  should  sail  on  the 
same  tack.  A  man,  he  said  proverbially,  who  would  have  a  mule  with- 
out fault,  should  not  keep  any  ;  and  he  must  sail  obliquely  who  would 
overcome  a  torrent.  It  was  by  these  observances  that,  beside  furnish- 
ing a  wholesome  example  to  his  son  Dick,  he  had  avoided  all  those 
matrimonial  broils  which  so  often  imbitter  life  in  the  purest  fountain  of 
human  felicity. 

We  contemplate  with  very  different  feelings  a  journey  at  a  remote 
time  and  at  the  hour  of  separation  from  the  domestic  ties.  The  sad 
day  arrived,  and  Richard  bade  his  friends  and  sweethearts  farewell ; 
and  last  of  all,  mingling  his  tears  with  theirs,  took  leave  of  his  affec- 
tionate parents.  Alas,  human  improvidence !  Little  did  they  know, 
as  they  pressed  their  darling  boy  to  their  bosoms,  that  it  was  a  separa- 
tion for  eternity  1  Little  did  the  fond  mother  think,  that  for  the  last 
time  she  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  his  lips ;  and  the  poor  father,  as  he 
gave  way  to  the  holy  feelings  of  parental  affection,  and  stretched  his 
eyes  after  the  retiring  vehicle,  that  he  had  caught  his  last  earthly 
glimpse  of  Richard  Stripe ! 

Rivulets  and  refreshing  shades ;  loves  and  gambols  of  the  village, 
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farewell !  The  hills  of  Tuscarora,  the  Blacklog  and  Blue  mountain 
receded  from  the  view,  and  became  gradually  level  with  the  plain ;  and 
Richard,  on  the  second  evening  after  his  departure,  was  set  down,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  in  Philadelphia — the  city  being  all  bustle  and  parade 
of  preparation  for  the  ensuing  magnificent  fete  —  without  any  more 
memorable  occurrence  than  mistaking  the  Susquehanna  for  the  ocean, 
an  upset  in  the  stage  under  side  of  four  ladies,  trunks  and  other  bag- 
gage, and  finally  being  awakened  at  Lancaster  by  the  watchman's  cry 
of  *  Twdve  &  clock  I '  which  he  mistook  for  some  dreadful  alarm ;  siU 
ting  in  consequence  upon  the  bed-side  the  long  night,  after  hurrying  on 
his  clothes,  ruminating  upon  what  noise  had  thus  robbed  him  of  his 
sleep  and  so  defamed  music  of  its  harmony.  He  had  heard  the  pan- 
ther scream  and  the  wolves  howl  upon  the  Alleghany,  but  sounds  such 
as  these  had  not  yet  pierced  his  ears.  Sleep  therefore  fled  his  eye-lids, 
and  a  thousand  apparitions  haunted  his  brain  till  morning. 

Richard,  as  I  said,  was  set  down  from  the  stage  in  Market-street, 
and  by  the  guidance  of  a  fellow  traveller  lodged  for  the  first  night  at 
the  widow  Snap's  boarding-house,  Sansom-street,  one  of  the  prettiest 
retirements  of  the  city.  It  is  perhiqis  known  to  most  of  my  readers 
that  to  the  lower  chambers  upon  the  south  side  of  this  street  is  commo- 
diously  appended  a  wide  piazza-roof,  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the 
row  or  square.  The  air  was  hot ;  and  our  stranger,  used  to  inhale  the 
fresh  mountain  breeze,  feeling  something  like  suffocation,  threw  wide 
the  windows,  and  admitted  the  still  hotter  atmosphere  of  the  city ; 
then  prostrating  himself  upon  his  bed,  snored  loudly  toward  heaven. 
But  on  his  desolate  home  that  night  no  god  of  sleep  poured  the  obli- 
'vious  balm.  Retiring  to  rest,  Mrs.  Stripe  heard  a  mournful  shriek,  like 
the  wailings  of  a  troubled  spirit ;  a  screech-owl  hooted  from  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  ;  the  watch-dog  howled  melancholy ;  and  the  night  winds  sighed 
along  the  hollow  shores  of  the  Juniata.  Now  hardly  had  the  night 
clomb  half  way  in  the  heavens,  when  one  of  those  ordinary  members 
of  a  civilized  community  vulgarly  called  a  thief  mounted  upon  the 
roof,  and  directing  the  *  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way '  to  Dick's  chamber, 
removed,  in  the  way  of  his  business,  the  whole  of  Richard's  apparel, 
partly  from  his  trunk  and  partly  from  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  windows,  while  the  owner  slept,  '  unconscious  of  the  thefl.' 
His  whole  wardrobe  was  actually  stolen,  not  excepting  that  department 
of  it  which  lay  nearest  his  heart;  for  to  look  spruce  next  morning  at  the 
General's  entree^  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  sleep  without  his  shirt. 

As  soon  as  the  bright  day  had  poured  its  light  upon  his  eye-lids,  he 
arose,  full  of  life  and  animation.  But  judge  of  the  alarm  that  was 
gradually  communicated  to  his  feelings  on  learning  the  extent  of  his 
misfortunes ;  that  his  fine  rufHed-shirt,  cotton  hose,  new  pantaloons, 
shoes,  trunk  —  in  fine  the  whole  stock  of  his  habiliments  —  were  mis- 
sing ;  and  imagine  how  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  chamber  in  agony, 
looking  earnestly  through  the  window  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  thief; 
then  recoiling  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Hetty  and  Kitty,  laughing  aloud 
from  the  opposite  garret  of  Walnut-street  at  his  distresses  I  For  two 
whole  hours  he  remained  in  ihis  state  of  nakedness  and  discomfort,  a 
prey  to  the  most  melancholy  reflections ;'  one  while  devising  expedients 
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of  esciqie,  and  then  bursting  out  into  bitter  lamentations;  and  finally, 
smothering  his  face  in  his  pillow,  he  relieved  himself  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

A  gentle  rap  was  at  length  heard  at  the  door.  It  was  Mrs.  Snap,  who 
hailed  him  with  the  usud  salutation  of  '  Breakfast ! '  Richard  arose 
and  advanced  cautiously  toward  the  door,  where  standing  with  intro- 
verted knees  and  pendant  arms,  he  explained  through  the  key-hole  as 
well  as  he  could  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  in  a  tremulous  and  inar- 
ticulate voice,  often  smothered  by  his  feelings  beyond  the  power  of 
utterance.  To  add  to  the  infelicity  of  his  situation  there  was  not  in 
the  house  any  male  servant  to  act  as  ambassador  between  the  two 
parties ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  long  hesitation  that  he  yielded  to  the 
entreaties,  and  finally  the  orders,  of  his  landlady  to  open  the  door ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  key  turned  upon  its  grooves  than  he  was  again 
buried  in  his  downy  refuge,  with  not  less  precipitation  than  one  of  those 
frightened  Greeks  who  returned  into  the  belly  of  the  Trojan  horse; 
and  the  lady  entered. 

I  pass  over  in  silence  this  interview ;  remarking  only  a  similar  situa- 
tion described  by  Homer,  of  Ulysses  and  the  fair  princess  Nausica,  to 
which  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  are  respectfully  referred.  Dick's 
leathern  purse,  containing  about  fifty  dollars,  having  been  the  preceding 
evening  laid  with  his  watch  upon  a  table,  both  these  articles  had 
escaped  the  furious  grasp  of  his  nocturnal  visiter.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  a  suit  ready  made  should  be  procured ;  which  by  the  assi- 
duity of  his  hostess  was  accomplished  forthwith ;  and  Richard,  to  his 
own  astonishment,  was  presented  to  the  company  in  the  parlor,  in  less 
than  fifty  minutes  from  that  time,  braced  in  the  panoply  of  a  man ;  a 
celerity  of  execution  of  which  the  experience  of  his  native  village 
could  have  furnished  him  with  no  example. 

The  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  guests,  especially  of  the  ladies, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  his  misfortunes,  were  now  turned  upon  him, 
and  the  success  of  his  debut  at  the  breakfast-table  was  complete.  The 
rich  blood,  from  the  agitation  of  the  morning,  glowed  in  his  cheek  with 
more  than  usual  ruddiness ;  and  the.  rustic  honesty  and  candor  of  his 
disposition  stood  out  in  bright  relief  upon  his  countenance,  as  they 
were  graven  there  by  the  hand  of  their  great  Author ;  and  that  which 
was  not  least  in  the  appurtenance  of  good  looks  was  the  suitableness 
of  his  new  dress.  It  was  contrived  to  set  his  person  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  cut  in  the  latest  fashion  by  the  French  tailor  Scipio, 
Second-street ;  an  individual  who  has  conferred  more  merit  upon  vari- 
ous members  of  this  community  than  any  nine  men  in  it  of  any  other 
profession ;  and  who  for  the  excellent  breeches  he  has  cut  out  is  as 
much  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  *  Great  Scipio '  as  his  name-sake 
of  antiquity  for  cutting  men's  throats.  All  pitied  the  young  vil- 
lager —  all  admired  him ;  but  especially  the  devoted  Mrs.  Snap  : 

*  Ezplere  mentem  noquit,  ardeteitque  toendo.' 

She  presented  herself  in  her  most  magnificent  attire,  as  his  escort 
into  the  city,  conducting  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  the  procession 
by  day  and  the  illumination  by  night :  at  all  which  his  eyes  were 
dazzled,  his  ears  ravished,  and  all  his  fine  senses  feasted  with  delight. 
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But  the  love  of  Mrs.  Snap  was  in  the  mean  time  kindled  into  an 
inextingoishable  flame ;  and  day  after  day  passed  away  without  respite 
to  her  passion.  She  would  begin  often  to  speak,  and  the  unfinished 
sentence  expired  upon  her  tongue.  Often,  her  marketrbasket  on  her 
arm,  she  would  wander  frantic  through  the  city,  forgetting  that  the 
hour  of  dinner  was  past ;  as  the  wounded  deer  wanders  through  the 
viuBt  forest,  the  deadly  arrow  of  the  huntsman  still  clinging  to  its  side. 
As  Dick  related  his  youthful  achievements — how  he  arrested  the  sly 
trout  with  the  spear,  or  pursued  the  rabbit  to  its  hollow  tree — she 
would  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  wish  that  Heaven  had  made  her 
such  a — hunter  of  rabbits.  And  when  Night  had  thrown  its  mantle 
on  the  Day,  she  would  sit  either  alone  in  her  chamber,  or  press  her 
solitary  pillow.  Then  she  seemed  to  herself  to  go  unaccompanied  upon 
a  long  journey,*  or  to  be  abandoned  upon  a  desert  island.  Thus  the 
reputation  of  her  house  was  neglected ;  the  cat  sipped  the  cream,  and 
the  beef-steak'  took  fire  upon  the  gridiron. 

There  was  a  merry  fellow  who  supped  at  Plato's  three  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  the  conversation  turning  upon  love  and  choice  of  wives, 
he  said :  '  He  had  learnt  from  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  men  had  * 
been  originally  created  male  and  female ;  each  individual  being  pro- 
vided with  a  duplicate  set  of  limbs,  and  performing  his  locomotive 
functions  with  a  kind  of  rotatory  movement,  as  a  wheel ;  that  he  became 
in  consequence  so  excessively  insolent  that  Jupiter,  indignant,  split 
him  in  two ;  and  since  that  time  that  each  half  runs  about  the  world  in 
quest  of  its  other  half :  if  the  two  congenital  halves  meet,  they  are  a 
very  loving  couple ;  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  a  miserable,  scolding, 
peevish,  and  uncongenial  matrimony.  The  search  he  said  was  ren- 
dered difficult,  for  the  reason  that  one  man  alighting  upon  a  half  that 
did  not  belong  to  him,  another  did  necessarily  the  same,  till  the 
whole  affair  was  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion.'  But  here  I  am 
moralizing  as  if  the  day  stood  still.  All  that  is  necessary  for  you  to 
know  farther,  dear  reader,  is  that  Richard  Stripe,  Esq.  is  irrevocably 
married  to  Mrs.  Snap ;  that  turning  the  Latin  he  had  acquired  from 
the  village  clergyman  to  account,  he  kept  a  school  and  his  wife  the 
house,  till  his  father's  decease,  which  has  given  him  possession  of  an 
independent  fortune,  and  leisure  for  pic-nics  and  other  matrimonial 
recreations.  An  episode,  saith  Aristotle,  may  be  happily  used  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  a  narrative ;  but  if  long,  it  may  retard  its  progress. 
I  hope  you  find  this  the  proper  length.  We  return  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stripe,  whom  we  left  pouting  in  a  cab,  full  tilt  toward  Fair-Mount. 

For  a  mile  or  so  Mrs.  Stripe  was  gruff  and  snappish,  but  relented  by 
degrees.  The  lively  green  of  spring  opening  on  the  view  communicated 
a  pleasurable  feeling;  as  they  c^proached  the  country  there  was  a 
delicious  freshness  and  healthiness  in  the  air ;  except  in  the  suburbs  it 
was  now  and  then  a  little  miasmatic.  And  afler  all,  there  is  something 
joyous  in  the  bumping  up  and  down  of  a  cab  that  disposes  to  good- 
humor.  It  makes  little  girls  giggle ;  it  would  have  made  Mrs.  Stripe 
laugh  out,  but  for  her  husband's  presence.  Also  he  had  transferred  a 
bouquet  of  daisies  from  his  own  to  Chip's  button-hole,  picked  off  a 
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feather  from  her  frock,  and  performed  other  such  tender  offices  as  might 
propitiate  her  displeasure.  Good  humor  was  Mrs.  Stripe's  best  aspect, 
and  she  admitted  his  attentions  with  a  smile,  as  she  alighted  amidst  the 
crowd  standing  about  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  great  basin.  It  threw 
a  new  charm  upon  her  features,  and  gave  ihe  lookers-on  a  favorable 
presumption  of  Dick's  conjugal  felicity. 


MOUNTING     THE     STAIRS. 


*  Whoreto  tho  climber  upward  turns  his  face.'  —  Sbaxspxiix. 

The  ascent  by  these  stairs  is  very  steep  and  long,  and  gives  quite  a 
fair  chance  to  a  lady  going  up  and  down  of  showing  her  address  —  also 
her  ankles;  and  to  encourage  innocent  little  vanities  of  this  kind, 
a  number  of  amateurs  are  seen  standing  underneath  and  patiently  gazing 
upward,  like  so  many  astronomers.  The  number  of  the  fair  who  mount 
daily  by  these  stairs  is  wonderful ;  the  reason,  some  think,  of  calling  the 
place  Fair-Mount.  (See  Osmond's  Etymology.)  Mrs.  Stripe  was 
puzzled.  She  had  a  very  pretty  pair  of  papooshes  at  home,  of  muslin, 
crimped  at  the  extremities ;  and  though  used  to  wear  these  emblems  of 
domestic  authority  in  common,  she  had  left  them  off  to-day  by  reason  of 
the  heat ;  and  how  to  get  up  the  stairs  in  her  present  untrousered  con- 
dition !  While  she  stood  irresolute,  Dick  ventured  a  little  Latin :  Fas 
miki  conspecta  loqui ;  and  he  translated  it  thus :  '  My  love,  Mrs.  Truss- 
cot,  the  Frenchwoman,  garters  her  •    •    •  ' 

The  dark  eye-brows  of  Mrs.  Stripe  clashed  together  in  a  frown  that 
froze  Dick  into  instant  silence.  He  was  yet  a  novice  in  the  genteel 
world,  and  knew  not  how  much  more  chaste  ears  are  than  eyes  in  a 
refined  state  of  society;  For  example,  he  would  talk  of  Fanny  Elssler's 
garters  over  the  knee  as  innocently  as  other  people  would  look  at  them. 
But  Mrs.  Stripe  was  of  better  breeding,  being  brought  up  in  the  city. 
Indeed  she  was  particular  in  this.  She  would  never  allow  little  Chip, 
when  she  found  out  the  etymology  of  the  word,  to  say  mamma.  The 
truth  is,  Mrs.  Stripe's  ankles  (I  regret  to  say  it  of  one  «o  unexception- 
able in  all  other  respects)  were  not  of  an  exhibitive  species ;  therefore 
the  indelicacy  of  such  displays  seemed  to  her  the  more  flagrant.  Indeed 
it  was  a  remark  of  Dick's,  (which  he  kept  to  himself,)  that  those  who 
were  running  so  without  scruple  up  and  dow^n  the  stairs  were  of  very 
perfect  forms,  generally  speaking;  differing  it  is  true  in  some  funda- 
mental points  from  the  genuine  English  style,  but  nearer  in  his  concep- 
tion to  the  atticism  and  concinnity  of  the  elegant  Greeks,  who  were  his 
models  —  artium  excmpla.  He  had  a  little  plaster  image  of  the  Venus 
Calipygeia,  which  stood  up  on  the  mantel-piece  of  his  study,  in  open 
vindication  of  the  American  forms  against  English  authority.  Mrs. 
Stripe's  resolution  was  at  length  taken.  Casting  therefore  upon  a  youth 
who  stood  close  by  a  deprecating  look,  which  made  him  retrograde 
three  steps,  and  directing  Dick  to  cover  her  rear,  as  far  as  he  could, 
himself  and  the  basket  with  little  Chip,  she  ran  straight  up,  knees  at 
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right  angles,  two  steps  at  a  stretch,  and  stood  tip-toe  on  the  utmost 
round ;  escaping  thus  the  prying  eyes  of  impudent  curiosity. 


PA  IK-M  CUNT. 

When  it  has  pleased  the  poetic  fancy  of  men  to  paint  human  Happi- 
ness, they  have  placed  her  usually  in  a  yalley.  I  suspect  the  nymph  to 
be  a  native  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  a  city  at  one's 
feet ;  it  is  pleasant  to  be  above  so  many  of  the  grovelling  species.  One 
breathes  a  purer  air,  and  feels  proud  of  his  nearer  intimacy  with  the 
angels.  Mrs.  Stripe  stood  still  in  contemplation  of  the  vast  and  beauti- 
ful prospect ;  the  immense  city ;  the  lordly  Delaware  and  its  navies ; 
the  villages  of  Hamilton  and  Mantua  spread  upon  the  landscape ;  and 
the  Schuylkill  so  transparent*  that  its  top  and  bottom  seemed  but  one ; 
and  beyond,  a  hundred  little  hills  lying  affectionately  at  the  side  of  each 
other,  and  liftingup  their  faces  toward  heaven.    And  Lemon-Hill !  •    •    • 

Thou  luxury  of  the  rich! — thou  resting-place  of  the  disconsolate! 
Thou  art  bare  and  desolate  now.  Thy  shrubs,  sweeter  than  Araby, 
have  withered.  Thy  old  castle  stands  a  bleak  solitary  tenement,  and 
thy  giant  oak  stretches  forth  its  arms,  a  leafless  skeleton.  Alas  1  thou 
hast  fallen  under  the  cui'bano  clutches  of  a  joint-stock  company,  and 
thy  lemons  and  palmettos  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  1  Sweet 
Lemon-Hill !  I  knew  thee  in  thy  palmy  days ;  in  the  rosy  spring ;  in 
the  scorehing  canicule,  when  sweet-briar,  ivy,  and  honey-suckle  crept 
around  thy  cottages ;  in  the  hazy  skies  of  the  Indian-summer,  when  the 
sere  leaf,  loosened  from  its  branch,  came  slowly  fluttering  toward  the 
ground !  I  have  brushed  the  dew  of  morning  from  the  mullen's  vel- 
vety leaf;  wandered  under  shelter  of  the  '  Syrian  heats '  through  the 
cool  shades,  and  from  a  loop-hole  looked  out  upon  the  low  and  skulk- 
ing city  ;  or  sat  at  eve  by  the  lonely  Schuylkill,  the  murmuring  water- 
fall underneath,  while  the  owl  hooted  over  head,  and  the  wild  and  wail- 
ing whip-poor-will  brought  on  the  night.  He  is  fit  for  any  other  havoc 
who  with  dry  eyes  could  decree  this  destruction.  Nature  had  not  put 
a  grain  of  ideality  into  his  bumpless  occiput.  So  fare  thee  well !  sweet 
Lemon  Hill !  Farewell  to  thy  lakes  and  silver-fish ;  to  thy  woodlands 
and  dimpled  hills ;  to  thy 

*  delieati  eolli 

Chiace  aqne,  ambrofe  ripe,  et  pratti  molli.' 

The  Girard  College  stands  proudly  on  its  eminence.  The  neighbor- 
ing houses  seem  to  crouch  with  humility  in  its  presence  —  itself  the 
ornament  of  a  city.  Whoever  refuses  his  admiration,  or  connives  not 
at  the  violent  breach  of  trust  by  which  it  w?3  reared,  alas!  he  has  not 
visited  the  iEgean  shore  nor  stood  upon  the  Acropolis.  There,  where 
the  wretch  sits  solitary  at  his  penance,  the  Penitentiary,  instead  of 
cowering  in  shame,  rears  its  head  impudently;  and  the  'House  of 
Refuge,'  low  skulking  in  a  corner,  where  perverse  youth  is  hardened  or 
reclaimed,  covers  its  acres.     The  cotted  hills  rise  up  toward  the  west, 

*  When  filtered. 
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and  huts  and  cows  and  trees  seem  painted  on  the  opposite  sky.  Toward 
the  east  the  easy  citizens  take  the  air  upon  distant  roads.  Now  a  coach 
whirls  by,  enveloped  in  its  dust ;  a  rider,  his  horse  pushed  to  the  utmost 
acceleration  of  his  speed,  devours  the  road,  or  mounted  six  inches  over 
his  saddle,  churns  the  air  in  his  stirrups,  trotting  melancholy.  Church- 
bells  are  chiming  in  the  distance,  cow-bells  are  dinging  on  the  com- 
mons ;  a  funeral  jogs  slowly  on  toward  Laurel  Hill ;  and  an  old  horse, 
worn  to  his  ribs,  is  turned  out  to  starve  by  hard-hearted  man.  All 
these  objects  presented  themselves  successively  to  the  vivid  and  fresh 
admiration  of  Mrs.  Stripe. 

But  Richard,  no  lover  of  rural  images,  mouBted  a  terrace  and  looked 
down  upon  the  city.  He  admired,  for  want  of  steeples,  the  shot-tower, 
and  he  admired  the  chimneys  that  stood  up  smoking  so  sociably  at  the 
side  of  one  another ;  then  seeing  the  ten  thousand  streets  and  alleys 
choked  up  with  human  beings,  and  contemplating  their  bus|  and  impa- 
tient ardor  silently ;  their  hastening,  crowding,  and  jostling  each  other ; 
stretching  out  his  neck,  he  proclaimed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
vociferation,  making  a  funnel  of  his  two  hands : 

—  *  O  ciTM !  ciy«» ! 
Qaarenda  peeama  premiem  et  Yiittts  post  nammot ! ' 

And  little  Chip,  in  the  mean  time,  spiritualized  by  the  lively  air  and 
rural  liberty,  ran  about  chattering  like  a  blatherskite,  as  they  say  in  the 
'simple  Doric  of  the  country ;  and  there  was  a  general  flow  of  good 
humor.  Mrs.  Stripe,  as  she  looked  around  upon  the  enchanting  scenes, 
felt  all  the  springs  of  enjoyment  opened  in  her  heart  —  and  she  felt  a 
little  hungry.  

THE    DINNER. 

The  valley  intervening  between  Fair-Mount  and  Lemon-Hill  was 
soon  traversed  by  the  little  party ;  and  at  the  side  of  a  piney  thicket 
which  served  for  a  screen,  having  the  dam  at  her  feet  and  the  romantic 
scenery  which  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  perspective,  down 
sat  Mrs.  Stripe  on  a  bed  of  moss ;  and  the  bed  of  moss  seemed  joyous 
at  being  sat  upon  by  so  fair  a  lady.  The  basket  was  now  unpacked,  and 
the  rich  bounties  of  Ceres  spread  upon  their  mother  earth :  ham,  cold 
eggs,  fresh  butter,  and  little  loaves  almost  jumping  from  the  plate  with 
lightness ;  and  under  the  ministration  of  Mrs.  Stripe's  rosy  fingers, 
rosy  as  Aurora's,  the  cork  leaped  from  the  bottle.  To  Mrs.  Stripe's 
fancy  these  were  rare  and  unappreciable  delicacies.  Her  taste  was  yet 
undebauched  by  the  adulteries  of  art,  and  she  lived  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  Monsieur  Ude  and  Jean  de  Careme.  Pity  1  that  sinful,  vexa- 
tious knowledge  should  have  got  into  'the  paradise  of  woman !  She 
espied  suddenly  at  only  ten  paces  a  man  reclining  in  an  idylic  attitude 
upoQ  a  rock,  with  a  book,  apparently  wrapped  in  his  meditations.  He 
was  unobserved  by  any  other  eyes  but  the  pretty  gray  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Stripe.  She  thought  no  more  of  eating ;  though  women  have  a  capa- 
city for  this  branch  equal  to  the  other  sex.  *  What 's  the  matter,  my 
love  ?  You  look  pale  1 '  said  the  husband.  And  little  Chip,  who  was  not 
yet  helped,  looked  with  a  kind  of  canine  expression  of  countenance 
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upon  his  mother  and  then  upon  the  knife  which  stood  still  in  a  rosy  and 
delicate  rump  of  cold  mutton.  But  it  was  discovered  that  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  rep&st  was  wanting  —  and  Mrs.  Stripe  was  very  dry. 
(A  long  pause.) 

*  And  so  you  sit  there,  your  two  feet  in  one  sock  !  Why  do  n't  you 
hasten  to  the  tavern  there  below,  and  have  some  brought  ? ' 

And  Richard  vanished,  disappearing  round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in 
quest  of  the  liquid  element  for  which  Mrs.  Stripe  thirsted ;  for  which 
cities  have  surrendered,  and  kings  have  been  made  slaves. 

It  was  a  fairy  spot.  Flora's  prettiest  buds  were  unbuttoned  by  the 
Spring.  Just  overhead  a  leaf  was  flirting  with  a  zephyr.  A  squirrel 
was  sitting  on  a  limb  munching  a  nut.  The  winds  played  wantonly 
with  Mrs.  Stripe's  tresses,  dishevelled  her  frock  of  the  pure  multicaulis, 
and  rippled  the  surface  of  the  wizard  stream  ;  and  as  the.  strange  gen- 
tleman seated  himself  by  her,  all  the  heaven  of  her  beauty  was  lighted 
up  to  a  glow.  Her  bonnet  hung  upon  a  branch,  and  a  single  curl, 
loosened  from  its  fastnesses,  lay  upon  the  lily  of  her  bosom,  rising  and 
sinking,  as  a  light  feather  upon  a  billow.  The  rules  of  high  breeding 
require  a  lady  always  to  speak  first  on  such  emergencies.  It  would  not 
be  quite  civil  in  a  gentleman  to  be  less  smothered  by  his  emotions  than 
she.  Though  words  cost  Mrs.  Stripe  no  more  on  common  occasions 
than  to  the  brook  its  babbling,  on  this  could  she  not  utter  a  monosylla- 
ble. At  length,  stretching  out  her  hands,  she  said  in  a  low  soft  voice, 
soft  as  Love's  first  whisper,  as  the  breeze  on  beds  of  flowers,  as  the 
murmurings  of  the  waters  when  they  meet  at  midnight ;  she  said  : 

'What  book?  .    .    .  ' 

To  which  the  gentleman,  in  the  same  subdued  and  tremulous  accent, 
replied : 

•  Childe  Harold  ! ' 

Mrs.  Stripe  then  read  silently,  eyeing  occasionally  the  gentleman, 
then  hummingly : 

*  The  long  file  of  bet  dead  dogee ! ' 

'  What  careless  wretches  these  printers  are  I  A  pretty  way  of  spelling 
dogs  ! ' 

"These  English  are  facetious  and  clever  when  set  a-going,  but  it  is 
troublesome  to  break  their  *  confounded  ice.'  Mr.  Ketchup  had  now 
kissed  little  Chip  and  stuck  a  johnny-jump-up  in  his  cap.  '  The  sweet 
little  fellow !  —  so  like  his  mother  ! '     And  the  conversation  was  kindled. 

'  What  a  romantic  little  wood  1  I  will  stroll  here  often  with  a  book. 
In  just  such  a  spot  Myrtillus  died  of  love  of  the  Nine  Sisters.' 

'  Oh  the  wretch  !     He  should  have  been  prosecuted  for  bigamy  ! ' 

Here  he  related  to  her  a  pathetic  tale,  a  legend  of  the  place,  at  which 
Mrs.  Stripe  wept,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Chip  wept 
in  sympathy  with  his  mother,  and  put  his  head  upon  the  gentleman's 
knee.  I  will  perhaps  tell  it  to  you  one  of  these  days,  Mr.  Knicker- 
BociLER ;  if  I  do  it  will  make  you  cry  too.  And  now  they  had  nearly 
finished  the  dinner,  and  the  second  bottle  was  uncorked,  when  Richard 
glided  sofUy  and  unnoticed  behind  the  hedge,  in  time  to  hear  a  part  of 
the  interesting  conversation. 
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'  The  trath  is,  dear  Stripe,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  woman  be  amiable 
and  beautiful ;  there  must  be  in  her  husband  the  taste  and  understand- 
ing to  appreciate  such  qualities ;  and  to  judge  by  Mr.  Stripe's  expres- 
sion .    .    .  ' 

'  Expression  !     Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  expression  of  a  wig-block  ? ' 
'  He  appears  to  me  not  likely  to  discover  any  thing  else  in  a  wife  thau^ 
the  common  properties  of  matter  —  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.' 

*  Nor  is  this  all.  Captain ;  you  see  how  long  he  stays  at  the  tavern.  (A 
little  wine,  if  you  please.)  I  fear  he  is  getting  habits  of  intemperance; 
and  the  tears  started  in  Mrs.  Stripe's  eyes  as  she  set  down  her  glass. 
The  conversation  now  grew  more  confidential,  and  by  degrees  they  sat 
closer  and  closer ;  till  some  how  or  other  the  winds  seemed  to  hold 
their  breath  !  Some  how  or  other  their  lips  came  together  in  a  kiss  1 
Mrs.  Stripe,  half  forced,  half  consenting,  half  pleased,  half  affrighted, 
shrunk  back ;  and  oh  horror  !  Richard  Stripe  stood  before  her  !  He 
uttered  not  a  word.  His  teeth  and  fists  were  clenched  and  his  whole 
frame  seemed  convulsed  with  an  agony  of  passion :  and  then  he  turned 
with  a  scowl,  as  a  cloud  that  threatens  a  hurricane,  upon  the  English 
captain,  who  recoiled  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  defence.  '  I  am  not 
going  to  knock  you  down,'  said  Richard  ;  '  do  n't  be  afraid  !  I  never 
knocked  any  one  down  except  once.  It  was  when  I  was  at  school,  a 
boy.' 

*  You  then  were  fool  enough,'  interrupted  his  spouse,  who  by  this 
time  had  recovered  from  her  fright,  *  to  believe  that  you  had  stolen 
across  that  rustling  wood  and  placed  yourself  behind  that  hedge  so 
dexterously  without  being  seen  !  —  with  your  cat-like  watch,  which  you 
learnt  no  doubt  from  your  countrymen  the  Mohawks !  You  thought  I 
suppose  we  had  our  eyes  in  our  pockets.  Sir,  it  was  to  punish 
the  baseness  of  such  conduct  that  this  gentleman  and  I  contrived 
to  -  •  •  say  aloud  what  best  might  ruffle  your  spirits ;  and  it  seems  we 
succeeded.  But  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  such  behavior  would  deserve 
another  chastisement.  Why  don't  you  speak  to  the  gentleman?  Cap- 
tain Ketchup,  Mr.  Stripe.' 

Dick  was  confused,  and  ashamed  of  his  misconduct;  and  mustering 
the  entire  stock  of  his  affability  tried  to  salute  courteously  his  guest ; 
but  his  eyes  falling  upon  the  fragments  of  the  dinner  and  empty  bottles, 
he  felt  the  smile  die  upon  his  lips.  He  accepted  however  the  stranger's 
hand,  and  with  a  very  rueful  expression  of  countenance  made  his  apo- 
logy— for  being  in  the  right. 

The  rain  began  suddenly  to  pour  down  with  the  rapidity  of  a  May 
shower.  The  boys  and  girls  ran  helter-skelter  over  the  hills,  with  their 
fragrant  treasures,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neighboring  houses  and  vil- 
lages ;  and  our  little  party  of  the  pine-hedge  made  haste  to  imitate  their 
example.  Richard  immediately  busied  himself  in  collecting  the  plates, 
knives,  empty  bottles,  and  fragments  of  the  dinner  ;  but  rising  from  the 
recumbent  posture  this  duty  required,  he  found  himself  with  Chip  and 
the  basket,  alone ;  the  lady  and  the  stranger  having  vanished  from  sight. 

*  Bpeluncam  Dido,  dux  et  Trojanua  eandow.' 

He  therefore  commenced   forthwith   the   pursuit,  dragging  the  little 
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urchin  by  the  hand ;  but  after  many  circuitous  windings  to  no  purpose, 
he  returned  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  set  out ;  and  there  mounting  a 
tree,  stretched  his  eyes  over  the  forest  in  all  directions;  little  Chip 
standing  beneath,  his  knees  and  chin  near  together,  and  looking  like  a 
drowned  rat.  Maternal  affection  had  in  the  mean  time  brought  hither 
the  mother,  who  finding  her  son,  and  embracing  him  in  her  arms,  again 
disappeared  with  her  cavalier  unobserved.  Richard  descended.  •  •  • 
Who  will  attempt  to  describe  the  nature  of  his  feelings  on  this  occasion ! 
He  wished  to  run  to  all  points  of  the  compass  at  once,  and  stood  still 
in  motionless  irresolution.  At  length  he  set  out  to  each  of  the  cardinal 
points  in  succession,  filling  the  ^oves  of  Lemon-Hill  with  lamentable 
invocations.  The  storm  increased,  and  the  heavens  darkened  almost  to 
night  under  the  scowl  of  the  lowering  elements.  The  thunder  rattled 
along  the  flanks  of  Henry  Pratt's  garden,  and  bellowed  in  the  hollow 
Talleys,  and  the  earth  shook  to  the  antipodes.  Yet  not  the  less  did  the 
wretched  man  run  to  and  fro,  and  with  the  name  of  the  lost  child 
fatigue  the  echoes  of  the  mountains ;  Chip  !  the  hills,  Chip  !  the  vales, 
and  Chip  !  the  sympathizing  streams  rebound. 

How  to  revisit  the  fire-side  of  Mrs.  Stripe !  How  alas  t  to  approach 
the  inexorable  woman !  At  the  very  thought  he  was  seized  with  a  ner- 
vous agitation ;  and  his  knees  like  those  knees  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ 
smote  upon  each  other.  Then  becoming  frantic,  he  tore  his  hair ;  and 
at  last,  entirely  overcome  by  his  feelings  and  the  vexations  of  the  day, 
he  burst  into  tears ;  and  prostrating  himself  upon  the  earth,  poured  out 
his  soul  in  loud  sobs  and  lamentations. 

By  this  explosion  of  feeling  the  exacerbation  of  his  grief  was  in  some 
measure  assuaged.  It  was  the  sobbings  of  the  abated  storm.  •  •  •  But 
I  have  now  reached  the  last  chapter  of  my  narrative. 


THB     ItETURN. 
*  Plait  tota  nocte,  redeunt  apeoUcala  mane.* 

Darknbss  had  now  risen  out  of  the  west ;  the  stars  again  twinkled 
in  their  spheres ;  and  the  village  cock  counted  the  night-watches  to  his 
feathery  dames ;  and  Richard  Stripe  pursued  his  way  toward  the  city. 
He  was  now  to  appear  before  Mrs.  Stripe,  to  render  her  an  account  of 
the  melancholy  loss  of  her  son !  He  summoned  his  reflections,  and 
endeavored  to  acquire  a  proper  tone  of  mind  for  the  emergency.  '  Let 
a  man,'  said  he,  '  show  at  least  the  temper  of  his  manhood,  and  if  he 
must  die,  let  him  not  die  without  a  battle.'  But  as  he  came  near  his 
own  dwelling  he  felt  these  valorous  dispositions  die  away  within  him. 
A  religious  horror  came  upon  his  countenance,  and  he  shook  like  a  leaf. 
He  approached  home  with  almost  inaudible  footsteps  and  suppressed 
respiration,  and  placed  his  bent  knee  upon  the  marble,  where  the  accents 
of  his  redoubtable  partner  for  life  fell  like  the  cold  north  upon  his  heart. 
He  was  startled,  and  would  have  shrunk  in  terror  from  the  door ;  but 
he  lingered  yet  awhile,  with  an  ear  pressed  closely  to  the  key-hole,  in 
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the  faint  hope  that  he  might  perhaps  catch  the  voice  of  the  unfortunate 
Chip.  That  voice  which  had  so  often  molested  his  repose  by  day  and 
by  night ;  which  so  often  he  had  deprecated  in  secret  curses ;  he  would 
have  given  the  world  to  hear  now,  in  its  most  aggravated  discord. 
Alas !  it  was  (and  he  thought  for  the  first  time)  silent !  Not  a  note 
floating  upon  the  air !  The  little  urchin,  unconscious  of  his  father's 
agony,  was  wrapped  in  innocent  slumbers  upon  his  couch. 

Richard  returned  again  to  the  street,  where  he  passed  and  repassed 
his  own  door,  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  afflictions ;  his  hands  now  clenched 
in  anguish  upon  his  brow,  and  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  passer-by, 
bursting  into  exclamations  of  distress.  '  Chip !  Chip  !  Would  that  I 
could  have  died  for  thee ! '  Thrice  he  had  taken  the  knocker,  resolved 
to  announce  his  arrival,  and  thrice  his  paternal  hands  had  failed  to 
execute  their  office. 

As  he  stood  with  limbs  paralyzed  in  motionless  gaze,  he  was  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  wcnnan  who  rushed  precipitately  from  an  adjoining  alley  : 
'  For  Heaven's  sake,  hold  this  infant  till  I  run  across  the  street  for 
the  doctor  !  His  father  is  dying!  Alas  !  Sir,  he  will  die,  without  the 
help  of  the  doctor ! ' 

Richard  instinctively  held  out  his  arms,  and  found  the  infant  pressed 
upon  his  benevolent  bosom.  The  woman  immediately  vanished  from 
his  sight,  running  with  the  utmost  speed  ;  and  for  aught  any  one  knows 
is  running  yet — for  she  has  never  since  come  back ! 

Richard  looked  with  tenderness  upon  the  sleeping  babe,  pressing  it 
to  his  bosom.  He  pitied  its  dying  father  —  he  pitied  its  mother.  Then 
he  looked  again  upon  the  interesting  creature ;  indulging  sometimes,  as 
he  walked  up  and  down,  in  a  silent  wish  that  he  had  had  himself  such 
a  son.  Thus  a  considerable  time  passed  away,  and  he  continued  to 
cradle  *the  little  human  being  in  his  arms.  At  length  he  was  seen  to 
turn  his  eyes  frequently  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  his 
features  gradually  assumed  an  expression  of  surprise.  This  was  how- 
ever soon  removed  by  a  scrap  of  paper  which  he  accidentally  perceived 
pinned  upon  the  child's  bosom,  and  which  being  read  over  by  the  light 
of  the  street-lamp,  informed  him  that  Richard  Stripe  was  the  sole  pro- 
prietor and  disposer  of  the  infant.  At  this  moment  the  little  creature 
awakening,  began  to  evince  its  displeasure  at  the  open  air  and  bad 
nursing,  by  the  most  clamorous  outcries.  A  crowd,  in  an  instant,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  his  neighbors  and  intimate  acquaintances,  gathered 
about.  The  child  still  continued  its  obstreperous  squalling ;  and  Dick, 
sensible  of  the  ludicrous  predicament  in  which  he  stood,  was  covered 
with  confusion.  At  this  moment  his  own  door  flying  c^en,  to  escape 
the  interrogatives  or  sneers  of  the  mob,  he  rushed  into  the  parlor,  and 
found  himself  suddenly  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Stripe,  holding  out  the 
child ! 

He  stood  like  one  who  had  seen  the  snaky  head  of  Medusa.  No 
one  who  looked  upon  that  petitionary  and  apologetic  face  will  forget  its 
expression  ever.  Not  a  muscle,  not  a  limb  but  had  lost  the  faculty  of 
motion.  But  in  despair  I  must  leave  the  rest  to  the  imagination  of  my 
readers.  Perhaps  some  one  of  them  may  have  seen  the  condemned 
wretch  look  upward  upon  the  gibbet  from  which  he  is  about  to  be  sus- 
pended ! 
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Hkre  are  old  trees,  tall  oaka  and  gnarled  pines 

That  stream  with  gray-green  mosses ;  here  the  ground 

Was  never  trenched  hy  spade,  and  flowers  spring  up 

Unsown  and  die^ungathered.    It  is  sweet 

To  linger  here,  among  the  flitting  birds 

And  leaping  squirrels,  wandering  brooks,  and  winds 

That  shake  the  leaves,  and  scatter  as  they  pass 

A  fragrance  from  the  cedars  thickly  set 

With  pale  blue  berries.    In  these  peaceful  shades — 

Peaceful,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old — 

My  thoughts  go  up  the  lonj?  dim  path  of  years, 

Back  to  ue  earliest  days  of  liberty. 

Oh  Frzkdom  !  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
And  wav^  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crowned  his  slave. 
When  he  took  off  the  gyves.    A  bearded  man, 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou ;  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword ;  thy  brow, 
Glorious  in  beauty' though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars ;  thy  massive  limbs 
Are  strong  with  struggling.    Power  at  thee  has  launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee : 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  from  heaven. 
Merciless  Power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  his  swart  armorers,  by  a  thousand  fires. 
Have  forged  thv  chain ;  yet  while  he  deems  thee  bound. 
The  links  are  snivered,  and  the  prison  walls 
Fall  outward :  terribly  thou  springest  forth, 
As  springs  the  flame  above  a  Durntng  pile. 
And  shoutest  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 

Thy  birth-right  was  not  given  bv  human  hands : 
Thou  wert  twin-born  with  man.    In  pleasant  fields. 
While  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  sat  st  with  him. 
To  tend  the  quiet  flock  and  watch  the  stars, 
And  teach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  airs. 
Thou  by  his  side  amid  the  tangled  wood 
Didst  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf, 
Thine  only  foes ;  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 
The  earliest  furrows  on  the  mountain  side. 
Soft  with  the  Deluge.    Tyranny  himself. 
Thy  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look, 
Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obeyed. 
Is  later  bom  than  thou ;  and  as  he  meets 
The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye. 
The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnesses. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  age : 
Feebler,  yet  subtler ;  he  shall  weave  his  snares. 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  clap 
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His  withered  hands,  and  from  their  ambush  call 

His  hordes  to  fall  upon  thee.    H^  shall  send 

Quaint  maskers,  forms  of  fair  and  gallant  mien. 

To  catch  thy  gaze,  and  uttering  graceful  words 

To  charm  thv  ear;  while  his  s^  imps,  by  stealth, 

Twine  rouna  thee  threads  of  steel,  light  thread  on  thread, 

That  grow  to  fetters ;  or  bind  down  toy  arms 

With  chains  concealed  in  chaplets.    Oh  !  not  yet 

May 'st  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  or  lay  by 

Thy  sword,  nor  yet,  O  Freedom !  close  tny  lids 

In  slumber ;  for  th'me  enemy  never  sleeps, 

And  thou  must  watch  and  combat,  till  the  day 

Of  the  new  earth  and  heaven.     But  would 'st  thou  rest 

Awhile  from  tumult  and  from  treachery. 

These  old  and  friendly  solitudes  invite 

Thy  visit.    They,  while  yet  the  forest  trees 

Were  young  upon  the  unviolated  earth. 

And  yet  the  moss-stains  on  the  rock  were  new. 

Beheld  thy  glorious  childhood,  and  rejoiced. 


GRENADA  AND  TH£  ALHAMBRA. 
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You  have  done  me  the  kindness,  Mr.  Editor,  to  request  for  publi- 
cation some  of  my  notes  on  Grenada  and  the  Alhambra.  My  materials 
are  very  simple ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  route  we  took  is  not  one  beaten 
into  powder  by  travellers,  simplicity  itself  may  have  something  of  the 
charm  of  novelty.  Our  journey  to  Grenada  was  undertaken  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  March,  though  had  it  been  possible,  we 
would  rather  have  deferred  it  till  the  sweeter  month  of  May.  Do  not 
however  connect  the  season  in  your  mind  with  the  dreary  storms  of 
that  wintry  month  in  New-England,  for  though  we  were  unfortunately 
in  the  rainy  fortnight  of  the  Andalusian  spring,  yet  the  earth  was 
putting  on  her  green  dress,  and  the  wheat  was  in  the  tender  blade. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  was  our  passport,  which  is  requisite 
even  in  passing  from  one  city  to  another ;  and  the  next  our  mode  of 
conveyance,  for  which  we  concluded  to  apply  to  an  honest  old  fellow 
who  lives  near  the  cathedral,  and  keeps  a  complement  of  carriages  and 
mules,  hiring  himself  out  with  them  as  the  driver.  A  rude  sign  over 
the  door  of  his  livery  establishment  proclaims  his  avocation  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  Aqui  vive  Bautiste^  alquila  coches  para  todos  partes : 
*  Here  lives  Battiste,  who  lets  coaches  for  all  parts.'  We  were  received 
by  the  furious  barking  of  the  dogs  at  the  door,  but  the  old  dame  his 
wife  soon  unbarred  the  portal,,  and  in  the  absence  of  her  good  man 
showed  us  the  array  of  equipages  to  which  our  choice  for  the  journey 
must  be  restricted,  and  promised  that  Battiste  should  come  to  us  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  and  propose  his  terms.  The  old  fellow  demanded 
thirty  dollars  for  his  vehicle  and  mules,  and  a  certain  sum  per  day 
while  he  should  remain  at  Grenada ;  a  bargain  to  which  he  contrived 
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to  add  in  his  own  favor,  when  we  came  to  settle  with  him  on  our 
return,  a  number  of  francs  as  a  gifl,  imploring  us  to  remember  his 
wife  and  children,  and  the  increase  of  his  family. 

Behold  us  then,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  our  way  from  the 
city  of  Malaga  to  Grenada.  Our  carriage  was  just  such  an  one  as  I 
remember  to^have  seen  depicted  in  the  frontispiece  of  old  books;  a 
square,  antique  and  rather  aristocratic-looking  vehicle,  on  four  wheels, 
with  seats  for  four  passengers.  It  was  drawn  by  three  mules,  or  ani- 
mals of  a  breed  between  the  horse  and  the  mule,  with  rather  less  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  bells  and  tassels,  while  the  harness  had  nothing 
to  boast  save  that  it  was  in  no  respect  deficient  as  to  clumsiness.  Our 
muleteer,  Battiste,  was  a  good-natured  native  Andalusian,  (though,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  we  were  aflerward  told  that  he  was  born  in  Genoa,) 
with  a  spice  of  humor  in  his  composition,  and  all  the  stubborn  patience 
requisite  for  driving  his  mules  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour.  He  was  attended  by  a  shaggy  little  dog,  who  had  evi^ 
dently  travelled  the  road  before,  and  knew  where  his  master's  stopping 
places  were,  for  he  made  up  to  the  ventas  with  the  air  of  an  animal 
very  much  at  home.  We  had  calculated  on  reaching  Grenada  in  two 
days,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  but  it  began  to  rain  as  soon  as 
we  started,  and  continued  at  intervals  through  all  the  journey ;  so  that 
the  road  soon  became  very  much  worse  than  usual.  Until  this  week 
there  had  been  scarcely  a  day's  rain  for  several  months,  and  this  was 
the  season  for  the  half  year's  supply. 

During  the  first  day  our  route  lay  through  a  succession  of  mountains 
covered  with  vineyards,  the  road  winding  among  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  city  of  Malaga  and  the  Mediterranean  continued  visible  at 
intervals  nearly  all  the  day.  The  first  town  we  came  to  was  Colmenar, 
a  collection  of  white  walls  clustered  thick  together,  with  a  church  and 
convent  in  a  commanding  and  picturesque  situation.  The  region 
between  this  and  Malaga  seems  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by  nature  for 
the  express  purpose  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine ;  nor  was  there  any 
thing  else  to  be  seen  than  the  dark  vine-stocks  against  the  sofl  brown 
soil,  save  here  and  there  a  plantation  of  olives.  The  region  is  an 
undulating  sea  of  mountains,  from  the  highest  ascent  of  which  the 
prospect  west  and  north,  landward,  and  south  and  east  toward  the 
Mediterranean,  is  exciting  for  its  extent  and  grandeur.  In  the  road 
and  region  from  Malaga  to  Grenada  there  are  three  divisions ;  the  vine- 
region,  from  Malaga  to  Colmenar,  a  region  of  rocky  mountains  and 
pasturage  intermingled ;  from  Colmenar  to  Loxa;  and  the  great  Vega 
of  Grenada  and  the  Xeuil,  from  Loxa  to  the  Moorish  city.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  rocky  region  the  mountain  ridges  rise  on  both 
sides,  very  similar  in  their  appearance  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  piled 
up  sometimes  in  savage  grandeur,  approaching  and  retreating,  with 
most  noble  commanding  views  of  the  country  for  many  miles-  Through 
all  this  region  you  travel  onward  as  through  a  depopulated  state,  or  a 
territory  from  which  you  might  suppose  its  inhabitants  had  just  fled  in 
the  terror  of  some  sudden  invasion.  Only  here  and  there  at  very  dis- 
tant intervals  is  the  eye  gladdened  by  the  picture  of  the  dwelling  by 
the  road-side,  and  only  here  and  there  can  a  village  be  distinguished 
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in  the  distance.  When  such  a  thing  is  seen,  the  traveller  is  struck 
with  its  dose  and  fortress-like  appearance,  without  any  straggling 
dwellings  separate  from  its  walls  or  in  its  outskirts.  No  indications 
in  the  increasing  population  of  the  country  give  you  notice  when  you 
are  near  a  town,  and  you  come  upon  it  directly  from  the  open,  unfenced, 
uncultivated  heath.  Herds  of  sheep  and  goats  and  droves  of  black 
swine  straggle  along  here  and  there  under  the  care  of  two  or  three 
herdsmen,  and  now  and  then  a  band  of  peasants  are  seen  at  work  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Bands  of  muleteers  with  well-laden  bor- 
ricos,  and  at  intervals  two  or  three  armed  horsemen  or  a  solitary 
calesa,  or  a  line  of  enormous  galeros,  or  baggage-wagons,  meet  and 
pass  you,  the  peasants  generally  greeting  you  with  a  touch  of  the  hat 
and  a  '  Va  usled  con  Dios*  which  is  the  most  common  salutation,  and 
means  literally  '  Go  with  God.' 

From  Colmenar  we  proceeded  on  our  winding  way  till  at  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  venta,  or  posada, 
built  like  a  fort  among  the  mountains.  We  were  glad  to  reach  it, 
whatever  it  might  be,  for  we  had  dined  in  the  coach  from  our  little 
hamper  of  provisions ;  and  the  poor  mules  were  much  more  glad,  for 
Battiste  had  driven  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  without  stopping  at 
all,  even  to  give  them  water.  Twelve  mortal  hours  they  had  toiled 
among  the  mountains,  without  resting  either  to  eat  or  drink,  and  this 
I  suppose  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  n^anner  in  which  the  Spanislx 
peasants  treat  their  beasts  of  burden  ;  for  Battiste  would  not  whip  his 
horses,  whereas  the  whole  race  of  mules  and  borricos  may  almost  be 
said  to  live  upon  blows. 

The  venta  was  built,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  manner  of  a  fort  or  castle, 
with  but  one  entrance  into  the  open  court,  through  which  Battiste 
drove  the  coach,  as  it  was  raining,  almost  into  the  kitchen.  This  in 
a  Spanish  venta  is  the  grand  hall  of  entrance  and  departure,  cooking 
and  conversation,  eating  and  drinking.  The  guests  come  in  one  after 
the  other  and  seat  themselves  around  the  fire  kindled  on  the  floor  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  the  process  of  cooking  is  carried  on  at 
the  same  fire,  or  over  furnaces  in  a  dresser  at  the  side  of  it.  Our  party 
was  greatly  increased  in  the  evening  by  the  arrival  of  the  galeros  from 
Grenada,  loaded  with  men,  women  and  children.  A  motley  group 
was  collected  around  the  burning  embers,  and  a  villanous  looking 
peasant  thrummed  the  guitar,  some  of  the  girls  of  the  inn  singing  an 
accompaniment  by  snatches.  By  and  by  a  wild  ferocious  looking 
squad  of  peasants  collected  round  a  table  and  began  to  circulate  their 
liquor,  offering  it  according  to  iheir  custom  to  us,  tnd  drinking  so 
freely  and  getting  so  noisy  that  we  feared  a  savage  quarrel.  The 
conversation  in  these  inns  is  generally  of  the  grossest  description. 

As  for  our  sleeping  arrangements,  we  were  ushered  into  a  naked 
room  having  one  grated  window  without  glass,  but  a  shutter  on  the 
inside,  which  served  partially  to  exclude  the  damp  air,  into  which  our 
Maritornes  dragged  a  pair  of  light  mattresses,  with  a  quantum  of  dirty 
blankets,  all  of  which  were  spread  upon  the  brick  floor,  the  luxury  of 
a  bedstead  being  quite  unattainable.*  Thus  we  slept ;  and  before  our 
early  departure  in  the  morning  we  were  regaled  with  a  small  cup  of 
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chocolate  so  thick  as  to  be  more  of  the  consistency  of  a  boiled  custard 
than  a  fluid,  but  very  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  several  slices  of  bread 
fried  in  oil.  The  chocolate  is  a  sort  of  universal  stirrup-cup  in  Spain, 
before  a  morning's  ride  upon  a  journey ;  indeed  it  is  so  rich  as  to  be 
of  itself  almost  sufficient  for  a  man's  breakfast.  It  is  said  there  is  a 
sumptuary  law  in  Spain  that  all  chocolate  sold  at  the  inns  shall  be 
made  so  thick  that  the  spoon  shall  stand  upright  in  it.  If  there  be 
such  a  law,  it  must  have  been  the  friars  that  made  it. 

Our  second  day's  ride  carried  us  through  a  region  very  different 
from  the  vine-clad  hills  among  which  we  had  been  thus  far  winding. 
About  half  a  mile  from  our  venta  we  passed  on  our  right  a  little  village 
called  Alfernate,  situated  in  a  very  picturesque  manner  at  the  foot  of 
a  rough  gray  rocky  mountain,  with  a  lovely  green  meadow  stretched 
out  beneath  it.  A  church  tower  added  interest  to  the  picture.  Fur 
some  distance  we  rode  through  a  series  of  bare  rocky  mountains,  look- 
ing like  the  Grand  Monadnock  in  Massachusetts,  relieved  at  intervals 
by  a  beautiful  extent  of  rich  land,  covered  with  grain  in  the  green 
blade,  or  an  olive  plantation,  most  grateful  to  the  eye  amidst  such  a 
barrenness  of  trees.  The  interesting  city  of  Loxa  —  interesting  for  its 
historical  recollections  and  the  strength  and  extreme  picturesqueness  of 
its  situation  —  lay  next  in  our  route.  It  was  once  a  Moorish  city,  gov- 
erned by  a  brave  and  fiery  warrior,  and  garrisoned  as  nobly ;  and  the 
history  of  its  battles  and  sieges  occupies  an  interesting  page  in  the  story 
of  the  conquest  of  Grenada.  Hanging  in  a  rocky  defile  above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rich  vega  of  Grenada,  it  was  considered  with  its 
strong  fortress  as  the  key  of  that  kingdom.  Lovely  indeed  was  the 
appearance  of  the  valley  of  the  Xeuil  opening  upon  us  beneath  the 
city,  and  beautiful  the  view  of  the  ancient  church  and  fortress  as  we 
entered  its  environs !  The  whole  place  is  built  over  rugged  mountain 
declivities,  and  the  streets  themselves  look  like  battlemented  terraces 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  road  descends  from  a  high  point  into  the 
city,  and  in  the  first  view  which  you  have  of  it,  the  fortress  and  the 
principal  church  seem  to  occupy  the  two  sides  of  a  deep  ragged  rocky 
ravine,  along  which  the  street  seems  winding  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
From  the  top  of  the  fortress  the  view  is  truly  exciting,  for  its  variety 
and  extent,  its  mingled  boldness  and  beauty.  On  the  east  continues  to 
rise  high  above  the  city  the  enormous  mountain  ridge,  in  the  craggy 
defile  of  which,  adown  its  base,  the  buildings  are  clustered  like  the 
cope-stones  of  a  tower.  On  the  west  is  the  deep  valley  of  the  Xeuil, 
with  a  bridge  crossing  the  river,  a  green  wooded  alameda  on  the 
other  side,  and  a  part  of  the  city  spreading  over  the  meadow,  with  an 
extensive  convent  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  ridge  beyond.  South 
and  west  the  valley  of  the  Xeuil  continues  its  windings  among  the 
intersecting  ranges  of  the  mountains,  and  the  eye  roams  across  their 
summits  through  one  of  those  far-distant,  clear-tinted,  gorgeous  per- 
spectives, that  seem  like  openings  into  infinity.  On  the  north  you  fol- 
low the  valley  of  the  Xeuil  where  it  opens  into  the  commencement  of 
the  veora  of  Grenada. 

Coming  into  Loxa  from  that  city,  the  view  is  in  some  respects 
equally  striking.     There  are  two  roads,  the  carriage-road  below,  along 
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the  border  of  the  river,  and  a  narrower  road  far  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  walked  the  circuit  of  an  immense 
craggy  curvature  in  the  mountain,  gazing  down  its  precipitous  walls 
upon  the  busy  scene  of  women  washing  clothes  at  a  mountain  stream 
far  below  me,  and  descended  into  the  city  through  a  street  of  mountain 
fastnesses  on  the  north.  I  enjoyed  the  lonely  and  wild  walk  at  some 
little  risk  of  being  robbed,  but  met  with  nothing  more  terrific  than  a 
few  shepherd  boys  and  haggard  old  women.  Through  the  open  doors 
of  houses  in  the  city  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  all  abundantly 
supplied  with  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  paintings  identified  with  the 
Catholic  faith.  We  entered  the  church,  with  whose  picturesque  aspect 
we  had  been  so  much  struck  externally,  and  found  it  as  squalid  and 
gloomy  within  as  it  was  attractive  from  a  distance  without.  The  wor- 
shippers also  gazed  at  us  with  a  strange  inimical  sort  of  scrutiny,  that 
seemed  to  say,  '  You  are  heretics,  and  we  should  like  to  burn  you ; '  or 
as  Giant  Grim  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  when  he  could  not  come  at  Great 
Heart's  company  to  hurt  them,  *  You  will  never  mend  till  more  of  you 
are  burnt.'  The  appearance  of  an  '  Inglese '  in  a  church  at  Loxa  was 
however  so  strange  an  occurrence  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  par- 
doned even  if  they  had  looked  aghast  at  the  spectacle. 

Our  posada  at  Loxa  was  of  the  same  character  with  the  last  near 
Alfernate,  but  somewhat  more  comfortable,  being  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  The  stable,  kitchen  and  court-yard  were  all  in  one,  but 
the  mistress  of  the  inn  was  a  neat  and  fine  looking  woman,  with  a  num- 
ber of  healthy,  rosy  children.  We  ordered  a  dish  of  mipas  for  dinner, 
and  simple  as  it  was,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of  fried 
pudding  made  out  of  the  rich  Andalusian  bread  mingled  with  shreds 
of  meat  and  dressed  with  oil,  to  me  it  was  the  only  palatable  thing 
they  cooked  for  us.  From  this  place  we  rode  through  the  mud  and 
rain  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  next  venta,  where  we  spent  that 
night.  They  called  it  by  way  of  eminence  La  Venta  Nueva,  or  '  The 
New  Sun,'  and  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  ventaical  grandeur. 
It  was  a  great  oblong  square,  the  ground  floor  of  which  constituted 
one  immense  apartment,  occupied  at  once  as  a  stable  and  a  kitchen. 
The  kitchen  portion  was  separated  partly  from  the  rest  by  a  wall  run- 
ning as  far  as  the  staircase,  over  which  an  ascent  was  obtained  into  the 
region  of  the  quartos ^  or  sleeping  apartments,  and  being  thus  ensconced 
in  one  corner  of  the  long  building,  afforded  quite  a  retirement  from  the 
stalls  of  the  beasts.  Here  the  parties  of  travellers  collect  to  warm 
themselves,  surrounding  the  same  fire  over  which  the  cook  is  frying, 
boiling  and  stewing  in  huge  shallow  pans  the  savory  mixtures  for 
the  many  guests.  Returning  from  Grenada,  we  found  at  this  inn  a 
cavalcade  of  eight  or  nine  galeras  and  coaches  within  the  great  court- 
yard, and  our  hearts  began  to  sink  within  us  at  the  prospect  that  every 
quarto,  or  sleeping  cell,  must  have  been  taken  up  long  before  our 
arrival.  This  was  not  the  case,  though  the  venta  that  night  was  very 
much  crowded,  and  exhibited  a  most  lively  and  stirring  scene,  of  a 
character  at  once  motley  and  picturesque.  Among  other  comers  whom 
we  met  were  Don  Lopez  Pinta,  the  late  governor  of  Malaga,  and  a 
liberal  canon  of  the  Cathedral  and  governor  of  the  bishop's  palace, 
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both  of  them  men  of  uncommon  liberality  and  intelligence,  and  pro- 
ceeding on  their  way  northward  through  Grenada  toward  Madrid,  as 
members  of  the  new  assembly  of  the  Cortes.  They  were  escorted  by 
a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  altogether  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
inn.  The  care  of  every  thing  seemed  to  devolve  upon  the  women,  the 
landlord  keeping  quite  aloof  from  the  bustle ;  so  much  so  that  even  the 
bills  were  paid  to  the  mistress.  Tables  were  set  here  and  there,  and 
the  different  parties  fell  to  with  fingers  or  wooden  spoons  as  fast  as 
their  messes  were  provided,  tables  being  also  ranged  along  the  doors  of 
the  quartos  in  the  second  story. 

After  eating  comes  the  business  of  sleeping,  which  is  despatched 
much  in  the  same  way.  Some  stretch  themselves  in  their  cloaks  before 
the  fire,  others  in  the  corners  under  the  canopy  of  the  huge  gaping 
chimney,  others  upon  chairs  or  benches,  and  others  among  the  borricos 
and  horses.  These  were  feeding  in  immense  numbers,  ranged  along  in 
double  rows  side  by  side  the  whole  length  of  the  venta ;  and  with  plenty 
of  straw  to  lie  upon,  seemed  to  be  champing  their  provender  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  comfort,  to  which  the  human  inmates  of  the  inn  must 
have  been  quite  strangers. 

The  third  day  of  our  journey,  a  little  before  we  came  upon  the  great 
Vega  of  Grenada,  we  passed  a  solitary  guard-house,  where  a  guard  is 
stationed  to  protect  the  way  from  banditti.  An  armed  man  issued  from 
the  hovel  and  made  up  to  us,  looking  more  like  a  robber  than  any  thing 
else ;  and  I  confess  that  at  first,  not  knowing  the  purpose  of  the  building, 
I  thought  the  fellow  might  be  going  to  make  a  demand  upon  our  purses. 
I  was  walking  along  beside  the  coach,  and  heard  Battiste  tell  the  soldier 
that  we  expected  to  return  that  way  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
week ;  a  speech  which  we  regarded  as  a  very  gratuitous  piece  of  infor- 
mation, and  one  which  would  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  a  robbery  on  our 
return,  at  any  rate.  However  we  both  passed  and  repassed  in  safety, 
though  when  we  got  back  to  Malaga  a  sagacious  old  Spaniard  told  us 
that  he  would  not  on  any  account  have  returned  the  same;  way  after  so 
suspicious  a  circumstance.  The  third  day  of  our  journey  back,  three 
wild-looking  armed  men  hailed  us  from  a  thicket  on  a  bank  above  the 
road-side,  and  we  paid  them  for  the  privilege  of  passing  unmolested, 
under  the  name  of  a  gratuity  for  their  vigilance  in  guarding  the  road 
from  banditti  I  This  was  something  like  the  bla^k-mail  paid  by  the 
government  to  the  banditti  above  Madrid  for  the  privilege  of  running 
the  mail  diligence  unmolested.  These  people  may  be  guards  and  they 
may  be  robbers,  but  they  are  very  likely  to  be  both  together. 

We  came  speedily  upon  the  Vega  of  Grenada,  and  continued  in  it 
almost  the  whole  day,  with  the  city  and  the  snow-crowned  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  full  view  at  the  end.  We  passed  through  the 
Tillage  of  Larcha,  at  the  southern  borders  of  the  Vega,  and  the  half- 
ruined  city  of  Santa  Fe,  at  several  leagues  distance  from  Grenada,  built 
by  Ferdinand  when  besieging  the  Moorish  capital.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  miserable  looking  places  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  perspective  of  the  scene,  passing 
toward  Grenada;  the  immense  plains  over  which  we  were  slowly 
travelling,  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains  retreating  gradually 
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into  the  sky,  stretching  out  before  us  at  so  great  a  distance ;  the  city 
of  Grenada  with  its  white  dwellings  and  gray  majestic  towers  rising 
up  the  base  of  the  mountain  declivity  at  the  farthest  end;  and  the  glit- 
tering sierra  shooting  their  snowy  summits  into  the  blue  sky  directly 
above.  The  effect  of  the  changing  light  and  shade  thrown  in  bright 
and  dark  masses  upon  the  city  and  the  mountains  was  extremely  grand ; 
and  as  the  sun  broke  out  upon  the  rising  city  and  the  towers  of  the 
Alhambra  embosomed  in  trees,  I  thought  it  one  of  the  most  glorious 
spectacles  I  had  ever  witnessed.  It  was  full  in  our  view  for  several 
hours,  increasing  in  distinctness  as  we  advanced,  the  Vega  too  increas- 
ing in  loveliness.  As  we  neared  the  city,  the  plain  became  one  vast 
carpet  of  luxuriant  green,  whose  tints  in  the  slanting  sun-light  were 
beyond  measure  beautiful  and  refreshing  to  the  eye. 

I  declare  to  you  that  the  splendor  of  the  region  is  so  great,  that  if 
Milton  had  ever  been  known  to  have  visited  it,  one  would  feel  assured 
that  it  must  have  been  from  this  earthly  type  that  he  drew  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  sun  setting  against  the  gate  of  Paradise : 

*  Meanwhile,  in  utmost  longitude,  where  heavea 
With  earth  and  ocean  meetj,  the  Belting  aun 
Slowly  deacended  ;  and  with  riifht  aspect 
AgainMt  the  eaitern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levelled  his  evening  rays :  it  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 
Conspicuous  far ;  winding  with  one  ascent 
Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high : 
The  rest  was  craggy  clifT,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb.' 

I  walked  for  hours,  absorbed  in  the  multitude  of  melancholy,  roman- 
tic, and  most  interesting  associations  connected  with  the  sight  of  this 
beautiful  region  and  the  picturesque  and  noble  city  before  me.  The 
towers  of  the  Alhambra  rise  far  above  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  are  cer- 
tainly as  magnificent  in  the  distant  perspective  as  they  are  in  their  own 
interior  splendor.  The  slow  pace  at  which  Battiste  permitted  his  mules 
to  drag  the  carriage  allowed  us  to  walk  at  leisure  on  the  high  banks  by 
the  road-side,  with  our  gaze  directed  steadfastly  toward  the  city  and  the 
snow-covered  mountains  above  it.  It  was  so  beautiful,  that  toward 
evening  on  a  sunny  day,  with  the  golden  rays  from  the  west  streaming 
over  its  towers  and  pinnacles  and  flashing  on  the  mountains  of  snow  as 
they  ascend  into  the  blue  sky  right  above  the  palaces,  an  imagination 
like  that  of  Milton  or  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  might 
indeed  have  read  in  it  a  type  of  the  splendors  of  the  Celestial  City. 
And  in  truth  we  were  advancing  through  a  region  and  toward  a  city 
in  which  its  inhabitants  dwelt  as  in  an  earthly  paradise,  and  which  they 
filled  with  the  most  luxuriant  and  magnificent  productions  of  industry 
and  art.  They  made  it  renowned  through  the  world  for  science,  and 
crowned  it  with  palaces  that  seemed  but  a  realization  of  the  brightest 
creations  of  their  oriental  tales.  They  lived  in  it  with  a  character  of 
bravery,  generosity,  and  devotion  more  worthy  of  the  spot  and  more 
in  keeping  with  its  natural  romantic  magnificence  than  that  exhibited 
by  any  other  people.  The  towers  which  they  reared  and  the  halls  in 
which  they  rested,  attest  to  this  day  the  greatness  of  their  conceptions, 
and  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  luxury,  energy  and  religious  venera- 
tion in  their  minds.     Would  that  they  had  remained  to  this  day  the 
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industrious  inhabitants  and  lords  of  their  beloved  kingdom  and  city ! 
not  indeed  as  Mussulmen,  but  as  christians ;  that  they  had  been  lefl  to 
enjoy  the  influences  of  a  benevolent  and  not  a  bigoted  Christianity ;  to 
retain  possession  of  a  place  to  which  their  bold  romantic  genius  seemed 
ao  admirably  fitted,  and  which  their  united  industry  and  refinement 
would  not  have  suffered  to  pass  into  degradation  and  decay.  What  an 
interesting  spectacle  it  would  have  been,  had  this  splendid  palace  con* 
tinned  the  abode  of  an  unbroken  line  of  Moorish  kings  and  princes, 
and  had  they  with  the  fiery  people  whom  they  governed  become  pene- 
trated with  the  regenerating  influences  of  the  gospel  of  Christ !  But 
this  is  a  dream  of  the  fancy,  musing  over  its  own  vain  wishes.  They 
were  driven  from  their  beloved  country,  treated  not  even  with  the  favor 
of  conquered  enemies,  but  banished,  burned,  and  exterminated  by  the 
fierceness  of  bigotry  and  the  fires  of  the  inquisition  from  the  (and  they 
had  covered  with  beauty ;  and  a  race  degraded  by  the  bondage  of  civil 
and  religious  despotism  occupy  their  places.  The  fiery,  generous, 
industrious  Moor  is  succeeded  by  the  bigoted,  lazy,  priest-ridden  Span- 
iard, and  the  land  itself  has  almost  forgotten  its  natural  richness.  Alas ! 
alas !  for  the  melancholy  change ! 

But  oh !  how  bright  will  be  the  dawning  of  Christianity  upon  this 
lovely  region  !  When  this  luxuriant  vega,  these  plains,  that  might  well 
be  called  a  vale  of  paradise,  begirt  with  those  magnificent  ranges  of 
mountains,  shall  be  redeemed  from  the  darkness  that  now  covers  them, 
and  lighted  with  the  meridian  splendor  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness; 
when  they  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  spiritual  worship  of  that  God,  of 
whose  wisdom  and  goodness  they  are  such  bright  types  and  memorials ; 
when  they  shall  be  filled  with  smiling  villages  and  cities  prosperous  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  whose  inhabitants  shall  be  enlightened  and  ennobled 
by  the  truth  that  makes  all  men  free,  and  on  whose  employments  and 
manners,  arts,  palaces  and  temples,  shall  be  inscribed  in  living  reality, 
Holiness  to  the  Lord  : 

*  When  that  blest  Hay  arrivei, 

When  they,  whoae  choice  or  lot  it  ii  to  dwell 

In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live, 

BtudiooB  of  mutual  benefit  j  and  he 

Whom  morning  wakes  among  sweet  dews  and  flowen, 

Bo  happy  in  himself.    The  law  of  Faith, 

Working  through  Love,  such  conquest  it  shall  gain, 

Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve. 

Almightv  Lord!  thy  farther  grace  impart. 

And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 

Fulfilled,  tbe  hope  accomplished,  and  thy  praiae 

Be  sung  with  transport  and  exceeding  joy  1 '  WoaaawoaTK. 


THE    PASTt    A    FRAGMENT. 

How  wild  and  dim  this  life  appears ! 

One  long,  deep,  heavy  sigb, 
When  o*er  our  eyes,  half  elothed  in  tears. 
The  images  of  former  years 

Are  faintly  glimmering  by ; 
And  still  forgotten  while  they  go, 
As  on  the  sea^beach  wave  on  wave 

Dissolyes  at  once  in  snow ! 
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STANZAS. 


I. 


Sleepest,  Lady  P    I  am  waking, 

Thinking  still  of  thee, 
Looking  at  the  imases 

In  my  mind  that  oe, 
Worshipping  the  images 
Fancy  forms  of  thee. 


II. 


Ifovely  images  it  maketh, 

Pleasant  as  the  day ; 
But  though  Fancy  pleaseth  me. 

Something  seems  to  say, 
*■  Thou,  the  dear  Original, 

Fairer  art  than  they.* 
Cambridgt,  i)w.,  1841. 


III. 


Still  thy  voice  is  gently  sounding, 

Falling  on  my  ear 
Like  the  brook  s  soft  summer  Toioe, 

Singing  low  and  clear ; 
I  have  loved  to  hear  thy  voice 

While  none  else  was  near  ! 


IT. 


Speakinff  with  thine  eyes  so  holy, 
Thou  dost  say :    *  Above, 

Where  the  blessed  angels  dwell, 
Every  one  doth  love ; 

Imitate  the  spirits  good 
In  the  worlds  above.' 


r. 


THE     WIDOWER     BEWITCHED. 


A    SCBVS    or    KXA.Z.    X.IFB. 


It  is  quite  unuecessary  to  account  for  the  publication  of  the  follow* 
ing  apparently  confidential  letter :  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  came  into 
my  hands  in  a  very  strange  manner ;  and  its  contents  being  of  a  serious 
nature,  I  thought  it  best,  after  consulting  with  a  judicious  friend,  to 
send  it  to  the  '  Old  Knick/  as  I  knew  of  no  way  of  forwarding  it  to  its 
destination  direct. 

SwampvUU,  Jtatuarg  1,  18«.  Habbt  Fa^nco. 


TO      MARY     IN     HEAVEN. 

My  Dear  Mary  :  I  cannot  say  my  lost  one,  because  I  know  that 
you  are  in  heaven,  and  it  is  I  that  am  lost  and  not  you.  But,  my  dear 
Departed !  Alas,  that  I  should  live  to  call  you  so ;  and  alas  1  that  I 
should  call  you  so  and  live !  But  we  know  ourselves  as  little  as  others 
know  us ;  indeed  we  do  not  know  ourselves  so  well ;  because  in  judging 
of  others  we  are  influenced  by  the  whole  conduct  of  their  lives ;  and  as 
men  never  alter,  we  know  that  what  they  will  do  at  one  time  they  will 
do  at  another,  under  the  same  circumstances ;  but  in  judging  of  our- 
selves we  reason  from  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  Thus  when  stunned 
with  the  awful  announcement,  just  twelve  months  ago  this  very  hour, 
that  the  Angel  of  Death  had  caught  you  in  his  arms,  I  threw  myself 
upon  your  stiffening  form,  which  never  until  then  had  refused  to  return 
my  embrace,  and  swore  in  my  heart  that  henceforth,  if  doomed  to  live, 
I  would  live  only  for  you ;  that  I  would  die  to  the  world  and  its  blan- 
dishments, and  never  would  pollute  my  heart  by  allowing  the  thought  of 
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another  to  usurp  the  throne  where  you  had  reigned  supreme ;  forgetting 
that  I  had  before  made  many  solemn  vows  and  had  broken  them  all. 
Yet  I  was  sincere,  dear  Mary ;  I  was  true  and  honest ;  and  your  parting 
spirit,  still  cognizant,  as  I  fondly  thought,  of  earthly  things,  bore  up 
to  heaven  the  vows  I  had  uttered  in  my  heart.     But 

What  a  horrible  word  is  this  '  But ! '  What  a  sure  prelude  to  disap- 
pointed hopes !  How  many  a  pale  cheek  and  beating  heart  has  the  bare 
utterance  of  it  caused ;  how  many  knees  have  faltered,  how  many  eyes 
have  been  dimmed  at  the  mere  sight  of  it ;  how  suddenly  Hope  withers 
at  its  sound,  and  Expectation  stands  on  tip-toe  to  learn  what  it  half 
announces !  If  it  were  possible  for  your  gentle  spirit  to  feel  with  earthly 
feelings  you  could  not  suspect  the  truths  to  which  this  word  is  a  preface. 
But  as  I  know  you  would  have  forgiven  me  when  here,  let  my  offence 
have  been  what  it  might,  you  will  not  forgive  me  less  now  that  you  are 
in  heaven  where  my  vileness  cannot  mar  the  happiness  that  you  enjoy. 
Therefore  I  will  confess  all.  But  before  I  relate  the  events  which  have 
occurred  since  you  were  taken  from  me,  let  me  once  more  call  to  mind 
the  sad  occurrence  that  hurried  you  away ;  that  my  own  conduct  may 
appear  to  me  in  its  true  light,  without  palliation  or  excuse.  I  would 
recall  again  the  story  of  our  love,  but  that  I  could  not  bear. 

We  had  been  married  just  two  years ;  two  moments  you  called  them ; 
and  yet  they  should  have  been  heavy  years  to  you,  for  you  had  been 
turned  from  your  father's  door  for  marrying  me,  and  had  exchanged  the 
elegances  of  a  happy  home  for  privations  and  hardships  of  which  you 
could  not  have  dreamed,  until  they  fell  to  your  lot.  I  was  forced  to 
leave  you  to  go  on  a  business  errand  to  the  South.  How  I  cursed  my 
slender  income  which  compelled  me  to  go  1  And  how  gently  you 
rebuked  me  and  instilled  new  hopes  in  me,  until  as  the  time  of  our 
parting  drew  nigh  your  faltering  voice  told  too  plainly  that  you  needed 
the  consolation  that  you  were  endeavoring  to  afford  me.  At  last  we 
parted — neither  able  to  say  farewell.  I  know  not  what  forebodings 
filled  your  mind,  but  for  myself  I  was  strangely  oppressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  I  should  never  return ;  and  it  was  the  agonizing  thought 
that  you  would  be  lefl  alone  in  the  world  without  a  protector,  that 
caused  my  unhappiness ;  for  my  stay  was  not  to  be  long,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  you  again  would  have  alleviated  the  pain  of  our  parting. 

I  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  place  of  my  destination,  when  one  of  those 
fatal  epidemics  peculiar  to  the  South  broke  out,  and  threatened  to 
sweep  off  all  who  were  not  inured  to  the  climate  by  a  long  residence. 
Frightful  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  the  distemper 
reached  you  at  the  same  time  with  the  news  of  my  arrival,  and  filled 
you  with  the  most  gloomy  apprehension.  I  knew  what  effect  such 
reports  would  have  upon  you,  and  I  endeavored  by  frequently  writing  to 
inform  you  of  my  health,  to  soothe  your  fears.  At  last,  having  escaped 
the  contagion  unharmed,  I  set  sail  for  home  with  a  light  heart.  What 
a  vision  of  delight  danced  before  my  eyes  when  I  thought  of  meeting 
you  I  But  we  had  to  contend  with  foul  weather  and  head  winds ;  and 
our  voyage  was  prolonged  to  an  unusual  length.  Fool  that  I  was !  I 
forgot  the  kind  Providence  that  had  kept  me  unharmed  in  the  midst  of 
pestilence,  and  now  murmured  at  the  litUe  delay  that  kept  me  from  you ! 
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But  my  punishment  was  in  store.  If  the  time  passed  wearily  with 
me,  oh !  how  sadly  it  passed  with  you !  You  suffered  a  daily  and  hourly 
agony  in  watching  for  my  return,  the  intensity  of  which  I  can  only 
know  from  its  fatal  termination.  You  had  watched  so  fondly  and  so 
long,  with  such  unceasing  anxiety  and  such  singleness  of  affection,  that 
when  at  last  they  brought  you  intelligence  of  my  safe  arrival,  and  assured 
you  that  in  an  hour  you  would  see  me,  the  sudden  realizing  of  your 
hopes  and  the  dissipation  of  all  the  cruel  fears  that  beset  you  proved  too 
much  for  your  slender  frame,  and  you  sunk  under  the  happy  reverse. 
The  excess  of  your  joy  and  the  wild  tumult  of  your  exultations  had 
destroyed  you.     And  now,  dear  Mary  1  1  live,  and  know  that  you  died 

for  me.     And  now,  I  live But  I  will  not   anticipate.     It  will 

come  too  soon,  though  it  comes  last. 

With  fond  haste  I  hurried  to  your  apartment,  little  dreaming  of  the 
sad  greeting  that  awaited  my  coming.  You  were  surrounded  by  strange 
people,  and  a  stream  of  blood  was  gushing  from  your  mouth.  Oh ! 
what  a  sea  of  blood  it  seemed  to  me,  drowning  in  its  red  waves  all  that 
was  dear  to  me  in  life!  It  was  in  vain  that  kind  and  sympathizing 
friends  crowded  around  me.  I  could  not  be  comforted.  How  idle 
were  their  gentle  words  I  They  could  not  restore  you  to  life ;  of  what 
worth  then  were  they  to  me  ?  Even  your  old  father,  your  implaca- 
ble father,  who  had  refused  to  see  you  when  living,  for  my  sake,  now 
knelt  at  my  feet  and  begged  my  forgiveness ;  he  bathed  my  hands  with 
his  tears  and  kissed  me  because  I  had  been  loved  by  you ;  you,  whom 
he  turned  from  his  door.  Strange !  that  Death,  which  makes  no  change 
in  the  departed,  should  so  change  the  living  1  The  world  erects  a 
monument  to-day  over  the  man  to  whom  it  refused  a  shelter  but  yester- 
day. Your  father  begged  my  forgiveness  for  his  cruelty  to  you,  and 
for  your  sake  I  forgave  him.  Why  should  I  not?  You  would  have 
done  so. 

Your  poor  old  Aunt  Keziah,  who  had  so  oflen  dandled  you  upon  her 
knee,  and  who  loved  you  with  a  mother's  love,  came  to  find  consolation, 
if  haply  she  might,  from  mingling  her  tears  with  mine.  Poor  simple 
affectionate  sou),  how  dearly  she  loved  you !  —  and  with  true  womanly 
affection  forgot  her  own  grief  in  remembering  the  proprieties  that  were 
due  to  one  she  loved.  Her  over-solicitude  for  your  poor  remains  dis- 
tressed me.  They  were  most  dear  to  me  because  they  had  been  the 
habitation  of  your  better  part ;  but  to  her  your  lifeless  body  was  your- 
self. She  was  most  anxious  about  the  place  of  your  burial ;  to  me  it 
did  not  matter.  Let  your  remains  be  buried  where  they  might,  it  would 
be  a  holy  place  to  me. 

'  Shall  we  not  bury  her  in  the  Concordance? '  said  Aunt  Keziah ;  "t  is 
a  lovely  spot;  so  full  of  green  trees  and  flowers;  and  then  it's  so  quiet 
and  so  genteel ! ' 

'  It  matters  not,'  I  replied,  '  if  it  only  be  in  a  quiet  spot,  where  I  can 
sit  and  weep  without  being  gazed  at  But  the  place  you  named  I  never 
heard  of  before.     Where  is  it  ? ' 

'  O,  she  means  the  Commentary,'  said  another  old  lady ;  *  do  n't  you, 
Aunty  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  I  did  mean  the  Commentary,'  said  Aunty ;  '  the  Green- 
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wood  Commentary,  of  course.  But  my  poor  head  is  turned.  Ah !  it  is 
a  dreadful  thing  not  to  call  things  by  their  right  names  in  these  days.' 

Whether  or  not  Aunty  had  discovered  a  knowing  look  in  any  one 
present,  and  wanted  to  upbraid  him  with  the  superior  civilization  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  who  would  allow  things  to  be  miscalled 
with  impunity,  I  do  not  know ;  but  she  continued  to  play  upon  that  one 
string  for  some  time. 

'  Well,  well,'  continued  Aunty,  *  we  must  all  die,  whether  we  read  the 
Bible  or  the  dictionary.  Ah !  it  matters  but  little,  if  the  heart  is  only 
right,  how  wrong  the  head  may  be.  Yes,  yes ;  we  must  all  go  when 
our  time  comes,  learning  or  not.  Learning  wo' n't  save  us,  nor  diction- 
aries, but  the  Bible  will.  Well !  ah !  —  the  Greenwood  Commentary. 
That 's  it  I  suppose.  Yes.  It 's  a  dreadful  thing  not  to  know  the  right 
names.  Well,  learning  wo' n't  save  a  poor  soul  from  dying.  Money  we 
can  leave  behind  us  for  others,  but  learning  we  can  neither  take  with  us 
oor  leave  behind.  But  it 's  a  dreadful  thing  not  to  be  learned.  Ah ! 
well ;  yes,  the  Commentary  —  the  Green-wood  Commentary,  that 's  it  I 
suppose.' 

And  here  grief  stopped  the  utterance  of  poor  Aunty.  Kind-hearted, 
womanly  soul !  She  now  lies  in  the  very  spot  where  she  was  so  anxious 
for  your  remains  to  be  placed.  She  bequeathed  her  little  fortune,  which 
you  know  would  have  been  yours,  to  the  church  of  which  she  had  been 
a  member,  upon  the  condition  that  the  vestry  should  have  her  grave 
freshly  sodded  every  spring.  Tidy  soul !  But  some  of  her  graceless 
nephews  disputed  the  validity  of  her  will  upon  the  ground  of  insanity, 
alledging  in  proof  the  terms  of  her  bequest,  which  to  my  perception  was 
the  strongest  evidence  that  she  could  have  given  of  her  perfect  sound- 
ness of  mind.  They  went  to  law,  the  nephews  and  the  church,  quite 
in  a  christian  spirit,  contending  for  a  small  sum  of  money;  a  very 
edifying  ^>ectacle  to  world's-people,  who  rather  like  such  things  them- 
selves, and  would  take  vast  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  church 
sanctioned  their  likings.  But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  whose  favor  the 
law  would  have  decided,  for  the  suit  was  just  about  coming  to  trial, 
after  having  been  put  off  three  times  at  the  instigation  of  the  defendants, 
and  having  missed  one  term  from  the  illness  of  the  judge,  when  the 
bank  broke  in  which  Aunty's  fortune  was  invested,  and  the  parties 
withdrew  their  suits,  each  paying  their  own  costs,  which  I  have  been 
told  was  no  trifle.  And  poor  Aunty's  grave  to  this  day  has  never  been 
sodded  once.  Alas,  for  human  calculations!  The  tidy  old  creature 
left  this  world  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  a  neatly-trimmed 
hillock  of  green  turf  would  always  be  lying  upon  her  breast.  What  a 
lesson  for  those  who  place  their  affection  upon  earthly  objects  —  and 
their  money  in  banks ! 

After  they  had  borne  you  away,  and  I  sat  weeping  in  the  fading 
twilight,  some  of  the  neighbors  remained  to  offer  such  aid  as  they  could 
render  to  one  in  my  sad  condition.  Among  them  there  was  one  who 
spoke  to  me  in  so  sweet  a  tone  that  I  could  not  but  look  up  and  thank 
her  for  the  interest  she  took  in  my  behalf;  for  I  knew  it  was  rather  for 
your  sake  than  mine ;  and  so  she  declared  it  was ;  and  this  pleased  me 
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80  well  that  I  half  fancied  she  resembled  jou.  Perhaps  she  was  neither 
so  youthful  nor  so  delicate  in  her  beauty ;  my  eyes  were  blurred,  and  I 
was  not  disposed  to  be  critical.  She  said  she  had  loved  you,  and  I 
almost  loyed  her  for  it.  When  she  was  about  to  leave,  I  could  not  but 
see  her  to  the  door  and  ask  her  to  return  the  next  day,  for  it  was  a  sad 
pleasure  to  me  even  to  see  those  who  had  known  you  and  loved  you. 
She  came  the  next  day,  and  I  thought  the  resemblance  to  you  was 
stronger  than  before.  She  stayed  long,  was  very  kind,  and  said  a 
thousand  things  in  your  praise.  She  told  me  how  well  you  had  loved 
me,  and  she  thought  that  I  was  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

But  to  spare  myself  the  recital  of  events  that  would  give  pain  to  both, 
if  you  were  capable  of  pain,  I  will  confess  in  brief  that  she  awakened 
a  thought  in  my  mind  that  one  who  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  you 
in  her  person  might  not  be  altogether  objectionable  as  a  companion. 
It  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  thought,  dear  Mary !  —  it  just  float^  tran- 
siently through  my  mind,  and  left  no  mark  behind  : — just  as  we  see  a 
black  cloud  sometimes  flit  through  a  bright  blue  sky,  without  leaving 
scarce  a  remembrance  that  it  had  existed.  But  my  fair  neighbor  called 
again,  and  all  her  talk  was  still  of  your  virtues.  She  did  not  remain  as 
long  as  she  had  before,  and  when  I  pressed  her  to  stay  she  reminded 
me  that  the  world  was  censorious,  and  told  me  that  a  proper  regard  for 
her  character  would  not  allow  her  to  repeat  her  visit.  She  was  sorry ; 
but  having  discharged  her  duty  to  the  memory  of  her  friend,  by  attend- 
ing to  my  wants  and  trying  to  soothe  my  grief,  she  must  now  be  content 
to  sympathize  with  me  in  silence  and  apart.  But  before  we  parted  for  the 
last  time  on  this  side  the  grave,  for  she  did  not  suppose  that  we  should 
ever  meet  again,  she  begged  that  I  would  give  her  one  little  lock  of 
your  hair.  How  could  I  refuse  this  gentle  request?  I  could  not. 
Indeed  it  was  grateful  to  my  feelings  to  grant  it ;  but  as  I  wore  your 
lock  of  hair  next  my  heart,  I  could  not  grant  it  then ;  so  I  promised  to 
bring  the  ringlet  to  her.  Believe  me,  dear  Mary  I  it  was  for  your  sake ! 
It  was  because  I  could  never  tire  of  hearing  her  speak  in  your  praise ; 
and  I  knew  she  would  never  tire  of  hearing  me  speak  of  you.  For 
what  other  reason  could  I  have  been  induced  to  see  her  ?  It  was  so 
gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  hear  her  speak  of  you,  that  at  last  I  became 
uneasy  and  dejected  unless  I  was  in  her  presence. 

At  first  I  gave  her  the  lock  of  hair  which  I  had  worn  next  to  my 
heart ;  then  I  gave  her  your  miniature,  the  same  that  you  gave  to  me ; 
next  the  little  trinkets  that  you  used  to  wear,  some  of  which  were 
presents  from  me  before  our  marriage ;  and  at  last  I  gave  her  my  band, 
just  one  month  after  I  had  seen  your  still  beauteous  form  shut  up  in  the 
tomb ;  but  in  so  doing  I  thought  I  was  paying  a  tribute  to  your  worth. 

Dear  Mary !  will  you  believe  it  ?  Since  that  time  your  name  haa 
been  a  forbidden  word !  I  only  whisper  it  when  I  am  alone.  The 
trinkets  that  you  used  to  wear,  and  which  I  prized  so  dearly,  have  been 
exchanged  for  others ;  your  miniature  and  the  lock  of  hair  have  both 
strangely  disappeared,  and  whenever  I  ask  for  them  I  am  answered  with 
a  flood  of  tears.  I  have  even  been  reproached  with  loving  you  too  well ; 
and  once  she  insinuated  that  you  never  did  deserve  my  esteem ;  and 
more  cruel  than  all,  that  your  beauty  never  had  an  existence  except  in 
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my  imagination.  Once  I  asked  her  to  walk  with  me  to  the  place  of. 
your  burial.  A  fainting-fit  was  the  consequence.  I  have  been  careful 
not  to  make  the  request  a  second  time.  These  fainting-fits  are  shock- 
ing affairs.  But  they  cannot  be  altogether  avoided  ;  for  whenever  I  am 
detained  at  my  business  she  accuses  me  of  '  walking  among  the  tombs/ 
a  subject  that  is  sure  to  bring  them  on.  Dear  Mary !  I  strive  all  I  can 
to  miJLe  no  allusion  to  you  in  her  hearing ;  but  little  words  will  some- 
times escape  from  my  mouth  that  recall  you  to  her  mind ;  and  then  for 
some  unexplained  reason  her  fainting-fits  begin.  She  wanted  me  to 
promise  her  that  I  would  not  marry  again  if  she  should  die,  and  I  took 
a  sdemn  oath  that  I  would  not.  And  this  oath,  dear  Mary !  I  know 
I  shall  never  break.     One  promise  at  least  I  will  keep. 

You  remember  your  Uncle  Ned,  who  used  always  to  be  singing 
'  What  is  a  woman  like  ? '  He  would  sometimes  answer  his  chant  in  a 
low  mellow  voice :  '  A  woman  is  a  riddle.'  I  have  often  thought  of 
Uncle  Ned  during  the  past  year. 

Dear  Mary !  f  have  been  the  father  of  a  little  angel,  who  lived  just 
long  enough  to  bless  me  with  a  fond  look  from  her  soft  blue  eyes,  and 
then  she  died.  I  have  bent  over  her  little  form,  and  have  wept  as  I 
wept  for  you.  I  would  have  called  her  Mary,  but  I  dared  not.  I  know 
she  will  go  where  yoo  have  gone,  for  all  pure  and  gentle  beings  must 
live  together ;  and  you  will  know  that  she  is  mine,  and  she  will  nestle 
in  your  bosom,  and  you  will  love  her  for  my  sake.  The  last  kiss  upon 
ber  cheek  was  mine. 

I  have  penned  this  letter  in  a  fond  dream.  I  will  cheat  my  senses. 
The  harsh  realities  of  the  things  around  me  shall  not  break  my  gentle 
delusion.  I  rave,  but  am  quiet.  I  will  fold  this  letter  and  put  it  in  her 
little  hands,  crossed  as  though  in  sleep  upon  her  breast.  You  will  not 
get  it  I  know,  but  I  will  think  you  do. 

Dear  Mary !  farewell ! 
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O  COUCH  !  O  feverish  couch  of  pain  ! 
Thou  tamer  of  proud  hearts !    How  vain 
With  thy  unwearied  strength  to  strive, 
And  hour  by  hour  refuse  to  give 
Thy  wasting  fires  life's  energies, 
And  all,  save  that  which  never  dies ! 
He,  who  hath  lain  in  thy  embrace, 
Laid  to  thy  breast  his  burning  face, 
And  shrunk  beneath  thy  stifling  breath. 
And  felt  each  moment  nearest  death, 
(Though  Reason  still  retained  her  throne 
And  viewed  no  empire  but  her  own,) 
He  yet  hath  wishea,  the  struggle  o'er. 
He  were  asleep  —  to  wake  no  more  I 
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Bat  when  the  aoal  hath  lo«t  the  helm, 
And  wandereth  o'er  a  trackless  realm ; 
The  deep  of  the  eternal  mind, 
Now  lulled  to  calm,  now  torn  with  wind, 
And  still  by  terror's  phantoms  haunted. 
Oh !  then  tiiat  lonely  voyager,  daunted  ; 
As  visions  of  strange  worlds  are  seen, 
And  things  and  forms  of  fearful  mien, 
Would  in  its  fear  and  wild  despair 
Fl^  from  the  wreck,  it  knows  not  where, 
Did  Reason  yield  one  transient  ray 
To  guide  its  trembling  flight  away ! 
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From  boyhood  I  have  always  taken  great  delight  in  fables  parables 
and  allegories.  Almost  my  earliest  remembrance  of  intellectual  plea- 
sure is  of  that  arising  from  the  perusal  in  Webster's  Spelling  Book  of 
the  fable  of  the  Fox,  the  Swallow,  and  the  Flies.  As  I  could  not  pen- 
etrate the  moral  drift  of  the  tale,  it  arrayed  itself  to  my  eyes  in  all  the 
interest  of  undoubted  fact.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  very  spot  where 
the  tragedy  occurred ;  I  felt  a  personal  gratitude  to  the  Swallow  for  the 
benevolence  of  his  wishes ;  and  sympathized  with  the  sufferer  himself 
in  his  hopelessness  of  escape  from  the  pitiless  phlebotomists  which 
tormented  him.  In  reading  the  chronicles  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
so  varied,  so  romantic,  so  affecting,  my  attention  was  enchained  by 
Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees — the  earliest  allegory  on  record.  The 
touching  parables  of  our  Saviour,  couched  as  they '  are  in  language  of 
the  utmost  plainness,  based  on  the  familiar  principles  of  our  daily  life, 
and  bearing  in  themselves  a  moral  which  '  he  who  runs  may  read,'  were 
more  alluring  than  the  most  high-wrought  narrative,  and  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  most  labored  sermon.  The  divine  Redeemer  in  these 
artless  emblematic  tales  brings  down  his  godlike  faculties  to  the  level 
of  children,  and  adapts  his  heavenly  teachings  to  the  capacity  of  the 
meanest  of  our  race.  How  beautifully  through  the  veil  of  harmless 
fiction  beam  the  features  of  symbolic  truth ! 

Passing  from  the  sacred  records  to  the  volumes  of  worldly  wisdom, 
I  can  scarce  express  the  quiet  pleasure  with  which,  when  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  classic  temple,  I  studied  the  exquisite  little  paintings  of 
animal  life  left  us  by  the  Phrygian  bondman,  the  immortal  iEsop.  I 
stopped  not  then  nor  will  I  linger  now  to  inquire  with  Bentley,  whether 
the  fables  reputed  as  iEsopic  are  the  genuine  productions  of  the  slave 
of  Xanthus,  the  freedman  of  ladmon  and  the  courtier  of  King  Croesus. 
It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  their  unadorned  conciseness  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  high  antiquity,  before  men  had  learned  to  write  so  ele- 
gantly that  they  were  forced  to  annex  a  postscript  to  explain  their  mean- 
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iog.  Language  in  those  blessed  days  interpreted  itself  as  it  went,  and 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  tag  a  moral  to  the  end  of  the  fable  for 
fear  the  allusion  might  be  mistaken.  This  refinement  was  reserved  for 
Phsdrus,  the  Roman  freedman,  who  copied  and  diluted  his  Grecian 
prototype,  as  most  subsequent  fabulists  have  imitated  and  weakened 
them  both.  The  praise  of  great  elegance  and  simplicity  cannot  be 
denied  to  Phsdrus ;  but  his  groups  of  brutes  have  not  the  life-like 
strength  of  the  Greek.  They  are  somewhat  overcharged,  and  we 
always  see  the  figure  of  the  painter  himself  in  one  corner  of  the  picture. 
Therefore  they  are  less  pleasing  than  the  iEsopian  fables,  and  almost 
the  only  passage  1  remember  is  the  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  model : 

*  iGaopo  in^ntem  •Uttaam  poigere  Attiei, 
Sorvumque  colloc&rant  eternft  in  bui, 
Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cuncti  Tiam, 
Nee  generi  tribui,  wd  yiituU  gloriam.' 

I  was  charmed  to  discover  in  the  Viri  Roms  the  practical  power  of 
the  little  fable  of  '  The  Stomach  and  the  Limbs,'  by  a  well-timed 
rehearsal  of  which  Menenius  Agrippa  brought  back  the  disaffected 
populace  of  Rome  from  beyond  the  Anio,  and  restored  them  to  concord 
with  the  trembling  fathers.  And  at  a  subsequent  period  I  was  scarce 
more  pleased  with  any  thing  in  the  pages  of  the  captivating  Livy, 
whether  speech  or  battle,  than  in  finding  a  grave  historian  confirm 
that  triumph  of  a  homely  apologue  over  the  passions  of  an  infuriate 
and  senseless  mob. 

I  know  not  whence  the  charm  of  the>se  compositions  arises,  unless  it 
be  from  their  expressing  so  much  sound  sense  under  the  careless  form 
of  fiction,  and  at  the  same  time  by  their  verisimilitude  gratifying  our 
love  of  imitation.  When  we  hear  characteristic  truths  from  the  mouth 
of  Reynard  or  Bruin,  we  at  once  gain  the  profit  of  instruction  and 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  resemblances,  and  those 
teachings  come  to  us  in  a  more  agreeable  and  impressive  manner  than 
they  would  from  the  lips  of  Plutarch  or  Bacon. 

Then  too  there  is  the  charm  of  seeing  the  brute  creation  gifted  with 
human  intelligence,  and  even  inanimate  existences  endowed  with  our 
own  beloved  life.  We  love  to  be  creators,  though  it  be  but  infancy. 
We  love  to  extend  the  realms  of  reason  and  vitality  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  prescribed  to  them  by  nature ;  and  this  explains  the  universal 
prevalence  of  personification  among  the  poets,  or  rather  among  all 
mankind ;  for  all  mankind  are  poets,  so  far  as  they  are  men.  Living 
and  moving  and  sentient  beings  ourselves,  we  can  hardly  sympathize 
intimately  with  any  thing  unless  we  consider  it  as  possessed  of  life  and 
sense  and  motion.  Therefore  Grief  calls  upon  the  trees  to  weep,  and 
Joy  bids  the  mountains  clap  their  hands  and  sing.  Therefore  Supersti- 
tion peoples  the  woods  and  the  mountains  with  hosts  of  bodiless  rovers, 
and  Guilt  enlivens  the  solitude  of  deserts,  and  illuminates  the  darkness 
of  midnight  with  myriads  of  all-seeing  eyes.  Therefore  Poetry  inspires 
into  each  frail  flower  an  airy  spirit,  ennobles  even  the  insensible  rock 
with  a  living  essence,  and  sees  the  green  earth  smile  an  eloquent 
answer  to  the  smiling  heavens.    And  therefore  Truth  delivers  her 
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lowly  lessons  in  the  language  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  the  self-deceiving 
reader  is  ashamed  not  to  acknowledge  and  practice  what  eren  the 
brutes  admit. 

Among  the  moderns  may  be  found  many  very  fine  apologues,  bear- 
ing however  the  same  relation  to  the  ancient  fables  that  modem  litera- 
ture in  general  bears  to  the  classic  —  that  is,  inferior  in  simplicity  and 
terseness,  but  superior  in  subtlety  and  polish.  The  Russians  appear 
to  have  a  particular  genius  in  this  line,  and  Bowring's  translations 
exhibit  some  master-pieces.  The  English  Gay  and  the  French  La 
Fontaine  maintain  the  first  rank  as  fabulists  in  their  respective  nations, 
though  the  latter  is  far  superior  to  the  former  in  wit,  drollery  and 
nature.  But  I  think  none  of  the  moderns  have  composed  fables  with 
more  skill  and  beauty  than  the  Italians.  Their  language,  so  copious 
in  diminutive  and  amplificative  expressions ;  their  language,  so  polbhed 
and  so  delicate: 

— —  *  a  lofl  Latin, 
Which  roelU  like  kiiuef  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  Mondi  ai  if  each  word  were  writ  on  Ratio,' 

seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  fable.  I  have  indeed  a 
ponderous  effort  in  this  kind ;  no  less  than  an  epic  poem  in  twenty- 
six  cantos,  composed  by  Giambattista  Casti,  entitled  '  Gli  Animali  Par- 
Ian  ti,'  and  displaying  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  acuteness,  with  not  a 
little  even  of  poetic  genius.  The  author  under  cover  of  an  ingenious 
and  well-sustained  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  animal 
kingdom  under  the  reign  of  Lion  the  I.,  and  during  the  minority  of 
Lion  the  IL,  under  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  showers  the 
arrows  of  his  satire  on  kings  and  sycophants,  and  shadows  forth  an 
outline,  half  tearful  half  ludicrous,  of  the  tragi-comic  history  of  man. 
There  appear  upon  the  stage  all  the  marvellous  animals  imagined  by 
the  poets ;  the  hybrid  griffin,  the  many-headed  hydra,  and  that  unique 
self-resurrectionist,  the  semUmillennial  phoenix.  There  are  the  mam- 
moths whose  bones  lie  bleaching  on  the  Siberian  steppes ;  and  there 
the  leviathan, 

*  which  God  of  all  hif  worki 

Created  hngeat  that  i  wim  the  ocean  i  tream : ' 

there  all  the  pre-Adamitic  monsters  now  imbedded  in  the  strata  of 
the  earth  or  stared  at  in  the  cabinets  of  fossilists ;  there  all  that '  tum- 
bled round  the  globe '  in  the  unwieldy  ark  of  Noah ;  and  there  all  the 
tribes  extinguished  before  or  since  the  Deluge  by  their  own  mutual 
ferocity  or  by  the  cruelty  of  man.  All  are  decorated  with  their  appro- 
priate robes ;  all  enact  their  respective  parts ;  and  all  in  the  intrigues 
of  state  or  the  walks  of  plebeian  life  exhibit  their  instinctive  quali- 
ties— the  stupid  or  the  subtile,  the  cowardly  or  the  courageous. 

Among  the  fabulists  however,  properly  so  called,  the  most  simple 
and  elegant  are  Bertola  and  Pignotti.  Some  of  the  apologues  of  the 
latter  strike  me  as  particularly  fine  and  natural ;  and  I  here  present  one 
of  them,  translated  as  literally  as  was  compatible  with  ease  and  spirit. 
If  I  have  but  partially  succeeded  in  transfusing  into  English  the  quiet 
humor  and  exquisite  nmveti  of  the  original,  I  may  well  felicitate 
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myself.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  intended  by  the  translator, 
any  more  than  it  was  by  the  author,  as  an  attack  on  religion  in  general, 
or  a  slur  upon  any  church  in  particular,  but  merely  as  a  humorous  hit 
at  those  who  make  devotion  a  mask  for  self-indulgence. 


THE      HERMIT      RAT. 


I. 

Oil  winter  eyenings  ofl  my  good  old  granny, 
Plying  ber  swift  wheel  by  the  fa^ffot's  blaze, 

Upon  my  thirsty  ear  would  pour  fulrmany 
A  strange  and  curious  tale  of  other  days  ; 

Spinning  them  out  with  such  a  pleasing  grace,' 

I  sat  a  statue,  rooted  to  my  place. 

II. 

Now  would  she  tell  how,  crazed  with  martial  glory. 
The  froffs  and  mice  in  ardent  battle  stroye ; 

Then  of  the  wolf  and  crafty  fox  some  story. 
And  then  what  happened  in  the  reign  of  Joye ', 

When  imps  and  demons,  goblins,  elyes  and  fays 

Gambolled  and  frisked  along  the  mountain  ways. 

III. 

Once,  as  the  flattened  heap  of  glowing  embers 
Threw  a  red  light  upon  her  withered  frame, 

The  boy  besought  her,  as  he  now  remembers. 
With  many  a  dulcet  and  endearing  name. 

To  tell  some  story  of  that  golden  time 

When  birds  and  beasts  conyersed  in  proee  or  rhyme. 

IV. 

Afler  much  preyious  coughing  and  some  spitting. 
She  ope'd  her  toothless  jaws,  and  thus  she  said : 

*  There  was  an  aged  Rat,  who  thought  it  fitting 

In  saintly  cell  to  hide  his  hoary  head, 
And  far  withdrawn  from  earth's  polluted  ways, 
Deyote  to  Heayen  the  remnant  of  his  days. 

T. 

*  Our  hermit  chose  a  yery  odorous  cloister-^ 

The  centre  of  an  old  Parmesian  cheese. 
Where  safe  and  silent  as  the  shell-girt  oyster. 

He  passed  his  moments  in  religious  ease ; 
And  since  Heayen  hates  the  indolent,  forsooth ! 
With  zeal  he  exercised  his  pious  tooth. 

▼I. 

*■  In  fact,  attracted  by  the  grateful  sayor, 

He  neyer  ceased  to  prty —  upon  the  cheese ! 

And  (so  does  Heayen  distinguish  b^  its  fayor 
Those  who  as  he  did  l^ibar  on  their  knees) 

He  grew  as  fat  and  round,  and  sleek  and  cheery 

As  tiie  intendant  of  a  monastery. 
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▼II. 


*  Meanwhile  a  pining^,  life-coDBaming  famine, 

With  lean,  sharp  visa^,  stalked  across  tlie  earth, 

And  the  poor  rats,  their  maws  with  saw-dust  cramming, 
Now  pmed  in  tears,  now  danced  in  maniac  mirth ; 

While,  scourinff  all  their  haunts  by  night  and  day. 

Whom  famine  left  Grimalkin  bore  away. 


▼III. 


'  The  rats  then  all  convened  in  public  meeting, 
And  vivA  voce,  chose  a  deputation. 

Who,  bag  in  hand,  to  all  the  kind  repeating 
Their  woful  state,  should  beg  a  small  donation. 

They  visited  the  monk,  and  humbly  prayed 

The  godly  father  to  bestow  his  aid. 


IZ. 


'  My  dearest  children,  I  have  closed  the  portals 
Of  my  pure  breast  against  all  worldly  cares, 
And  I  liave  nothing  to  oestow  on  mortals 

Save  my  advice,  my  blessing,  and  my  prayers. 
Come  not  to  me,  when  smarting  *neath  the  rod 
Of  earthly  sorrows — seek  the  grace  of  God. 


*  *■  Praying  and  fasting,  where  should  /  have  treasure, 

A  starving  sinner  by  this  naked  wall .' 
Go  ask  of  God,  in  his  most  gracious  pleasure, 

For  those  kind  crums  which  from  his  mercy  fall.* 
This  said,  with  many  benedictions,  smirks,  and  graces, 
He  kindly  shut  the  door  to  in  their  faces.' 

XI. 

*  Well  my  dear  Granny,'  said  I  then,  loud  laughing, 
*  Tour  nermit  rat  must  be  our  Father  Paschal, 
Who  prays  and  fasts,  meanwhile  the  red  wine  quaffing. 

Bought  by  indulgence  from  some  sinning  rascal ; 
Whose  plumpness  says  he  never,  knew  by  trial 
The  theme  of  all  his  sermons  —  self-denial !  ' 


ZII. 

'  Hush !  hush !  dear  giand-son ! '  said  my  good  grand-mother ; 
*  How  dare  you  thus  inveigh  against  a  friar .' 
He  who  speaks  evil  of  a  holy  brother. 

Will  scorch  for  years  in  purgatorial  fire : 
Oh !  wicked  age,  when  even  the  fair  and  young 
Give  lawless  hcense  to  an  impious  tongue ! 

Zlll. 

*■  Speak  with  due  reverence  of  our  '  alma  mater,' 

The  Holy  Church,  and  view  her  priests  with  dread  \ ' 

And  then  she  mumbled  o'er  her  ^  nosltr  paUr,' 
While  I  withdrew  me  to  my  little  bed ; 

Thinking  't  would  be  as  well  my  prate  to  cease, 

And  leave  Fra  Paschal  and  his  wine  in  peace.  Poltoon. 
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MY  GRAND. FATHER'S  PORT-FOLIO. 


»VlCBa»      TWO. 


My  grand-father  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  affectionate 
heart.  In  all  his  manuscripts  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  one 
uncharitable  sentiment  or  one  harsh  word.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  an  undue  tenderness  of  disposition  was  the  weak  point  in 
his  character.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  he  very  rarely  punished 
his  children,  and  never  without  tears ;  that  he  was  habitually  indulgent 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  that  his  pity  for  the  guilty  wreathed  the 
point  of  his  rebukes  and  blunted  the  edge  of  his  censures.  If  this 
were  his  weakness,  and  if  the  infirmity,  transmitted  down  to  the  third 
generation,  had  been  all  concentrated  in  the  character  of  the  unworthy 
descendant  who  is  now  reverently  unloosing  the  seals  of  his  private 
papers,  this  inheritor  of  the  good  man's  foible  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  cherish  against  him  a  single  reproachful  feeling.  For  it  has 
been  the  lot  of  the  grand-child  to  find  so  much  uncongeniality,  whether 
in  reality  or  appearance,  in  the  composition  of  the  many ;  so  much 
indifference,  coldness  and  formality,  at  least  in  manner;  so  much 
polished  hardness,  rejecting  the  delicate  feelers  which  gentle  natures 
with  a  modest  hopefulness  throw  out  around  them,  and  so  many  sharp 
thorns  hedging  the  paths  of  the  young  and  innocent-hearted,  as  they 
sally  out  in  frolicsome  confidence  from  the  covert  of  home ;  that  he 
would  far  rather  covet  than  shun  a  weakness  that,  being  opposite  to 
the  prevailing  fault,  may  perchance  afford  a  slight  refreshment  to  those 
who  are  seeking  for  sympathy,  and  yield  a  balm  for  the  wounds  which 
neglect  and  abuse  have  made. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  uncover  the  moral  nakedness  of  my  venera- 
ble progenitor.  ]Not  for  this  do  I  draw  aside  the  veil  which  his 
instinctive  delicacy  spread  before  the  lucubrations  of  his  private  hours ; 
but  rather  to  bring  into  the  light  reflections  and  observations  which,, 
whatever  element  of  weakness  may  mingle  with  them,  I  would  fain 
hope  may  do  some  good  to  others,  as  they  have  not  been  I  trust  alto- 
gether without  service  to  myself. 

The  paper,  Mr.  Editor,  of  which  I  now  send  you  a  copy,  contains 
nothing  so  occasional  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  as  to  confine  its 
applicability  to  the  men  of  a  buried  generation.  Had  I  written  it 
myself  it  could  not  more  accurately  describe  what  I  have  often  seen 
and  felt.  And  if  it  should  chance  that  any  of  your  readers  should 
detect  in  its  portraitures  a  likeness  of  his  own  manners  or  of  those  of 
any  of  his  neighbors,  I  must  shelter  myself  from  the  rising  suspicion 
that  the  originals  are  now  alive,  by  representing  myself  to  him  in  the 
guise  of  the  artless  and  grave-looking  boy  in  a  favorite  picture ;  clothed 
in  spectacles  and  wig,  long  waist-coat,  and  hat  of  immense  brim ;  work- 
ing with  my  grand-father's  implements,  and  having  no  other  agency 
than  merely  to  give  life  and  motion  to  the  cast-off  materials  of  a  good 
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man  who  has  long  since  ceased  from  his  earthly  labors.  And  that  I 
may  give  a  conspicuous  evidence  of  the  scrupulousness  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  use  in  separating  what  belongs  to  the  old  gentleman  from 
that  which  is  the  work  of  his  descendant,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
remark,  that  the  manuscripts  themselves  are  in  the  original  destitute  of 
titles.     Of  these  therefore  I  confess  to  the  authorship. 


SALUTATIONS. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  my  usual  morning  ramble.  I  went  forth 
fresh  from  sweet  slumbers,  and  feeling  in  every  pulse  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  the  south-west  wind,  the  clear  air  and  the  gay  sunnshine. 
All  nature  seemed  to  bid  me  'good  morning,'  and  every  familiar  scene 
to  welcome  me  abroad;  the  trees  to  wave  their  graceful  salutations; 
the  birds  to  hail  my  coming ;  and  even  puss,  dozing  at  the  warm  cottage 
window,  and  Rover  on  the  green  bank  before  his  master's  door,  to  nod 
kindly  at  me  as  I  passed  along.  The  little  children  running  to  and  fro 
on  mamma's  morning  errands ;  the  rosy  milk-maids  as  they  went  and 
came  with  their  shining  pails ;  the  tidy  matrons  cooling  their  glowing 
cheeks  at  the  open  door*way,  or,  with  clean  aprons  flung  over  their 
heads,  stooping  at  the  wood-pile  or  the  well-side ;  the  sturdy  ploughmen 
harnessing  their  teams  for  the  field  ;  the  early  shop-boy  whistling  as  he 
fastened  back  his  shutters  or  scattered  the  dust  of  yesterday  with  his 
broom;  the  cows  ruminating  in  the  barn-yards;  the  horses  looking 
wisely  over  the  fences;  the  crowned  protectors  of  the  poultry-yard 
flapping  their  wings  and  responding  to  one  another  from  post  to  post ; 
the  old  buildings,  wet  by  last  night's  shower,  sending  up  their  fragrant 
incense  to  the  rising  sun  —  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  seemed  to 
express  good  will  to  the  light-hearted  pedestrian  who  had  an  eye  and  an 
ear  for  their  kindly  salutations.  But  more  than  all  the  rest,  those  good 
honest  creatures,  who  met  their  pastor  with  unafiected  delight,  and 
paused  for  his  morning  benediction.  My  face  was  in  a  perpetual 
twinkle  of  good-nature;  my  head  nodding  in  every  direction  like  the 
plume  of  a  bride  receiving  congratulations :  my  right  hand  continually 
extended,  to  return  some  rough  or  gentle  pressure  or  to  pat  some  glossy 
head ;  my  lips  overflowing  with  '  good  morrows.' 

While  I  was  in  this  humor,  I  came  suddenly  at  a  turn  in  the  street 
upon  a  parishioner  who,  to  judge  from  his  appearance,  was  angry  with 
Providence  for  having  made  all  his  creatures  happy,  and  had  come  out 
into  the  paradise  that  was  smiling  around  him  with  the  spiteful  purpose 
of  doing  his  best  to  spoil  the  divine  arrangement.  There  was  a  scorn- 
ful curl  on  his  lip,  a  straitened  haughtiness  in  his  air  and  a  moody  mis- 
anthropy in  his  whole  demeanor,  that  Satan  himself  might  have  been 
glad  to  borrow  for  His  morning  walk. 

Our  meeting  was  sudden,  and  although  I  knew  the  man  well  enough, 
had  I  had  time  for  a  second  thought,  to  have  spared  myself  the  misery 
of  casting  before  him  the  pearls  of  ray  sympathy  only  that  tl^y  might 
be  trampled  under  his  feet,  yet  instinctively  I  stopped,  and  giving  him  a 
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most  cordial  greeting,  reached  forth  a  hand  that  had  never  been  wearj 
in  doing  him  good.  A  cold  and  supercilious  nod,  and  a  muttered  word 
of  recognition  that  had  more  the  tone  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  were 
all  the  response  I  received ;  and  he  went  striding  on  as  if  he  had  shaken 
off  a  dog. 

Chagrined,  surprised,  shocked,  I  could  not  move,  nor  do  any  thing 
but  gaze  upon  his  retreating  form.  I  know  not  how  l<»ig  I  remained 
in  this  awkward  position ;  but  it  was  long  enough  to  have  all  my  happi- 
ness dissipated,  and  for  a  dreary  change  to  come  over  the  glad  humor  of 
the  morning.  No  effort  that  I  could  make  availed  to  shake  off  the 
chilling  influence  of  that  unYortunate  meeting.  I  reasoned  with  myself: 
'  It  is  afler  all  but  a  single  cold-hearted  individual  in  a  countless  multi* 
tttde  of  the  good-natured  and  the  kind.  It  is  his  way.  It  indicated  no 
particular  dislike  or  disesteem  for  myself.  1  am  sure  there  is  no  word 
or  deed  of  mine  that  can  have  stirred  his  ire  against  me.  It  is  folly  and 
weakness  to  be  put  out  of  humor  by  a  single  wolfish  howl  amidst  these 
choruses  of  sweet  congratulations.  Look  at  the  trees,  the  corn-fields, 
the  children ;  listen  to  the  birds ;  walk  briskly  on,  whistle  a  cheerful 
air,  and  forget  this  slight  rebuff  of  a  poor  man  whom  nobody  loves.' 

But  in  vain.  A  feeling  of  bitterness  remained.  A  dull  weight  lay 
upon  my  heart.  I  turned  and  walked  home ;  while  a  cloud  seemed  to 
have  settled  over  all  the  beautiful  landscape.  Well  then,  as  a  last  resort, 
let  me  sit  down  in  my  quiet  study ;  lock  the  door  against  all  the  world, 
surround  myself  with  the  moral  presence  of  those  worthies  of  other 
days  who  have  ministered  to  my  dejection  a  thousand  times,  and  wrapt 
my  soul  in  a  peaceful  world,  far  away  from  the  petty  troubles  of  the 
present  scene ;  here  let  me  sit  ddwn  and  tcrite  this  annoyance  away,  by 
writing  myself  into  a  better  and  wiser  mood. 

It  is  evident  that  few  persons  are  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the 
importance  of  attention  to  the  comnum  civiUties  of  life  with  that  seri- 
ousness which  the  subject  deserves ;  or  to  feel  how  much  of  human 
happiness  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  courtesies  of  our  daily 
intercourse  are  discharged.  Or  I  should  rather  say,  that  very  few 
cherish  toward  their  fellow-creatures  that  real  interest  and  brotherly 
kindness,  which  would  cause  them  to  attend  to  these  matters,  even 
toithout  express  reflection  and  purposed  self-discipline. 

Better  salutatory  phrases  and  better  signs  for  expressing  all  that  men 
ought  to  feel  toward  each  other  could  not  be  invented  than  those  which 
are  already  in  use.  The  inclination  of  the  head,  the  pressure  of  the 
hand,  the  more  tender  embrace  of  kindred  and  intimate  friends,  and  the 
vocabulary  of  civilities  and  good  will,  are  enough ;  are  full  of  significance; 
are  all  that  we  could  desire,  to  sweeten,  harmonize  and  adorn  social 
intercourse.  All  that  is  needed  in  order  that  they  may  accomplish  their 
beautiful  and  beneficent  purpose  is,  that  a  new  and  liberal  supply  of 
genuine  emotion  should  be  infused  into  them;  that  they  should  be 
redeemed  from  the  character  of  being  mere  compliments,  matters  of 
policy  and  show,  forms  and  formulas  of  polished  society ;  that  they 
should  be  no  more  regarded  as  having  their  foundation  in  the  arbitrary 
appointment  of  fashion  and  etiquette,  but  as  springing  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  man ;  not  as  accomplishments  to  be  learned  of  the  dancing- 
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master  and  in  courts,  but  as  solid  personal  graces,  to  be  cultiYated 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  as  the  beautiful  fruits  of  brotherly  love  ;  and 
that  they  should  least  of  all  be  looked  upon  as  common*place  and 
indifferent  matters,  but  rather  as  being  full  of  importance;  signs  of 
what  is  due  of  deference,  respect  and  love  between  man  and  man ; 
essential  to  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  social  life. 

There  is  a  beautiful  significance  in  the  salutatory  phrases  and  cus- 
toms of  almost  every  nation,  especially  of  those  of  the  oriental  family. 
They  plainly  indicate  that  the  rules  of  true  politeness  are  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  the  human  heart.  They  prove  that  the  sentiment 
of  respect  for  man  is  an  original  element  of  our  nature.  They  express 
exactly  what  all  ought  to  feel  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another ; 
though  as  used  by  sophisticated  characters  and  in  an  artificial  state  of 
society  they  come  to  mean  much  more  than  he  who  employs  them 
intends  to  express.  The  Hebrew  salutation,  *  The  Lord  be  with  you,' 
and  the  customary  response, '  The  Lord  bless  you ;  *  The  Turkish, '  May 
God  be  gracious  to  you,'  and  the  answer,  *  May  God  be  with  you ; ' 
the  Arabian,  accompanied  with  the  emphatic  gesture  of  the  hand  upon 
the  heart,  *  Peace  be  with  you,'  and  the  rejoinder,  '  With  you  be  peace ; ' 
when  they  were  for  the  first  time  used  by  fresh  and  true  natures,  repre- 
sented as  nearly  as  language  and  gesture  could  portray  the  genuine 
feelings  of  friends  and  brethren ;  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  reverential 
regard  to  the  Deity ;  acknowledging  him  as  the  author  of  all  good,  and 
recognizing  him  as  listening  with  a  benignant  ear  to  the  mutual  inter- 
cessions of  his  children.  And  in  like  manner  our  English  *  How  do 
ye  ? '  was  at  first  an  earnest  and  tender  inquiry,  whose  interested 
author  willingly  tarried  for  a  precise  reply.  The  hand  was  not  extended 
to  grasp  a  neighbor's  except  the  heart  went  with  it.  And  the  parting 
valediction,  '  Good  by,'  God  be  with  you,  or  good  bide  you,  took  not 
the  form  of  a  prayer  without  a  simultaneous  spiritual  intercession. 

Moreover,  these  kindly  and  emphatic  greetings  are  not  only  the  dic- 
tate of  nature,  but  also  of  our  benevolent  religion.  Indeed  it  is  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  alone  which  gives  a  clear  interpretation  of  the 
common  civilities  of  life,  and  an  essential  dignity  and  value  to  the  small 
charities  of  social  intercourse.  For  this  it  is  which  throws  a  strong 
and  full  light  upon  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul;  teaching  us  to 
look  through  all  the  external  distinctions  which  separate  man  from  man ; 
to  forget  the  worldly-magnified  differences  of  cultivation,  station  and 
wealth,  and  to  regard  every  human  being,  no  matter  what  his  garb  or 
his  complexion,  or  how  rude  soever  his  manners  and  his  speech,  as  a 
child  of  God,  a  fellow  traveller  to  eternity,  a  brother ;  entitled  to  a  full 
share  of  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  all  who  compose  the  great  family 
of  mankind. 

When  I  look  at  Jesus  himself,  in  his  intercourse  with  individuals  and 
families;  picture  to  myself  his  demeanor,  and  consider  the  sense  of  all 
his  precepts  of  conduct  and  feeling  as  they  apply  to  social  intercourse ; 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  manner  of  Paul  in  his  memorable  letters ;  how 
careful  he  always  was  to  communicate  friendly  salutations  and  affection- 
ate messages  to  all  and  each  of  his  friends ;  filling  up  a  large  space, 
even  when  writing  upon  the  gravest  subjects,  with  an  enumeration  of 
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the  names  of  whole  households  to  whom  he  desired  his  kind  remera- 
btances ;  when  I  observe  the  spirit  and  example  of  these  great  roasters 
of  christian  ethics,  I  cannot  ask  for  a  more  convincing  and  beautiful 
evidence  that  our  celestial  faith  is  instinct  with  the  very  spirit  of  cour- 
tesy and  politeness,  and  tends  no  less  to  give  sweetness  and  grace  to  the 
ordinary  civilities  of  social  intercourse,  than  to  sanctify  the  moral  nature 
and  elevate  the  soul  to  the  disposition  of  the  angels. 

But  nothing  can  make  me  feel  so  deeply  the  importance  and  excellent 
uses  of  heart-felt  salutations  and  valedictions,  as  the  remembrance  of 
their  inimitable  exemplification  in  the  manners  of  my  oldest  friend  and 
class-mate,  Doctor  H.  I  feel  the  inspiriting  influence  of  his  smile  while 
I  write  his  name.  Thank  Heaven,  that  my  pen  has  at  length  conjured 
up  his  image  1  —  that  the  necromancy  of  writing  has  brought  him  before 
me,  with  a  potent  medicine  in  that  warm  right  hand  to  cure  the  malady 
of  humor  contracted  in  this  mining's  stroll  I  Now,  gruff  Major  of  the 
scornful  brow !  your  chilling  shadow  passes  off  from,  my  heart.  I  would 
laugh  at  a  hundred  gruff  majors  with  Doctor  H.  in  my  eye.  A  thousand 
misanthropes,  scowling  in  a  mass  upon  their  sofl,  mellow-hearted  pastor, 
should  not  cast  me  down,  if  only  his  beaming  face  could  look  upon  me 
as  it  does  at  this  instant.  Who  never  saw  him  has  yet  to  see  the  most 
perfect  image  God  has  set  up,  in  this  generation,  of  a  whole-hearted 
man.  How  much  significance  and  kindness  are  manifested  in  his  nod 
and  smile  of  recognition  I  How  much  emphasis  in  the  pressure  of  his 
hand !  How  much  genuine  affection  and  interest  in  his  kind  inquiries 
and  good  wishes  for  yon  and  yours !  What  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and 
happiness  is  irresistibly  diffused  from'  about  him  1  How  instantly  and 
delightfully  does  every  one  whom  he  meets  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence 
of  a  sympathizing  brother !  The  man  does  not  live  whose  nature  is  so 
peculiar  that  it  could  find  any  antagonism  in  his.  How  gently  are  the 
channels  of  your  own  best  and  sweetest  emotions  unstopped  at  his 
touch !  How  pleasant  are  the  gates  and  walls  of  his  dwelling !  How 
graceful  and  lovely  is  his  pathway  in  the  streets!  And  yet  all  the 
while  he  says  nothing  more,  and  does  nothing  different  from  almost 
any  other  well-bred  man  that  you  meet.  But  then  he  says  and  does 
nothing  of  course ;  nothing  of  formality  and  ceremony ;  but  every  thing 
of  the  heart  and  of  a  redundant  good  will. 

Who  can  calculate  how  much  real  uneasiness  and  misery  that  gruff 
Major  will  produce  in  our  little  town  to-day,  as  he  goes  out  to  his 
business  or  his  pleasure,  careless,  neglectful,  haughty  to  all  whom  he 
meets  in  the  streets !  For  myself,  if  God  give  me  grace  to  do  no  more 
good  in  any  single  day  of  my  life  than  merely  to  walk  forth  and  smile, 
and  speak  kindly  and  nod  sympathetically  and  heedfully  upon  every 
acquaintance  I  may  chance  to  meet,  this  at  least  1  will  do  faithfully 
and  of  the  heart ;  and  then  I  am  sure  that  I  can  rest  upon  my  nightly 
couch  or  my  last  pillow  and  feel  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

We  are  all  fellow  travellers  for  a  few  days  in  this  vast  time-chariot, 
the  world ;  brothers  and  sisters,  tabernacling  for  a  little  while  under  the 
same  magnificent  tent.  We  need  each  other's  least  word  of  cheer,  least 
passing  look  of  kindness.  Each  has  infinite  need  of  sweet  charities 
from  all  the  rest,  and  each  should  task  himself  to  render  them  abun- 
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dantly  to  all.  And  who  can  look  out  upon  the  emblems  of  nature  that 
environ  our  journey  and  not  perceive  how  pregnant  they  are  with  sug- 
gestions to  brotherly  love ;  while  an  invisible  but  closely-drawn  chain 
binds  together  each  creature  and  image  of  the  material  world !  The 
ocean  lends  to  the  clouds  and  the  clouds  repay  to  the  springing  fields. 
The  stars  reciprocate  their  light  and  keep  time  in  their  majestic  dance ; 
the  regal  sun  himself  reaches  down  to  greet  and  raise  from  the  clod 
the  humblest  lily  of  the  field ;  and  the  obscurest  floweret  in  the  valley 
unfolds  its  modest  beauty  to  the  'eye  of  day.'  The  remotest  and 
mightiest  globe  pays  homage  to  the  minutest  pebble  of  the  beach ;  and 
no  existing  thing  is  so  mean  as  to  be  rejected  from  the  embrace  of  the 
^  most  gigantic  member  of  the  majestic  company  of  the  worlds.  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  waters  all  read  to  us  unceasingly 
their  code  of  brotherly  kindness,  of  true  politeness  and  Respectful  inter- 
communion, with  an  eloquence  and  beauty  that  no  Chesterfield  can 
borrow  or  comprehend. 

But  of  what  use  are  all  these  magnificent  emblems  to  my  unfortunate 
parishioner,  who  has  cost  me  more  heaviness  of  heart  this  morning 
than  I  am  sure  he  could  comprehend,  if  he  were  to  read  what  I  have 
been  writing  ?  Of  the  same  use  forsooth  as  the  sermons  and  prayers 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Alas  I  for  all  our  moralizing,  say  I,  when  only 
those  feel  it  for  whom  it  is  not  intended.  But  if  preaching  wo'n't 
conquer  my  gruff  Major,  I  have  hit  upon  an  instrument  that  shall.  I 
will  not  have  my  morning  walks  imbittered,  bright  days  clouded,  and 
the  happiness  of  half  the  town  destroyed  by  that  one  hard  man,  without 
another  attempt  to  mend  his  disposition.  He  shall  have  a  meeting  with 
the  Doctor  1  Here  in  my  study  shall  they  come  together !  I  will  have 
them  appointed  on  some  committee  with  myself;  I  will  protract  the 
business ;  I  will  multiply  our  sessions ;  if  need  be,  I  will  carry  on  the 
artifice  for  years.  And  then,  my  redoubtable  Major,  we  shall  see  —  we 
shall  see  1  God  help  his  poor  minister !  You  shall  be  something  more 
of  a  saint  in  your  salutations  before  you  make  your  bow  to  Death  I 


MIND        V  S  ,       INSTINCT. 


Proud  man  alone,  of  all  that  lives 
In  ocean,  earth,  or  air,  deriyee 
Li^ht  from  his  fellows ;  man  alone 
By  tracing  backward,  marches  on. 

O'er  all  that  has  been,  retrospects, 
And  hence  on  all  that  is,  reflects  ', 
And  where  success  or  failure  steers, 
A  beacon  or  a  pharos  rears. 

Keen  to  one  point,  beyond  it  blind, 
Coul4  Instinct  here  compete  with  Mind, 
Some  change  had  marked  the  spider's 

loom, 
Bee's  firsgrant  cell,  or  beaver's  room. 


Then  might  the  ape  be  taught  tD  swell 
And  feea  the  flame  he  loves  so  well ', 
Or  India's  ant  to  shun  the  bank 
Where  all  his  van  by  millions  sank. 

For  Instinct  is  as  one  that  sees 
The  hour-hand  trace  its  slow  degrees, 
^  But  ne'er  can  tell  the  time  of  day 
By  such  a  circumscribed  survey. 

But  Mam  his  firm  foundation  lays 
On  past  experience,  and  surveys 
His  sons  advancinfl;  in  their  might, 
Like  Time,  through  darkness  as  through 
light! 
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TO     MY      BOY      IN      HEAVEN. 

WRITTEN    ON    TUE    ANNIVEB6ABY    OF    HIS    DEATH,    SEPTEMBER    18,    1841. 


BT     U&B.     B.     8.     »ICBOi;.*« 


I. 


I  GAZED  upon  thee !    Wob  it  rigid  Death 

That  sate  enthroned  upon  thine  icy  brow  ? 
Ah  no !  me  thought  I  saw  the  livingr  breath 

Of  life  expand  thy  heaving  breast  but  now : 
He  sleeps !     Tread  soflly  —  wake  him  not !     How  bright 

These  dreams  of  Heaven  upon  his  spirit  fall ! 
They  fold  it  slumbering  'neath  their  wmgs  of  light, 

And  bear  it  up  to  Heaven's  high  festival  — 
The  festival  of  dreams — where  spirits  hold 

Their  deep  communin£rs,  when  the  seraph  Sleep 
Spreads  his  encircling  wmgs,  and  seeks  to  fold 

Earth  to  repose,  and  calm  the  hearts  that  weep. 


II. 


It  was  a  fearful  dream !    Methought  ye  said 

That  he,  my  boy^  was  of  the  earth  no  more  ! 
That  all  the  sentinels  of  life  had  fled, 

And  that  pale  Death  their  portals  guarded  o'er. 
Ye  deemed  that  I  should  weep ;  but  not  a  tear 

Burst  from  the  frozen,  founts  where  they  were  pent. 
Though  dark  foreboding  thought  and  bitter  fear 

Rushed  to  my  heart,  and  baBe  my  soul  lament ! 
He  is  not  dead !  —  he  sleeps !     He  could  not  die. 

So  loved,  so  beautiful !    If  Death  should  bear 
His  spirit  hence,  e'en  to  his  native  sky. 

My  voice  would  pierce  the  inner  temples  there ! 


ill. 


He  is  not  dead  !     Ah !  how  my  spirit  mocks 

The  vain  delusion  !     Can  I  look  on  this. 
And  doubt  whose  hand  each  charmed  vein  now  locks  ? 

I  dare  not  claim  what  Deatli  hath  sealed  as  his ! 
And  thus  I  gave  thee,  Arthur,  to  the  tomb. 

And  saw  the  brow  ofl  pillowed  next  my  heart 
Laid  down  amid  the  dust  and  darkling  gloom. 

To  be,  alas !  too  soon  of  dust  a  part ! 
I  saw  them  heap  the  earth  about  thy  form. 

And  press  the  light  turf  o'er  thy  peaceful  breast, 
Then  leave  thee  to  the  cold  and  brooding  worm. 

As  some  young  dove  in  a  deserted  nest. 


IT. 


I  gazed :  it  was  the  ■utumn's  golden  light 
That  flung  bright  shadows  o  er  thy  new-made  home ) 

While  through  the  trees  that  waved  in  colors  bright, 
I  heard  the  low  sweet  winds  thy  dirges  moan ! 

And  there  was  One  looked  with  me  on  that  scene. 
Who  bade  me  know  our  bitter  loss  thy  gain : 

▼OL.  XIX.  19 
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But  ah !  his  cheek  was  pale  bb  thine,  I  ween, 
And  from  his  eyes  the  hot  tears  fell  like  rain. 

That  eve,  while  gazing  on  the  midnight  sky, 

One  bright  new  star  looked  out  from  its  lone  sphere ; 

We  knew  no  name  to  call  the  stranger  by. 

So  gave  it  thine,  and  deemed  that  thou  wert  near. 

The  Autumn  passed.    How  desolate  was  earth ! 

How  froze  the  lucid  veins  upon  her  brow  ! 
While  oil  the  spectre-winds  now  wandered  forth 

Like  unseen  spirits,  treading  sad  and  slow ; 
Dark,  hoary  Winter  came  with  piercing  breath, 

And  gave  to  Earth  a  passionless  embrace  : 
Ah  me !  't  y^aa  as  the  lip  of  white-browed  Death 

Had  kissed  with  fondness  some  beloved  fiice  : 
The  dazzling  snow-wreath  garlanded  thy  tomb. 

While  each  pale  star,  effulgent  as  the  day. 
Led  forth  its  glittering  beams  amid  the  gloom, 

And  dimpled  Earth,  where  this  white  splendor  lay. 

IT. 

I  lefl  thee ;  wooed  to  that  rich  southern  clime 

Where  glows  the  orange  and  where  blooms  the  rose ; 
The  land  of  passion,  where  the  brow  of  Time 

Dims  not,  but  with  renewed  splendor  glows  ; 
The  joyous  Spring  on  her  triumphal  car 

Rode  through  the  land  in  beauty  and  in  light. 
And  on  the  young  south  wind  flung  wide  and  far 

The  odour  of  her  flowers — her  spirit's  yomig  delight ! 
I  rested  not,  though  all  was  bright  and  green. 

For  still  I  heard  thy  gentle  voice's  moan ; 
My  spirit  leaped  the  darkling  space  between. 

And  kneh,  all  breathless,  by  thy  twilight  home  ! 


TIX. 


One  year  hath  flown  —  one  little  circling  year, 

A  dim,  faint  shadow  of  the  wing  of  Time ; 
Nor  hath  mine  eye  forgot  the  secret  tear, 

Or  heart  to  weave  the  sad  and  mournful  rhyme  : 
I  stand  beside  thee  ;  and  I  quickly  trace 

The  loving  hand  that  hath  been  busy  here : 
Who  gave  such  beauty  to  thy  dwelling-place, 

And  bade  the  fresh  green  grass  wave  lightly  there  ? 
My  heart  is  full,  nor  can  I  say  farewell. 

E'en  to  thy  genUe  shade,  O  spirit  bright ! 
Without  one  prayer  for  him  who  wove  tne  spell 

Of  loveliness,  where  all  was  rayless  night. 


Till. 


CHneinnatij  (Ohio.) 


Not  unremembered  then  thy  narrow  home, 

Within  the  city  of  the  voiceless  dead  ; 
For  hither  oft  a  kindred  form  would  roam. 

And  place  fresh  turf  above  thy  fair  young  head. 
I  stand  beside  thee  !  —  and  again  the  dreams 

Of  olden  time  rise  up  before  my  view. 
And  lulling  sounds,  like  to  t(he  voice  of  streams. 

Float  o'er  my  soul,  soil  a^  the  morning  dew  ! 
Could  prayers  or  tears  of  n^inc  but  win  thee  now 

From  thy  high  walk  around  the  starry  thrones. 
So  selfish  this,  my  tears  Wftuld  cease  to  flow. 

My  voice  refuse  to  faltaf  Ibrth  the  tones. 
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CHAPTER    7IB8T. 


'  Merciful  Heavens !  how  the  guns  boom !  Every  report  tells  of 
destruction  and  death.  The  bombardment  has  commenced;  and  if 
the  enemy  take  the  town,  their  next  step  will  be  here ;  and  if  disposed 
to  be  unmerciful/  exclaimed  the  youth,  pausing  and  looking  tearfully 
at  the  couch  of  his  dying  mother,  '  what  will  become  of  as,  cdready  too 
much  afflicted  ?  There !  again  and  again !  How  the  panes  rattle, 
and  the  whole  house  is  jarred !  Those  cruel  sounds  will  disturb  her 
slumbers  afler  the  restless  night.  Draw  the  curtains  closer  around  her, 
Mary.  But  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  in  vain.'  And  the  youth  bent  his 
bead  to  the  pillow,  and  kissed  his  mother's  brow. 

An  aged  woman  sat  in  an  antique  chair  by  the  bed-side.  She  was 
tall  and  stately.  A  certain  bloom  which  must  have  been  very  bright 
upon  her  young  cheeks  had  never  faded  away,  and  there  was  that 
serene  composure  and  grace  in  her  mien  which  make  up  a  beautiful, 
admired  old  age.  Hers  was  a  serenity  springing  not  from  the  perpetual 
absence  of  sorrow,  or  from  having  ever  dwelt  in  some  vale  of  quiet 
loveliness,  but*  from  an  energy  which  had  risen  triumphant  over  the 
most  poignant  griefs,  and  a  cheering  faith  which  looked  beyond  the 
grave.  '  My  child,'  said  she,  clasping  the  hand  of  the  agitated  boy, 
'  never  let  despair  fasten  on  so  young  a  heart.  If  you  tremble  and  weep 
on  the  first  threshold  of  life,  how  can  you  breast  the  mighty  griefs  and 
conflicts  of  the  world  ?  Learn  even  thus  early  in  the  hour  of  darkness 
to  hope  for  the  glimmerings  of  light.  Though  your  father  be  dead  in 
his  country's  cause,  and  she,  poor  sufferer  1  your  only  parent  on  earth, 
in  God's  good  pleasure  may  soon  die,  learn  to  look  up  with  me,  and  to 
say  confidingly,  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  ! ' 

Tears  and  smiles  gleamed  at  that  same  moment  from  the  uplifled 
eyes  of  the  aged  woman,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  caught  the  very 
spirit  which  makes  the  angels  happy.  And  then  with  a  fine  eloquence, 
which  consisted  rather  in  aspect  and  expression,  and  in  the  mournful 
scene,  than  in  any  words  which  can  be  committed  to  our  page,  she  pro- 
ceeded, holding  the  boy's  hand  still  in  her  own  :  '  Let  God  be  your 
refuge  from  this  time,  ray  son ;  and  whenever  troubles  come  you  shall 
not  flee  to  him  in  vain.  You  shall  be  shielded  from  those  which  are 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  by  the  merciful  hand  of  Him  who  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  you  shall  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  world 
with  a  strength  not  your  own.  Look  at  me,  Fleance.  Am  not  I 
three-score  years  old  and  ten,  and  have  I  ever  despaired?  I  have  seen 
nearly  all  who  were  dear  to  me  and  who  set  out  with  me  in  the  journey 
of  life  one  by  one  fall  away  from  my  side,  until  I  am  left  almost  alone 
and  unsupported  except  by  Hisfv     I  have  beheld  my  fondest  hopes  all 
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perish,  and  I  live  but  to  acknowledge  God's  goodness,  and  to  enjoy 
his  benefits,  and  yield  a  willing  submission  to  his  providences;  and 
cheerfully  will  I  abide,  while  I  have  one  to  love  in  the  world,  and  while 
with  these  feeble  arms  I  can  sustain  one  drooping  head.  Listen  to  me, 
Fleance,  and  let  me  say  nqw  what  I  may  not  have  so  good  an  opportu- 
nity agaiti  of  saying.     Should  your  mother  die ' 

The  boy  looked  up  and  trembled  as  with  an  ague.  '  Say  not  so ! ' 
said  he.  'It  cannot  be;  at  least  not  yet — not  yet!  She  has  been 
better  for  a  week  past.' 

'  All  things  are  possible  with  God,  my  son ;  let  us  ever  hope  the  best. 
But  whenever  such  an  event  may  come,  you  will  be  left  alone  to  guard 
your  sister ;  she  is  your  only  one.  I  need  not  implore  you  to  cherish 
and  defend  her.  Your  own  kind  heart  prompts  you  to  do  all  that. 
But  should  I  too  die,  and  the  aged  must  expect  to  die  soon,  there  are 
truths  which  you  must  diligently  instil  into  her  young  mind,  and  teach 
her  to  read  that  blessed  Book  which  my  poor  dim  eyes  would  have 
delighted  to  teach  before  they  were  closed  for  ever.' 

The  boy's  countenance  sparkled  with  an  unwonted  intelligence,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hand  involuntarily  to  that  sacred  Book  which  lay 
near,  silently  indicated  by  his  looks  a  promise  which  carried  with  it 
the  force  and  solemnity  of  an  oath.  Then  dashing  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  he  ran  to  seek  his  young  sister  in  the  garden,  whither  she  had  just 
gone.  She  was  playing  among  the  flowers,  wildly  beautiful  as  they. 
Taking  her  by  the  hand  he  led  her  back  into  the  melancholy  apart- 
ment from  which  she  had  escaped,  and  made  her  contemplate  the  faded 
form  of  her  parent.  '  She  is  her  mother's  image,'  whispered  the  aged 
woman,  '  her  image  to  the  very  life.  The  same  speaking  lineaments, 
the  same  auburn  ringlets,  the  same  soft  large  eyes.' 

The  child  gazed  about  her  unconsciously,  awed  into  sil^ice,  but 
unable  to  appreciate  the  emotions  which  agitated  their  hearts.  With 
the  exception  of  the  dreadful  sound  of  the  distant  cannon,  and  the 
ticking  of  a  watch,  and  the  hard  respiration  of  the  sleeper,  a  hushed 
stillness  prevailed.  At  last  some  women  who  were  neighbors  came 
into  the  room  to  inquire  how  the  sick  person  did.  They  looked  omi- 
nously at  .her,  whispered  among  themselves,  and  then  shook  their  heads. 
'  I  have  just  been  told,'  said  one,  *  of  a  remedy  which  has  done  wonders 
in  consumption.' 

'  Consumption ! '  exclaimed  the  youth,  looking  up  in  consternation, 
and  struck  with  the  matter-of-fect  air  of  the  speaker.  The  dame  went 
on  to  say : 

'  The  tea  of  liverwort  has  been  known  to  cure  the  most  desperate 
cases,  if  one  can  put  any  faith  in  what  is  told  one.  It  is  true  our  poor 
neighbor  was  not  so  far  gone  as  this  dear  lady,  but  he  was  wonderfully 
ill.  No  one  would  have  believed  that  he  could  live  a  month.  He  was 
wasted  away  to  a  shadow.  He  had  hectic  fever,  night-sweats,  and  a 
cough  that  was  painful  to  listen  to ;  and  he  was  getting  worse,  until  some 
one  told  him  to  take  the  tea  of  liverwort,  and  he  did  so  night  and 
morning,  and  now  he  is  a  hale  man,  and  ascribes  his  life  to  it.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  a  great  remedy  in  consumption.' 

'  Liverwort ! '  exclaimed  the  boy,  starting  from  his  seat  with  eager 
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pleasure;  'then  I  know  where  it  may  be  found,  and  I  will  go  instantly 
to  obtain  it.  It  grows  in  the  woods  where  Mary  and  I  used  to  gather 
wild  strawberries  in  June.  Spare  me  a  little  while,  grand-mother.  The 
san  is  three  hours  high,  and  I  will  gather  a  goodly  parcel  before  he 
goes  down.' 

'  Do  not  stay  long,  my  love.  Do  not  be  absent  after  night-fall.' 
The  youth  went  to  the  door,  then  came  back  a  moment,  drew  the 
curtains  of  the  bed,  and  looked  upon  his  mother's  face.  It  was  calm 
and  peaceful,  but  the  cheeks  how  sunken !  At  times  a  transient  smile 
would  flit  over  it,  as  if  some  pleasant  image  were  suggested,  or  as  if  she 
were  anticipating  those  happy  scenes  which  could  not  be  won  without  a 
^^W^^  —  the  last  struggle  of  death.  He  gazed  long  and  ardently ; 
then  he  took  a  little  basket  upon  his  arm  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER    SECOND. 


As  he  left  the  cottage  (it  was  the  cottage  where  he  had  been  born) 
he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  about  its  portals,  that 
all  things  wore  an  air  of  neglect.  The  vines  wandered  about  wildly, 
the  rose^rees  drooped  to  the  earth,  and  seemed  to  lament  the  hand 
which  had  ceased  to  care  for  them  of  late.  Neatness  and  trim  embel- 
lishments speak  of  life  and  taste  and  happiness  and  hope.  But 
around  the  household  where  Death  hovers  and  threatens  to  be  present 
with  his  dark  wing,  flowers  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  fields  as 
well  as  the  blue  skies  above  them  are  nugatory  and  vain.  The  time 
may  indeed  come  again  when  we  may  merrily  keep  tune  with  the  birds 
of  spring-time,  or  with  the  reaper  as  he  binds  the  sheaves  of  harvest ; 
but  we  have  no  heart  to  enjoy  the  bloom  or  to  gather  the  flowers  which 
spring  up  in  the  valley  of  tears.  Nevertheless,  the  youth  stretched 
forth  his  hand  instinctively,  and  grasping  a  handful  of  half-blown  roses 
which  grew  from  a  single  stalk,  placed  them  in  the  crown  of  his  hat  as 
he  hastened  forth  upon  his  filial  errand.  He  took  a  solitary  path  which 
led  to  the  neighboring  woods.  He  had  just  turned  an  angle  of  it, 
when  a  young  woman  met  him  from  a  near  cottage.  She  might  have 
been  a  year  older  than  himself,  and  he  stopped  to  converse  with  her  a 
moment ;  and  the  conversation  was  with  the  easy  familiarity  of  those 
who  from  their  childhood  had  been  friends.  'The  good  news  has 
already  reached  us,'  said  she,  brightening  in  all  her  features ; '  the  enemy 
have  been  repulsed.' 

'  The  enemy ! '  exclaimed  the  youth,  reflecting  back  the  same  sud- 
den joy,  and  holding  the  girl's  hand ;  '  I  seem  at  this  moment  to  have 
none  upon  earth.' 

A  crimson  hue  flashed  over  her  cheeks  and  then  receded  as  sud- 
denly. A  winning  story  had  been  told  without  words.  Minutes 
winged  their  flight;  but  hours  would  have  seemed  as  minutes.  At 
last  the  youth  reproached  himself  for  tarrying  so  long,  and  hurried  on 
without  revealing  to  her  his  errand.  He  could  notiielp  glancing  back- 
ward once;  he  saw  her  retreating  form,  and  smiled.  She  was  one 
whom  having  once  seen  one  might  well  look  back  upon,  and  by  virtue 
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of  that  second  glance  the  heart  would  take  her  image  indelibly;  and 
if  she  were  never  seen  again,  it  would  be  an  era  in  that  heart's 
HISTORY.  He  walked  with  quicker  step  and  with  a  better  spirit.  He 
felt  happier  than  before.  The  gloom  of  external  things  had  in  a 
measure  vanished,  and  they  appeared  in  all  their  natural  pleasantness, 
and  his  heart  swelled  with  a  calm  courage,  and  his  destiny  seemed  more 
clear.  Thus  it  is  that  a  beautiful  compensation  is  visible  in  God's 
severe  providence ;  and  when  one  affection  is  blasted  or  buried,  there 
springs  up  a  newer,  sweeter  one,  sometimes  from  its  very  grave. 

The  youth  went  into  the  woods  and  began  to  search  diligently  and 
not  without  success  for  the  plant  which  he  had  heard  spoken  of  He 
knew  it  by  its  pale  flower,  not  unlike  the  violet.  He  pictured  to  him- 
self its  healing  qualities,  and  he  put  the  plants  into  the  little  basket 
with  a  firm  confidence  that  they  might  bring  back  the  hue  of  health  to 
his  mother's  cheek  and  happiness  to  his  home.  And  certainly  a  sim- 
pler cause  than  a  slender  flower  has  sometimes  been  suflicient  to  avert 
the  shafts  of  death.  He  was  very  happy  in  this  occupation,  and  labored 
until  his  back  was  weary,  when  perceiving  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
down,  and  remembering  his  promise,  he  directed  his  footsteps  toward 
home.  He  had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  when  he  stopped  to  refresh 
the  plants  at  a  pure  spring  which  bubbled  up  on  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

As  he  was  engaged  in  this  way,  reclining  idly  on  the  turf,  he  was 
attracted  by  a  sudden  noise,  and  looking  behind  him  saw  four  men  of 
a  rude  aspect,  who  were  unknown  to  him.  He  was  not  alarmed,  except 
at  the  suddenness  of  their  presence,  apprehending  nothing.  But  in  an 
instant,  before  he  could  make  any  resistance  or  utter  any  cry,  his  mouth 
was  closed,  his  arms  were  tightly  pinioned,  and  he  was  dragged  by  a 
lonely  path  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  ruflians  then  placed  him 
in  a  boat  which  lay  ready,  manned  the  oars,  and  pulled  rapidly  from  the 
shore.  Twilight  concealed  the  deed.  He  had  been  hurried  away  by  a 
press-gang. 


CHAPTER    THIRD. 


When  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  he  did  not  return  home, 
surprise  and  alarm  seized  on  the  unhappy  household.  What  ulterior 
object  could  have  detained  him  ?  He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
thoroughfares  to  have  lost  his  path  in  the  woods  or  ignorantly  to  have 
strayed  to  a  distance.  The  neighboring  people  were  kind,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  apprehension.  They  took  lanterns  and  commenced  a 
vigilant  search ;  but  they  saw  nothing  except  the  flare  of  the  lights  as 
they  streamed  over  chasm  and  ravine  and  rivulet,  relieving  the  intense 
darkness.  They  stopped  at  intervals,  making  the  woods  ring  with  their 
shouts ;  the  only  response  which  they  received  was  the  echo  of  their 
own  voices.  The  next  day  they  renewed  the  search  with  the  same 
success,  but  they  found  the  basket  filled  with  liverwort  by  the  spring; 
and  unable  to  trace  his  footsteps,  they  returned,  and  said  that  he  must 
have  strayed  to  the  river  and  been  drowned. 

The  night  which  came  on  was  indeed  gloomy  in  the  chamber  of  the 
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dying.  A  storm  which  had  been  long  brewing  burst  upon  the  earth 
with  relentless  fury.  The  large,  heavy  drops  dashed  against  the  panes  of 
glass,  and  the  heavens  were  incessantly  lit  up  with  sharp  lightning. 
If  the  wanderer  indeed  lived  and  was  in  the  woods,  which  at  that  time 
were  thick  and  inextricable,  and  extended  for  many  miles  in  that 
vicinity,  what  but  divine  power  could  preserve  him  without  food  or 
shelter  through  the.  inclement  night !  A  child  had  been  once  bewil- 
dered in  these  same  woods,  and  they  were  unable  to  discover  its  hiding- 
place,  though  sometimes  near  enough  to  listen  to  its  feeble  cries,  until 
at  last  it  was  found  by  chance  on  a  winter's  day,  lying  on^  the  ground, 
with  berries  in  its  hand,  naked  and  starved  and  frozen. 

The  aged  woman  sat  by  the  bed-side  rocking  to  and  fro,  or  with  her 
head  bent  down  upon  her  hands  in  agony.  But  her  spirit  was  absorbed 
in  prayer  to  the  Father  who  ordereth  all  things  in  his  providence ;  and 
pausing  not  to  inquire  why  the  innocent  were  afflicted,  or  to  deprecate 
His  rod,  she  begged  only  for  sustenance,  and  that  all  things  might  work 
together  for  good.  And  it  is  the  prayer  of  such  which  bringeth  peace 
to  the  spirit,  and  caiiseth  it  to  be  lifled  heavenward  above  the  vapors  of 
the  low  earth,  as  the  fragile  plant  beaten  down  with  storms  looks  up  to 
salute  the  sun-god.  When  she  arose  from  the  conflict  she  exhibited 
the  same  serene  composure  which  had  so  long  glowed  upon  her  visage, 
as  if  it  came  from  some  perpetual  source.  Yet  not  unconsonant,  a  tear 
of  pure  pity  stole  from  her  eye.  She  noticed  the  small  basket  con- 
taining the  healing  plants,  remembering  by  whose  hand  they  had  been 
plucked,  and  resolving  to  try  their  virtue,  singled  out  a  few,  and  placed 
them  over  the  fire  to  be  boiled.  But  the  last  tribute  of  an  affection  so 
touchingly  bestowed  was  vain.  The  sick  woman  arousing,  demanded 
impatiently  her  absent  son.  They  invented  some  tale,  which  little 
satisfied  her  mind,  that  he  had  gone  to  a  distance  to  obtain  efficacious 
medicines,  and  would  soon  return. 

The  storm  howled  without.  At  midnight,  when  the  taper  burned 
dimly  on  the  hearth,  and  the  little  Mary  slept  in  her  couch  as  soundly  and 
as  sweetly  as  if  there  were  no  troubles  either  within  or  without,  and 
only  the  watchers  were  up,  a  f!ash,  a  crash,  blinding,  appalling,  burst  on 
the  very  roof,  and  a  sulphureous  vapor  filled  the  house ;  and  rising  above 
the  winds  and  pelting  rain  without,  a  cry  struck  upon  the  startled  ear, 
*  Fire,  fire,  fire  ! '  The  alarm  spread  far  and  wide,  and  a  crowd 
assembled,  gazing  astonished  at  the  rare  spectacle.  The  flames  spread 
upward  and  burst  out  in  every  quarter,  and  whhled  round,  and  irre- 
trievably wrapt  the  whole  house ;  and  in  the  deep  confusion,  forth  from 
the  crackling  rafters  and  the  ashes  of  a  once  happy  home  a  litter  was 
hastily  borne  to  the  nearest  house  which  offered  shelter ;  and  there 
many  steps  were  passing  in  and  out,  and  strange  faces  gazed  on  the 
dying. 

It  was  a  scene  of  wonder,  confusion,  terror.  No  master-spirit 
directed  the  agitated  people ;  and  on  the  first  moment  when  the 
houseless  family  could  reflect  with  calmness,  they  discovered  that  the 
little  Btary  was  missing.  Painful  suspense  reigned  in  their  bosoms,  and 
a  messenger  hastened  to  bring  tidings ;  but  at  that  moment  a  rough 
kind  rustio.  brought  in  the  frightened  child,  and  she  clung  trembling 
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to  the  neck  of  her  old  relative.  An  ejaculation,  a  burst  of  thanksgi?- 
ing  came  from  the  lips  of  the  latter.  Then  she  consigned  the  child  to 
the  arms  of  another,  and  turned  to  watch  with  attentive  eye  a  fearful 
paroxysm  of  the  motlier.  Merciful  Heavens  1  one  other  such,  and  she 
would  cease  to  live.  But  her  spirit  yet  lingered  a  little  around  earth, 
although  full  plumed  for  heaven ;  and  willing  to  impart  with  her  lips  the 
last  kiss,  and  to  breathe  the  last  farewell,  she  murmured  passionately, 
though  with  a  faltering  voice:  'My  son!  my  son! — where  is  mt 
SON ! '  

CHAPTSB  FOUBTH. 

He  was  far  away  over  the  wide,  wide  sea.  When  he  had  been  so 
ruthlessly  torn  from  his  home  on  the  evening  when  he  had  gone  forth  on 
such  a  worthy  errand,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  a  little  from  his 
surprise,  he  became  conscious  by  the  plashing  of  oars  and  the  sound 
of  the  water  on  the  keel  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  sea-faring  men ; 
but  whither  borne  or  for  what  purpose  he  could  form  no  conjecture. 
Not  a  word  was  exchanged  among  the  ruffian  gang,  but  they  pulled 
hard  at  the  oars,  and  toward  the  river's  mouth.  In  an  hour  or  more 
they  came  under  the  dark  shadows  of  a  ship's  deck,  and  forcing  the 
youth  to  ascend  a  steep  ladder,  instantly  ushered  him  upon  scenes 
which  were  to  him  those  of  a  new  life.  When  he  knew  that  the  sails 
were  set,  and  felt  himself  borne  swiftly  away,  he  could  not  tell  whither, 
he  supplicated  and  wept  in  agony,  surprise,  and  rage.  It  was  ^dl 
futile.  The  breeze  blew  freshly,  and  when  the  morning  dawned  he 
was  far  from  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  from  the  friends  of  his 
youth.  As  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  dim  shores,  and  endeavored^ 
to  recall  the  events  of  the  night,  he  could  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of 
his  senses  as  to  what  had  really  happened,  for  all  appeared  like  a 
dream.  As  however  the  full  reality  burst  upon  his  mind,  he  was  ready 
to  die  with  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  grief. 

Days  passed  over  him,  and  he  learned  to  submit  to  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  such  a  cruel  bondage,  yielding  a  silent,  sullen  obedience,  and 
jeered  at  by  the  rude  companions  of  his  life.  He  went  mechanically 
about  his  allotted  tasks,  ^rapt  in  a  sort  of  oblivion,  except  when  a 
memory  of  the  past  flashing  over  his  mind  drove  him  to  the  very  brink 
of  madness.  One  day  he  had  ascended  to  the  mast-head,  and  as  far  as 
his  eye  could  reach  looked  over  the  vast  magnificent  sea.  It  was 
calm  and  silent,  and  not  a  sail  was  to  be  descried  over  all  the  boundless 
expanse.  Weary  and  sick  at  heart,  he  sought  for  some  token  of  his 
childhood's  home ;  and  as  he  drew  forth  the  withered  roses  whose 
fragrance  was  not  all  gone,  by  them  he  pledged  himself  that  he  never 
would  forget  his  lost  friends.  Then  the  circumstances  of  his  departure 
recurring  to  him,  and  how  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  mother's  parting 
blessing,  and  that  he  might  never  return  to  his  native  village  again, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  some  good  genius,  he  would  have  leaped 
into  the  sea.  As  he  lay  in  his  hammock,  and  ventured  to  reflect  at  all, 
the  same  madness  and  despair  possessed  him ;  and  in  a  transport  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  an  instrument  of  death,  and  his  heart 
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encouraged  him  to  commit  the  great  crime;  but  a  torrent  of  tears  com- 
ing instantly  to  his  relief  removed  the  weight  which  oppressed  him ;  and 
remembering  at  that  moment  the  admonitions  last  given  by  one  whom 
he  had  loved,  and  whom  he  never  expected  to  behold  again,  he  lifted 
up  his  swollen  eyes  and  exclaimed,  *Ocr  Father  who  art  iit 
Heaven  !  * 


CHAPTBB    FI7TB. 


Then  he  fell  inta  a  tranquil  repose.  Wandering  back  Xa  the^ 
untroubled  scenes  of  his  life,  he  was  on  the  firm  land,  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  birds,  and  to  the  murmuring  of  streams,  and  to  the  music  of 
his  native  fields.  The  errand  on  which  he  had  gone  had  proved'  suc- 
cessful, and  there  was  a  magical  virtue  in  the  plants  he  had  gath- 
ered, which  had  restored  the  lost  bloom  to  his  mother's  cheeks ;  and 
he  saw  one  radiant  with  beauty,  whose  love  could  never  change,  but 
was  reserved  for  him  to  make  his  life  happy.  All  this  was  a  sweet 
dream.  But  it  did  not  make  the  morning  wretched  which  scattered  its 
brief  illusion,  but  imparted  a  firmer  courage,  and  seemed  a  welcome 
assurance  of  that  which  was  to  be.  Thus  Hope  like  a  sweet  singer 
follows  us  wherever  we  go  upon  earth ;  and  though  she  may  not  deceive 
our  vigilant  hours,  she  leads  the  unguarded  mind  gently  captive  in 
dreams.  Once  as  the  youth  looked  abroad  from  his  station,  with  only 
the  sea  around  him  and  the  heaven  above  him,  as  the  hart  panteth  for 
the  water  brooks  so  his  soul  desired  the  word  of  God. 

Nor  was  the  wish  which  might  have  been  considered  a  silent  prayer 
unheard  or  ungranted.  A  comrade  was  committed  solemnly  to  the 
deep.  He  obtained  one  relic  found  among  his  treasures,  and  on  the 
title-page  of  the  book  was  engraven  '  Holy  Bible.'  Had  he  left  his  own 
home  a  willing  wanderer,  such  would  have  been  the  last  and  best  gift 
which  with  the  kiss  of  parting  affection  would  have  been  bestowed ;  and 
it  is  hard  and  it  is  perilous  to  go  far,  far  away  on  the  long  weary  jour- 
neys of  adventure  or  ambition,  without  this  only  chart,  to  guide  to  a 
protected  haven,  or  to  bring  back  the  erring  footsteps  to  the  paths  of 
innocence  and  peace.  Weary,  dejected,  spirit-stricken,  the  youth  found 
golden  promises  and  a  certain  solace  in  God's  Book.  He  made  it  his 
companion  (for  he  found  none  otl^er)  at  morning  and  at  noon,  and  at 
midnight;  in  sunshine  and  in  storm  and  in  battle;  and  it  shared  his 
safety ;  and  when  the  ship  struck  a  coral-reef,  he  swam  with  it  in  triumph 
to  the  desert  shore. 

Years  rolled  over  him,  and  the  contact  of  the  rude  world  had  wrought 
its  transforming  influence  on  his  character.  He  had  armed  his  soul 
with  a  stern  strength  and  resolution,  and  for  the  imbecility  of  youth  he 
had  exchanged  the  vigor  and  energy  of  manhood.  During  the  long 
iifterval  he  had  no  tidings  or  missives  from  the  home  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  remember  with  tears  and  sadness.  At  last  with  emo- 
tions which  cannot  be  defined  (for  so  much  of  pain  and  doubt  was 
mingled  with  a  sense  of  pleasure)  he  found  himself  wafted  toward  the 
very  haven  whence  he  bad  set  out     Here  in  terror  and  agony  and 
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compulsion  he  had  commenced  his  wanderings,  and  he  could  not  tell 
what  termination  they  might  now  have.  He  had  found  his  country,  but 
he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  his  home.  . 

Nevertheless  with  a  bounding  throb  he  leaped  upon  his  native  shore, 
and  leaving  the  busy  mart,  directed  his  swifl  steps  by  a  well-remembered 
path  into  the  fields.  The  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  sky,  and  the 
summer  air  was  sweet ;  and  instead  of  the  rustling  of  cordage  and  the 
beating  of  waves  he  heard  the  evening  carol  of  the  birds.  How  sweet 
the  transition  from  the  dreary  immensity  of  ocean  to  the  verdant  limits 
of  fields  and  groves  I  Oh !  who  can  know,  save  he  whose  heart  has 
sprung  toward  the  sea,  and  bounded  like  a  bird  in  triumph  over  the 
waste  of  waters,  what  rapture  it  is  to  visit  the  land  once  more,  to  wit- 
ness the  sweet  round  of  the  seasons,  to  behold  the  verdure  of  fields,  the 
foliage  of  trees,  and  the  beauty  of  flowers ;  to  listen  to  the  lowing  of 
herds  upon  the  hills,  to  the  noisy  gladness  of  the  running  rill,  to  the 
murmur  of  winds  through  the  solemn  groves,  and  to  suspend  the  votive 
chaplet  in  the  temple  where  he  offers  up  his  prayers  I  As  he  advanced 
upon  his  path,  every  step  seemed  to  awaken  old  images,  and  the  whole 
train  of  associations  which  connects  the  present  with  the  past ;  ever 
bringing  before  him  some  spot  remembered  by  romantic  reveries,  plea* 
sant  adventures,  holiday  rambles  or  fond  partings ;  and  familiar  faces 
glanced  by  him  without  the  well-known  recognition  of  other  years  ;  for 
he  was  unrevealed  to  all  by  reason  of  a  changed  aspect,  and  durst  not 
make  any  inquiries,  but  chose  to  remain  a  little  longer  in  suspense. 

Presently  he  knew  by  the  dense  monuments  which  were  seen  at  a 
distance  that  he  was  approaching  the  village  place  of  graves ;  and  beyond 
it  he  saw  through  the  trees  the  spire  of  a  small  church  glittering  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  slumbered  the  generations  of  those  who  were 
once  the  life  of  yonder  hamlet.  A  path  led  transversely  over  the  spot, 
and  it  was  the  daily  thoroughfare  of  those  who  hoped,  and  many  with  a 
religious  trust,  at  one  day  to  partake  of  its  quiet  rest.  When  he 
approached  the  spot  sacred  to  the  repose  of  those  whom  he  had  loved, 
he  wavered  and  stood  still,  and  averted  his  eyes  and  trembled.  His 
boyish  feelings  returned  and  impetuously  swayed  his  whole  soul.  As 
one  who  gazes  upon  a  dark  seal,  and  puts  it  away  from  him  unbroken, 
and  anticipates  all,  he  hesitated  to  read  the  first  intelligence  from  home. 
When  at  last  he  looked  toward  the  scene  he  saw  an  additional  white 
stone,  but  only  one,  marking  the  place'of  another  grave.  Many  reason- 
ings passed  through  his  mind ;  he  was  in  doubt  and  perplexity  to  whom 
it  should  belong.  Bending  over  it  by  the  dim  light  of  day,  he  deci- 
phered the  inscription.  He  was  standing  over  his  mother's  grave.  He 
remained  there  a  little  while,  and  the  tears  which  fell  from  his  eyes  were 
very  silent.  Then  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  cottage,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  a  pile  of  stones  and  ashes,  and  some  charred  timbers,  he 
sat  down  wearied  on  a  large  stone  which  used  to  be  the  old  threshold. 

Two  young  women  were  drawing  water  from  the  well.  It  was  one 
of  ancient  construction.  An  upright  trunk  of  an  old  tree  stood  near 
the  spring,  and  where  its  first  branches  had  once  jutted  forth  a  hori- 
zontal beam  was  pivoted,  loaded  at  one  extremity,  and  so  the  water- 
buckets  attached  to  the  other  were  easily  drawn  up.     He  longed  to  taste 
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the  waters ;  and  rising  from  where  he  sat,  and  begging  of  them  a  little 
to  alleviate  his  thirst,  he  found  them  sparkling  and  sweet  as  they  were 
wont  to  be.  Oh!  many  a  time  had  he  drunk  of  them  and  been 
refreshed,  and  many  a  time  had  he  looked  down  upon  them  in  boyhood 
to  see  his  image,  and  many  a  time  had  he  bathed  his  brow  in  them 
when  weary,  and  many  a  time  had  he  given  them  to  the  way-faring  man 
who  asked  for  them,  and  that  too  with  a  spirit  which  makes  a  cup  of 
water  doubly  prized.  And  now,  while  he  eagerly  quaffed  them  again, 
his  eyes  acknowledged  the  matchless  beauty  of  her  who  ^ve  the  boon; 
and  as  he  restored  the  cup  with  no  ungracious  air,  he  inquired  if  those 
who  once  dwelt  there  with  the  exception  of  her  who  slumbered  in  the 
chucch^yard  still  lived,  and  <  they  answered  yes,  and  they  pointed  to  a 
cottage  dimly  seen  among  the  trees. 

When  he  turned  away  and  left  them,  following  the  directions 
which  had  been  given,  they  whispered  eagerly  together  for  a  moment, 
and  then  one  of  them  leaving  her  companion  sought  her  own  home,  and 
wildly  rushed  into  its  doors;  and  when  inquired  of  by  those  who  could 
not  comprehend  her  hurried  air,  she  could  only  laugh  and  weep  alter- 
nately. 

CHAPTER    SIXTH. 

When  the  returned  wanderer  had  followed  the  direction  of  the 
maidens,  he  came  in  a  few  moments  to  a  secluded  habitation,  and 
hovered  around  it  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  retreating  frequently  from 
the  threshold,  and  not  knowing  how  to  make  his  presence  known.  At 
last  he  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  which  he  should  have 
recognized  bade  him  enter.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  sat  down  as 
a  stranger  would  in  the  house  which  afforded  him  a  casual  welcome ; 
but  his  heart  told  him  that  he  had  found  a  secure  resting-place ;  whence, 
after  so  many  storms,  he  need  not  depart  again  upon  his  troublesome 
journey. 

Ah !  how  like  a  pleasant  picture  was  the  scene  which  he  beheld  1 
The  old  clock  telling  the  flight  of  time  in  the  corner ;  the  old  Bible  lying 
open  on  the  polished  stand ;  an  aged  woman,  blind  and  bent  down  by 
infirmities,  listening  attentively,  while  a  beautiful  child,  whose  ringlets 
fell  away  luxuriantly  from  her  brow,  read  to  her  out  of  that  book.  The 
guest  composing  himself,  would  have  affected  a  short  concealment,  but 
unrestrained  affection  wears  an  ill  disguise.  For  the  aged  woman  arose 
when  he  spoke,  and  her  sightless  eyes  appeared  again  to  beam  w^ith 
pleasure ;  and  as  she  took  his  hand  in  her  own,  she  said  that  strange 
music  greeted  her  ears,  for  the  voice  she  listened  to  sounded  marvel- 
lously like  that  of  her  hoy.  So  as  one  detected  in  an  unworthy  act  he 
confessed  all,  and  joyfully  wept  in  her  embrace.  Then  she  asked  him 
whence  he  came,  and  he  replied  from  over  the  sea. 

It  takes  few  words  and  but  a  little  time  to  tell  the  story  whose  plot 
and  incidents  and  stirring  events  up  to  its  denouement  have  filled  up 
the  weary  interval  of  many  years.  And  when  we  compute  the  total 
amount  of  all  which  we  have  done  and  suffered,  how  doth  it  dwindle 
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down  to  a  small  reckoning.  We  toil  and  bustle,  and  struggle  and  labor 
through  many  a  day  —  and  one  page  suffices  to  declare  the  whole !  How 
bappily  the  moments  flew  beneath  the  humble  roof  in  listening  to  the 
mutual  story !  And  the  youth  found  that  prayers  had  never  ceased  to 
ascend  for  him  from  one  faithful  heart,  and  perchance  they  had  reached 
Heaven,  and  were  answered  at  the  very  moment  when  he  would  have 
despaired  Thus  it  is  that  one  rushes  in  som^  passionate  hour  to  the 
crisis  of  his  fate,  and  trembles,  while  in  another  clime  the  taper  burns 
in  the  obscure  chamber,  and  the  prayer  goes  up  which  lets  loose  the 
guardian  angel  to  stay  the  guilty  hand. 

Rumor,  which  is  ever  busy,  flew  over  the  little  neighborhood,  and 
groups  of  the  aged  and  the  young  waited  not  for  a  better  opportunity  to 
gaze  upon  the  lost  found.  Kindly  intrusive,  they  mingled  their  tears, 
and  embraces,  and  exclamations,  and  eager  questions,  with  those  of  the 
small  household,  and  could  with  difficulty  believe  the  truth.  The  young 
man  missed  indeed  the  greeting  of  some  who  would  have  given  him  no 
less  warm  a  welcome ;  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  had  gone  whither 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  partings.  But  he  pressed  alone,  beneath  the 
holy  light  of  even,  the  hand  which  had  given  him  the  water  to  drink  at 
the  spring ;  and  that  night,  beneath  the  trysting-willow,  he  kissed  the 
brow  which  for  so  many  waning  moons  had  been  gathering  paleness. 

A  year  passed  over  from  the  date  of  these  events,  and  then  another 
aspect  presented  itself  in  the  youth's  dream  of  life.  The  church- 
going  bell  sounded  solemnly,  and  the  long  procession  winding  through 
the  green  lanes  and  alleys  paused  at  the  ready-made  grave,  and  ashes 
were  committed  to  ashes  again,  and  dust  to  dust.  We  acknowledge  the 
just  debt  of  nature  when  the  old  depart,  and  brush  away  the  tears 
which  are  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  for  the  young,  not  to  recur  to  them 
again.  As  well  might  we  weep  when  the  glorious  sun  sinks  down  in 
the  sky  at  evening,  or  when  any  glowing  light  is  quenched  in  darkness, 
or  when  flowers  having  finished  their  beautiful  career  drop  their  petals 
to  the  earth,  or  when  the  leaves  wither  and  die  at  autumn,  or  when  the 
wheat-crop  is  mowed  down  by  the  sickle,  golden  and  fully  ripe.  And 
it  is  better  for  them,  afler  having  smiled  with  those  who  have  smiled  and 
wept  with  those  who  have  wept,  and  passed  through  all  life's  checkered 
scenes  and^  acquitted  them  of  all  its  duties,  and  borne  all  its  trials  and 
heroically  contended  with  its  powers  of  evil,  to  lie  down  and  sleep  with 
patient  waiting  in  the  grave  ! 

When  the  youth  returned  from  paying  the  last  tribute  to  the  old, 
and  passed  by  his  native  cottage,  he  saw  it  still  in  ruins,  and  resolved  to 
rescue  the  place  from  long  neglect.  So  ere  long  he  ordered  the  rubbish 
to  be  cleared  away,  and  a  new  cottage  arose  from  the  ashes,  and  became 
the  abode  of  hospitality.  And  its  precincts  were  as  sweet  and  as 
verdant  as  ever,  and  the  neglected  plants  took  root  and  flourished  again ; 
and  bright  faces  gathered  around  the  hearth ;  while,  equal  to  any  fortune, 
he  who  had  been  so  severely  schooled  in  the  past  learned  not  to  despair 
of  the  future ;  but  burying  all  his  griefs  and  forgetting  all  his  sorrows 
in  the  bosom  of  his  young  wife,  he  experienced  once  more,  and  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  what  it  is  to  be  happy. 
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STANZAS. 

*Z.OOX    VOT    TXOV    TJPOV    THS    WZHB    WSBW    XT    !•    BSD.' 

BT    WZltrSAlC    rZTT   TAIKSB. 

I. 

O  SOFT  sleep  the  hills  in  their  sunny  repose 

In  the  lands  of  the  South,  where  the  vine  gaily  grows ; 

And  blithesome  the  hearts  of  the  vintagers  be 

In  the  grape-porpled  vales  of  the  isles  of  the  sea ! 

ti. 

And  fair  is  the  wine  when  its  splendor  is  poured 
From  silver  and  gold  round  the  festival  board, 
Where  the  mafic  of  music  awakes  in  its  power^ 
And  wit  gilda  ue  fast-fiJling  sands  of  the  hour. 

III. 

Tet  lift  not  the  wine-cup,  though  pleasure  may  swim 
Mid  the  bubbles  that  flash  round  its  roseate  brim ; 
For  dark  in  the  depths  of  the  fountains  below 
Are  the  sirens  that  lurk  by  the  vortex  of  wo  ! 

IT. 

They  have  lured  the  gay  spirit  of  Childhood  astray, 
While  it  dreamed  not  of  wiles  on  its  radiant  way, 
And  the  soil  cheek  of  Beauty  they  've  paled  in  ita  bloom, 
And  quenched  her  bright  eyes  in  the  damps  of  the  tomb ! 

T. 

They  have  torn  the  live  wreath  from  the  brow  of  the  Brave, 
And  changed  his  proud  heart  to  the  heart  of  the  slave; 
And  e'en  the  fair  fame  of  the  good  and  the  just 
With  the  gray  hairs  of  age  they  have  trampled  in  dust. 

TI. 

Then  lid  not  the  wine-cup,  though  pleasure  may  swim 
Like  an  angel  of  light  round  its  roseate  brim ; 
For  dark  in  the  depths  of  the  fountains  below 
Are  the  sirens  that  lurk  by  the  vortex  of  wo ! 


TIMB'8      CHAMaEB. 

Time's  telescope  more  wonderful  appears 

E'en  than  his  sythe,  and  deeper  truths  conveys ; 

His  tube  prospective  lengthens  days  to  vears  — 
Reversed,  our  years  it  shortens  mto  days  ! 

Then  ponder  well  the  substance  and  the  sum 
Of  what,  unscanned,  a  contradiction  seems ; 

Valued  aright,  compared  with  time  to  come, 
Time  past  is  but  the  wealth  of  him  that  dreams. 
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THE     MYSTERIOUS     LAKE. 

A    BOUTEEBN   flEETCH:     FBOlf    THE    NOTB-BOOK    OF    A    CLEBaTMAV; 

artTXBBB     TWO, 


Some  time  ago,  when  I  sent  yoa  Mr.  Editor  an  account  of  that 
mysterious  spring,  The  Wakullah,  I  promised  as  you  will  remember 
farther  particulars  of  this  wonderful  land  in  which  my  lot  is  cast.  In 
performance  of  that  promise  I  think  of  nothing  which  will  interest  you 
more  than  our  near  neighbor  Lake  Jackson,  which  I  shall  prove  to  be 
as  self-willed  and  unreasonable  a  body  of  water  for  a  lake  as  the 
Whigs  fancy  they  have  proved  its  illustrious  namesake  to  have  been  as 
a  president  and  a  man. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  extending  north 
and  south  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from 
one  to  two.  Its  shores  were  uneven ;  sometimes  rising  abruptly  to  the  . 
height  of  forty  or  filly  feet,  and  sometimes  running  in  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  always  they  were 
beautiful.  The  sturdy  live  oak  was  there,  casting  its  branches  out  with 
perfect  abemdon ;  looking  as  brave  and  free  as  the  noble  ship  itself  of 
which  it  some  day  will  form  a  part.  The  grand  magnolia  was  there, 
the  monarch  of  the  southern  grove,  to  which  the  oak  succumbs  as  the 
stout  and  serviceable  yeoman  bends  to  his  slight  but  handsome  and 
accomplished  lord.  These  with  the  countless  other  trees  which  this 
climate  produces,  tied  together  with  festoons  of  wild  vines,  and  draped 
with  long  gray  moss,  made  its  shores  a  resort  for  all  who  loved  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature.  Nor  was  art  entirely  wanting.  At  an  early  period  after 
the  occupation  of  the  country  the  neighboring  planters,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  many  beautiful  situations  which  its  banks  presented,  built 
their  houses  on  the  high  bluffs  that  overlooked  the  lake,  and  culti- 
vated the  grounds  in  falling  gardens  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Two 
at  least  of  these  establishments  would  in  all  respects  compare  favorably 
with  many  in  older  countries ;  and  in  hospitality  and  good  cheer  they 
are  certainly  no  where  to  be  surpassed. 

You  have  perceived  that  in  all  this  description  I  have  been  speaking 
in  the  past  tense ;  and  you  will  ask,  '  Why  adopt  this  mode  of  telling 
your  story  ?  *     You  shall  hear. 

Two  years  ago  the  dwellers  on  the  lake  were  startled  to  observe  a 
strong  current  setting  from  all  directions  toward  one  or  two  particular 
spots.  The  waters  were  all  greatly  agitated,  and  strong  eddies  were 
observed  to  be  working  where  the  currents  met.  The  level  of  the 
water  rapidly  subsided  several  feet,  then  suddenly  remained  stationary 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  fell  again  as  the  same  mysterious  currents  set 
in  afresh  from  every  side.  This  continued  until  the  whole  lake,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  deep  places  here  and  there,  was  drained  ;  and 
the  poor  fishes  and  other  swimming  and  crawling  things  that  'do  busi- 
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ness  in  great  waters'  lay  floundering  in  the  mud,  at  the  roercj  of 
animals  of  the  other  element,  chiefly  men  and  hogs.  But  there  were 
many  who  went  there  not  for  fish  but  to  And  out  what  had  produced  so 
great  a  revolution.  This  they  easily  discovered.  The  strong  currents 
had  ploughed  broad  furrows  in  the  sand,  and  following  them  they  found 
their  termination  in  deep  chasms  and  crevices  in  the  rocky  bottom  of 
the  lake,  but  which  were  too  narrow  and  irregular  to  be  satisfactorily 
examined. 

Here  then  was  the  explanation  :  tired  of  the  sunlight  and  glitter  of 
this  upper  world,  it  had  broken  the  crust  and  inundated  Symmes's  hole ; 
or  weary  of  the  name  it  bore  on  earth,  or  disgusted  with  the  injustice 
its  namesake  encountered  among  men,  it  had  gone  down  to  Radaman- 
thus  and  to  Minos  for  their  opinion. 

I  was  liot  there  at  the  time,  and  cannot  say  for  certain.  It  was  some 
months  after  the  event  that  I  found  time  to  ride  out  with  one  who  once 
was  a  bold  dragoon,  but  who  now  sleeps,  alas !  where  he  can  never 
again  hear  his  bugle's  call.     A  merry  ride  we  had ;  but  sad  am  I,  poor 

G !  to  think  even  of  its  joyousness,  when  I  remember  all  that  has 

happened  to  thee  since. 

But  for  the  ride.  The  Captain  mounted  on  a  vicious  little  black, 
and  I  upon  a  powerful  and  well-conditioned  roan ;  and  followed  by  a 
couple  of  attendants,  we  started  for  the  runaway  lake.  Our  intentions 
were  chiefly  scientiflc ;  but  to  be  ready  for  every  emergency  we  each 
of  us  shouldered  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece  heavily  loaded  with 
buckshot,  and  had  plenty  more  of  the  materiel  stufled  in  flasks  in 
our  pockets,  or  slung  in  pouches  over  our  shoulders. 

The.first  view  of  the  lake,  as  we  emerged  from  the  skirt  of  woods, 
was  very  flne  —  a  vast  sea  of  waving  grass.  Water  could  not  have 
yielded  more  readily  to  the  influences  of  the  breeze  than  did  the 
long  and  feathery  herbage  which  spread  for  miles  before  us.  Wave 
after  wave  rolled  up  grandly  to  the  shores,  making  long  sweeps  and 
broad  furrows  where  the  wind  played  freely,  and  petted  into  dimples 
and  eddies  as  they  rounded  the  headlands,  and  were  met  by  opposing 
currents. 

But  we  did  not  stand  long  to  look.  There  was  a  stronger  attraction 
in  the  clouds  of  game  which  from  time  to  time  were  floating  over  the 
lake  from  one  feeding-ground  to  another;  and  we  plunged  into  the 
long  grass,  riding  till  we  got  within  gunshot  of  the  nearest  pond,  and 
then  proceeding  more  cautiously  on  foot,  that  we  might  not  alarm  our 
quick-sighted  prey. 

*  There!'  exclaimed  the  Captain,  in  a  nervous  whisper,  '  what  a  fine 
chance !     Why  did  you  not  shoot  ? ' 

I  gave  him  no  cause,  you  may  rest  assured,  for  a  second  similar 
remark,  for  as  he  afterward  laughingly  said,  *  I  let  nothing  escape  my 
aim ; '  impossible  distances  never  daunted  me ;  all  I  wanted  was  to  see 
the  bird,  and  bang  went  my  gun,  and  away  flew  the  shot,  describing 
harmless  parabolas  in  the  air.  The  consequence  was,  that  before  my 
companion  had  done  any  thing  my  shot  was  all  gone ;  and  not  caring 
to  burn  powder  to  no  purpose,  nor  to  shorten  his  sport  by  borrowing  his 
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ammunition,  I  left  the  field  and  wandered  off  in  search  of  the  chasms  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much. 

I  soon  came  to  one  of  the  gullies  which  traverse  the  bed  of  the 
lake.  It  was  perfectly  dry,  but  it  was  easy  to  tell  from  the  appearance 
of  the  sand  which  way  the  waters  had  run ;  and  walking  down  an 
imperceptible  slope,  a  few  hundred  paces  brought  me  to  a  kind  of  basin, 
in  the  farther  side  of  which  I  saw  the  subterraneous  opening.  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  study  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  brain  by  looking  into  the  orifice  of  the  external  ear. 
For  about  a  foot  there  was  a  stratum  of  sand  mixed  with  a  rich  loam, 
but  then  came  the  rough  and  jagged  edges  of  crumbling  limestone ; 
and  these  were  so  irregular,  and  were  so  lapped  one  above  another,  that 
nothing  more  could  be  seen  than  six  or  seven  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  irregular  shape  of  this  aperture  suggested  to  my  mind  the  reason 
why  the  waters,  as  I  mentioned  above,  suddenly  ceased  to  flow.  The 
fish  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  which  were  carried  down  might  easily 
have  choked  up  the  entrance,  and  for  a  time  at  least  have  obstructed 
the  passage  altogether.  But  why  the  waters  should  run  away  at  all,  or 
where  they  ran  to,  I  found  nothing  to  help  me  decide ;  nor  has  any 
one  whom  I  have  asked  been  able  to  tell.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
here  that  the  lake  has  committed  this  same  freak  at  least  once  before, 
although  none  of  the  present  generation  remember  any  thing  about  it. 
A  stump  of  a  pine  tree,  which  must  have  taken  at  least  forty  years  to 
grow,  is  found  in  one  of  the  loivest  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  lake ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  argue  from  this  circumstance,  that  for  so  long  a 
period,  a  great  while  ago,  the  place  was  bare  of  water.  Beside  this,  I 
have  been  told  that  some  Indian  pans  were  found  near  one  of  the 
chasms,  as  if  it  had  in  old  tiroes  been  a  camping-ground  or  spring. 
But  it  is  probable  enough,  without  any  proof  except  what  is  found  in 
the  nature  yf  the  strata  of  which  this  part  of  the  earth  is  composed. 
Aiier  we  got  below  the  soil  we  came  to  a  bed  of  *  rotten  limestone,' 
which  goes  down  nobody  knows  how  deep.  We  have  tried  to  get 
through  it  once  or  twice,  in  the  attempts  we  have  made  at  Artesian 
wells ;  and  at  once  at  least  in  the  capitol-yard  we  got  down  several 
hundred  feet;  but  it  was  a  hopeless  undertaking.  We  bro' e  our 
augers,  and  our  wise  legislators  have  to  content  themselves  with 
surface  water  instead  of  drinking  it  fresh  from  the  antipodes. 

Well,  this  vast  body  of  limestone  is  nothing  but  a  petrified  honey- 
comb, and  there  are  chambers  enough  in  it  to  hold  all  the  water  that 
was  ever  drunk  in  by  the  deserts  of  Zahara :  of  course  therefore  the 
only  thing  that  is  necessary  when  we  desire  to  empty  our  lakes  is  to 
cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  they  sink.  This  unsoundness  in  our 
physical  construction  had  the  effect  of  frightening  from  among  us  a 
worthy  immigrant  from  either  the  Granite  or  the  Key-stone  state. 
Finding  no  spring  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  his  first  care  afler 
'squatting'  on  a  desirable  piece  of  the  public  domain,  was  to  dig  a 
well.  He  and  his  son  John  and  his  boy  Jim  in  a  few  days  got  pretty 
well  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  hoped  that  one  day's 
labor  more  would  furnish  them  with  a  purer  and  cooler  draught  than 
they  could  get  from  the  Branch,  near  half  a  mile  away.     Such  were 
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their  attempts  at  night ;  for  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  water,  and  a 
few  more  strokes  they  were  certain  would  cut  the  vein  and  bring  its 
volume  into  their  well.  But  to  their  dismay  they  found  next  morning 
that  the  bottom  of  their  well  had  fallen  out,  and  a  heavy  current  was 
moving  lazily  along  and  gradually  undermining  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  harness  up  their  oxen,  to 
throw  their  skins  and  kettles  into  their  carts,  and  to  '  be  movin'.' 
They  were  assured  that  hundreds  of  years  might  elapse  before  the 
earth  would  cave,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose  ;  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  they  are  planting  corn  and  roasting  potatoes  very 
near  the  place  from  which  they  originally  came.  But  I  am  running 
away  from  my  lake. 

After  satisfying  my  curiosity,  I  bethought  myself  of  returning  to  the 
gallant  Captain,  and  as  the  sun  was  nearly  down,  of  setting  our  faces 
homeward.  But  it  is  an  old  experience  that  the  descent  to  Avernus  is 
an  easier  thing  than  to  retrace  your  steps,  and  my  fate  was  classical. 
To  follow  my  footsteps  in  the  sand  was  an  easy  thing  enough;  but 
when  I  came  to  the  place  where  I  entered  the  gully,  there  was  the 
*  opus '  and  the  '  labor.'  All  around  me  and  two  feet  above  me  I  saw 
interminable  fields  of  grass ;  and  my  passage  through  had  left  no  more 
trace  than  that  of  the  birds  I  had  been  seeking  had  done  upon  the  air. 
'  Whichever  way  I  turned '  was  grass ;  and  to  continue  the  burlesque 
upon  the  hero,  who  is  quite  apropos  to  subterraneous  thoughts,  I  could 
have  confessed  *  myself  am  grass,'  if  it  would  at  all  have  helped  me  out 
of  the  difficulty.  I  travelled  on,  not  knowing  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong,  occasionally  firing  off  my  powder  and  shouting  always  until  I 
was  completely  tired  out ;  and  then  I  laid  down  upon  an  arm-full  of 
the  said  grass  and  rested. 

How  long  I  should  have  remained  there  I  do  not  know ;  but  fortu- 
nately sportsmen  came  within  hail,  and  in  answer  to  my  appeal,  pointed 
out  where  the  Captain  and  the  horses  were.  I  took  the  direction,  and 
watching  the  sun,  hurried  to  them.  I  had  been  going  precisely  wrong 
for  more  than  a  mile,  and  but  for  the  sportsmen  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  spend  the  night  upon  the  lake.     A  short  ride  brought  us 

to  B ,  where  we  had  a  comfortable  dinner  by  candle-light,  and  then 

a  long  dark  ride  carried  two  tired  people  home.  The  next  day  the 
servant  brought  to  us,  nicely  cleaned,  the  brant  the  Captain  had  bagged ; 
but  when  I  asked  him  for  the  snipe  that  I  had  shot,  he  declared  they 
were  only  kildees ! 

Between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Editor,  Tom  ate  those  snipe  himself! 

TaUakattn,  (Florida J  Januarfy  16iZ,  YourS,  L. 


WISDOU:     A    LAOONIC. 


Nor  men  nor  days  unborn,  untold, 
Shall  ever  witness  Wisdom  old ; 
For  she  alone,  refreshed  by  time, 
Still  marches  onward  to  her  prime ; 
Doomed,  like  the  lines  herself  can  teach, 
T'  approach  it  never — never  reach. 
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England's    merrier    day 


BT      W.     a.     CAItrfcKTBIU 


CoMS  listen  all  who  proudly  speak  our  brave  old  English  tongue, 

And  all  whom  William  Shaksperk  is  a  household  god  among; 

Young  giants  of  the  western  world,  of  goodly  Saxon  strain. 

Dull  doubters  from  the  land  of  France,  grave  pilgrims  from  Almaigne : 

Ho !   Merchant  leave  thy  galleons,  well-freightea  though  they  be. 

And  dusky  Labor  cease  thy  toil,  and  give  an  ear  to  me ; 

Pale  dame  in  splendid  solitude,  brown  knitter  in  the  sun. 

And  merrv  damsel  light  of  lip,  yet  coyly  wooed  and  won ; 

And  statenr  maiden  brideward  bound,  with  dark  imperial  eye, 

And  love-lorn  girl  with  golden  hair,  and  ever-frequent  sigh  — 

Come  each,  come  all,  and^ather  round,  and  hearken  to  a  lay 

Of  England's  Court  and  England's  Queen  in  England's  merrier  day ! 

The  summer  sun  looks  brightly  down  from  blue  unclouded  skies, 
O'er  princely  London  gaily  decked  in  maskers'  changeful  guise ) 
For  ail  around  and  every  where  is  seen  a  gorgeous  store 
Of  flittering  silver  tissues,  and  silks  embroidered  o'er ; 
And  every  where  and  all  around  rare  tapestry  is  seen. 
With  emblems  aod  devices  of  flowers  and  branches  green : 
The  city  gates  are  garlanded,  the  conduits  run  with  wine, 
And  banners  kiss  the  wanton  air  along  the  lengthened  line. 

The  wealthy  burgher  treads  the  street  with  consequential  pride, 
And  in  French  hood  and  farthingale  the  matron  walks  beside ; 
The  wild  apprentice,  club  in  hand,  is  laughing  loud  and  long. 
The  Euphuist  with  dainty  phrase  is  mincmg  through  the  throng; 
The  sinewy  craftsman  sallies  forth,  clad  in  nis  best  array. 
The  Temple  student  swaggers  by,  and  quotes  the  newest  play : 
The  fierce  Alsatian  struggtes  up  from  dark  and  loathely  lair. 
To  mix  once  more  withlioneBt  men,  and  breathe  the  purer  air. 

And  far  and  near  the  crowd  appear,  as  wave  on  wave  they  come. 
To  the  music  of  the  city  bells,  to  trumpet-blast  and  drum ; 
A  motley  tide  of  human  life,  of  ribald  and  of  sage. 
From  lisping  child  to  sturdy  youth,  from  manhood  to  old  age ; 
From  all  the  wolds  of  Essex,  from  the  fertile  lands  of  Kent, 
The  country  squire  and  husbandman  with  earnest  speed  are  bent ; 
And  from  old  Surrey's  lofly  hills  they  pour  in  thousands  down, 
To  swell  the  veins  and  arteries  of  famous  London  Town  I 

From  head  to  heel  in  buff  and  steel,  with  gonfalon  and  lance, 
A  hundred  horse  from  Charing-Cross  with  steady  step  advance ; 
Next  ride  three  hundred  genttemen,  the  goodliest  of  our  Isle, 
With  flaunting  plume  and  silken  scarf,  and  velvet  of  three  pile ; 
The  lord  and  knight,  all  richly  dight,  of  loyal  heart  and  bold, 
The  housings  of  whose  matchless  steeds  are  shining  cloth  of  gold ; 
The  ladies  of  high  lineage,  and  in  their  midst  is  seen 
On  a  gentle  milk-white  palfrey  our  own  right  royal  Queen ! 

Now  bursts  one  loud  heart-cheering  shout  from  all  th'  aaiembled  throng, 
As  if  the  mighty  multitude  spake  with  a  single  tongue : 
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*  Hazza !     God  bleBs  our  dear  Qaeen  Bess ! '  uprose  from  Temple-Bar, 
And  all  the  street,  from  strand  to  Fleet,  caught  up  the  loud  huzza ; 
St.  Pauls  repeats  the  welcome,  and  with  a  right  good  will 

It  echoes  and  reechoes  from  the  May-pole  on  Cornhill ; 

It  speaks  in  thunder  from  the  Tower — in  thunder  and  in  flames, 

Ana  waves  in  silent  gracefulness  from  all  the  ships  of  Thames '. 

Now  spur  me  on ! — the  Queen  has  gone  to  where  old  Eltham*s  pile 
Uprears  its  head  and  looks  on  Kent,  the  garden  of  our  Isle. 
What  ho!  thou  gray-haired  seneschal,  thy  robes  of  office  don, 
A  courier  nears  with  breathless  speed  the  palace  of  King  John ; 
The  soldier  from  the  watch-tower  a  noble  train  hath  spied, 
A  noble  train  with  tightened  rein,  and  hitherward  they  ride ; 
And  by  her  milk-white  palfrey*,  and  by  her  lofly  mein. 
And  by  her  regal  bearing,  full  well  he  knows  the  Queen ! 

Of  tables  groaning  'neath  the  weight  of  ever-bounteous  cheer, 
Of  how  was  chased  the  livelong  day  the  noble  fallow  deer; 
Of  hawking  sports  by  river  side,  by  field  or  bosky  dell, 
Of  minstrel's  song  and  jongleur's  art,  it  skills  not  us  to  tell ; 
So  pass  we  these,  and  shaking  off  sweet  music's  dearer  thrall. 
Tread  with  the  chosen  of  the  land  the  fair-proportioned  hall : 
The  roof  with  dainty  carvings  is  quaintly  fretted  o'er, 
And  storied  arras  hang  around,  and  rushes  strew  the  floor; 
The  lattice  pane  with  curious  stain  subdues  the  liffht  of  day. 
And  tempers  all  within  the  hall  with  soft  and  doubtful  ray. 

*  Room  for  the  Queen  ! '  and  followed  close  by  gentleman  and  dame. 
All  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  the  gracious  maiden  came : 
The  haughty  Essex  curls  his  lip,  and  scarce  inclines  his  head. 
While  Cecil  bends  his  fawning  knee,  like  courtier  duly  bred ; 
And  Raleigh  feigns  to  shade  his  eyes,  as  if  so  great  a  blaze 

Of  glory  round  the  presence  shone,  he  feared  to  trust  his  gaze ; 
Whereon  her  Grace  right  coyly  smiles,  with  most  demure  surprise, 
And  all  the  woman  at  ner  heart  glows  in  her  sparkling  eyes. 

But  seeing  Burleigh's  awful  frown,  a  li^ht  laugh  laughed  she. 

As  thrice  lie  shook  his  solemn  sconce  with  owl-like  gravity; 

Then  turning  to  Southampton,  she  bade  him  forth  and  seek 

His  friend  the  poet-player,  with  whom  she  willed  to  speak : 

And  all  the  court  drew  slowly  back,  and  formed  a  glittering  ring, 

And  William  Shakspere  knelt  before  proud  England's  woman-king! 

No  pompous  terror  bound  his  brow,  no  azure  braid  his  knee. 

And  yet  there  never  lived  through  time  a  mightier  man  than  he ; 

From  charnel  bed  upsprang  the  dead,  his  bidding  to  fulfil. 

And  sprites  of  air  as  bond-slaves  were  obedient  to  his  will. 

*Rise,  Master  Shakspere,'  said  the  Queen;  *our  pla^-mates  sadly  moan 
That  thou  should'st  take  their  baser  coin  and  stamp  it  as  thine  own ; 
Nay,  answer  not,  for  such  a  charge  a  worthy  one  we  hold, 
Wnich  by  a.  cunning  alchemy  transmutes  their  lead  to  gold ; 
We  do  commend  the  loyal  vein  in  which  thy  plays  are  writ. 
And  marvel  not  our  lie^s  find  thou  hast  a  proper  wit ; 
For  never  saw  we  merner  knave  than  that  same  crayen  wight. 
The  burly  Sir  John  Falstaff,  ^oung  Harry's  guardian  knight ; 
Could 'st  thou  but  set  him  wooing,  man,  rare  sport  methinks  't  would  prove ;' 
And  Sbakspere  said :    *  So  please  ^oil  the  portly  Knight  shall  love.' 
Retiring  then,  with  fluent  pen  and  joyful  heart  he  strives. 
And  hence  the  pleasant  comedy  of  Windsor's  Merry  Wives. 
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THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE 


W^t  attornrs* 


CHAFTER    XI  T. 


Early  the  next  morning  there  was  a  violent  ring  at  the  door  of  Miss 
Crawford's  house,  and  a  letter  was  left  for  Lucy.  It  came  from  Phil- 
lips, informing  her  that  he  had  seen  Higgs,  and  was  sure  that  she  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  the  will  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  begging  to  see  her, 
that  he  might  tell  her  all  he  had  heard.  He  would  not  come  without 
her  consent;  And  that  was  all.  She  read  it  through,  folded  it  up,  and 
placed  it  in  her  bosom.  She  knew  that  Phillips  was  deceived,  and 
there  seemed  no  hope  left. 

'  He  has  given  out  too ! '  said  she,  in  a  low,  broken  voice.  '  God 
help  me  1  for  George  has  no  one  left  now  but  me.' 

She  went  up  to  her  own  room,  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  clasping 
her  hands  together,  leaned  her  head  upon  them,  and  endeavored  to 
think.  Thoughts  came  fast  and  troubled  enough ;  but  they  gradually 
settled  down  into  one  strong  and  intense  purpose,  that  of  seeking  him 
out,  wherever  he  might  be;  of  bearing  with  every  thing,  and  of  never 
giving  up  till  she  found  him. 

She  rose  up,  took  down  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  prepared  to  go  out. 
She  spent  a  few  moments  at  her  toilette ;  added  one  or  two  ornaments 
which  Wilkins  had  given  her  long  before,  and  which  she  always  wore. 
There  was  little  indeed  to  arrange ;  for  her  well-worn  dress,  faded  and 
mended  in  many  places,  and  miserably  thin  for  the  season,  showed  that 
she  was  one  of  the  *  very  poor ; '  and  God  knows  they  have  little  to  do 
with  ornament.  But  she  remembered  that  Wilkins  had  once  been  proud 
of  her  beauty ;  and  she  was  not  willing  to  believe  that  that  time  had 
passed  for  ever.  Whatever  he  had  fancied  or  praised  in  happier  hours, 
she  thought  of  now :  and  Hope  whispered  that  when  he  saw  her  he 
might  think  of  old  times,  might  ask  her  to  come  back  to  their  snug  old 
home,  and  say  he  regretted  the  past,  and  beg  her  to  forgive  and  forget  it. 
How  her  heart  leaped  at  the  thought!  How  the  mild  patient  face 
beneath  that  old  bonnet  brightened !  And  as  she  stole  down  the  stairs 
there  was  a  smile  on  her  cheek,  and  a  feeling  of  happiness  in  her  heart 
that  seemed  like  the  dawning  of  brighter  days.  She  was  a  long  way 
off  from  where  they  lived ;  but  she  hurried  on.  She  felt  stronger  than 
she  had  been  for  weeks,  and  her  step  was  lighter.  If  the  thought  of  a 
chilling  reception  someiimes  crossed  her,  she  chased  it  away.  If  she 
could  but  see  him ;  free  him  from  the  influence  of  that  dreaded  man, 
and  know  that  he  was  safe ;  even  then,  if  he  drove  her  from  him,  she 
would  lay  her  down  amid  her  withered  hopes,  and  die  without  a  mur- 
mur, for  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  live  for ;  and  perhaps  when  she 
was  dead  and  in  her  grave,  and  out  of  his  way,  he  would  think  kindly 
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of  her  as  he  had  once  done ;  and  although  she  would  not  know  it  or 
care  for  it  then,  still  there  was  a  sad  pleasure  in  the  thought. 

But  Fate  has  a  strange  way  of  interfering  with  the  plans  of  all.  It 
takes  its  courses  of  mingled  storm  and  sunshine ;  thwarting  the  best 
devised  projects ;  blighting  hopes ;  bringing  happiness  where  all  was 
despair ;  crushing  bright  hearts  to  the  very  dust ;  but  onward,  forever 
onward;  never  pausing,  never  resting;  carrying  plotting,  scheming, 
restless,  rebellious  man  in  its  giant  arms. 

At  the  very  time  that  Lucy  was  standing  in  her  little  room,  thinking 
only  of  him,  Wilkins  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  walk  in  front  of  his 
house,  in  a  mood  which,  had  she  seen  it,  would  have  scattered  her  day- 
dreams to  the  winds.  Up  and  down  that  walk  he  went,  casting  fierce 
glances  along  the  street,  and  muttering  to  himself.  So  gaunt  and  thin 
had  he  become ;  his  beard  long ;  his  eyes  sunken,  and  glowing  like  two 
globes  of  fire  deep  in  his  head ;  and  his  whole  frame  wasted,  as  if  the 
spirit  were  too  strong  for  the  body,  that  his  wife  would  scarcely  have 
recognized  him. 

Presently  a  cart  drove  around  the  corner  and  stopped  in  front  of  his 
house.  Wilkins  strode  up  to  the  man,  and  shaking  his  fist  in  his  face, 
said: 

'  Is  this  what  you  call  hurrying  ?  I  spoke  to  you  more  than  an  hour 
ago ;  and  did  n't  you  say  you  'd  come  right  off? ' 

The  man  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  as  if  in  doubt  what  to  make 
of  him;  then  he  took  off  his  cap,  drew  out  a  cotton  handkerchief, 
wiped  his  face  very  hard,  after  which  he  rolled  the  handkerchief  in  a 
ball,  flung  it  back  in  his  cap,  put  his  cap  on  by  a  dexterous  jerk  at  its 
leathern  front,  and  muttered  something  about  his  horse  not  being  fed, 
and  he  had  waited  for  that.' 

*  D  —  n  you  and  your  horse  too ! '  muttered  Wilkins ;  *  nobody  's  in  a 
hurry  now  but  me  —  nobody  but  me ;  and  every  thing  is  driving,  push- 
ing, tearing  at  me  all  at  once.  Come  on  now,  will  you  ? '  said  he  to 
the  carter,  who  having  jumped  off  his  cart,  stood  staring  at  him,  and 
wondering  what  sort  of  a  customer  he  had  picked  up.  *  Jam  your 
wheel  against  the  curb-stone,  so  as  to  load  without  trouble.  There ; 
now  come  along.' 

He  turned  to  the  house,  followed  by  the  man,  half  sullen  and  half 
intimidated  at  his  savage  temper.  Wilkins  walked  straight  to  the  door 
of  his  room ;  and  finding  it  locked,  without  uttering  a  single  word  or 
searching  for  the  key,  dashed  it  open  with  his  foot.  He  thrust  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  strode  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  seating  himself  on 
the  table,  commenced  gazing  about  him,  whistling,  and  swinging  his 
feet  to  and  fro,  without  speaking.  The  cartman  stopped  just  inside  of 
the  door,  waiting  for  orders.  '  W^hat  am  I  to  take?'  he  at  length 
inquired. 

Wilkins  looked  at  him  as  if  he  had  forgotten  he  was  there,  and  won- 
dered what  he  wanted.  Then  he  sprang  across  the  room,  seized  a  chair 
and  flung  it  violently  down  in  front  of  him. 

'Thkethat  —  and  ^^^  —  and  that!'  shouted  he,  dragging  forward 
article  afler  article,  and  crowding  them  toward  him  as  if  he  would 
have  pushed  them  over  his  very  body.  *  There 's  your  work.  Be  about 
it,  will  you  ?  * 
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The  man  seized  the  things,  and  harried  them  into  the -street,  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  room.  He  went  out  and  came  back  several  times,  until 
he  had  taken  all  that  had  been  pointed  out  Then  he  paused,  and  asked 
what  was  to  go  next. 

*  Every  thing  1  every  thing  I '  exclaimed  Wilkins.  '  I  '11  make  a  home 
for  her ;  a  home  such  as  those  have  who  pray  to  Qod  night  and  day  to 
kill  them !  Take  every  thing ;  beds,  table,  chairs — a//.  Do  n't  leave  a 
stick  or  a  rag,  or  a  coal  of  fire  to  keep  her  from  freezing.' 

The  cart-man  dragged  the  heavy  table  across  the  floor. 

'  Out  with  it ! '  shouted  Wilkins,  pushing  it  along.  '  You  're  as  weak 
as  a  child.' 

He  shoved  it  into  the  entry,  and  then  returned  to  the  room.  The 
cup-board  happened  to  catch  his  eye,  and  he  jerked  the  doors  violently 
open.  A  bottle  half  full  of  brandy  stood  on  the  shelf.  He  took  it 
down,  emptied  its  contents  into  a  cup,  and  drank  them  off  as  if  they 
had  been  water. 

*  Brandy 's  nothing,  now-a-days.  All  here/  said  he,  thumping  his 
fist  against  his  breast,  '  is  so  hot  and  burning,  that  every  thing  feels 
cool  now.  What ! '  cried  he,  seeing  the  man  again  entering  the  room, 
*  you  want  more,  do  you  ?  More — always  more  I  That 's  right  —  that 's 
right ! ' 

The  liquor  seemed  to  have  maddened  him.  He  sprang  on  the  bed ; 
dragged  it  to  the  floor ;  dashed  with  it  into  the  street,  and  flung  it  on 
the  cart.  He  muttered  as  he  went,  '  that  if  she  did  come  back,  she 
should  find  an  empty  house ; '  and  as  he  thought  of  that,  he  laughed  and 
shouted  and  swore,  rushing  around  the  room,  seizing  different  mova- 
bles, and  casting  them  into  the  street;  nor  did  he  desist  until  not  a 
thing  was  lefl.  The  cartman  shrank  from  his  savage  eye ;  for  of  all  the 
men  he  had  ever  dealt  with,  Wilkins  was  the  most  ungovernable.  He 
obeyed  every  gesture,  and  did  not  pause  until  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done. 

'There  —  now  go!'  said  Wilkins.  'Take  them  away:  sell  them 
for  whatever  they'll  bring — no  matter  what;  and  fetch  the  money 
where  I  told  you.' 

The  man  went  out  of  the  room,  mounted  his  cart,  and  drove  off. 
Wilkins  stood  at  the  window  watching  him  until  he  turned  a  comer, 
and  then  he  went  round  the  room,  examining  every  part  of  it,  cup- 
boards, fire-place,  window-sills,  even  the  walls,  to  see  if  any  thing  was 
lefl ;  but  the  harpies  of  the  law  could  not  have  swept  cleaner. 

*  Now  let  her  come ! '  said  he,  exultingly.  *  All 's  ready  for  her.  Let 
her  come,  I  say ;  and  she  '11  find  her  home  what  she  wanted  to  make 
mine.  Ha!  ha!  She  would  run  away,  would  she!  Ha!  ha  I  ha!' 
And  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment,  waving  his  hands  over  his 
head  with  a  kind  of  fiendish  glee,  and  laughing  until  the  room  rang 
again.  Afler  a  while,  he  leaned  carelessly  against  the  walls,  and  said 
in  a  musing  tone  :  , 

'  Nothing  lefl !  nothing  lefl  I  I  've  done  my  work  well !  All  empty ! 
all  empty ! '  He  kept  repeating  these  words  at  longer  and  longer 
intervals,  until  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  a  change  came  over 
his  countenance.     It  grew  stern,  and  more  dark  and  gloomy,  as  he  said : 
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*  Well,  old  room,  good  by !  It  'II  be  a  long  time  before  I  see  you 
again.  I  feel  ead  at  leaving  you,  for  I  feel  like  a  ship  without  an 
anchor.  God  knows  where  I  'm  going  now  I  I  'm  cut  adrift,  and  am 
floating  on  to  where  all  seems  black.  Well,  you  are  not  what  you 
used  to  be  when  she  was  here  —  and  we  had  plenty  —  and  she  loved 
me.  She  did  love  me,  poor  Lucy !  God  bless  her !  And  I  —  I  loved 
her  I     But  she  went  off — yes,  she  went  off!  —  she  went  off! ' 

He  kept  muttering  these  words  to  himself,  and  gazing  vacantly  about 
him,  and  at  last  he  sauntered  into  the  street  and  strolled  off. 

How  little  a  space  there  is  between  sorrow  and  joy  1  How  our  very 
fate  depends  on  the  turning  of  a  straw  1  Had  Wilkins  remained  in  that 
room  but  five  minutes  longer  what  a  change  might  have  taken  place  in 
his  lot !  For  not  that  time  had  elapsed,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  so  faint  and  trembling  that  it  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  it.  It 
came  again  and  again.  The  door  opened,  and  a  face,  pale  and  thin 
but  exceedingly  beautiful,  looked  in,  and  gazed  timidly  about  the 
deserted  room.  Then  a  female  entered  hesitatingly,  as  if  she  feared  a 
rough  welcome ;  and  Lucy  found  herself  once  more  in  what  had  been 
her  home.  And  this  was  the  end  of  all  her  dreams  1  Here  her  hopes 
crumbled  to  dust.  She  had  nerved  herself  to  encounter  every  thing  but 
this;  cold  looks,  hard  words,  even  ill  usage;  but  not  this  desolation. 

The  room  appeared  to  have  grown  time-worn  and  ruined,  even  in  a 
day.  It  looked  as  if  years  had  passed  over  it  since  she  was  there  last. 
The  windows  were  dim  and  dust-covered,  and  the  hearth  black  and 
cold,  as  if  there  had  been  no  fire  there  for  months.  Now  that  their 
common  home  was  gone,  a  gulf  seemed  to  have  started  up  between  her 
and  her  husband  which  separated  them  for  ever.  All  that  had  ever  passed 
in  that  room  sprang  up  in  her  mind  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  even  now 
before  her.  It  was  one  of  those  waking  dreams,  so  full  of  sadness,  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  past  comes  sighing  in  the  ear,  conjuring  up 
phantoms  of  scenes  and  things  long  forgotten,  and  touching  chords  in 
the  human  heart  that  seemed  unstrung  for  ever.  Things  which  she  had 
never  heeded  she  thought  of  now.  She  recollected  the  position  of  each 
article  in  the  room.  Here  had  stood  the  table  —  there  the  old  broken 
chair  —  there  an  old  chest.  They  were  mere  pieces  of  furniture, 
miserable  and  old ;  yet  they  were  part  of  her  home ;  and  it  made  her 
very  sad  to  think  that  they  were  gone.  She  recollected  the  many  happy 
hours  she  had  spent  in  that  room ;  their  many  wants  too,  as  they  became 
poor;  how  she  had  concealed  them  from  her  husband;  how  he  had 
scolded  her  for  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  caught  her  to  his  bosom  and 
called  her  his  dear  little  wife.  How  cheerful  the  old  room  was  then  ! 
and  how  gay  he  was !  and  how  merrily  he  used  to  laugh  at  its  inconve- 
niences, and  say  it  was  a  poor  place,  but  they  would  have  a  better  some 
day.  Could  this  cold,  dreary  chamber,  with  its  broken  and  dismantled 
wdls,  be  that  room  !  Could  the  man  who  had  struck  her  to  the  earth 
be  George  1 ' 

While  she  was  standing  there,  an  old  woman  hobbled  down  stairs 
with  a  pail  in  her  hand.  She  had  lived  for  a  Jong  time  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms,  and  was  very  poor  and  almost  double  with  age.  Lucy 
called  her  by  name.  She  stopped,  set  her  pail  down  on  the  floor,  and 
leaned  on  a  stick  which  she  carried  to  help  her  as  she  went. 
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'  Ah  child !  is  it  you  ? '  She  always  called  her  child,  for  she  seemed 
80  in  comparison  with  her.  '  It 's  a  long  day  since  I  see  you ;  and  so 
you  're  going  away,  are  you  ?  More 's  the  pity ;  for  now  I  '11  have  no 
one  to  sit  by  me  the  long  nights  when  I  git  the  agy ;  nor  to  give  me 
my  doctor  stuff;  nor  to  speak,  as  if  there  was  some  one  to  care  for  an 
old  soul  like  me.  As  for  them,'  said  she,  giving  an  indignant  fling  of 
the  elbow  in  the  direction  of  the  second  floor :  '  they  'd  see  me  die 
under  their  very  eyes,  and  would  n't  stir  a  finger  to  help  it.  Out  on 
them !  I  say,'  and  she  knocked  her  cane  violently  on  the  floor ;  '  out 
on  them  !  for  a  selfish,  good-for-nothing,  thieving  pack,  as  they  are  ! ' 
And  again  the  stick  came  in  contact  with  the  floor,  in  a  succession  of 
short  venomous  knocks. 

'  And  so  you've  moved  away?'  continued  she  in  the  same  whining 
tone  in  which  she  had  first  spoken ;  '  and  where  are  you  going  ? ' 

Lucy  shook  her  head,  and  said  she  did  n't  know ;  she  said  she  had 
been  away  for  a  few  days,  and  was  not  aware  that  her  husband  intended 
•to  leave  there ;  that  she  had  come  back  and  found  every  thing  gone. 
'  Perhaps  she  could  tell  where  he  was.' 

'  No,  no  1 '  said  the  old  dame,  drawing  in  her  shrivelled  lips,  and 
shaking  her  head  so  long  that  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it  was  cus- 
tomary not  to  continue  the  motion  for  ever :  '  no,  no !  he  never  speaks 
to  the  likes  of  me.  He  comes  in  and  he  goes  out  without  so  much  as 
a  *  Good  day,  Marthft  I  how 's  your  rheumatis,  or  your  cold,  or  your 
corns  1 '  No,  no ;  none  of  the  little  attentions  as  are  so  gratifying  to  old 
ladies  like  me.  He  tell  me  !  He  comes  in ;  slam  goes  the  door,  lock 
goes  the  key ;  and  then  he  walks,  and  walks,  and  walks  all  night  long ; 
and  then  when  morning  comes,  slam  goes  the  door,  snap  goes  the  key, 
and  off  he  goes  for  the  day.  He  tell  me !  He  was  here  half  an  hour 
ago  a-loading  a  cart  with  things ;  and  I  went  in,  and  went  a-purpose ; 

he  did  n't  say  a  word  but  once,  and  then  he  called  me  a  d d  old 

woman,  and  told  me  to  get  out  of  the  way  or  he  'd  break  my  neck. 
He  do  it  \     I  'd  like  to  catch  him  at  it  T 

The  mere  idea  of  his  performing  a  feat  of  that  kind  caused  her  to 
burst  into  a  strain  of  vituperation  which  easily  accounted  for  the  little 
attention  which  she  received  at  the  hands  of  most  of  her  neighbors ;  as 
it  required  a  pretty  stout  head  and  no  very  sensitive  ears  to  remain  in 
her  neighborhood  when  she  was  fairly  under  way. 

Lucy,  finding  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  old  woman, 
whose  key  was  becoming  more  and  more  shrill  every  instant,  went  to 
several  of  the  neighbors ;  but  they  could  tell  her  nothing  more  than  she 
had  learned  already.  One  or  two  confirmed  the  old  woman's  story,  but 
knew  nothing  more.  The  room  had  been  shut  up  for  some  time,  and 
Wilkins  had  not  been  there  in  the  day-time.  One  man  had  observed 
him  one  cold  morning  some  time  since  standing  on  tip-toe  at  his  win- 
dow and  looking  in.  He  remained  but  a  short  time,  and.  had  not  been 
seen  by  him  since. 

There  was  nothing  lefl  now  but  to  seek  him  among  his  comrades. 
His  wife's  cheeks  burned  with  shame  as  she  thought  of  the  low  haunts 
of  vice  which  he  had  of  late  frequented ;  and  for  a  short  time  that  feel- 
ing mingled  with  fear  was  so  strong  that  it  almost  made  her  shrink 
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from  her  purpose.  But  she  thought  of  what  he  hi^d  once  been  to  her, 
and  all  her  old  affection  gushed  up  at  the  idea  of  the  fate  which  would 
be  his  if  she  failed  to  see  and  warn  him. 

Drawing  her  bonnet  so  as  to  hide  her  face,  and  disguising  herself  as 
well  as  she  could,  (for  she  well  knew  there  were  many  places  in  this 
dark  labyrinth  of  souls  called  '  the  city/  where  her  beauty  would  bring 
any  thing  but  protection,)  and  with  a  shrinking  yet  hopeful  heart  she 
set  out. 

Hour  after  hour  fled  by  as  she  searched  in  vain.  At  some  places 
she  received  information  which  urged  her  on  with  renewed  hope ;  at 
others  she  was  mistaken  for  one  of  those  females  whom  God  made 
and  man  blighted ;  and  only  subjected  herself  to  the  ribald  taunts  and 
sneers  which  are  so  liberally  showered  upon  the  wretched  and  broken- 
hearted. Through  places  that  might  make  a  bold  spirit  quail,  that 
poor  girl  bent  her  steps;  for  as  her  husband's  money  grew  low  he 
became  desperate,  and  associated  with  those  even  more  reckless  than 
himself;  men  whom  suffering  had  driven  to  crime,  and  crime  to 
despair. 

It  was  late  in  the  day,  and  hope  was  nearly  dead.  She  was  walking 
wearily  toward  a  house  in  a  dark  narrow  street  which  she  had  never 
heard  of  before.  She  had  inquired  the  direction  of  several  persons, 
who  looked  strangely  at  her  when  she  did  so,  but  gave  her  the  informa- 
tion she  required.  It  was  the  last  place  to  which  she  had  been  directed, 
and  in  spite  of  all  her  misgiving  thither  she  went. 

It  was  a  tall  dd  building,  which  seemed  going  to  pieces  from  age. 
The  bricks  had  toppled  down  from  the  chimneys ;  the  floors  sagged ;  the 
mortar  had  been  beaten  by  the  weather  from  between  the  bricks ;  and 
the  stone-work  of  the  doors  and  windows  was  cracked  by  time  and 
exposure.  The  windows  were  old  and  broken,  and  patched  and  stuffed 
in  many  places.  Altogether  it  was  a  wreck,  and  stood  in  a  neighbor- 
hood rank  with  vice  and  suffering.  Opening  from  the  street  was  a 
door  with  its  lintel  so  cracked  and  crumbling  that  it  threatened  to  come 
down  on  the  heads  of  all  who  entered,  and  rendering  it  a  matter  of  no 
small  labor  to  open  or  shut  it. 

At  this  door  Lucy  knocked.  All  was  silent,  although  but  a  moment 
before  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  as  if  a  large  number  of  people 
were  within. 

She  knocked  again,  and  was  more  successful ;  for  two  voices, 
apparently  engaged  in  consultation  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting 
her,  reached  her  ear.  Then  by  dint  of  several  violent  jerks  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  man  looked  out.  Afler  surveying  her  from  head  to 
foot  he  told  her  to  walk  in.    Lucy  obeyed,  stepping  just  inside  the  door. 

It  was  a  small  room,  and  about  as  old  and  ruinous  as  the  rest  of  the 
building.  In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  wooden  table  with  two  bottles  on 
it,  several  dirty  tumblers,  a  large  piece  of  cheese,  and  part  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Although  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices  before  she 
knocked,  there  was  but  one  other  man  in  the  room ;  and  he  was  sitting 
by  the  fire  with  his  hands  thrust  in  the  pockets  of  his  great-coat, 
smoking  an  unusually  long  and  black  cigar.     He  had  a  fur-cap  drawn 
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over  his  eyes,  and  was  contemplating  a  small  stump  of  wood  with 
intense  abstraction. 

The  person  who  admitted  her  was  short  and  square-built,  with  a 
wolfish  eye,  and  a  large  swelling  throat,  which  looked  as  if  it  hankered 
for  a  halter.  When  he  had  ushered  her  in,  and  after  contemplating  her 
with  evident  admiration,  he  said,  with  a  slight  distortion  of  the  face, 
intended  to  be  insinuating : 

*  Well,  sweet-heart,  which  of  us  do  you  want  ? ' 

Lucy  shrunk  from  his  bold  glance,  and  hurriedly  told  him  that  she 
was  looking  for  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  had  been  directed  there  to  find  him. 

'  Oh,  it 's  Mm  you  want,  then  ? '  said  he,  with  a  leer.  '  He  does  come 
here  sometimes,  but  he  is  nH  here  now.'  Turning  to  the  man  at  the 
fire :  *  I  say,  Bill,'  said  he,  thrusting  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and 
jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  '  she  wants  Wilkins.' 

'  She  does^  does  she  ? '  replied  the  other,  removing  his  cigar  from  his 
mouth,  and  gently  tipping  the  ashes  from  its  end  with  the  point  of  his 
little  finger,  as  he  spat  upon  the  floor ;  '  there  's  a  good  many  that  does, 
'specially  the  state-prison.     Who  is  she? ' 

'  Some  gal  or  other  —  J  do  n't  know  her,'  replied  the  other,  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  and  again  scrutinizing  the  girl  from  head  to  foot. 
*  Not  so  bad,  n'ither.' 

'  It 's  a  blasted  shame  in  George  to  cut  and  run,  and  leave  her !  It 
is  n't  honorable,  it  is  n't ! '  said  the  man  with  the  cigar,  raising  one  foot 
afler  the  other  to  a  shelf  considerably  higher  than  his  head :  afler 
which  he  put  his  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  smoked  violently  for  some 
moments.  There  was  something  in  his  appearance  and  even  in  his 
crude  notions  of  honor  which  caused  Lucy  to  draw  toward  him  as  if 
for  protection  from  his  sinister-looking  companion. 

'  How  long  have  you  known  Wilkins  ? '  inquired  he,  speaking 
through  his  teeth,  which  were  tightly  closed  to  prevent  the  cigar  from 
falling  out ;  and  with  his  face  screwed  in  a  complication  of  wrinkles  to 
enable  him  to  see  through  the  smoke  which  eddied  about  it.  '  Young 
women  do  n't  know  exactly,  of  course ;  but  how  long  —  about  —  1 ' 

'  A  long  time,'  replied  she  timidly  :  *  I  'm  his  wife.' 
*  '  His   wife !,'   exclaimed  the  man,  dropping  his  feet  to  the  floor, 
jerking  his  cigar  fh>m  his  mouth,  blowing  out  a  furious  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  starting  up.     '  Married  to  him  by  a  parson  ?  —  all  sound,  tight  and 
regular  ? ' 

Lucy  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*  Then  what  the  devil  brings  you  here  ?  Tell  me  that !  Get  out  of 
this  place  as  fast  as  you  can  !     Come  along.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  flung  his  cigar  in  the  fire,  buttoned  his  coat  to  the 
chin,  and  taking  her  by  the  arm,  led  her  into  the  street. 

'  Are  you  taking  me  where  I  W  find  my  husband  ? ' 

'  No ! '  replied  the  man  bluntly ;  '  I  'm  taking  you  out  of  this  neigh- 
borhood.    This  is  no  place  for  you.' 

Without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  led  her 
on  until  they  came  to  a  broad  thoroughfare.     Here  he  stopped. 

*  Now,  my  good  woman,  take  a  friend's  advice.  When  a  man  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  devil,  let  him ;  for  go  he  will,  in  spite  of 
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you.  Yoar  husband  has  done  that,  and  yon  'd  better  not  cross  him. 
Above  all,  do  n't  look  for  him  in  such  holes  as  that  you  've  just  led ; 
and  as  you  value  your  life  do  n't  mention  that  you  've  been  there.  All 
I  can  tell  about  Wilkins  is  that  he  has  n't  been  at  any  of  his  old 
places  for  a  week  or  more.  If  I  was  you  I  'd  go  to  the  police  and 
inquire.  Perhaps  he's  cleaned  a  house;  stopped  an  old  gentleman; 
robbed  a  mail,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  while  you  are  wearing 
your  little  soul  out,  he 's  stowed  away  snug  and  comfortable  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  with  a  man  to  wait  on  him  and  shut  the  door 
arter  him  to  keep  the  cold  out.' 

Having  thus  delivered  his  opinion,  he  perpetrated  an  indescribable 
contortion  intended  for  a  bow,  and  diving  round  a  corner  instantly  dis- 
appeared. 

Although  his  parting  advice  was  that  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
world,  or  at  all  events  with  that  portion  of  it  with  which  he  minglM,  it 
had  little  weight  with  Lucy.  For  all  she  remembered  or  thought  of  was, 
that  Wilkins  was  gone ;  all  trace  of  him  was  lost,  and  all  hope  with  it. 

The  sun  was  glowing  brightly  when  she  set  out  in  the  morning.  It 
gradually  ascended  the  sky  and  journeyed  to  the  west.  The  shadows 
of  the  buildings  which  had  been  thrown  in  sharp  outline  in  the  street 
began  to  creep  up  the  opposite  houses;  then  the  walls  became  dark, 
and  the  sun  shone  only  on  the  tall  chimney  tops.  As  it  sank  gradually 
down,  the  streets  became  dim  and  gray ;  some  of  the  narrow  ones  were 
dark  already ;  and  the  last  thing  that  reflected  its  light  was  a  distant 
spire  whose  golden  ball  gleamed  in  the  sky  like  a  globe  of  fire.  At 
last  that  too  became  less  and  less  bright,  until  it  disappeared  and  night 
set  in. 

Lucy's  strength  failed  as  her  hopes  faded,  and  with  a  weary  step  she 
sought  her  new  home. 


CHAPTXft     XT, 


Man  does  not  become  a  fiend  at  once.  He  does  not  burst  into  the 
world  with  a  panoply  of  crime  about  him ;  with  a  heart  of  stone ;  a 
conscience  seared,  feelings  dead,  and  affections  withered  at  the  root. 
These  are  the  work  of  years ;  the  result  of  long  and  bitter  struggle. 
Every  noble  feeling,  every  warm  impulse;  all  that  is  great  and  good 
and  glorious  in  the  human  soul  battles  to  the  last,  before  it  yields  its 
purity;  and  when  they  are  crushed,  and  sunk,  never  again  to  rise,  the 
victor  has  won  a  barren  wreath.  He  bears  marks  and  brands,  stamped 
upon  heart  and  feature,  never  to  leave  them  while  life  lasts.  His 
triumph  and  curse  go  hand  in  hand  ;  for  when  the  heart  loses  its  firesh- 
ness,  every  hope  grows  dim,  and  has  a  shadowy  fear  hanging  like  a  pall 
over  it. 

The  Attorney  had  passed  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  came  out  of  it  callous 
to  crime,  but  with  a  heart  teeming  with  its  own  vague  fears.  Tor- 
mented by  a  thousand  suspicions  and  forebodings  of  ill,  he  was  in  little 
mood  for  the  business  he  had  to  perform.  He  never  drew  near  that 
girl,  or  even  thought  of  her,  without  a  creeping,  cowering  sensation  of 
guilt  and  shame.     He  had  experienced  the  same  feeling  in  other  instan- 
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ces ;  but  it  was  rare,  and  never  stepped  between  him  and  his  victim. 
With  his  eye  fixed  on  his  object,  diverging  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  he  pursued  his  course.  This  was  the  strong  feature  of  his  char- 
acter. Obstacles  never  daunted  him.  Distrust,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
grace thickened  around  him,  but  never  turned  him  from  his  path. 
There  were  tinlbs  indeed  when  rumors  of  himself  came  to  his  ears 
that  made  his  heart  fail  and  his  eyes  grow  dim ;  when  he  sank  his  head 
in  his  hands,  and  thought  of  the  past,  and  looking  back  to  early  days, 
longed  to  be  a  boy  again.  Yet  none  knew  it  but  himself;  and  to  the 
world  he  was  always  the  same. 

He  had  reached  a  stage  of  his  game  where  it  became  complicated. 
Each  move  involved  so  many  consequences,  connected  with  what  had 
already  been  done,  and  what  was  yet  to  be  done,  that  it  required  a 
degree  of  cold,  quiet  calculation,  which  at  that  particular  time  he  felt 
littler  able  to  give.  He  saw  at  a  glance  the  full  advantage  of  Higg's 
suggestion;  but  it  came  so  suddenly,  and  required  such  immediate 
action,  that  he  had  not  time  to  ponder,  and  scheme,  and  brood  over  it, 
as  was  his  habit ;  and  in  no  easy  frame  of  mind  he  set  out  for  Miss 
Crawford's  house. 

Just  at  the  gray,  dusky  hour,  when  Lucy  turned  with  weary  steps  and 
drooping  spirits  to  seek  her  home,  the  Attorney  skulked  out  of  his  den. 
He  walked  slowly  along  the  street,  with  his  head  bent  down  on  his 
chest ;  his  hand  thrust  in  the  breast  of  his  .coat,  where  his  fingers  worked 
convulsively,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  If  he  occasionally 
raised  his  bead,  and  gazed  up  at  the  pale  stars  which  were  beginping  to 
flicker  in  the  twilight,  or  the  gray  mo<»i  as  it  floated  through  the  sky,  it 
was  not  of  them  that  he  thought.  Sometimes  he  paused,  and  stood 
perfectly  still,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  whither  he  was  going ;  and  then 
hurried  rapidly  on  for  a  short  distance,  and  again  fell  into  his  old  pace. 
He  kept  on,  in  lonely  by-streets,  where  he  thought  there  would  be  few 
to  interrupt  him,  or  to  read  his  gathered  brow  and  anxious  eye. 

For  a  long  time  none  heeded  him ;  for  every  man  had  his  own  little 
world  in  his  thoughts ;  and  if  a  straggler  glanced  at  him  as  he  went  by, 
he  might  have  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  care-worn  face  on  which  his 
eye  had  just  rested,  and  then  forgot  it. 

At  last  a  crippled  beggar  stopped  him  and  whined  forth  a  supplication 
for  charity.  The  Attorney  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  him 
a  small  coin,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did* 

'  Ha !  that  'a  something,'  muttered  the  beggar ;  '  something 's  better 
than  nothing-*- nothing  is  better  than  starving.' 

Startled  at  this  strange  exclamation,  Bolton  turned  to  look  at  the  man 
more  narrowly ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  light  of  a  streetplamp  fell  strongly 
in  his  face. 

'  Ha !  ha ! '  shouted  the  man,  looking  in  the  wan  face  of  the  AttcH*- 
ney.  'That's  better  than  all!  The  lawyer  disgorges — the  lawyer 
Bolton.' 

'  Who  are  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  1 '  demanded  Bolton,  drawing 
back  from  his  startling  companion. 

'  Who  am  I  ? '  repeated  the  beggar ;  *  who  am  I  ?  And  you  to  ask 
that  I    I  am  Tom,  the  beggar :  I  vos  Mr.  Thomas  Nikola  once ;  that 
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was  before  I  knew  you.  Now  I  'm  only  the  beggar.  Shall  I  tell  you 
how  Thomas  Nikola  became  what  you  see  him  ?  Shall  I  ? '  shouted  he, 
thrusting  his  face  almost  against  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  laughing  with 
a  kind  of  devilish  glee. 

'  No,  no ;  not  now  1 '  exclaimed  the  Attorney,  with  something  like  a 
shudder,  and  he  hurried  off.  Long  after  he  was  out  of  sight,  there 
stood  the  Qripple  looking  after  him,  and  making  the  still  street  ring  with 
his  loud  mocking  laugh. 

'  They  all  haunt  me  now  1 '  said  Bolton,  drawing  in  his  breath  with  a 
gasp  as  he  paused  to  rest.  '  More  than  ever  before.  They  crowd  round 
me ;  and  to-day,  from  morning  till  night,  they  've  been  about  me.  Let 
them  come  1  They  '11  not  scare  me  from  my  prey.  Do  I  not  know  that 
they  are  dreams  —  dreams?  How  my  heart  beats!'  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  felt  its  wild,  irregular  throbbing ;  and  for  an 
instant  a  sickening  sensation  of  fear  came  over  him ;  and  the  idea  shot 
athwart  his  mind  that  its  pulsations  were  unnaturally  strong;  some 
vital  chord  might  snap,  and  he  fall  dead  on  the  spot.  For  that  single 
instant  his  terror  amounted  to  agony ;  but  that  subsided,  and  he  went 
on ;  although  until  he  reached  his  place  of  destination,  this  was  the 
uppermost  thought  in  his  mind. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  he  stood  and  contemplated  it  as  it  rose 
a  huge  black  mass  against  the  sky,  without  form  or  outline,  looking  as 
if  in  that  spot  the  very  darkness  had  been  embodied  and  concentrated. 
There  was  no  light  burning.  The  windows  were  shut  and  dark. 
Every  thing  about  it  looked  so  chilling,  and  silent,  and  church-like,  and 
Death  had  been  at  work  there  so  recently,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  grim 
phantom  still  lingered  in  the  precincts.  No  one  was  stirring  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  it  was  an  out-of-the-way  street.  The  Attorney  held 
his  breath,  in  hopes  of  hearing  some  one  approaching ;  but  the  barking 
of  a  dog  a  great  way  off,  and  the  rumbling  of  vehicles  in  the  distant 
streets,  were  all  that  br6ke  the  silence. 

Feelings  hitherto  unknown  began  to  creep  through  his  mind ;  and  a 
deep,  thrilling  presentiment  of  coming  evil  hung  round  him  like  a 
shadow.  Suddenly,  uttering  a  loud,  taunting  laugh,  and  a  curse  at  his 
own  folly,  he  sprang  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell  until  the  house 
echoed.  This  broke  the  spell,  and  he  was  again  the  cold,  crafty  man 
that  he  had  always  been. 

He  inquired  of  the  servant  who  came  to  the  door,  if  Miss  Crawford 
was  at  home,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  without  waiting 
to  be  announced,  he  walked  directly  to  the  room  and  entered.  All 
trace  of  indecision  had  disappeared.  He  was  perfectly  collected ;  his 
cheek  was  a  little  pale,  but  his  eye  was  bright  and  clear,  and  his  man- 
ner confideiit  and  unconstrained;  and  he  prepared  to  play  his  game 
with  his  usual  coolness. 

Miss  Crawford  was  sitting  at  a  table,  with  her  face  half  tamed  from 
him,  so  that  she  did  not  observe  him  as  he  entered.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheek.  A  book  was  lying 
on  the  table,  with  a  glove  in  it,  as  if  she  had  been  reading,  but  her 
eyes  were  then  fixed  on  the  floor.     Bolton  gazed  at  her  without  speaking. 

'  I  can  see  the  old  man  in  her  eye ; '  thought  he, '  but  she 's  worse ; 
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she  's  suspicious.  He  was  not.  Fine  words  go  far  with  most  of  them. 
Will  they  with  her  ?  We  *11  see.  I  '11  trim  to  the  breeze.  I  '11  make  the 
offer ;  but  she  must  at  the  same  time  see  that  there  is  no  choice,  except 
to  marry  or  starve.* 

His  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  girl  herself,  who  happen- 
ing to  look  up,  caught  sight  of  him,  and  instantly  rose,  her  eyes  flashing 
and  her  cheeks  coloring  at  the  recollection  of  his  last  visit 

*  May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  this  visit  ?  *  For  an  instant 
Bolton  quailed  before  the  keen,  scornful  eye  of  that  single  girl,  who 
stood  before  him  strong  only  in  the  consciousness  of  her  wrongs ;  but 
it  was  only  for  an  instant ;  and  he  answered  calmly : 

'  I  come  here  to  see  Miss  Crawford  on  matters  of  much  interest,  both 
to  her  and  to  myself.' 

Seeing  that  he  paused,  as  if  he  expected  an  answer,  the  girl  said 
coldly :  '  State  your  business  briefly.  From  what  I  know  and  have 
heard  of  you,  I  care  not  how  soon  our  interview  ends.' 

'If  I  were  not  traduced,'  said  the  lawyer,  speaking  gravefy,  and 
weighing  every  word  before  he  uttered  it,  '  I  should  be  more  fortunate 
than  hundreds  who  are  better  than  myself.  I  am  fully  aware  that  many 
foul  slanders  are  in  circulation  respecting  me ;  and  I  now  feel  them  the 
more  deeply,  that  they  have  reached  your  ears,  and  you  believe  them.' 

Miss  Crawford  made  no  reply,  although  he  evidently  paused  for  that 
purpose. 

'  May  I  not  at  least  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  clearing  my  char- 
acter, by  learning  what  has  been  said  against  it  ? '  said  he  earnestly. 

'  I  make  no  charges,  and  wish  to  hear  no  justification,'  replied  the 
girl  firmly.  *  Let  me  know  the  nature  of  your  business  at  once,  or  I 
shall  retire  without  it.' 

From  this  abrupt  answer  there  was  no  appeal ;  and  Bolton  said  in 
the  same  calm  manner  that  he  had  hitherto  adopted :  '  Since  you  wish 
it,  I  '11  waive  all  farther  allusion  to  these  idle  tales,  which  a  breath  might 
scatter,  and  come  at  once  to  the  object  of  my  visit,  which  refers  princi- 
pally to  yourself,  as  connected  with  your  father's  will. 

Miss  Crawford  became  exceedingly  pale,  and  her  fingers  grasped  the 
top  of  a  chair  convulsively. 

'  You  need  say  no  more,'  said  she ;  '  I  understand  all  the  rest.  You 
would  tell  me  that  this  house  is  yours ;  that  I  am  an  intruder  on  your 
bounty ;  that  the  possessions  of  which  you  defrauded  me  are  no  longer 
mine ;  that  my  father's  house,  in  which  I  have  lived  from  infancy,  is  no 
longer  a  home  for  me ;  that  I  must  go  from  it,  what  you  have  made 
me  —  a  beggar.  You  see,  Mr.  Bolton,  the  thoughts  of  some  people  are 
written  in  their  faces,  and  can  be  read.' 

Bolton  bit  his  lip;  and  his  cheek  flushed  slightly;  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  indicate  emotion  on  his  part,  as  he  said  :  '  I  am  deeply 
grieved  that  you  interpret  my  thoughts  so  harshly.  Had  you  heard  the 
offer  I  came  to  make,  whether  it  be  agreeable  or  not,  you  will  at  least 
acquit  me  of  selfishness ;  and  if  you  accept  it,  it  will  settle  this  whole 
matter  much  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  if  it  is  to 
yours.' 

'  And  the  offer  is  —  what? '  inquired  she,  without  the  slightest  abate- 
ment of  the  coldness  of  her  manner. 
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'  That  you  should  share  the  fortune  with  me,'  replied  Bolton. 

'  I  thought  so.  If  I  will  give  you  a  portion  of  my  fortune,  you  will 
leave  me  the  rest.' 

Bolton's  face  wore  a  soil  smile,  but  it  was  a  dangerous  one,  as  he 
answered : 

'  I  am  particularly  unfortunate  in  not  being  understood.' 

*  Was  not  such  your  meaning.  Sir  ? '  said  Miss  Crawford,  keeping  her 
eye  fastened  on  his,  and  watching  every  sign  of  equivocation  or  guilt ; 
'  your  language  was  plain  enough.' 

Distrust  and  anger  were  written  in  every  feature  as  she  spoke.     Bol- 
I  ton  saw  that  there  were  prejudices  which  he  had  not  the  time  to  over- 

I  come ;  and  he  felt  that  he  was  watched  by  one  whose  intellect  was 

f  naturally  keen,  and  whose  faculties  were  sharpened  by  fear  and  suspi- 

cion.    So  he  determined  to  appeal  at  once  to  her  interests. 

'  Such  was  not  my  meaning,'  said  he,  in  a  decided  tone.     *  And  it  is 
time  that  we  came  to  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  it,  without  farther 
I  waste  of  words.     When  I  offered  to  share  your  father's  property  with 

you,  it  was  by  making  you  my  wife.  On  these  terms,  and  on  these 
alone  the  wealth  which  your  father  has  made  mine,  will  become  yours, 
and  at  your  disposal.' 

'  Now,  at  least,  I  understand  you.  Sir,'  said  she,  drawing  herself  up ; 

I  while  every  feature  of  her  beautiful  face  seemed  gleaming  with  anger 

and  contempt :  '  you  would  buy  my  silence ;  for  the  sake  of  my  fortune, 

I  you  would  take  the  encumbrance  of  its  lawful  owner.     You  would  be 

magnanimous,  and  make  the  beggar  your  wife !     No  Sir ! '  said  she, 

I  speaking  with  an  earnestness  that  astonished  him ;    '  not  until  every 

appeal  that  the  law  allows  has  been  made,  will  I  yield  possession  of  one 

single  thing.     From  court  to  court  I  will  contest  that  will  as  a  forgery ; 

'  and  until  expelled  from  hence,  1  will  maintain  my  hold.     Should  I  fail, 

I  would  starve  in  the  streets  before  my  name  should  be  changed  for 

yours.     Begone,  Sir  1     Until  the  law  gives  you  this  house,  you  have  no 

business  here.' 

'  Resist  if  you  will,'  said  the  Attorney;  still  retaining  full  command 
of  his  temper ;  '  but  you  will  repent  it.  You  will  expose  to  the  world 
the  stain  upon  your  family,  which  otherwise  would  be  known  to  but 
few.  You  will  tarnish  the  fame  of  her  who  gave  you  birth,  and  will 
cast  a  shade  upon  the  memory  of  the  gray-headed  old  man  who  has  just 
gone  to  iiis  grave.' 

*  'T  is  false ! '  exclaimed  the  girl,  now  fairly  aroused ;  "t  is  you  who 
disgrace  them,  yourself,  and  human  nature.  I  will  make  this  matter 
public.  The  truth  shall  come  out  at  last,  and  prove  them  unsullied ; 
and  brand  you  for  the  black-hearted  man  that  the  world  now  suspects 
you  to  be.  You  cannot  frighten  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  fail,  I  shall 
only  have  done  my  duty ;  if  I  succeed,  I  will  have  justice  measured  out, 
of  which  you  shall  have  a  full  share.' 

'You  speak  confidently;  but  you  don't  know  what  law  is,'  said 
Bolton,  coldly. 

'  I  know  what  it  is  meant  to  be.  It  is  intended  to  shield  the  weak 
from  the  strong ;  the  injured  from  the  oppressor ;  to  right  the  wronged ; 
to  keep  down  injustice  and  crime.    That 's  what  it 's  meant  for ;  but 
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there  are  those  who  disgrace  it  as  much  as  they  disgrace  the  imag^  of 
the  great  God  which  they  bear.' 

The  Attorney  had  remained  cool  until  now ;  but  now  he  fairly  shook 
with  passion,  as  he  answered  in  a  quick,  stifled  voice : 

*  It  is  my  turn  now.  I  have  made  a  fair  and  honorable  proposal  to 
you.  I  have  offered  to  share  the  fortune  which  you  father  gave  me, 
with  one  whom  I  know  he  loved ;  not  from  fear  of  what  you  or  the  law 
could  do;  not  from  love  of  you,  but  from  gratitude  to  him.  I  am 
frank,  you  see.  You  have  scouted  my  offer ;  insulted  me,  and  claimed 
the  law  of  the  land.  That  law  you  shall  have,  to  your  cost.  Drag  this 
matter  from  court  to  court,  and  from  court  to  court  I  '11  follow  it ;  and 
when  it  is  decided,  what  the  law  allows  you,  you  shall  have ;  but  not 
one  tittle  more ;  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  cent,  if  you  were  begging  your 
bread ;  not  one  crust  to  keep  the  soul  in  your  body !  Now  you  under- 
stand me ! ' 

'  It  would  be  devilish  strange  if  she  did  n't,'  said  a  stern  voice  behind 
him.  At  the  same  time  a  heavy  hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder.  '  So 
the  devil  has  dropped  his  mask  t '  Bolton  turned  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  young  man  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  whose  manner 
plainly  showed  that  he  had  overheard  a  part  of  the  conversation. 
Before  the  Attorney  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  the  other  said : 

'  Are  you  going  out  of  the  house  ?  or  will  you  wait  until  you  are 
thrust  out  like  a  dog  t ' 

'  By  what  right? '  demanded  the  lawyer. 

'  No  matter,'  interrupted  the  stranger.  '  You  are  not  the  person  to 
question  that' 

Bolton  measured  him  with  his  eye.  He  was  slight,  but  tall  and  mus- 
cular, and  might  prove  an  unpleasant  antagonist.  The  lawyer  was  no 
coward,  where  his  life  was  not  immediately  concerned ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  scuffle ;  and  that  was  a  thing  which  he  never 
at  any  time  lost  sight  of.     So  he  said : 

'  I  did  not  come  here  to  raise  a  riot  over  the  grave  of  my  friend,  or 
to  break  in  upon  the  grief  of  his  daughter  by  outrages  or  violence  that 
would  disgrace  a  midnight  brawl.' 

*  Your  last  words  to  Miss  Crawford  were  certainly  expressive  of  very 
great  consideration  for  the  daughter,'  said  the  stranger,  with  a  slight 
sneer.  *  I  have  told  you  to  quit  this  house ;  and  now  yon  must,  without 
farther  parley.'  As  he  spoke,  he  led  him  to  the  door,  but  using  no 
violence.     He  opened  it  and  pointed  to  the  entry. 

Every  feature  of  the  lawyer's  livid  face  was  distorted  by  the  scowl 
which  settled  on  it,  as  he  turned  and  fixed  his  eye  on  him ;  and  shaking 
his  thin  finger,  he  uttered  the  words : 

*  /  'K  remember  you  !  ' 

*  I  do  n't  doubt  it,'  replie<l  the  young  man ;  and  he  slammed  the  door 
in  his  face. 

Bolton  strode  through  the  entry,  banged  the  street-door  after  him, 
and  sprang  down  the  steps  into  the  street. 

Nearly  the  whole  time  that  he  had  been  in  the  house  his  confederates, 
Higgs  and  Wilkins,  had  been  loitering  about  it.  No  sooner  was  he 
come  out  than  they  joined  him. 
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Mr.  Higgs  was  considerably  elated ;  possibly  by  the  fineness  of  the 
night,  although  it  is  not  unlikely  that  several  visits  which  he  had  paid  to 
a  small  tavern  three  streets  off  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Wilkins,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  same  sullen  savage  that  he  had 
been  for  some  time  past.  When  he  joined  the  Attorney  he  did  not  utter 
a  syllable ;  but  stalked  silently  at  his  side ;  noticing  him  no  more  than 
if  he  had  been  a  mile  off. 

'  Well,  old  boy ; '  said  Mr.  Higgs,  speaking  a  little  slowly,  and  some- 
what thick:  '  when  is  it  to  be? ' 

*  Never ! '  answered  the  Attorney,  abruptly. 
Mr.  Higgs  st^ed  at  him  solemnly. 

'  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Bolton,'  said  he ;  *  but  did  you  make  use  of  the 
word  never  ? ' 

'  I  did.' 

'Speak  out,  man,  will  you?'  said  Wilkins,  in  a  harsh  voice:  'what 
have  you  done  ?  We  must  know  some  day,  so  tell  us  at  once ;  what 
luck?' 

'  D  —  n  her !  none  1  This  blasted  will  must  be  proved.  She  rejected 
me;  scouted  me;  all  but  cursed  me.     I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could, 

then  I  threatened ;  and  by she  defied  me ;  and  vowed  she  would 

not  quit  the  house  till  forced  by  law.' 

'  A  young  woman  of  mettle,'  ejaculated  Mr.  Hig^s. 

The  Attorney  did  not  notice  him,  but  went  on.  '  She  has  a  fellow 
leagued  with  her;  a  young  slip  as  fierce  and  proud  as  herself.  He 
looked  as  if  he  only  wanted  an  excuse  to  take  me  by  the  throat.  Ha ! 
ba!'  muttered  he,  between  his  teeth,  shaking  his  hand  at  the  empty 
air,  and  striding  along,  so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  his  companions 
to  keep  pace  with  him. 

'  Did  you  place  your  hand  emphatically  on  your  heart,  so  ? '  asked 
Mr.  Higgs,  steadying  himself  in  front  of  the  excited  lawyer ;  and  afler 
several  attempts,  laying  his  hand  on  the  spot  designated,  '  and  try  to 
come  the  insinuating  over  her?  It's  wonderful  how  they  swallow 
that — them  women.' 

*  Then  there 's  trouble  in  the  wind,'  said  Wilkins,  bluntly. 

*  She  '11  fight  to  the  last.  Then  there 's  this  boy,  too ;  a  lover,  I  sup- 
pose. Let  him  look  to  himself!  He  has  crossed  me  ;  and  few  do  that 
without  repenting  it.' 

*  That 's  true ! '  muttered  Wilkins ;  '  but,'  continued  he,  in  so  low  a 
tone  that  the  lawyer  could  not  understand  him ;  '  there 's  a  day  of  reck- 
oning, when  our  score  will  be  settled.' 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  dropped  behind  his  companions ;  for  he 
had  observed  a  dark  figure  following  them,  keeping  in  the  obscure  parts 
of  the  street,  but  always  having  them  in  full  view.  He  stopped  to 
watch  it,  until  they  were  at  some  distance  off,  when  the  person  suddenly 
darted  forward.  It  was  a  female,  with  her  face  so  closely  muffled  that 
he  could  not  see  it ;  but  a  hand  touched  his  arm,  and  a  voice  that 
thrilled  through  his  very  heart  said : 

*  George,  can  I  speak  one  word  with  you  ? ' 

Wilkins  gasped  for  breath,  and  staggered  against  a  wall,  as  powerless 
as  a  child.     He  could  not  speak. 
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'  George,  dear  George,  for  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  few  words  with 
you ! '  said  the  same  low,  supplicating  voice.  She  took  his  hand,  which 
shook  violently,  in  both  of  her's.     'You  will  George,  will  you  not?' 

*  Holla !  what  are  you  about?  Come  on,  will  you?  We  're  waiting 
for  you,'  shouted  Higgs. 

'  Do  n't  go  I  do  n't  go,  George  I '  exclaimed  the  girl,  earnestly ;  '  do 
hear  me  —  do,  before  it 's  too  late  I ' 

The  man  hesitated ;  but  at  that  moment  both  Higgs  and  Bolton  turned 
back  and  began  to  come  toward  him.  He  drew  himself  up,  unclasped 
the  fingers  which  were  twined  round  his  own,  and  flung  the  hand  from 
him: 

'  Begone ! '  exclaimed  he. 

'  No,  George,  I  will  not !  Hear  me  but  this  once ;  give  me  but  five 
minutes,  and  I  will  never  trouble  you  again.' 

Wilkins  bent  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper : 

'  You  know  how  we  parted  last.  If  you  follow  me,  we  '11  part  so 
again.' 

The  girl  shrank  from  him,  and  her  husband  strode  off  without  once 
looking  back. 
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I  'te  roamed  over  moantain, 

I  'ye  plunged  the  dark  wave, 
I  've  bled  on  the  battle-field. 

Where  ftll  faat  the  brave ; 
I  've  parched  in  the  tropics, 

Nor  strove  to  be  free ; 
I  've  chilled  'neath  the  polar-star, 

Maiden  for  tbee ! 


Dark  deserts  I  've  traversed — 

Dark,  rugged  and  drear ; 
Through  burning  sands  struggled, 

Nor  felt  toil  or  iear, 
And  dost  thou  then  love  me, 

All  scarred  though  I  be  ? 
My  fair  form  was  mangled. 

Dear  maiden  !  for  thee. 


Sweet  hope  !  thou  'rt  fulfilled  ! 

These  smiles  are  my  joy ; 
And  hearts  in  such  sunshine 

Can  know  no  alloy  ! 
Though  we  roam  by  tlie  river 

Or  sit  by  the  sea, 
My  life  and  its  hopes,  love  ! 

Centre  in  thee ! 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


History  or  Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Russia,  in  1812.    Br  General  Count 
Philip  db  Sbour.    Harpers'  Family  Library :   Volumes  141  -2.  pp.  662. 

The  combined  energies  and  horrors  of  war,  it  is  well  assumed  by  the  publishers 
of  these  intensely  interesting  volumes,  were  never  perhaps  so  frightfully  exhibited 
as  in  the  memorable  Russian  campaign,  of  which  they  are  the  subject.  If  in  some 
instances  we  read  of  armies  more  numerous,  never  was  there  one  in  all  respects  so 
formidable  as  that  with  which  the  French  emperor  marched  to  the  invasion  of  the 
country  of  the  Czars.  Amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  it  was  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  veteran  soldiers  long  accustomed  to  victory ;  its  officers,  from  the 
field-marshal  to  the  subaltern,  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  school  of  war ;  and 
it  was  led  on  by  a  chief  whose  name  alone  carried  dismay  to  his  enemies.  And  yet 
this  mighty  host,  seemingly  invincible  by  human  means,  was  discomfitted,  scattered, 
and  destroyed ',  conquered,  not  by  its  enemies,  but  by  the  avenging  elements  that 
were  armed  against  it.  *  Nothing,'  says  the  American  editor,  *  can  more  effectually 
dissipate  every  illusion  of  military  glory  than  the  perusal  of  this  dreadful  narrative; 
nothing  more  strikingly  manifest  the  folly  as  well  as  wickedness  of  that  unhallowed 
ambition  which  seeks  aggrandizement  by  deeds  of  aggression  and  blood.'  Well 
may  it  be  termed  a  *  dreadful  narrative.'  We  have  read  many  accounts  of  this 
disastrous  campaign,  but  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  encountered,  save  perhaps 
in  *  Russia  as  it  was  in  1812,'  from  the  pen  of  a  German  writer,  so  vivid  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  sanguinary  incidents  as  is  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Count  Seour. 
He  but  depicts  to  his  readers  '  that  which  he  saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was ; '  yet 
in  concluding  his  task,  he  calls  upon  his  brave  comrades  to  bear  their  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  sad  picture ;  and  adds  that  in  their  eyes  and  hearts,  full  of  great 
remembrances,  its  colors  will  appear  pale  and  dim.  We  make  a  single  extract, 
including  as  least  revolting  in  its  yet  sufficiently  sad  detaifc  a  sketch  of  the  begin- 
rung  of  the  distresses  which  attended  the  retreat  of  the  but  late  *  Grand  Army  * 
through  Russia : 

"  The  army  marched  enveloped  in  a  chilling  mist.  This  mist  became  thicker,  and  presently  a  blind- 
ing storm  of  snow  descended  upon  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sky  itself  were  fklling,  and  uniting  with  the 
earth  and  our  enemies  to  complete  our  destruction.  All  objects  Rapidly  changed  their  appearance, 
becoming  utterly  confounded,  and  not  to  be  recognized  any  more :  we  proceeded  without  knowing 
where  we  were,  without  perceiving  the  point  to  which  we  wore  bound  ;  every  thiiu  was  converted 
into  an  obetacle  to  stop  our  progress.    While  we  were  struggling  with  the  tempest  of  wind  and  snow, 
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the  latter,  driven  by  the  itorm,  lodfod  and  accumulated  in  everv  hollow,  concealing  unknown  abyuei, 
which  perfidiously  opened  beneath  our  feet.  There  the  soldierB  were  ingulfed,  and  the  woakeit, 
roBJ^ning  themselvei  to  their  fate,  found  their  grave  in  those  treacheroui  pits. 

"Those  who  followed  turned  aside  ;  but  the  tempest,  driving  into  their  faces  the  snow  that  was 
descending  from  the  sky  and  that  which  it  raised  from  the  earth,  seemed  resolved  to  arrest  their  farther 
progress.  The  Russian  winter,  in  this  new  form,  attacked  them  at  every  point ;  it  penetrated  through 
their  light  garments  and  their  rent  and  worn-out  shoos.  Their  wet  clothes  froze  to  their  bodies :  an 
icy  envelope  encased  them,  and  stiffened  all  their  limbs.  A  piercing  and  violent  wind  almost  prevented 
respiration  ;  and  seizing  their  breath  the  moment  it  waa  exhaled,  converted  it  into  icicles,  wnich  hung 
from  their  beards  all  about  their  mouths. 

**  The  miserable  creatures  still  crawled  shivering  along,  till  the  snow  gathering  In  balls  on  the  solea 
of  their  shoes,  or  a  fra|[ment  of  some  broken  article,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  body  of  one  of  their 
comrades,  encountered  in  the  way,  caused  them  to  stumble  and  fall.  There  their  groans  were  unheeded ; 
the  snow  soon  covered  them  ;  slight  hillocks  marked  the  spots  where  they  lay  :  there  was  their  only 
grave.  The  road,  like  a  cemetery,  was  thickly  studded  with  these  elevations ;  the  roost  intrepid  aod 
the  most  indifToront  were  affected ;  they  passed  quickly  on  with  averted  looks.  But  before  them  and 
around  them  there  was  nothing  but  snow  ;  this  immense  and  dismal  uniformity  extended  farther  than 
the  eye  could  roach  ;  the  imagination  was  astounded :  it  seemed  a  vast  winding-sheet  which  Nature 
had  thrown  over  the  army.  The  only  objects  not  enveloped  by  it  were  tome  gloomy  pines,  trees  of  the 
tomlM,  with  their  funereal  verdure  and  their  gigantic  and  motionless  tnmki  conpleting  the  solemnity 
of  a  general  mourning,  and  of  an  army  dying  amid  nature  already  dead."         n 

Let  UB  ask  with  Carltle,  had  these  poor  aufieren  themsdves,  and  the  ftill  more 
unfortunate  victims  who  Buryived  them,  any  qaarrel  with  the  antagonist  forces 
against  whom  they  were  sent  forth,  through  the  insatiate  ambition  and  relentless 
cruelty  of  one  man  ?  Busy  as  the  deyil  is,  not  the  smallest !  They  fell,  whole 
hecatombs,  a  sacrifice  to  an  unhallowed  lust  of  conquest.  But  we  wonld  not  pursue 
the  melancholy  retrospect.  The  great  result  which  this  campaign  precipitated 
taught  the  belligerent  nations  that 

*  too  l<Nig  at  elaah  of  arms  amid  her  bowers 

And  pools  of  olood,  the  fiaith  had  stood  aghast ; ' 

and  though  there  have  not  been  wanting  pens,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  to 
almost  deify  Napoleon  ;  to  pronounce,  as  does  Manzohi  in  preceding  pages,  his 
spirit  ^loyely,  beneficent,  divine,'  and  prone  to  noblest  triumphs;  yet  how  has 
legitimate  public  sentiment  changed  !  No  one  can  read  the  work  before  ns  without 
being  struck  with  the  indecision,  recklessness,  and  even  despair,  which  Bohaparte 
exhibited  in  this  his  most  memorable  inyasion.  It  was  on  rising  from  a  perusal  of 
these  Tolumes,  that  we  encountered  the  following  passage  from  the  papers  of  *  a 
Philosopher,*  a  professor,  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes,  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic.    Like  the  narrative  of  Count  Sbour,  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness: 

"  At  length  the  day  dawned  on  which  the  great  Napoleon  himself  waa  expected  to  honor  Leipsic 
with  his  presence,  lie  did  not  appear  however  until  three  days  aAer  the  time  appointed  ;  and  mean- 
while the  chief  authorities  of  the  town  were  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  and  kept  almost  coo- 
tinually  on  their  feet.  We  had  indeed  a  most  wenry  time  of  it  during  these  three  days.  At  length  the 
groat  man  arrived,  and  gave  us  an  audience  in  the  Kine  of  Saxony's  palace  in  the  market-place.  Here 
the  dominoerinc  character  of  the  man  displayed  itself  most  conspicuously.  lie  came  burning  with 
wrath  against  the  university,  and  almost  the  hrst  words  he  uttered  were  :  *  Where  aro  the  deputies  of 
the  university  ?  *  My  colleagues  and  myself  Immediately  came  forward,  when  he  overwhelmed  on 
with  a  torrent  of  invective,  on  account  of  some  students  who  had  enlisted  in  the  corps  of  Luckow's 
volunteers,  as  if  the  students  had  been  school-boys  who  could  not  take  a  single  step  without  the  per- 
mission or  the  8enatus  Acadeniicus.  He  then  turned  to  the  mercantile  authorities,  and  demanded 
*  How  many  millionaires  have  vou  in  Leipeic?  *  (he  alluded  to  francs,  but  those  interrogated  thought 
that  he  meant  dollars  ;)  and  wnen  it  was  answered  htm  that  there  was  not  one,  he  clapped  his  hand 
upon  his  pocket  with  a  sarcastic  loer,  as  much  as  to  say :  *  I  Ml  find  out  a  method  to  make  them  render 
up  their  coin.'    Avarice  and  the  lust  of  dominion  seemed  to  be  the  only  pas«ion  of  his  soul. 

"  When  the  andience  was  at  an  end,  and  Napoleon  was  departing,  one  of  my  colleagues  ventured  to 
step  forward  to  address  him.  The  Emperor  ttarted  back,  apparently  doubtful  what  tiio  intentions  of 
my  friend  might  be.  For  so  timorous  was  this  great  man  j^wn,  that  he  lived  in  the  constant  dread  of 
assassination  ;  and  when  I  was  at  KSnigdberg,  I  remember  his  once  leaping  out  of  a  boat  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pregel.  and  making  for  the  shore,  because  he  had  observed  a  movement  among  the  crowd  upon 
the  opposite  Dank  of  the  river,  and  imagined  that  an  attempt  was  about  to  be  maile  upon  his  precious 
life.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  when  he  discovered  that  the  profesfor  had  no  dagger  in  his  bosom, 
and  merely  wished  to  mollify  the  tisfor  with  a  few  civil  words,  ho  erinned  Ecornfjilly  in  his  face,  and 
then  turned  his  back  upon  htm.  And  this  was  the  great  man  who  nad  made  the  world  his  footstool, 
and  whom  all  the  nations  worshipped  as  a  perfect  god !  To  me  he  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  a  drill- 
aorgeant,  who  bad  a  certain  knack  of  railing  the  rabble  into  obedience  to  his  wilL    Neither  in  hii 
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demeanor  nor  in  hi*  Ungatge  wa*  there  the  imaJleBt  treee  of  dignity  or  giace.    Terror  was  hi*  only 
taliiiDftn. 

**  The  ColoMRia  wee  now  tottering  on  hit  pedestal,  but  he  had  not  yet  fallen.  He  collected  hie 
atrength  for  one  last  desperate  efibrt,  and  assembled  all  his  forces  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leipsic.  Mv 
bouse  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  a  large  portion  of  the  battle-fiold. 
Cannon-balls  and  hand-grenades  flew  around  as  on  all  sides,  and  many  peaceful  inhabitants  were  struck 
dead  in  the  streets.  The  hot  tide  of  battle  then  set  in  upon  the  city  itself,  and  raged  furiously  within 
its  narrow  precincts.  Bat  the  brave  Allies  were  at  length  victorious,  and  before  nisht-fall  I  had  the 
■atisfaetioB  of  witnessing  from  my  windows  the  flight  of  the  dascomfitted  foe.  And  what  a  fli^t  it 
was  !  Pell-mell  they  went  —  neck  and  heels,  by  scores,  into  the  ditches  which  intercepted  their  igno- 
rainioot  retreat.  Napoleon  himself  escaped  by  blowing  np  a  bridge  in  his  rear,  and  thereby  consigning 
to  death  or  captivity  many  of  his  devoted  train.  Did  I  not  bum  with  the  desire  that  my  hand  had  been 
then  npoo  bis  throat !  *  Foiei,'  I  would  have  shouted,  *vmdy  teelerat!  le  ReeUur  ds  PunwergiU  de 
pdvau$€vn»imaUraU».'*    The  retreat  of  several  thousand  Frenchmen  was  cut  off  by  the 


waters  of  the  Elster.  They  surrendered  at  discretion  to  a  corapanv  of  Prussian  jagers :  and  when  I 
saw  them  marched,  with  their  general  at  their  head,  between  a  double-colonnade  formed  by  the  allied 
troops,  my  mind  recurred  with  great  satisfaction  to  ihe/MroB  CauduuD  and  the  tubjugum  mitti  of  Roman 
warnie." 


Ballads  ahd  other  Poxmb.    By  Henry  Wadswortr  LoirorELLOW,  aathcvr  of 
*•  Voices  of  the  Night,'  *  Hyperion,'  etc.    In  one  volume,  pp.  132.    Cambridge  : 
John  Owen. 

It  is  but  a  little  while  ago  since  we  had  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  fifth  edition 
of  the  *  Voices  of  the  Night ; '  and  we  hailed  the  fact  as  an  eyidence  that  the  love 
of  true  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  heart  and  the  affections,  had  taken  so  general  and 
deep  a  voot  among  us.  The  beautiful  volume  before  us  we  are  sore  will  share  the 
fkte  of  its  immediate  predecessor.  It  will  be  widely  read,  admired,  and  treasured 
np.  The  book  opens  with  the  *  Saga  of  the  Skeleton  in  Armor,'  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  Knickerbocker,  and  is  followed  by  'The  Wreck  of  the  Hespe- 
nu,'  a  poem  of  great  power,  and  abounding  in  felicitous  language  and  forcible 
illustration.    We  cannot  yield  much  admiration  for  so  common-place  a  couplet  as 

*  The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

With  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  j ' 

although  it  may  serve  as  a  foil  to  such  graphic  lines  as  the  following : 

'  *  Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  Northeast ; 
7!le  mMwftll  hMuvug  m  tA«  6riae, 
Jhkd  tkt  hiiUmt  fraOud  like  ftasL* 

The  skipper's  little  daughter  bears  him  company,  who  trembles  at  the  gale  and  the 
angry  sea,  and  is  lashed  by  her  father  to  the  mast.  A  sublime  picture  ensues  of 
the  struggling  vessel,  the  fog-bell  and  the  dim  <  light  of  the  light-house '  on  the 
distant  coast ;  the  lifeless  skipper,  all  stiff  and  stark,  lashed  to  the  helm,  while 

*  The  lantern  gleams  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes !  * 

Mr.  Longfellow  well  understands  the  force  of  our  simple  vernacular  expres- 
sions.   Observe  the  following : 

*  And  ever  the  fitful  guvts  between, 

A  sound  came  from  the  iand^ 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  tramflmg  tiuf 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand.' 


*  She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 
Looked  soft  as  carded  wool ; 
Bui  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  oi  an  angry  bulL' 
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Many  of  the  later  poems  in  this  collection  we  had  pencilled  for  insertion  ;  but 
the  eager  public,  and  those  who  serve  it  oflenest  with  literary  delicacies,  have  gen- 
erally anticipated  us ;  so  that  we  content  ourselves  with  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  and  especially  to  *•  The  Children  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,'  from  the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Teg  her,  and  the  admirable  and  picturesque 
sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  rural  life  in  Sweden,  to  be  found  in  the 
introduction.     It  is  in  the /orm  of  prose,  but  is  in  reality  *  unmitigated  poetry.' 


Lectures  oh  Modern  History  :  from  the  Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations  to 
the  Close  of  the  American  Revolution.  Bv  William  Smyth,  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  (England.)  In  two  volumes, 
pp.  935.    Cambridge :  John  Owen. 

Mr.  Sparks,  our  distinguished  historian,  in  introducing  the  first  American  from 
the  second  London  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  informs  us  that  its  author  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  removing  the  numerous  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  so 
greatly  embarrassed  the  student  of  history.  He  teaches  his  readers  how  to  read 
history  for  themselves ;  shows  them  the  path,  and  furnishes  them  the  best  lights  for 
pursuing  it;  enables  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  principal  authors,  and  to 
bring  forward  in  bold  relief  those  prominent  parts  of  history  to  which  their  atten- 
tion should  chiefly  be  directed.  His  plan  is  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  such  as 
could  not  have  been  so  faithfully  carried  out,  without  a  critical  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  authors,  and  close  and  patient  meditation  upon  the  contents  of 
their  works.  His  method  is  perspicuous,  and  well  suited  to  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
He  selects  certain  periods  of  history,  and  groups  together  the  great  events  in  each ; 
investigating  their  relation  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  and  their 
results  on  the  civilized  and  political  condition  of  states  and  communities ;  preserving 
as  he  advances  an  easy  and  natural  transition  from  one  period  to  another.  The 
author  has  treated  the  subject  of  the  American  Revolution  with  so  much  candor, 
and  such  perfect  freedom  from  party  feelings  and  national  prejudice,  that  Mr. 
Sparks  expresses  a  doubt  whether  any  American  writer  can  claim  on  this  score  a 
higher  degree  of  confidence.  He  has  drawn  from  original  fountains,  consulted 
public  documents ;  and  has  examined  the  American  side  with  no  less  diligence  than 
the  English.  *■  In  short,'  says  Mr.  Sparks,  *  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  treatise 
on  the  American  Revolution  from  which  so  much  can  be  learned,  or  so  accurate  an 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  the  question  can  be  formed.'  A  work  like 
this,  distinguished  in  its  externals  by  the  characteristic  care  of  the  publisher,  must 
needs  find  a  ready  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  American  public. 


Wealth  and   Worth,  or  Which   makes  the   Man  ?    In  one  volume,  ]6mo. 
New-Tork :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Such  is  the  admirable  title  of  an  admirable  little  book  which  we  could  wish  were 
in  the  hands  of  every  young  American  reader  and  every  American  &ther  and 
mother.  In  its  salutary  teachings,  and  in  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it  as  a 
narrative,  it  forcibly  reminds  us  of  kindred  works  by  Miss  Sedgwick.  In  these 
days  of  English  republications,  when  much  that  is  unauited  in  its  character  to  our 
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republican  mstitutioni  finds  its  waj  every  where  among  us,  a  work  like  this,  which 
shows  in  a  manner  the  most  forcible  and  attractive  the  superiority  of  moral  and 
intellectual  worth  over  factitious  position  or  money,  is  especially  refreshing.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  little  book  is  the  first  of  a  series.  We  shall  look  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  national  good  among  our  rising  generation,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  lessons  so  clearly  portrayed  and  felicitously  enforced.  The  volume  is 
of  a  neat,  convenient  form,  and  otherwise  executed  with  taste. 


The  jAcquERiK:  ▲  Novel.    By  6.  P.  R.  James.    In  two  volumes,  12mo.     New- 
ToRK  :    Harper  a5d  Brothers. 

We  should  like,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  to  lift  the  cover  from  the  brain  of 
Mr.  James,  and  to  be  able  to  survey  amid  its  vexed  convolutions  the  disjecta  mem- 
bra  of  the  scores  of  unborn  novels  that  must  be  simmering  in  a '  dome  of  thought ' 
which  has  hitherto  proved  so  prolific  of  historical  tales.  We  say  *  must  be,'  because 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  judging  from  the  fecundity  which  he  exhibits,  that  Mr. 
James  should  have  less  than  three  or  four  works  in  his  mind  at  the  same  moment ; 
making  his  head  a  sort  of  literary  cauldron,  replete  with  material  *  slab  and  good,' 
and  ready  for  combination  at  the  shortest  notice  from  his  publishers.  We  must  not 
be  understood,  however,  as  depreciating  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  James  as  an  his- 
torical novelist.  His  is  not  altogether  a  fatal  facility ;  for  the  least  elaborate  and 
finished  of  his  performances  are  never  unreadable  ;  they  even  rarely  fail  to  be  in  a 
high  degree  what  novel-readers  term  *  exciting'  and  *■  thrilling.'  Mr.  Bunk,  speak- 
ing of  Forrest's  appearance  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  observes,  that  he  had  not 
heard  him  repeat  three  lines  of  his  part,  at  his  first  reading  in  the  green-room, 
before  he  foresaw  his  eventual  triumph ;  and  he  thus  judged,  he  says,  from  the 
energy  of  his  manner.  This  is  one  great  secret  of  Mr.  James'  success.  In  his 
pictures  of  human  character  and  passions  our  author  has  oflen  won  all  suffrages. 
His  plots  at  the  same  time  are  not  always  of  the  clearest,  nor  are  the  incidents  and 
bair-breadth-'scapes  of  his  principal  personages  always  on  the  side  of  a  reasonable 
credulity ;  and  yet  nearly  all  his  works  are  entertaining,  and  to  most  readers 
intensely  interesting.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  his  individuality,  phrenologi- 
cally  speaking,  cannot  be  large.  He  is  in  our  judgment  a  great  mannerist.  Let 
the  reader  run  over  in  his  mind  the  prominent  characters  of  Mr.  James*  novels, 
from  *  Philip  Augustus '  down  to  the  present,  and  observe  the  sameness  of  certain 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  mainly  also  of  his  style.  This  is  a  great  fault ;  and  it  is 
this  limited  range  which  we  fear  will  ere  long  consign  many  of  our  author's  works 
to  Time's  wallet  for  oblivion.  In  the  volumes  under  notice,  the  reader  will  be 
especially  impressed  with  the  vivid  description  which  is  given  of  the  well-known 
revolt  of  the  French  peasantry  in  the  fourteenth  'century,  when  their  king  was 
imprisoned  in  England,  and  their  unhappy  country  was  rent  with  civil  feuds  and 
drenched  with  fraternal  blood.  But  for  a  picture  of  some  of  the  most  important 
events  and  personages  of  this  chivalric  and  memorable  era,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  *The  Jacquerie '  itself,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  find  it  amply  to  reward 
perusal.  It  is  no  small  correlative  praise  of  their  attractive  qualities  to  say,  that  tlie 
demand  for  the  works  of  Mr.  James  is  as  great  as  at  any  previous  period. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Thv  CouvTRT-woMEir  OF  New-Eholand. — A  coirespondent  in  New-£Dgland, 
who  professes  to  have  baming  at  his  heart  the  welfare  of  the  beautiful  coimtry  girls 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  has  sent  us  a  communication,  from  which  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  select  a  few  passages  for  the  benefit  of  our  fair  readers  in  all  sections  of 
Yankee-land.  *  The  joung  women  of  the  country  towns  of  New-England,'  he 
writes,  *  are  much  more  eager  to  adopt  the  city  fashion  of  dress,  than  to  bend  their 
thoughts  to  the  garniture  of  the  mind ;  and  hence  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
tinged  with  that  compound  of  silliness  and  affectation  which  always  arises  firom  an 
attempt  to  ape  where  one  cannot  imitate.  Mammoth  toumours,  suffocating  corsets, 
and  low-cut  dresses,  find  their  way  to  our  most  retired  country  towns  within  a 
month  afler  they  have  arrived  firom  Paris,  while  the  standard  literatmre  of  the  day  is 
unthought  of  and  neglected.  I  once  knew  a  young  lady  of  excellent  natural  sense, 
quick  in  learning,  and  of  acute  perceptions,  the  marvel  indeed  of  the  whole  village, 
by  reason  of  her  acquaintance  with  general  literature,  who  asked  me  if  Coofxr 
wrote  'Ivanhoe;*  adding,  that  of  all  the  fictitious  works  she  had  ever  read  she 
considered  *The  Solitary'  the  best!  Such  persons  present  a  fair  mark  for  the 
arrows  of  ridicule ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  almost  every  tale-writer  has  tried 
his  hand  at  the  bow.  Now  this  is  hardly  just.  There  may  be  rare  exceptions ;  yet 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  defect  may  be  traced  to  a  wrong  edueatien.  The  usual 
course  of  instruction  for  a  female  in  the  country  is  nearly  as  follows :  At  an  early 
age  she  is  sent  to  the  district  school,  or  perhaps  if  there  be  one,  to  the  village 
academy.  Here  she  is  initiated  into  the  common  branches  of  English  study,  and 
here  nearly  all  her  knowledge,  which  may  be  termed  literary,  is  acquired.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  she  is  sent  to  some  boarding-school  for  a  term  or  two, 
and  then  —  her  education  is  *  finished!'  In  the  mean  time  however,  while  the 
daughter  is  at  home,  she  is  taught  the  domestic  *  sciences ; '  but  of  reading,  to  acquire 
general  information,  little  is  thought.  The  long  evenings  of  winter,  which  might 
be  spent  so  profitably  by  the  aid  of  books,  are  either  wasted  in  idle  conversation,  or 
occupied  in  unnecessary  labor.  •  •  •  But  Woman  did  not  come  into  the  world 
simply  to  be  given  in  marriage.  She  has  higher  and  nobler  aims;  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  the  improvement  of  herself,  and  the  benefit  of  others.  I  would  not 
have  our  young  women  despise  domestic  duties,  nor  neglect  them  to  cultivate 
literature.  Their  sphere  in  life  is  domestic :  but  let  parents,  while  they  teach  their 
daughters  the  domestic  arts,  also  imbue  their  minds  with  a  taste  for  reading ;  and 
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this  taate  once  formed  will  be  a  permanent  source  of  after  enjoyment.  If  a  young 
girl  on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion  shall  find  her  mental  education  neglected) 
her  taste  vanished  or  vitiated,  why  should  she  sit  down  and  mope  oyer  lost  time,  and 
waste  the  precious  hoon  of  her  youth  in  idle  lamentation  ? 

*  Lose  thia  day  loitering,  *t  will  be  the  same  itory 
To-morrow,  and  the  next  more  dilatory ; 
The  indecision  brings  its  own  delays. 
And  days  are  lost,  lamenting  o'er  lost  days. 
Are  you  in  earnest  ?    Seise  this  Tery  minute  I 
What  you  can  do^  or  drtmn  yoo  can,  begin  it ; 
Boldness  has  genius,  power,  and  magic  in  it ! 
Only  engage,  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated ;   ' 
Begin  it  ,*  and  the  work  will  be  completed.' 

Almost  all  families,  even  of  moderate  means,  are  provided  with  a  small  library, 
which  though  not  perhaps  very  judiciously  chosen,  may  yet  contain  many  things 
worthy  to  be  read.  I  would  not  have  all  sorts  of  reading  piled  upon  the  memory 
at  once.  Legere  mm  muUaf  sed  multumj  *  read  not  many,  but  much,'  is  an  excellent 
motto.  History  should  claim  the  earliest  attention.  It  may  at  first  seem  dry  and 
uninteresting,  especially  to  one  previously  accustomed  to  light  reading ;  but  that 
mind  which  cannot  enjoy  with  a  deep  pleasure  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Robert- 
son, Gibbon,  and  our  own  Irving,  can  neither  be  very  deep  nor  very  susceptible. 
The  labor  of  sowing  may  be  great,  but  the  crop  will  yield  a  plentiful  and  rich 
reward.  Rollin's  grreat  work  is  on  the  shelves  of  almost  every  library ;  and 
although  as  a  translation  it  will  necessarily  be  more  dry  than  an  original  English 
work,  yet  by  an  attentive  perusal,  the  great  object,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
may  be  accomplished.  In  modern  history,  the  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  *  by  Gibbon,  the  Life  of  Charles  V.  by  Dr.  Robertson,  and  of  Columbus 
by  Irving,  will  aid  the  tyro  more  perhaps  than  more  elaborate  works.  History 
should  be  the  ground- work ;  and  next  to  it  I  conceive  should  come  poetry;  not  the 
jargron  of  brain-struck  fools,  but  the  offspring  of  genius,  like  that  of  Shakspxrc 
and  Milton.  Poetry  seems  to  be  especially  fitted  for  the  mind  of  youth.  It  sup- 
plies the  place  of  romance  in  the  imagination,  and  does  more  toward  cultivating  a 
vivid  fancy  and  correct  taste  than  any  other  department  of  literature.  *  With  the 
young  of  both  ages,'  says  Wordsworth,  'poetry  is  like  love,  a  passion;  but  far 
much  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  been  proud  of  its  power  over  their  minds, 
a  necessity  of  breaking  the  pleasing  bondage  arises,  or  it  relaxes  of  itself;  the 
thoughts  being  occupied  in  domestic  cares,  or  the  time  engrossed  by  business.'  If 
this  be  true,  there  is  much  greater  reason  that  during  that  portion  of  life  in  which 
poetry  can  prevail  over  the  mind,  it  should  be  cultivated.  *  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
great  poet  to  spiritualize  humanity,'  says  an  able  writer  in  the  New-Tork  Review. 
He  might  have  added,  what  indeed  his  language  implies,  *  this  the  great  poet  accom- 
plishes.' •  •  •  Thus  far  our  fair  New-England  readers  are  indebted  to  the  desultory 
advice  of  our  right-judging  correspondent.  But  lest  his  expos4  of  the  ignorance  of 
one  of  their  number  should  excite  mortification,  we  must  inform  them  that  even 
fashionable  city  damsels  are  often  caught  tripping  in  literary  matters.  One  of  our 
most  distingu6  belles  at  Saratoga  last  season  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  whether  she  had  ever  seen  Crabbe's  'Tales:'  'Never!  I  did  n't  know 
that  crabs  had  tails  ! '  And  we  have  heard  of  another,  who  at  one  of  our  fancy-balls 
regretted  that  she  had  not  appeared  as  '  Rebecca '  in  Ivanhoe,  but  that  she  had 
fancied  a  (Quaker  dress  would  not  become  her !  Can  New-England  match  such 
stupidity  ?    '  Guess  not ! ' 
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^  Thx  Ikmortal  Washihgtoit.'  —  One  of  the  most  amosing  things  we  hare 
encountered  for  many  a  long  daj  is  an  article  in  the  December  iasne  of  Black- 
wood's  Magazine  upon  our  unhappy  United  States.  The  writer,  from  an  excess 
of  sympathy  with  a  congenial  spirit  and  fellow-countryman,  then  on  his  trial  at 
Utica  for  a  crime  of  which  he  falsely  confessed  himself  guilty,  waxes  particularly 
wroth,  and  evinces  as  much  irritability  as  if  he  had  just  been  indulging  in  a  pro- 
longed practice  of  the  'Caledonian  violin.'  But  uhi  dolor  tin  digitas ;  *one  must 
needs  scratch  where  it  itches ; '  and  something  is  certainly  to  be  pardoned  to  a 
Sawney  who  trembles  for  the  fate  of  a  kindred  ass  in  the  rough  hands  of  a  Republic 
that  never  so  much  as  said  '  By  your  leave '  to  Great  Britain,  before  they  took  him 
in  hand  and  dealt  with  him  '  as  the  law  directs.'  Setting  aside  the  laughable  blus- 
ter and  bravado  about  the  bravery  of  our  transatlantic  neighbors  and  the  cowardice 
of  the  Americans,  (of  which  Great- Britain  had  once  a  little  pleasant  experience, 
when  she  reasoned  after  the  manner  of  the  lad  who  desired  to  be  '  parted '  from  a 
disagreeable  antagonist,  *  Part  us  !  part  us !  Two  of  you  hold  him !  —  one  can  hold 
me  ! ')  we  come  to  a  passage  which  is  really  worth  quoting,  for  the  freshness,  in 
fact  the  oneness  of  the  highly-important  opinion  which  it  embodies.  Mr.  Max- 
well, a  young  Scottish  gentleman  of  character  and  talent,  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet  while  in  this  country,  in  a  book  of  travels  which  he  published  on 
his  return  home,  alludes  to  *  the  immortal  Washington's  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge,' and  adds,  that  he  beheld  the  place  with  almost  as  much  interest  as  he  had 
done  that  of  Napoleon  at  Point  Brique,  near  Boulogne.  Upon  which  our  doughty 
champion  of  Scotch  toryism  —  the  smallest  possible  imitation,  by  the  way,  of  the 
imposing  English  article  —  pronounces  as  foUoweth :  '  We  shall  have  no  quarrel 
with  any  man  for  expressing  his  sentiments,  if  he  has  taken  any  trouble  to  form 
them.  But  the  epithet  *  immortal '  applied  to  Washington  is  not  put  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  it  may  be  applied  to  any  other  successful  culprit.  If  ever  man  was 
a  rebel,  that  man  was  George  Washington.  We  are  not  going  to  fight  that  con- 
troversy now ;  but  if  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  ever  worth  a  straw,  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  Washington's  conduct  with  honor.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
able  man,  and  a  very  successful  one  ;  but  that  he  had  the  right  on  his  side,  that  he 
was  justified  in  his  revolt,  or  that  he  was  any  thing  beyond  the  slave  of  an  uncon- 
scientious ambition  in  his  own  person,  and  the  instrument  of  a  corrupt  and  unprin- 
cipled revolt  in  that  of  others,  facts  give  the  most  unanswerable  testimony.  He 
was  *  immortal '  in  no  other  sense  than  any  lucky  transgressor  is  immortal.'  Now 
( these  be  very  cruel  words,'  yet  they  are  even  more  harmless  than  malignant ; 
and  we  only  place  them  on  record  here  to  warn  American  readers  against  assum- 
ing for  a  moment  that  they  speak  the  sentiments  of  Scotland  or  England,  or  any 
respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  either.  England's  opinion  of  Washing- 
ton is  well  expressed  by  one  of  her  most  distinguished  scholars,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Professor  Smyth,  whose  admirable  work  is  elsewhere  noticed  in 
these  pages.  *  To  the  historian,'  says  he,  *  there  are  few  characters  that  appear  so 
little  to  have  shared  the  common  frailties  and  imperfections  of  human  nature  as 
that  of  Washington.  Let  it  be  considered  what  it  is  to  have  the  management  of 
a  revolution,  and  afierward  the  maintenance  of  order.  Where  is  the  man  that  in 
the  history  of  our  race  has  ever  succeeded  in  attempting  successively  the  one  or 
the  other.'    Not  on  a  small  scale,  a  petty  state  in  Italy,  or  among  a  horde  of  barba- 
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rians ;  but  in  an  enlij^htened  age,  when  it  ia  not  easy  for  one  man  to  rise  superior 
to  another,  and  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  : 


*  A  kio^dom  for  a  ftage, 


And  monarclu  to  behold  the  swelling  iceoe.*  r 

The  plaudits  of  his  country  were  continually  sounding  in  his  ears,  yet  neither  the 
judgment  nor  the  virtues  of  the  man  were  ever  disturbed.  Armies  were  led  to  the 
field  with  all  the  enterprise  of  a  hero,  and  then  dismissed  with  all  the  equanimity 
of  a  philosopher.  Power  was  accepted,  was  exercised,  was  resigned,  precisely  at 
the  moment  and  in  the  way  that  duty  and  patriotism  directed.  Whatever  was  the 
difficulty,  the  trial,  the  temptation,  or  the  danger,  there  stood  the  soldier  and  the 
citizen,  eternally  the  same,  without  fear  and  without  reproach ;  and  there  was  the 
man  who  was  not  only  at  all  times  virtuous,  but  at  all  times  wise.'  •  •  •  *  As  a 
ruler  of  mankind,  he  may  be  proposed  as  a  model.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
original  rights  of  human  nature,  he  never  forgot  that  the  end  and  meaning  and 
aim  of  all  just  government  was  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  he  never  exercised 
authority  till  he  had  first  taken  care  to  put  himself  clearly  in  the  right.  His  can- 
dor,  his  patience,  his  justice,  were  unexampled  ;  and  this,  though  naturally  he  was 
not  patient — much  otherwise,  highly  irritable.  He  therefore  deliberated  well,  and 
placed  his  subject  in  every  point  of  view  before  he  decided ;  and  his  understanding 
being  correct,  he  was  thus  rendered,  by  the  nature  of  his  faculties,  his  strength  of 
mind,  and  his  principles,  the  man  of  all  others  to  whom  the  interests  of  his  fellow 
creatures  might  with  most  confidence  be  intrusted ;  that  is,  he  was  the  first  of  the 
rtdtrs  of  mankind.''  •  •  •  Now  such  is  the  opinion  of  enlightened  England  of  the 
character  of  Washington,  as  expressed  by  some  of  her  most  eminent  men,  and 
by  the  greatest  of  her  later  poets.    For  says  Byron,  in  his  Ode  to  Napolkon  : 

*  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repoee, 

When  ^Qzing  on  the  great : 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glowi, 

Nor  despicable  hate  ? 
Yes !  one  —  the  first,  the  last,  the  best  — 
The  CiNfciitWATUs  of  the  West, 

Whom  Envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  WASHiivoToif, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one !  * 


Inman's  Portrait  of  Fanny  Elssler,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
efforts  of  that  fine  artist's  pencil,  and  withal  a  most  perfect  likeness,  has  been 
reproduced  on  stone  by  Heidemans.  The  engraving  is  in  the  best  style  of  the 
lithographic  art,  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  painting,  and  is  remarkable  moreover  as 
embodying  many  finer  touches  of  the  original,  which  have  hitherto  been  deemed 
inaccessible  to  this  species  of  engraving.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  a  cheap, 
being  afforded  at  the  low  price  of  five  dollars.  *  The  Artist's  Dream,'  a  fine  pic- 
ture by  CoMEGYs,  selected  by  the  Apollo  Association  for  their  second  annual 
engraving,  has  recently  been  finished  in  mezzo- tint  by  Sartain  of  Philadelphia,  in 
his  accustomed  style  of  excellence.  Tlie  artist  has  fallen  asleep,  and  a  long  pro- 
cession of  ancient  masters  of  the  pencil  pass  in  review  before  his  dreaming  eye. 
The  likeness  of  each  is  correctly  preserved,  and  the  accessories  are  few  and  well 
conceived.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  intellect  of  the  painter  is  now  itself  but 
a  dream.    He  is  an  inmate  of  one  of  our  lunatic-asylums. 
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*  Review  of  Unpublished  Works.'  —  Under  this  bead  a  late  London  Magazine 
has  been  showing  up  the  itupiditj  «f  the  large  and  costly  Knglish  Annuals  which 
are  indebted  to  the  nobility  exclusively  for  their  contents.  The  'unpublished 
work '  in  this  instance  is  *  The  Topaz; '  and  its  embossed  boards,  splendid  engrav- 
ings, and  gilded  edges  set  forth  the  lucubrations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Vincent  Fli>tingham,  Sir  £.  L.  Cueveley,  etc.,  with  capital  imitations  of 
Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads,  the  pen-and-ink  author  of  *Jack  Sheppard,'  the 
overdone  sea-tales  of  the  day,  etc.    The  *  D.  of  W.'s  *  sonnet  is  thus  introduced  : 

*  Deep  u  our  oblintioni  are  to  the  many  noble  and  literary  eharactera  who  hare  enriehed  the  pagei 
of  The  Tor  as  by  their  contributions,  we  feel  aMured  that  we  reflect  no  discredit  upon  an^  of  them 
when  we  state  our  candid  and  impartial  opinion,  that  the  splendid  Military  and  Patrtotie  Bonnet 
which  we  have  now  the  good  fortune  to  present  to  oar  readers  will  be  re|;arded  by  all  competent 

1'udges  as  the  brightest  and  most  original  gem  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  or  in  any  other  miscel- 
any.  Motives  of  delicacy  which  our  readers  will  at  once  appreciate  have  prevented  us  from  dis- 
elosing,  in  its  full  blase  of  European  celebrity^  the  name  of  The  Illustrions  Individual  who  has 
selected  us  as  the  medium  of  conveying  his  military  opinions,  clothed  in  the  *  sounding  robes '  of 
verso,  to  a  gratified  world.  Still  we  feel  assured  that  there  are  none  so  dull  of  apprehension  as  not 
at  once  to  perceive,  from  the  terseness  of  the  composition,  the  boldness  of  its  character,  its  laconic 
timplieity,  and  its  martial  determination,  that  it  could  have  emanated  only  from  one  honored  pen, 
which  has  been  wielded  almost  as  iQccessfuUj  as  his  iword,  and  with  at  least  as  much  despatch,  by 
the  greatest  captain  of  the  a^e. 

Halt  !    Shoulder  arms  !    Recover  t    As  yon  were  I 

Ri^t  wheel !    Eyes  led !    Attention !    Stand  at  ease  I 

O  Britain !    O  my  country  !    Words  like  those 
Have  made  th^  name  a  terror  and  a  fear 
To  all  the  nntions.    Witness  Ebro's  banks, 

Assaye,  Toulouse,  Nivelle,  and  Waterloo, 

Where  the  grim  despot  muttered, '  Sawe  qmpeut! ' 
And  Ney  fled  darkling.    Silence  in  the  ranks  I 
Inspired  by  these,  amidst  the  iron  crash 

Of  armies  in  the  centre  of  his  troop 
The  soldier  stands  —  immovable,  not  rash-« 

Until  the  forces  of  the  foemen  droop  ; 
Then  knocks  the  Frenchmen  to  eternal  smash. 

Pounding  them  into  mummy.    ShouMer,  hoop ! ' 

In  the  following  admirable  imitation,  a  hero  of  the  *  Jack  Sheppard '  school  is 
awaiting  his  jailer,  that  he  may  knock  him  down  with  a  stone  tied  up  in  a  stocking. 
The  extract  partakes  of  the  gemtis  of  Mr.  Airsworth  : 

*  Hk  seated  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  deliberately  pollinf  op  the  indispensable  garment  which  cov- 
ered his  lefl  leg,  proceeded  to  undo  the  fastening  tnat  hela  up  his  stocking,  which,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write^  was  called  a  va^rter.  Throwing  it  aside  witn  a  hasty  impatience,  he  nulled  off  his 
stocking  by  turning  it  over  at  the  top,  and  then  drawing  it  toward  the  heel  inside  out.  This  done,  he  , 
once  more  poised  the  stone  in  his  hand,  and  surveyed  it  with  a  fond  yet  anxious  glance.  This  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  The  next  it  was  rolling  down  the  inside  of  the  stocking,  and  only  pansed 
when  it  had  reached  the  toe  and  found  itself  unable  to  proceed  farther.  This  was  all  that  Hagart 
desired ;  and  now  he  had  to  tliink  of  some  means  of  fkstening  the  stone  in  its  place.  He  tore  a  few 
threads  from  his  bed-cover,  twitted  them  into  a  cord,' fastened  it  round  the  stocking  above  the  stone, 
and  tied  a  knot  upon  it.'  •  •  •  *  The  key  turned  in  the  lock  —  the  bolt  fell.  Slowly  and  heavily  the 
door  grated  on  its  hinges,  for  it  had  not  been  oiled  fbr  three  years  and  two  months.  David  is  behind  iL 
In  his  hand  he  holds  tno  stocking  —  the  stocking  with  the  stone.  Thrice  has  he  raised  it,  and  prepared 
to  bring  it  down  upon  the  jailer's  head.  But  that  unsuspecting  myrmidon  of  a  sanguinary  law  had  been 
seised  at  the  threshold  with  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing,  which  delayed  his  entrance  for  some  time,  and 
thrice  David's  hand  descended  to  its  former  place,  its  purpose  unaccomplished.  At  last  the  pulmonary 
impediment  was  removed,  and  Rnsty  Rob  SMolvanced.  *  Tumble  up,  my  kiddy ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  be 
stepped  beyond  the  door.  Another  moment,  and  he  was  stretched  lifeless  and  bleeding  on  the  floor. 
Hagart's  aim  was  a  sure  one.  The  stone,  and  the  centrifugal  action  caused  by  the  intervention  of 
tho  stocking,  made  it  descend  with  terrific  force.' 

Here  ensue  some  lines  from  a  poem  by  *  Sir  E.  L.  Chevelet,*  which  we  take 
to  mean  Mr.  Bulwer.    The  contrasts  are  somewhat  striking : 

*  Hatk !  where  from  yonder  grove  the  nightingale 

Pours  out  the  passion  of  lier  fiery  heart. 
Trilling  her  notes  all  op  and  down  the  scale, 
Like  Giisi  in  some  very  touching  part : 
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While  tho  grave  owl,  that  in  yon  abbey  sita, 

Mid  ruins  imouldering  in  immortal  smash, 
Throws  in  a  casual  hoot,  that  counterfeits 

The  contra-basso  of  the  old  Lablachx. 

•  *  •  •  • 

*  In  this  calm  nook,  sequestered  from  the  stiilb 

Of  eager  bailiff*  and  tormenting  dun^ 
The  hum  and  humbuf  of  our  human  hfe 

Unheard,  unfelt,  atar  from  us  shall  run  : 
No  friends  that  on  us  for  our  dinners  doat. 

Are  here  —  no  scandal-mongers  darkly  sly; 
No  smooth  tuft-hunters,  to  cram  down  our  throat 

Warm  protestations,  that  are  all  my  eye.' 

Afler  perasin^  the  foregroing,  the  reader  will  be  at  no  Iom  to  hear  the  reviewer 
ezclainii  on  completing  his  task :  *  The  *  Topaz  '  is  no  common  Annual,  but  the 
quintessence  of  all  possible  Annuals  for  this  or  any  other  year.  Such  delicious 
absurdity! — such  charming  twattle  !  Illustrations  so  exquisitely  insipid!  Ro- 
mance so  harrowing  in  its  extravagance  !  Poetry  so  touching  in  its  inanity !  Con- 
tributors of  such  celebrity !  Heavens !  AHer  we  had  skimmed  it  through,  we  felt 
as  if  we  had  been  shut  up  in  our  bed-room  and  dieted  on  water-gruel  for  a  month ! ' 


*  HiHTS  TO  Authors/  —  We  have  already  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  a 
aeries  of  papers  under  this  title,  which  ever  and  anon  enrich  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  The  fine  satire  and  the  quaintness  of  the  style  are  alike  irre- 
sistible. The  last  number  is  upon  *  The  Epistolary y  and  proceeds,  as  we  judge 
from  the  felicitous  introduction,  from  the  pen  which  sketched  the  essay  upon 
*  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  heretofore  quoted  in  the  Khicker- 
BOCKER.    We  annex  the  opening  : 

*  SoMK  people  have  a  horror  of  house-breakers.  A  great  strong  fellow  in  a  fhstian-jacket,  with  a 
piece  of  crape  over  his  face  and  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  is  certainly  a  disagreeable  visiter  to  a  quiet 
eountrr  gentleman  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night  in  December;  tho  hoarse  whisper,  conveying  a  deli- 
cate allusion  to  vour  money-b;igs  or  your  life,  is  far  from  a  plnasing  method  of  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion f  and  thereuire,  without  dpHcending  to  any  more  minute  particulars,  or  pluming  myself  on  my 

eersonal  immnnity  IVom  such  visitations  on  the  scoro  of  having  no  house,  I  agree  at  once  that  a  houso- 
reaker  is  a  detestable  character,  and  worthy  of  all  condemnation.  A  murderer,  also,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  ;  for  though  instances  may  occur  —  such  as  in  tlie  case  of  annuitants  and  superannu- 
ated relations  —  where  murder  b«>romes  a  virtue  if  not  n  duty,  still,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be 
defended  on  its  own  merits.  A  knife  forced  into  the  stomach  of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  half  sleepy 
state  after  a  bottle  of  old  port ;  a  razor  drawn  across  a  beautiful  bar-maid's  throat ;  or  a  bullet  scien- 
tifically inserted  through  the  ear-hole  of  the  deaf  old  Ind^  engaj^ed  in  secreting  her  half-year's  divi- 
dends m  a  black  trunk  in  tho  garret ;  are  disagreeable  objects  ot  contemplation  to  the  philanthropic 
mind  ^  and  1  therefore  at  once  coincide  in  the  fervent  execration  in  which  a  murderer  is  held  by  every 
person  I  have  ever  conversed  with  on  the  subject,  except  some  students  of  anatomy  and  two  or  three 
popular  authors  of  the  convulsive  school.  But  there  is  another  miscreant  for  whom  I  have  no  com- 
miseration }  a  wretch,  compared  with  whoso  atrocities  house-breaking  becomes  meritorious,  and  mur- 
der innocent;  before  whose  negro-like  blackness  —  to  borrow  the  language  of  Chaklbs  Phillip, 
the  darkness  of  annihilation  becomes  white  as  snow  ;  whose  benediction  is  a  curse  ;  whose  breath  is 
a  pestilence  ;  whose  name  is  a  hell ;  over  whose  sunless  memory  shall  settle  tho  conflagration  of  a 
fury,  and  whose  soul  shall  shudder  beneath  the  appalling  convulsions  of  a  fathomless  doom  for  ever! 
After  this  description,  need  I  say  that  I  mean  a  scoundrel  who  neglects  to  pre* pay  the  post  ?  —  a  fellow 
who,  to  make  the  paltry  saving  of  a  penny,  forces  his  correspondent  to  an  outlay  of  two-pence  ?  You 
will  also  uniformly  find  that  the  unpaid  letter  m  of  a  most  disugreeable  nature  in  other  respects  ;  that 
it  twits  you  with  a  deficiency  in  memory  —  whereas  you  have  vainly  flattered  youiself  that  you  have 
an  excellent  recollection  ;  that  it  dwells  particularly  on  the  ancient  date  of  youriiabiiiments  —  whereas 
you  have  deluded  yourself  with  the  belief  that  your  clothos  were  nearly  new  :  and  finally,  that  it  glar- 
ingly protrudes  before  your  eyes  tho  total  sum  to  which  a  column  or  two  or  smaller  figures  amounts, 
as  if  your  education  had  been  so  grossly  neglected  that  you  could  not  run  up  a  simple  sum  in  addition. 
But  tto  sum  in  addition,  whether  simple  or  compound,  will  the  unconscionable  rascal  allow  you  to  inn 
np :  and  therefore  you  nave  no  resource  but  either  to  refuse  all  unpaid  letters  or  to  change  your  name, 
ana  take  lodsings  in  a  diflorent  street.  The  latter  process  admits  a  man,  even  in  his  lile-time.  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  little  posthumous  fame,  and  enables  him  to  arrive  at  the  unbiassed  judgment  or  an  im- 
partial posterity.  1  remember  when  1  was  the  Honorable  Reginald  Finsborough,  in  a  dark  complexion 
and  splendid  apartments  in  Sackville  Street,  being  very  much  delighted  with  the  astonishing  reputa- 
tion I  bod  acquired  in  tho  name  of  Captain  Sidney  Fitzherbert  de  York,  with  light-brown  hair,  thin 
mustaches,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  in  tho  Albany.  All  my  jocular  efforts  to  amuse  my  mercantile  fi-iendt, 
by  leaving  tliem  in  the  outer  passage  while  I  slipped  down  by  the  front  window  ;  all  my  philanthropic 
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endeavora  to  inculcate  on  them  the  virtaes  of  patience  and  resignation ;  all  my  lelf-denying  ordinancei 
which  compelled  me  to  dismantle  the  apartmenta  which  I  considered  too  handsomely  furnished,  and 
dispose  of  mirrors  and  chandeliers  to  the  hisliest  bidders  —  all  were  kept  in  fond  record  bj  the  various 

'  —  the 


in 

Reginald 

when  I  was  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Snuffle,  a  clergyman  of  highly  evangelical  principles,  with  a  pair 
of  black  gaiters  and  plated  spectacles  ;  so  that  I  can  seriously  recommena  any  person  who  is  oppressed 
with  unpaid  letters,  at  once  to  look  into  the  Court  Guide  or  the  Congregational  Magazine,  and  select 
a  good  name.  If  he  is  afraid  of  having  that  filched  from  him  bv  some  of  the  mvrmidons  of  the  law  —  a 
process  which,  as  Shakspere  says,  leaves  him  poor  indeed,  and  not  enriches  tnem  —  I  see  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  follow  my  example  one  step  farther,  and  write  a  religious  novel.  It  needs  no  intellect,  no 
learning^  no  research  ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  prodigious  power  of  hypocrisy,  and  some  strongly-colored 
descriptions,  which  you  can  borrow  from  the  last  glaring  trial  for  divorce.  If  you  prefer  Socialism  and 
theft,  on  the  plea  that  your  conscience  won't  allow  you  to  descend  so  low  as  to  compose  a  leligious 
novel.  Sir,  I  honor  your  magnanimity,  and  have  nothing  farther  to  say  to  you.  My  hints  are  addressed 
only  to  persons  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  by  no  means  to  gentlemen  who  keep  a  conscience.' 

To  any  reader  who  desires  to  see  how  a  large  piece  of  bread  may  be  covered  by  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  we  commend  the  *  epistolary  '  specimens  which  succeed,  and 
which  are  to  the  life. 


Oca  CoRTEMPoaAMiKs  are  beginning  the  year  by  brushing  up  their  exteriors,  and  adorning  the  inner 
man  with  renewed  interest  and  beauty.    The  *  Albion,'  without  a  peer  in  its  kind,  assumes  a  new 
and  handsome  dress,  and  is  otherwise  greatly  improved  by  an  additional  sheet  of  four  pages,  embracing 
foreign  and  domestic  intelligence,  notices  of  the  drama,  the  arts,  etc.,  leaving  the  original  paper  an 
entirely  literal^  journal ;  and  all  this  without  any  advance  in  price.    Taking  into  consideration  the 
choiceness  of  materiel,  the  beauty  of  execution,  and  the  number  and  superior  sixe  and  character  of  its 
engravings,  (four  of  which  are  now  in  progress,)  the  '  Albion '  must  be  considered  the  best  and  chea|K 
est  weekly  journal  on  thu  continent.    Its  excellent  Editor  has  our  warmest  wishes  for  his  continued 
success.   •  •   •   Our  old  acquaintance,  the  *  Miaaoa,'  must  not  be  forgotten  j  for  in  its  replenished 
garb,  and  under  the  time-honored  charge  of  *  the  Gkxmal,'  it  maintains  its  ancient  reputation,  and 
sustains  itself  against  all  sorts  of  dangerous  *  weekly'  competition  with  a  practiced  self-reliance 
which  is  especially  refreshing.    May  the  GxNEaaL  live  a  thousand  years,  and  bis  goodly  periphery  be 
never  the  less !    He  may  boast  overmuch  perhaps,  on  occasion  ;  but  then  he  has  also  that  *  koUrfut ' 
which  is  better.   •  •  •   The^LAOixs'  CoMPAirio?r,' under  the  competent  care  of  its  editor,  Robbbt 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  begins  its  new  volume  with  a  *  crack  number,'  containing  an  imposing  array  of  con- 
tributions ftom  well-known  pens;  among  them,  those  of  LoNcrsLLow,  Willis,  Park  Bkiijami!*, 
SiMMs,  Fat,  Mrs.  Euburt,  Mrs.  Sioournkt,  Mrs.  Stcphsns,  John  lNMAN,etc.    The  Editor  himself 
has  furnished  an  interesting  *  Tale  of  the  Revolution  '  in  addition  to  the  liberal  performances  In  his 
own  especial  departments.    An  engraving  of  Madok  Wildfirk,  from  the  *  Waverley  Gallery,'  a  view 
of  Baltimore,  and  a  plate  of  the  fashions,  form  the  embellishments  of  the  number,  which  is  executed 
with  its  accustomed  neatness.   •  •   •   Our  young  brother  *  Arcturub,'  (whose  Editors  give  the  ekeapul 
•uppers  we  were;ever  invited  to  a  month  after  date,)  has  donned  new  garments,  and  appears  justly  felici- 
tated thereat.    Moreover,  he  is  getting  less  monotonously  didactic,  and  is  otherwise  improving.    Success 
to  him !    By  the  way,  we  have  *  a  bone,'  which  out  of  courtesy  for  their  kind  remembrance  of  the 
Olo  Knick  in  their  imaginary  feast,  we  will  pick  with  the  Editors,  with  their  permiision.    There  is 
upwrard  of  considerable  meat  on  it.    And  first,  thus  saith  that  pleasant  journal,  the  Bogtafu  TVaascr^ 
under  the  '  nervous  but  inelegant '  head,  *  Litkrart  Fraud  : '    *  In  the  January  number  of  *  Arttmrfu ' 
there  u  an  article  entitled  *  The  Old  Maid  in  the  Winding-Sheet :  A  Twice-Told  Tain ;  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.*    It  is  well  called  *  a  twice-told  tale,'  for  it  is  told,  word  for  word,  without  a  shadow  of 
variation,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Jftw-EhgUmd  MagawM  for  1835 !    The  best  of  the  joke  is,  that 
the  conductors  of  *  Arcturus  '  on  the  strength  of  this  tale  introduce  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  the  public,  in 
an  elaborate  article  of  three  pages,  as  a  contributor  to  their  Magazine !    It  would  not  have  cost  them 
more  if  they  had  introduced  the  whole  volume  of  his  works  to  tbe  acquaintance  of  their  readers.* 
Now,  gentlemen,  *  how  andd  you  do  so ! '    And  how  could  yon  l^ecp  doing  so,  by  copying  from  the 
Knickerbocker  the  poem  of  *  The  Green  Isle,'  written  some  months  since  for  these  pages  by  Mr. 
Noble,  and  publishing  it  in  the  same  iisue  as  original?    Highly  improper !   *  •  •   We  have  great 
sympathy  with  and  respect  for  the  persevering  spirit  and  energy  of  the  proprietor  of  *  The  Magnolia,' 
or  Southern  Monthly,  published  at  Savannah,  Georgia.    After  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Magazine  has 
been  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis ;  and  new  attractions  of  a  rare  order  have  been  secured  for  ftitore 
Dombers.     The  proprietor  has  been  aothorized  by  W.  Gilmobs  Simms,  Esq.,  and  a  distinguished 
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Ktorary  gentlaman  of  Booth  Carolina,  to  announce  to  his  rabt orihera  that  if  they  will  om  their  exer- 
tiooa  to  extend  the  cireulation  of  the  work  one  thoasand  additional  eopiea,  theae  gentlemen  can  bo 
■eented  a*  co-editon.  The  offer,  we  may  well  beliere,  will  be  deemed  safficiently  aedoethre  by  the 
fiiendfl  of  '  Hie  Mafnolia '  at  the  Soath,  who  owe  it  to  themaelvea  to  cherish  to  meritoriooa  a  pobUc*- 
tioo. 


GoMip  WITH  fixAOxas  AKV  Coaxxspo5DK5Ts.  — A  friend  in  the  country,  who  Memi  aggrieved 
at  a  little  anecdote  in  the  November  KiKicxxxBocKxa  concerning  an  imaginative  pantenger  in 
one  of  our  packet  ahipe,  informs  us  that  *  whoever  related  the  story  must  have  been  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  pages  of  Swkdxnboeo.'  This  we  can  very  well  believe.  *  B.  J.  F/  does  us  no  moro 
than  justice  in  assuming  that  we  would  not  willingly  cast  ridicule  upon  a  sect  whose  creed  include* 
some  of  the  most  grateful  and  consoling  views  of  heaven  and  a  hereafter  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. IVili  our  friend  Aimish  us  with  a  brief  and  comprehensive  digest  of  the  Swedenborgian 
theory  ?  •  •  '  *Jl  Welcome  to  tkt  InfiuU  Dukt  of  CormwaU '  is  very  loyal  but  not  very  poetical  j  far 
less  so  indeed  than  the  emotions  which  crowd  upon  the  mind,  in  thinking  of  the  vast  possession*  over 
which  the  royal  prince  will  one  day  be  called  to  preside.  Salutes,  for  example,  in  honor  of  his  birth 
will  ere  long  have  been  fired :  t»  wSsMriea,  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Canadian  lakes ;  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland ;  in  the  Bermudas,  at  a  hundred 
points  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  and  in  the  distant  Falkland  Islands,  near  Cape 
Horn ;  m  farspc,  in  the  British  Islands,  from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  from  the  impregnable  fortifica- 
tions of  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  m  Jifriai,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension, 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Orange  River,  and  at  the  Mauritius  ;  m  Jinoy  from  the '  fortress  of  Aden  in  Ara- 
bia, at  Karrack,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  British  army  in  Affgh&nistan,  along  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  to  the  southern  point  of  India,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon^ 
beyond  the  Ganges  in  Assam  and  Arracan,  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  Singapore,  and  on  the  shore* 
of  China  at  Hong  Kong  and  Chusan ;  and  in  Australia,  at  the  settlements  formed  on  every  side  of  the 
Australian  continent  and  islands,  and  in  the  strait  which  separates  the  islands  of  the  New  Zealanders. 
Well  might  Mr.  Wkbstxb  extol  in  glowing  terms  the  extent  of  a  dominion  wherein  were  heard  con-> 
tinually  the '  martial  airs  of  England ! '  .  .  .  The  *  Running  Rnriew  ^f  Bamaby  Rudge  *  is  too  copiooe  in 
extracts  and  too  crude  in  commentary  for  our  purpose.  One  passage  only  we  subjoin :  *  I  think  that 
in  the  Jnol  disposition  of  his  characters  Mr.  Dicxxics  is  pre<imlnently  felicitous.  There  is  no  confu- 
sion, no  infringement  of  the  natural.  The  old  lethargic  inn-keeper  Wiixkt  retiring  in  his  dotage 
and  with  his  ruling  passion  strong  upon  him,  scoring  up  vast  imaginary  sums  to  imaginary  customers, 
and  the  lament  of  the  elder  Wbllxx  at  the  death  of  good  old  MAirxa  Huuphrt,  are  not  only  cha- 
racteristic—they are  perfect :  *■  And  the  sweet  old  croetur.  Sir,*  said  the  elder  Mr.  Wxixxa  to  me  in 
the  afternoon,  *  has  bolted.  Him  as  had  no  wice,  and  was  so  free  from  temper  that  an  infant  might 
ha'  drove  him,  has  been  took  at  last  with  that  'ere  unawoidable  fit  of  the  staggers  as  we  must  all  come 
to,  and  gone  off  his  feed  for  ever !  I  see  him,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  moisture  in  his  eye 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  *  I  see  him  gettiu',  every  journey,  more  and  more  groggy ;  I  says  to 
Bamivel,  *  My  boy  !  the  Gray 's  a  going  at  the  knees  j '  and  now  my  predilections  is  fatally  werified ; 
and  him  as  I  could  never  do  enough  to  serve  or  show  my  likio'  for,  is  up  the  great  uniwersal  spout  o' 
nator'.'  •  •  •  A  clerical  friend  (who  has  our  cordial  thanks)  has  called  our  attention  to  the  following 
beautiful  passage  from  a  recent  discourse  of  an  eloquent  divine,  *  as  illuminating,  he  would  fain  hope, 
the  vague  lessons  of  nature  to  which  the  Editor  alluded  in  one  of  his  late  conversations  with  hie 
readers  and  correspondents : '  *  I  must  confess  that  the  teaching  of  nature  is  too  general  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  my  mind ;  and  that  the  revealings  of  my  mind,  again,  are  too  doubtful  and  defective  for 
the  needed  reliance.  I  am  ignorant ;  I  am  weak  j  I  am  sinful ;  I  am  struggling  with  many  difficul- 
ties j  the  conflict  is  hard  —  it  seems  too  hard  for  me  at  times  ;  and  nature  around  me  moves  on  mean- 
while in  calm  uniformity,  as  if  it  did  not  mind  me,  and  as  if  its  Author  did  not  regard  the  dread  warfare 
ihat  is  going  on  within  me.  The  universe  lies  around  me,  like  a  bright  sea  of  boundless  fluctua- 
tions—studded with  starry  isles  indeed,  but  swept  by  clouds  of  obscurity  —  and  whither  it  is  tending 
and  where  it  is  bearing  me,  I  know  noL  I  feel  at  times  as  if  I  were  wrapped  with  an  infinite  envelope- 
ment  of  mystery ;  and  I  ask,  with  almost  heart-breaking  desire,  for  some  voice  to  come  forth  from  the 
great  realm  of  silence,  and  speak  to  me.  I  say :  *  Oh  !  that  the  great  Being  who  made  the  universe, 
would  for  once  touch,  as  no  hand  but  his  can  touch,  the  springs  of  this  all-encompassing,  mysterioua 
OEDXR,  and  say  to  me,  in  the  sublime  pause  —  in  the  cleft  of  these  dread  mountain  heights  of  the  uni- 
verse—say to  me:  *  I  love  thee  ;  I  will  care  for  thee  ;  I  will  save  thee  ;  I  will  bear  thee  beyond  the 
world-barrier,  the  rent  vail  of  death  and  the  sealed  tomb,  away,  away !  —  to  blessed  regions  on 
high,  there  to  live  for  ever !  *    It  has  comb  !  —  to  my  faith,  that  very  word  has  come,  in  the  mission  of 
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Chmiit.*  •  •  •  We  cannot  admit  the  *  Dtftnc*  qf  tHmtd»  *  afainrt  the  hannleit  Mtire  of  the  earijr 
■trait-iaeed  daaken,  contained  in  the  itory  of  *  The  Burning  of  the  Bfaipa.'  Our  oorreipoadent,  who 
ii  erldently  *ot  a  Friend,  ia  *  begging  the  qaeition  *  altogether.  No  soch  ground  aa  he  indicate*  waa 
ever  taken.  He  might  aa  well  denounce  Hood  for  saying  that  a  Quaker  could  n't  have  a  fover, 
became  there  waa  *  nothing  for  it  to  hang  on  by ;  no  nervous  irritability,  no  peccant  humor ;  nothing 
to  ferment  with  ;  *  or  with  as  good  cause  level  his  denunciations  against  the  apothecary's  apprentice, 
for  declaring  that  even  hydrophobia  was  powerless  against  a  Broadbrim,  he  having  known  one  who 
was  bit  in  nine  places,  but  who  would  n't  have  one  of  them  cauterized  or  cut  out,  and  yet  never  ran 
mad !  *  He  walked  it,  and  never  gave  tongue ;  only  bit  one  little  baby,  and  then  not  quite  through  the 
skin ;  shook  his  bead  at  water,  but  lapped  warm  milk ;  and  finally  went  home,  got  into  bed  of  his  own 
accord  to  be  smothered,  and  died  like  a  lamb.'  The  Society  of  Friends  has  not  a  more  fervent  admirer 
than  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  ;  but  it  is  not  impf>ssible  that  its  individual  members  may  sometimes 
conduct  unseemly.  The  female  Friend  who  was  moved  to  enter  stark  naked  into  a  church  in  New- 
bury, (Mass.,)  where  she  formerly  worshipped,  and  was  highly  extolled  for  her  submission  to  the 
inward  light  that  had  revealed  to  her  the  duty  of  illustrating  the  spiritual  nakedness  of  her  neighbors 
by  this  indecent  exhibition  of  her  own  person,  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  member  of  a  prover- 
bially irreproachable  sect  who  has  committed  very  foolish  acts.  The  chafForing  tradesman  depicted 
by  our  correspondent  is  in  a  kindred  category.  •  •  •  Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
the  following  love-ditty  proceeds  ftom  a  countryman  oi  woman-and-wine-loving  Ton  Mooax  ? 

•  Whxn  Julia  in  h«?T  gurdpn  rorei. 

Or  Kimpen  in  h<*r  Iwwcr, 
Or  culla  Bwwt  bloMomi  in  Uw  grores, 
Oh  would  1  were  a  flower  I 

And  when  adown  the  lawn  ahe  trips, 

Era  eomet  the  reaper  hotir, 
JuM  when  the  rose -bud  me^ta  her  lips, 

Oh  would  I  were  a  flower  I 

And  when  within  her  boaom  fair 

She  hidea  it  from  th**  Bhower  ; 
Oh  then  dore-ILke  1  M  neaile  there. 

If  1  were  but  a  flower  ! '  M*o. 

If  *  J.  P.'  will  allow  us  to  curtail  the  last  two  chapters  of  *  Mf  Orand^iMtk$r*»  MgtUtyf*  his  story 
shall  appear.  Curiosity  is  in  the  main  well  stimulated,  but  we  tire  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  The 
story  is  something  akin  to  one  which  appeared  in  an  English  periodical,  concerning  a  murderer  who 
from  the  time  he  was  first  arrested  for  killing  an  old  woman,  resisted  all  inquiries  as  to  what  induced 
him  to  commit  the  horrid  deed.  *  He  could  n't  tell,'  he  said  ;  *  it  was  a  sudden  impube  —  a  sort  of 
whisper  ;  Satan  put  it  into  his  head.  He  had  no  reason  for  doing  it ;  the  why  and  the  wherefore  bo 
did  n't  know  himself.'  Curiosity  stood  tip-toe  on  one  long  leg.  Ladies  brought  tracts  and  cakes  to  him 
in  prison,  and  begged  him  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Why  did  he  do  it?  *  Lord  knows,'  said  he,  *  / 
don't.'  The  jury  after  his  trial  brought  him  in  guilty,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  *  provided  he 
gave  his  reasons.'  *  He  said  he  had  n't  any ;  he  had  killed  the  old-woman  off-hand  ;  it  waa  a  sudden 
start  —  the  same  as  a  frisk !  He  could  n't  account  for  it ;  it  was  done  in  a  dream,  like.'  At  length  the 
day  of  his  execution  arrived : 

*  The  dmifla  and  iinderwiheril&,  with  their  Kspcctive  Menda,  the  oidinarr,  and  the  extraordinarj  cIcrzT,  the  rrportera,  and 
«ther  oificial  or  officioua  perwna,  were  aaemUed  in  the  preaa-room.  I'he  convict'a  irooa  were  linocked  off.  'If  you  hare  any 
tMnf  to  nj,'  aummemi  the  aenior  aherifl',  '  now  ia  tha  Ume  '  '  To  deanae  the  boaoin  of  the  peritoua  ■tutT.'  put  in  a  eriebnted 
tnmedlan.  '  It  ii  not  jet  too  late,'  began  the  ordinary.  '  Come,  let  'a  have  ft,'  mid  a  pennj-a-Iiner.  '  Now  then,'  muUePHl 
the  jailer.  Bnt  the  convict  ahook  hia  head,  and  repeated  the  old  atory.  A  phrraologiat,  who  ncolleeted  that  '  Muidcr  will 
apeak  with  a  moat  miraeulooa  or^n,'  now  felt  the  (Woted  hfad,  but  waa  none  the  wiaer.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to 
bef  for  keep-aakea :  but  aa  the  tumkej  and  hia  wife,  and  tlie  ladiea  of  qualitj,  and  the  peen,  and  (he  M.  P.,  and  the  edftor,  and 
the  cxhortera  of  all  denominaliona,  had  alrrady  received  a  lock  of  hia  hair  a  piece,  the  laal  comers  were  obiigsd  to  put  up  with 
a  few  oarratj  elippinp ;  (and  all  the  while,  there  thou  waat,  poor  old  Honesty  I  toiling  for  a  ahilling  a  dajf ,  wet  or  abine,  in  lbs 
fielda,  and  not  one  chriatian  man  or  woman  to  tuk  thee  for  ao  much  aa  one  white  hair  of  thj  head  !)  ihe  laat  eoraen,  1  aay,  had 
but  a  few  carroty  clippings,  ao  cloaelj  the  murderer  had  been  cropped.  And  in  thia  plight  he  waa  led  forth  (o  the  aeaflold,  ia 
the  nse  of  ten  thouaand  aona  and  dauf  hten  of  curioaitT,  in  the  atreet,  at  the  windows,  and  on  the  house-topa.  And  now  the 
last  nope  reated  on  Jack  Ketch,  who  took  hb  opportunity  while  he  adJ^•tl^d  the  rope.  But  after  a  whisper,  even  that  func- 
tionary shook  hia  head,  and  intimated  to  the  company,  in  two  brief  sTiltblea,  that  it  was  *  no  go.'  The  crimmal,  like  the  '  Weary 
KnHlp-rrinder,'  had  no  tale  to  tell.  So,  in  despnir,  the  ordinary  at  laat  \jfpkn  tu  rrad  the  b«irial  aervice ;  whra,  lo  I  juat  as  the 
Altai  bolt  was  afaom  to  be  drawn,  a  desperate  individual  in  a  siraw  hat,  a  lij<^ht-Mue  jacket,  atiiped  trouaeia,  and  Ueasian  boou, 
with  an  uabrvila  under  hia  arm,  dashed  in  before  the  clerf  yman,  and  in  hurried  accents,  put  the  old  question. '  Now  or  never  I 
why  did  jou  do  it?  *    '  Why,  then,'  said  the  eonvtot  widi  an  impatient  motion  of  hia  chopped  head,  */  dU  11  — ro  oax  ur 

BAia  OtJT  1  ' 

We  have  n't  a  notion  of  the  drift  of  *  PAecum.'  We  thought,  in  trying  to  read  his  essay,  that  he 
must  be  some  delegate  from  the  *  inworld '  of  Boredom.  We  would  wager  a  ducat  that  if  he  were 
asked  to  explain  what  he  intended  to  convey  in  the  paragraph  beginning  *  And  thus  mf  lift  indwells 
with  Nature,'  he  would  be  compelled  to  answer  with  Ricmtkk,  *When  I  wrets  that  passage,  God 
knows  that  I  knew  the  meaning  of  it.  PiMsibly  (Sod  knows  now ;  but  I  have  forgotten ! '  •  •  •  We 
have  seldom  laid  before  our  readers  a  number  of  the  KxicxKiiBocKEn  which  for  variety  and  contrast  of 
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differeot  exeellencAi  impretsad  us  more  favorably  than  the  present.  With  Butaict,  Mart  Clatem, 
Sanokssok,  Habut  Franco,  John  Quod,  the  *  Courtrt  Doctor,'  and  our  additional  rare  recruits, 
it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  JSpropos  of  our  *  American  in  Paris :  *  a  Boston  friend  at  our  elbow 
•ayt  that  his  steam-boat  captain,  so  *  grave  by  his  piety,'  reminds  him  of  an  old  school-mate  of  his  who 
not  long  since  commanded  one  of  our  packet-ships.  When  a  lad,  he  was  a  roystoring,  harum-scarum 
fellow,  the  bully  of  the  *  North  End,*  and  the  terror  of  every  boy  who  knew  him.  His  friends  could 
do  nothing  with  him ;  and  at  last,  as  he  grew  older  and  more  reckless,  they  determined  to  send  him  to 

ma.    A  seaman's  berth  was  accordingly  secured  for  him  with  Captain  M ,  a  nephew  of  the  noted 

MuNOo,  who  then  commanded  an  East-Indiaman.  While  on  his  way  to  the  vessel,  to  make  the 
aequaintance  of  his  new  master,  our  rollicking  blade  was  informed  by  a  graceless,  quizzing  comrade 

that  Captain  M was  a  very  religious  man,  and  that  he  must  be  careful  not  to  offend  his  prejudices, 

as  the  least  slip  of  the  tongue  might  ruin  his  prospects.  *  Never  you  mind,'  was  the  reply ;  *  /  know 
how  to  humor  him.'  Accordingly,  after  having  encountered  and  made  himself  known  to  the  Captain, 
he  began  his  assumed  autobiography :  *  I  have  been  through  all  the  town  schools,'  said  he,  (that  was  a 
fkct !)  *  and  three  years  to  a  Sunday-school.    I  belong  to  the  Tract  Society,  and  am  a  member  in  full 

standing  of  Dr.  S 's  church.'    The  Captain's  fkee  glowed  like  a  furnace :   *  A  Sunday-school 

•cholar ! '  exclaimed  he,  *  and  a  member  of  the  church  ! !  Why,  what  in  h  — 11  do  you  expect  to  do 
aboard  my  ship,  with  your  d  —  d  Sunday-schools,  and  tracts,  and  church-goings '. '  Our  hero  was  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  violent  explosion  of  piety ;  and  though  taken  all  aback,  he  soon  rallied,  and 
burning  with  rage  and  resentment,  replied :  '*What  can  I  do  aboard  your  ship?'  —  you  d  —  d  old 
fool!  —  what  can  I  do ?  Why  I  can  thresh  you  and  your  whole  crew  —  that U  what  I  can  do !  I  can 
knock  you  all  to  the  d  —  1  in  less  than  no  time  ! '  This  soft  answer  operated  like  a  charm  in  taming 
away  the  wrath  of  the  Captain,  who  said,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder :  *  Young  man,  you  're  just  the 
chap  I  want — step  aboard ; '  and  he  shipped  him  immediately.  •  •  •  The  following  forms  the  conclu- 
ding portion  of  an  explanatory  article  from  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  which  appeared  in  a  New- York 
daily  journal,  in  answer  to  a  defensive  card  from  Mr.  J.  H.  IivaRAHAif,  repelling  the  charge  of  plagiar- 
ism of  the  romance  of*  Lafitte.'  An  unexpected  delay  in  its  first  publication  has  prevented  the  timely 
appearance  of  the  entire  article  in  our  pages :  *  We  require  no  incentive  of  any  sort  to  render  justice  to 
a  man  who  complains  of  an  injury  received  through  our  pages  ;  and  in  making  the  original  announce- 
ment referred  to,  we  expressly  stated  our  willingness  to  open  the  KificxEunocKKR  to  any  explana- 
tion which  Mi.  Ihoraham  might  give  of  a  report  which,  if  false,  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  deny  and 
disprove.  We  were  wholly  ignorant  of  his  address,  and  had  not  seen  him,  to  our  remembrance,  for  at 
least  eighteen  months.  The  same  offer  was  tendered  him  in  our  interview  at  the  Carlton-house,  and 
we  gave  his  denial  of  the  charge,  as  made  at  our  publication  office,  in  our  last  number.  And  wo  now 
take  the  first  opportunity  which  has  been  given  us  authoritatively  to  state,  that  the  parties  to  whom 
our  informant  referred  oegutt  kim  of  the  alleged  act  of  plagiarism  ;  that  the  charge  resolves  itself  into 
simply  this :  that  Mr.  Ingraham  made  use  of  a  *  cave  scene'  which  appears  in  the  novel,  and  for 
which  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  in  the  preface  to  a  second  edition, 
but  which  tribute  the  originator  himself  declined.  Our  informant,  his  informant*,  and  the  alleged 
plagiarisooi,  wore  alike  entirely  unknown  to  us,  until  revealed  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned. 
Toward  Mr.  In  or  ah  am  personally  we  had  and  have  no  feeling  of  animosity.  Our  opinion  of  his 
works,  it  is  true,  has  been  freely  and  publicly  expressed.  What  we  could  conscientiously  commend  we 
have  commended  in  these  pages,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  entertaining  '  South- West,  by  a  Yankee  ; ' 
and  we  have  as  conscientiously  condemned  the  style  and  tendency  of  many  of  his  romances.  With  the 
foregoing  explanation  of  the  matter  in  question  —  to  the  accuracy  of  which,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  recollection,  we  are  ready  to  make  oath  —  we  leave  the  subject  with  our  read- 
ers.' •  «  •  *  L.  B.  D.'s  *  contingent  promise '  i«  not  unlike  the  note-of-hand  proposed  by  a  modem  finan- 
cier of  the  DiDOLER  family  to  iiis  ftchneidor,  viz:  'Thirty  days  <^er  tt '«  eonrcxieat,  I  promise  to 
pay,*  etc.  However,  we  shall  bo  rejoiced  to  hear  from  our  friend  at  any  time.  •  •  •  *  Remembrances 
of  the  Deaily^  although  soft  and  musical  in  expression,  are  false  in  philosophy.  Sure  we  are,  that  the 
lines  proceed  fVom  one  who  has  never  known  that  one  sorrow  which  makes  us  feel  the  impotency  of 
consolation.    Of  such  inevitable  memories  it  is  that  Btron  speaks : 

'  And  fter  and  anon  of  grwd  subdupd 
'Jtmr  eoroea  a  token  like  a  •corpion's  sUnf^  — 
Scarce  aecn,  yet  with  freih  biuenwci  ImbiMd.' 

*  Grenada  and  the  Alhambra,'  No.  2 ;  <  My  Grnnd-father's  Port-Folio,'  No.  3 ;  an  Eiiiiny  on  Ralph 
Waldo  Emsbjoft  ;  *  The  Past ; '  *  Song  of  the  Winds  j '  *  Storming  of  Stoney-Point ; '  '  Nock-Nothing 
Hall,  a  Hunting  Sketch ; '  and  several  otlicr  communications  which  wc  have  not  space  to  specify, 
are  either  filed  for  insertion,  or  awaiting  consideration.  •  •  •  Several  notices  of  periodicals,  books, 
lectures,  etc.,  are  unavoidably  Emitted. 
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Thb  Ambkicah  Rsvibws.  —  Th«  *  New-Ywk  Review '  for  the  Janoary  qaarter  ceaehed  at  at  a  late 
hour,  to  that  we  have  only  foand  oceaaion  to  glance  tlirooffa  a  few  of  ita  artidei.  The  elaborate 
papen  are  opoo  the  Life  and  Character  of  JoHit  Adams  ;  Ba4DFou>*s  *  American  Antiquities ;  *  *  Col- 
lectioof  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society ;  Pauibb  on  the  Church  of  Christ ;  KavifsoT's  Novels ; 
Pabx's  Pantology ;  William  Cost  Johniok's  speech  on  appropriating  the  Public  Lands  for  purposes 
of  Education;  *  American  Naval  Battles  in  the  War  of  181S-13;*  and  a  review  of  *MonaJdi,'  by 
WASHiifOTOir  Allston.  The  shorter  *  Critical  Notices/  so  fur  as  we  have  examined  them,  nay  be 
deemed  models  of  this  style  of  reviewing.  Brief,  sententious,  and  to  the  point,  they  convey  their  aim 
and  impress  their  influence  at  once,  and  with  striking  effect.  Lkctbr's  *  Glory  and  Shame  of  England ' 
is  here  demoliehed  with  a  few  well-directed  strokes  of  a  trenchant  blade ;  and  *  My  Progress  in  Error 
and  Recovery  to  Truth,'  a  recent  canting,  common-place  publication,  shares  a  similar  fate.  A  little 
passage  in  the  author's  experience  is  thoa  disposed  of:  *  One  morning,'  says  he,  *  I  ihat  myself  iq>  in 
my  room,  dgUrmiMd  not  to  go  out  of  it  again  till  the  great  point  was  settled,  and  I  had  declared  either 
for  God  or  against  him.'  *  The  specific  result,*  says  the  reviewer,  *  of  the  sinner  thus  eormermg  Ooi** 
gmu  is  not  given ;  and  what  we  more  regret,  no  recognition  of  ita  impious  folly.*  High  praiae  is 
awarded  to  Hr.  Kb^nedv  as  a  national  novelist,  in  a  review  of  his  works  which  forms  the  fifth  article 
of  the  number.  The  reviewer,  we  observe,  alludes  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  our  December  issue,  that 
the  present  period  is  one  altogether  unpropitious  to  novel-writing.  *  There  are  as  many  good  critics  of 
novels  now  as  there  were  readers  of  them  formerly.  Publishers  have  grown  cautious ;  the  public  taste 
has  grown  nice,  and  the  public  demand  regulates  the  profits.*  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  *  these  be 
truths.*  However  unpalatable  they  may  be  to  minor  prodKcer*  at  home  and  abroad  —  witli  stores  of  melo- 
dramatic materiel,  murders,  seductions,  robberies,  and  rapes,  on  hand — they  will  be  greeted  with  satis- 
Ikction  by  many  who  have  heretofore  been  etmsumtrs.  The  last  *  North-American '  has  not  been  sent 
as  heretofore  to  our  addreas.  We  perceive,  however,  that  the  ambitious  antagonist  of  Dr.  Anthon, 
who  haa  already  been  put  hora  d*  am^at  some  half-doxen  tiroes,  as  our  readers  can  testify,  has  been 
making  new  ariangementa  to  emerge  once  more  from  the  *  diminutive  end  of  the  trumpet.'  In  an  attack 
which  he  has  seen  fit  to  make  upon  that  monument  of  learning  and  industry,  the  Classical  Dictionary 
of  Lbmpbibbb,  he  has  again  *  written  himself  down,*  but  not  the  book  he  assails,  nor  its  eminent 
editor.  If  he  were  to  learn  the  opinion,  which  we  lately  perused,  of  one  of  the  roost  distinguished 
men  and  scholara  in  New-England,  touching  this  same  work,  our  determined  hypercritic  might  be 
brought  perhaps  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  his  judgment,  and  to  believe  that  after  all.  Dr.  Aitthoh 
might  be  a  passable  scholar,  although  he  does  n't  go  to  school  at  Cambridge. 

LiBBBB  OK  Pbopbbtt  azvd  Labob.  — We  regret  that  we  did  not  receive  in  season  for  a  few 
extracts  an  excellent  volume  of  an  excellent  series,  Habpbbi*  Family  Library,  containing  'Essays  on 
Property  and  Labor,  as  connected  with  Natural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Society ;  by  FVihcis 
LiBBBB.*  We  agree  cordially  with  Rev.  Prof.  Pottbb  of  Union  college,  who  in  introducing  the  work 
to  the  public  pradieta  that  *  no  person  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  essays  without  a  high  respect 
for  the  author's  powers,  or  without  feeling  that  he  has  gained  new  light  on  a  difficult  and  much- 
contested  •ubjeet.'  The  discussion  is  enriched  with  many  pertinent  and  striking  illastrations  derived 
fVom  travellen  and  bistoriana,  and  is  pervaded  by  that  tuffgestive  spirit  which  belongs  only  to  works  of 
the  higher  class  in  philosophy,  and  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  thoughtful  reader.  *  The  author 
haa  taken  a  judicious  mean  between  those  who  would  hedge  property  about  with  needleas  salb>guards 
and  those  who  would  leave  it  without  protection.  He  is  the  advocate  of  an  enlightened  freedom  ;  a 
freedom  tempered  only  by  such  restraints  as  are  indispensable  to  its  own  preservation,  and  inseparable 
from  the  present  lot  of  humanity.  He  has  unfolded  some  of  the  purposes  with  which  a  beneficent 
-Creator  has  assigned  to  man  an  earthly  inheritance  of  labor  and  care.  •  He  has  pointed l»fft  the  wisdom 
of  that  beautiful  provision  by  which  Goo  has  connected  the  progress  of  our  race  wUh  the  humble 
labors  of  industry,  and  how  far  such  lahon  are  froro  degrading  those  who  poraue  them,  or  from  diffusing 
through  society  a  sordid  or  unworthy  spirit.  We  have  already  spoken  in  terms  of  deserved  praise  of 
Mr.  Libbxb*s  lucid  exposition  of  the  International  Copy-right  qur^stion  ;  and  we  arc  glad  to  perceive 
a  long  and  very  thorough  review  of  it  in  a  late  German  law  periodical,  in  which  its  merits  are  noted 
and  highly  commended.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Likbeb  illumines  every  theme 
which  he  investigates ;  and  we  would  cite  the  above-mentioned  dissertations,  together  with  the  author's 
sound  and  judicious  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Post  EstabUshment  oC  the  United  States  in  the  seven- 
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taanth  nambar  of  the  *  N«w-York  Renew,'  heretofore  referred  to  io  these  pagei,  u  among  the  many 
which  he  hae  fimuahed  of  the  Juatiee  of  thia  encomiam. 


LiBiio's  Okoaitic  CHBMisTBr  or  AomicuLTumB  ars  Phtiioloot,  flrom  the  presa  of  Mr.  JoHir 
OwBir,  Cambridfe,  (Maai.,)  with  an  iDtroduotion  aad  n«tea  by  Prof.  WaaaTEa,  of  Hanrard  Unireraity, 
haa  pMwd  to  a  leoood  edition.  The  interest  excited  in  Great  Britain  on  the  appearance  of  thia  work, 
fkom  one  of  the  moat  eminent  ehemitta  in  Europe,  aad  tlie  h%h  eneominm*  bestowed  upon  it  by  indi- 
▼idnals  and  leaned  bodiea,  together  with  the  Tarions  notieea  which  have  been  publiahed  by  Pro£ 
Liudlbt,  Prof.  DAVaaiiT,  and  others,  all  concarring  in  the  opinion  that  the  information  it  contains  is 
of  great  amount,  and  that  from  ito  pnblication  might  be  dated  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  agriculture, 
induced  the  Amerieaa  editor  to  auggest  ite  republication  in  this  country.  The  peculiar  views  of  the 
eminent  anthor  have  been  put  to  the  tost  of  actual  experiment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  a 
rariety  of  plants  have  been  cultivated  with  satisfactory  success  upon  the  principles  developed  In  the 
work.  Aa  introduction  and  explanatory  notes  render  the  text  clearly  intelligible,  and  an  appendix 
contains  many  theoretical  and  practical  matters,  embracing  the  views  of  distinguished  American 
chemists  who  have  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  tho.chemistry  of  agriculture.  It  la  a  vary  valuabla 
work,  and  appean  in  a  garb  befitting  its  character. 

BosToif  AutAWAC  rem  1848.  —  A  very  beantiflil  and  comprehensive  little  Almanac,  from  the  pen 
aad  the  press  of  Mr.  &  N.  Dicxiirsoir,  Boston,  has  been  sent  us  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Thomas 
GaooM  Airo  Compaitt,  Stationers'  Hall,  State-street.  It  seems  to  us  absolutely  wcmderfid  that  so 
muoh  interesting  and  valMble  information  could  be  contained,  in  an  easily  accessible  form,  in  such  a 
brief  compass.  In  addition  to  the  *  Almanac '  proper,  wo  have  records  of  chronological  cycles,  eclipses, 
tables  of  tides ;  ruled  blanks  for  every-day  memoranda ;  general,  state,  and  city  governments — political, 
legal,  and  social ;  legal  tenders  of  coin  ;  events  in  Boston  in  1841,  and  g'tmeral  events  every  where,  for 
the  same  year,  arranged  under  each  month  in  which  they  occurred.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  volume 
contains  a  complete  miniature  Business  Directory,  with  the  city  wards,  their  boundaries  and  places  of 
meeting ;  public  bnildinga  ;  packets  and  tlHir  stations ;  stage-routes ;  societies  and  institutions,  news- 
papers,  etc,  etc.  Altogether,  the  handsome  little  thing  is  *  a  curtailed  abbreviation  compressing  all 
the  particulars  of  a  Multum  in  Parvo ! ' 

AjfBBicAir  CaiHiirAL  *raiALs. — We  sincerely  trust  that  the  first  volume  of 'American  Criminal 
Trials '  by  Pslxo  W.  Chahdlku  will  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  continuoos  series  from  the  same 
hand.  The  style  is  exceedingly  natural,  and  the  impression  left  upon  the  reader  seems  little  short  of 
actual  observation  of  the  scenes  and  events  described.  The  trials  for  sedition  and  heresy  j  for  witch- 
craft, blasphemy,  and  treason ;  of  the  Quakers,  and  of  the  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  what  is 
usually  termed  *the  Boston  Massacre,*  etc.,  which  have  rendered  memorable  the  early  history  of 
Maafichusettaa  are  here  recorded ;  and  the  reader  may  be  aasdred  that  he  will  not  relinquish  the  work, 
after  having  once  taken  it  up,  without  having  made  an  agreeiAIe  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  ita 
contents.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  author,  and  externally  to  the  care  and  taste  of  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
C.  C.  liiTTLx  Ann  Jamks  Baowit ,  Boston. 

PuBLicATioxB  or  Mxssas.Appi.BTON  AifD  CoMPART.  —  Amoog  the  later  Bnd  smaller  publications 
of  this  popular  house,  are  the  Ibllowing :  *  Which  is  the  Wiser  ? '  a  beautiftil  story  by  Mabt  Howitt, 
who  could  not  write  an  indifferent  one  ;  *  l^orway  and  the  Norwegians,  or  Feats  on  the  Fiord,*  a  tale 
by  Miss  Marti RBAu;  and  a  delightful  little  volume  by  the  good  Bishop  JKasur  T^ltlo a,  entitled 
*■  The  Golden  Grove :  a  Choice  Manual,  containing  what  b  to  be  believed,  practiced  and  desired,  or 
prayed  for ;  the  prayers  being  fitted  to  the  several  days  of  the  week :  to  which  is  added,  A  Guide  for 
the  Penitent,  or  a  Model  drawn  up  for  the  help  of  Devout  Soub  wounded  with  Sin }  also  Festival 
Hjrmns,  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Devout.*  The  two  first-named  are  illustrated  with  beautifUl 
engravings  yn  steeL 

•  ;• 

Trb  *  CoaiikspoRDBWCB  or  Mas.  Adams,*  daughter  of  John  Adams,  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  edited  by  ,her  daughter,  and  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Wilbt  ard  Putnam,  is  a  little 
volume  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  American  readers  ;  to  whom  all  things  which 
appertain  to  our  early  history  and  struggle  for  an  independent  existence  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  we  may  hope  will  'be  deemed  themes  of  interest  through  all  time.  The  volume  was  suggested 
to  the  editor  by  the  fkvorable  reception  gliren  to  the  ^  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Adams.'  It 
is  neatly  printed,  and  edibelllshad  with  a  good  engraving  of  Tbumbull's  Battle  of  Trenton. 
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Thb  Nkw-Hampshimk  Book. — We  admire  the  *tiate  pride'  th&t  prompto  the  collation  and  publi- 
eatioo  of  saeh  worki  as  *  The  New-Hampihire  Book,*  which  we  find  on  our  table,  throofh  the  courteBy 
of  the  pabUahen,  Mr.  Datid  Habshau.,  Naahua,  (N.  H.,)  and  Measra.  Jamks  Murros  ahd  Cohpastt, 
Boaton.  We  hope  to  see  the  apirit  which  haa  dictated  the  preparation  of  this  and  kindred  worka 
emulated  by  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  Oranite  State  haa  contiibnted  her  ihare  to  the  KtaiatuTe 
of  the  country,  and  her  fall  quota  of  diatfaguished  men,  political  and  literary.  We  ahall  embfaee  an 
oceasioB,  when  we  have  more  ipace  and  leisure,  to  do  better  justice  to  the  volume  before  us ;  which 
we  should  add,  refleeta  scarcely  less  credit  iMentdUg  upon  New-Hampshire,  than  it  does  ctfanioliy  upon 
tkB  DicKiicioif  of  Boston,  whose  immense  and  nuiltitudinous  *  printing •4iouse  *  is  one  of  the  liou  of 
the  American  Athens,  and  who  has  won  to  himself  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  taatefol  and 
accomplished  professor  of  the  *  art  preservative  of  all  arts '  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

*Skbtchks  of  nix  CouKTRT.*  —  OuT  icadcrs  who  have  enjoyed  the  beautiful  *  Sketches  of  the 
Country '  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Kx iokbrbockkr,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
tiiey  are  soon  to  form,  with  many  others,  hithMto  unpublished,  a  volume,  to  be  entitled  *  Sfcetchea  of 
new-England,  or  Memories  of  the  Country.'  We  have  had  the  pleasure  to  peniae  four  or  five  of  the 
additional  papers,  in  the  proof-sheets  of  the  publisher :  and  the  reader  will  deem  it  sufficient  praise 
w^en  we  say,  that  they  not  only  sustain  the  high  promise  of  the  published  sketches,  but  that  some  of 
them  even  exceed  their  predecessors  in  unpretending  but  attractive  and  natural  incident,  and  in  rim^Ia 
ease  and  grace  of  style.    The  volume  will  soon  be  issued  by  Mr*  £.  Frxnch,  149  Fulton-street. 

Mbmorial  op  Batard.  —  Messrs.  Applxtoit  aho  Compart  have  recently  issued,  in  a  handsome 
volume,  a  *  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  Lxwis  P.  Batard,  D.  D.,  containing  a  memoir  of  his  life,  extracts 
from  his  joomals  and  correspondence,  notices  of  his  tour  through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  selec- 
tions l^om  bis  sermons,  and  the  Discourse  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  decease,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Ordxrooitk  of  this  city.  The  editor.  Rev.  J.  W.  Brown,  A.  M.,  has  done  good  service  to  the 
ehnreh  and  to  the  christian  public  In  collecting  for  enduring  preservation  a  memorial  of  one  '  whose 
years  were  spent  in  the  folthful  and  aealous  discharge  of  christian  duty,  no  less  in  the  private  walks  of 
social  and  domestic  lifo  than  in  the  christian  ministry,  and  in  the  various  honorable  and  responsible 
posts  which  he  occupied  In  the  general  concerns  of  the  Chuich.* 

HiBTORT  OF  THS  Lira  OF  RicBARD  CocDR  DE  LioN.  —  It  nceds  but  the  announcement  of  B  work 
upon  so  teeming  and  rich  a  theme  as  this,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jamxs,  to  insure  its  eager  acceptance 
Bt  the  hands  of  the  public.  *  Mr.  Jamxs,*  says  the  New- York  Review,  *  has  framed  his  romances  out 
of  history :  but  he  has  not,  as  it  might  have  been  feared,  reversed  the  operation,  and  filled  his  histories 
with  romance ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  fidelity ;  and  this  his  most  recent  wt 
regard  as  the  most  valuablo  that  has  come  from  his  pen.'  The  volume  is  from  the  presa  of  the  Messrs. 
Lab OLXT,  which  is  all  that  ia  necassary  to  say  in  reference  to  its  outer  appointments. 

Habpxrs'  Familt  Librart  maintains  its  high  character  unabated.  Three  of  the  recent  issues 
contain  the  *  EfitoiAe  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,*  adopted  by  the  University  of  Fxano*  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  and  admirably  translated  by  Prof.  C.  8.  Hebrt,  of  Princeton  ; 
and  in  one  volame,  the  *  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,'  translated  from  the  French  of  Fkrxlor, 
with  notes,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Rev.  John  Cormack.  Both  these  publicalioas  are  works  of 
eminent  repute  and  standard  value,  and  well  worthy  the  efetertoiaiog  and  instructive  series  of  which 
they  form  a  port. 

Right  of  Suffraox.  —  Messrs.  Otis,  Broaders  and  Compart,  B«Bton,  hare  issued  in  a  hand- 
some volume  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Right  of  Suffrage,*  in  which  (and  we  believe  for  the  first  time)  this 
subject — so  important  to  the  American  people,  and  to  others  who  possess  or  would  establish  a  repre- 
sentative government — is  fully  examined,  and  reduced  to  the  true  principles  by  which  the  exercise  of 
the  right  ought  to  be  regulated.  The  author,  Samukl  Jorxs,  Esq.,  hm  supplied  an  important  deside- 
ratum by  this  timely  publication. 

*  Hirts  to  Mothbrb.'  —  Messrs.  Wilbt  ard  Putram  have  publinbed  a  volume  entitled  <  Hints  to 
Mothers,  for  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  period  of  Pregnancy,  and  in  the  Lyiog-in  Room  ',  * 
with  an  exposure  of  popular  errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects.  The  author  is  Thomas  Bull, 
M.  D.,  the  distinguished  physieian-accouchenr  of  London.  An  American  physician  of  aminaace  has 
given  valuable  additions,  including  an  Important  table,  called  *  The  Ladies'  Perpetual  Calendar.'  The 
work  is  deemed  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class,  and  it  has  already  passed  to  a  third  edition. 
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GRENADA     AND     THE     ALHAMBRA. 


BT     RBV.   OSOROK    B.  CBBBVBB* 


The  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  luxuriant  vQga  is  by  a  broad  and 
well-paved  street,  inclining  upward  from  the  border  of  the  plain,  and 
opening  through  the  straggling  suburbs  upon  a  large  square  just  outside 
the  gates,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  situated  an  immense  amphithe- 
atre for  bull-fights.  From  this  open  square  Battiste  plunged  at  once 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  city,  winding  toward  its  best  inn,  the 
Fonda  del  Comer  do ,  to  dispose  of  his  passengers,  but  managing  to  pass 
his  own  posada  in  the  way,  to  tell  his  old  acquaintance  there,  who 
seemed  highly  delighted  to  see  him,  that  he  was  going  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  them  as  usual.  The  Fonda  del  Comercio  is  situated  quite 
in  the  heart  of  the  best  quarter  of  the  city,  near  the  Alameda,  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Theatre,  three  important  points  for  a  Spaniard,  and 
not  far  from  the  Calle  de  Gomeler,  or  the  street  by  which  there  is  open 
access  from  the  city  to  the  Alhambra.  It  was  on  the  whole  one  of  the 
best  inns  I  have  visited  in  Spain ;  nor  were  the  charges  extravagantly 
high,  although  the  table  spread  for  us  was  profusely  supplied  with 
several  courses  of  Spanish  dishes.  The  inn  seemed  quite  full  of  com- 
pany, among  whom  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  chief  matadore,  a 
bull-killer  of  considerable  celebrity,  who  had  arrived  in  Grenada  on 
occasion  of  the  first  bull-fight  for  the  season  in  that  city.  The  barba- 
rous and  savage  spectacle  was  advertised  for  the  next  Sabbath,  and 
would  have  taken  place  on  that  day,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  clouds  in 
the  atmosphere ;  the  people  not  being  satisfied  with  any  but  the  clearest 
and  finest  weather  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  amusement.  A  great  deal 
of  card-playing  as  usual  was  going  on  in  the  inn ;  and  every  evening  a 
large  hall  was  filled  with  Spaniards  spending  their  time  in  nothing  but 
the  idle  game  of  dominoes,  and  sipping  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  a  tumbler 
of  orgeat-aimendra,  in  couples  at  separate  tables;  but  there  was  no 
appearance  whatever  of  intemperance  or  noisy  dissipation  in  any  shape. 

Our  first  business  afler  getting  settled  in  our  rooms  was  to  send  for 
the  noted  guide,  Matteo  Aimenes,  a  garrulous,  good-natured,  persever- 
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ing  cicerone  at  the  Alhambra,  upon  whom  Washington  Irving  has 
conferred  a  celebrity  of  which  Matteo  is  very  naturally  a  little  vain. 
Beside  his  occupation  as  chief  guide  to  the  Alhambra,  Matteo  has  a  silk 
loom  in  one  of  its  dilapidated  buildings,  where  his  family  live,  and 
where  they  weave  silk  ribands  with  ave-Marias  and  other  Catholic 
inscriptions  upon  them,  and  thus  help  to  support  the  household.  The 
next  morning  we  were  awakened  early  by  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells 
in  the  city,  with  the  reports  of  cannon  and  fire-arms,  it  being  Good- 
Friday  of  the  Holy  Week,  a  day  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection.  It  was  ushered  in  with  quite  as  much  noise  as  used  to 
attend  the  dawning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  our  own  country,  and  was 
spent  still  more  completely  as  a  holiday.  The  people  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Catholic  countries,  have  the  ceremony  of  hanging  Judas  Iscariot 
daring  the  Holy  Week.  Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  custom,  I  was 
surprised,  in  wandering  about  the  streets,  at  the  spectacle  of  a  black 
figure  ingeniously  stuffed  and  dressed  in  the  shape  of  a  man  and  hung 
by  the  neck  from  poles  stuck  out  of  the  windows,  or  from  cords  stretched 
across  the  streets  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  images 
they  had  contrived  to  render  truly  frightful,  and  so  well  resembling  a 
human  being  that  at 'first  it  was  a  startling  sight.  They  hang  the  traitor 
Iscariot  with  great  glee,  and  one  might  suppose  with  a  holy  indignation 
at  the  iniquity  of  his  conduct ;  but  it  is  the  same  thoughtless  hypocrisy 
with  which  the  Pharisees  of  old  garnished  the  sepulchres  of  the  pro- 
phets. What  a  moral  lesson  it  conveys,  to  see  a  whole  nation  hanging 
the  betrayer  of  our  Lord  in  effigy,  and  crucifying  the  Lord  himself  in 
reality,  even  in  the  very  nature  of  their  religious  rites  and  establish- 
ments !  What  thoughtless,  melancholy  ignorance  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  of  the  falsehood  and  depravity  of  their  own  system  !  A  whole 
people  lulled  and  hurried  to  perdition  amidst  the  mummery  of  a  scheme 
that  takes  from  the  cross  itself  its  power  of  salvation,  and  converts  it 
into  a  sign  of  superstition  and  an  emblem  of  the  Man  of  Sin  ! 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  near  the  inn, 
on  one  side  of  the  broad  street-esplanade  that  leads  down  to  the 
Alameda.  It  was  filled  with  images  and  decorations  quite  as  tawdry 
as  usual,  but  so  darkened  by  the  exclusion  of  the  day-light,  and  crowded 
with  silent  kneeling  worshippers,  that  its  dim  recesses,  images  and 
paintings,  amidst  the  blaze  of  wax  tapers,  wore  an  air  of  great  richness 
and  solemnity.  We  could  not  but  notice  one  of  the  pulpits,  exquisitely 
carved  from  one  solid  block  of  green-veined  marble  from  the  neighbor- 
ing Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  platform  before  the  high  altar  were  large 
images  of  the  Virgin  in  deep  mourning,  and  of  the  Saviour  clad  in  an 
immense  black  robe  and  bearing  his  cross,  with  a  countepance  full  of 
agony,  and  pale  as  death.  I  doubt  not  that  the  sight  of  these  images 
on  such  occasions  diffuses  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe  and  sympathy 
over  the  assembly,  which  they  could  easily  mistake  for  religious  venera- 
tion and  sorrow.  Our  guide  seemed  to  exercise  a  sort  of  privileged 
boldness  on  this  occasion,  for  he  carried  us  right  across  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  altar  and  in  sight  of  the  crowd,  from  one  side  of  the 
church  to  the  other,  bowing  and  crossing  kimself  however,  before  the 
images,  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  good  Catholic. 
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The  service  of  the  choir  and  the  altar  had  not  commenced,  and  we 
emerged  from  the  crowd  and  the  pageantry  to  visit  the  cathedral,  in  an 
opposite  direction.  This  is  a  very  large  pile  altogether,  composed  of 
(he  cathedral  itself,  the  sagrario,  or  parish  church  connected  with  it, 
and  the  chapel  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  At  the  main  entrance  the 
outside  of  the  pile  presents  a  front  of  imposing  grandeur,  and  the  effect 
on  first  entering  is  also  imposing,  from  the  vastness  of  its  dimensions, 
the  innumerable  columns,  the  high  altar  centrally  insulated  beneath  a 
gorgeous  lofly  dome,  the  broad  area  around  it,  the  beautiful  marble 
pavement,  the  chapels,  the  pictures,  and  the  statues.  But  as  you  wander 
along  from  chapel  to  chapel  and  through  the  pillared  aisles,  you  find 
the  grand  effect  is  lost  in  irregularity  and  confusion,  and  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  gain  any  impression  of  unity  or  simplicity  of  design  or 
proportion.  The  great  dome  is  crowded  with  statues  and  paintings,  but 
the  ornaments  which  make  a  show  of  splendor  at  a  distance  are  found 
to  be  vulgar  and  theatrical,  though  there  are  some  exceedingly  fine 
paintings  over  several  of  the  altars,  and  among  them  specimens  of 
£spangolitto  and  Murillo.  The  cathedral  and  the  sagrario  were  crowded 
with  worshippers  passing  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  curtained 
passages,  or  rather  with  gazing  spectators  of  the  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  rites ;  and  in  truth  one  could  not  but  admire  the  perspective 
view  of  the  priests  in  their  most  gorgeous  robes  ministering  around  the 
central  altar,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Here,  as  in  the 
first  church  we  visited,  the  dark  green  marble  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  cut  in  large  blocks  and  sculptured  into  pulpits  of  very  great  beauty. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  aisles  our  attention  was  drawn  by  an  inscription 
warning  all  persons  against  walking  merely  for  pleasure,  or  conversing 
with  women  in  any  of  the  chapels,  upon  pain  of  excommunication.  A 
very  droll  menace ;  supremely  ridiculous  indeed,  when  compared  with 
the  known  licentiousness  of  the  Romish  church  in  Spain. 

We  witnessed  a  procession  around  the  cathedral,  with  a  tawdry  canopy 
and  old  worn-out  priests  shuffling  along ;  as  complete  a  burlesque  and 
caricature  for  a  religious  ceremony  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  were 
also  shown  the  identical  sheet  in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was 
wrapped  after  the  crucifixion  1  It  was  pinned  upon  a  curtain  of  red 
damask,  and  drawn  before  one  of  the  chapels  for  the  devotees  to  wor- 
ship. It  had  been  stained  or  painted  with  a  dim  impression  of  a  human 
body ;  and  our  guide'  gravely  assured  us  it  was  the  same  cloth  in  which 
the  Saviour  was  buried,  and  that  it  had  never  been  washed  1  It  was  a 
revolting,  painful  scene,  but  not  half  so  much  so  as  the  spectacle  of  a 
ghastly  human  figure,  inclosed  and  shrouded  in  a  glass  case,  and  laid 
before  one  of  the  altars  as  a  representation  of  Carpus  Christie  or  our 
Lord's  dead  body.  The  people  seemed  to  gaze  upon  it  with  all  the  awe 
that  an  actual  corpse  would  have  inspired  in  that  situation.  In  the 
sacristy,  or  vestment-room  of  the  priests,  we  were  shown  likewise  the 
handkerchief  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  stretched  in  a  triangular  frame  of 
metal,  set  with  heavy  ornaments,  and  covered  with  a  steel  netting,  so 
that  it  might  be  kissed  without  injury  by  the  worshippers.  The  priest 
offered  it  to  our  lips,  but  we  politely  declined  the  honor,  though  we  saw 
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several  devotees,  and  our  guide  Matteo  among  the  number,  kneel  before 
it  and  kiss  it  with  much  apparent  reverence. 

In  the  royal  chapel,  which  is  connected  with  the  cathedral,  are  con- 
tained the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  From  this  circumstance., 
and  the  curious  splendor  of  its  own  decorations,  it  is  an  interesting 
spot;  the  burial-place  of  sovereigns  who  united  the  divided  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  made  it  for  a  time  signally  illustrious,  and  one  of  whom 
was  almost  the  only  truly  generous  and  noble-spirited  personage  that  has 
filled  the  Spanish  throne.  The  fortunes  of  Columbus,  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world,  the  destruction  of  the  Moorish  monarchy,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  the  establishment  of  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  the  Inqui« 
sition,  and  the  full  sweep  of  all  the  influences  of  Popery  across  the  king- 
dom, just  at  the  time  when  the  light  of  the  Reformation  was  beginning 
to  irradiate  and  awaken  the  human  mind  in  Northern  Europe,  make 
that  period  in  the  history  of  Spain  a  time  of  singular  interest ;  as  an 
epoch  which  unites  the  causes  both  of  the  nation's  temporary  greatness 
and  its  centuries  of  degradation  and  decay.  The  tomb  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  that  of  Philip  and  Juanna  are  certainly  among  the 
most  splendid  mausoleums  in  the  world,  composed  of  pure  white  marble, 
most  exquisitely  and  elaborately  wrought.  They  were  constructed 
probably  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  Italian  artists. 
The  two  Catholic  monarchs  lie  side  by  side,  pillowed  upon  the  pile  of 
sculptured  marble,  wrought  with  various  emblematic  images ;  and  oppo- 
site to  them,  upon  a  similar  pile  of  equally  admirable  workmanship, 
repose  the  statues  of  Philip  the  First  and  his  queen  Juanna.  While 
we  were  there,  some  French  artists  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
large  casts  of  these  mausoleums  for  the  Museum  at  Paris.  The  sepul- 
chre is  beneath,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  illuminated  by  torch- 
light; and  the  four  bodies,  with  that  of  the  young  son  of  Philip,  are 
inclosed  in  lead  coffins,  plain  and  clumsy,  without  any  ornament. 

*  Earth'i  highest  itation  endi  in  *  Here  he  lies,*  * 

The  marble  mausoleums  receive  the  admiration  once  paid  by  kneeling 
multitudes  to  the  dust  and  bones  now  hidden  from  the  sight,  and  her- 
metically sealed,  as  an  offence  against  the  atmosphere ! 

Above  the  altar  of  the  chapel  there  are  some  very  curious  figures 
carved  in  wood,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand,  representing 
on  one  side  of  the  altar  the  surrendering  of  the  keys  of  Grenada  from 
its  conquered  Moorish  king  to  the  Catholic  conqueror,  and  on  the  other 
exhibiting  the  baptism  of  the  Moors  by  the  priests ;  an  inquisitorial, 
bigoted  mummery,  enforced  upon  them  under  pain  of  flames-and  death, 
and  which  must  have  been  for  that  very  reason  unspeakably  detestable. 
The  Moorish  women  are  represented  with  their  faces  almost  entirely 
concealed,  and  their  dress  is  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  that  of 
the  period  they  refer  to :  the  faces  of  the  priests  on  the  other  hand  are 
drawn  as  ugly  and  revolting  as  they  often  appear  in  actual  life  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  modern  canons.  Among  other  curiosities  in  this  chapel 
we  were  shown  the  cloak  of  Isabella,  gorgeous  and  stiff  with  gold,  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  her  own  fair  and  gentle  hands,  and  certainly 
an  interesting  specimen  of  her  domestic  industry. 
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From  the  cathedral  we  passed  through  several  narrow  streets  into  the 
Viva  Rambla,  an  oblong  square  of  four  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred, 
surrounded  by  aged,  lofly,  dark-looking  buildings,  and  supposed  to  be 
very  little  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Moors.  We 
entered  the  inclosure  through  an  antique  Moorish  gate-way,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  through  which  the  daring  warrior  Pulgar  impetu- 
ously rode  from  the  Catholic  camp,  and  affixed  an  insulting  inscription 
upon  the  gate  of  the  principal  mosque  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Irtino's 
'  Conquest  of  Grenada'  will  bring  this  feat  of  romantic  chivalry  to  your 
remembrance.  Every  thing  in  this  square  and  in  the  long  narrow 
street  which  leads  northward  out  of  it  is  so  oriental  in  its  aspect ;  so 
impressed  with  the  genius  of  another  world  than  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to ;  so  illustrative  of  the  abodes,  shops  and  manners  of  the  Moors  ; 
that  it  seems  as  if  that  swarthy,  turbanned,  fiery  race  were  still  peopling 
the  scene  before  you.  Every  thing  wears  an  air  of  the  picturesque  and 
romantic ;  and  in  this  neigborhood  is  to  be  seen  a  curious  old  building 
called  the  Casa  del  Carbon,  so  named  for  no  apparent  reason,  it  having 
been  a  grand  royal  post-^ouse  of  the  Moors,  where  they  kept  the  fleetest 
horses  re^y  at  a  moment's  warning.  Thq  entrance  to  this  building  is 
an  antique  Moorish  gate-way,  even  at  this  day  partially  covered  with 
Arabesque  work,  and  containing  above  the  arch  a  very  long  inscription 
in  Arabic  letters,  taken  doubtless  from  the  Koran.  Matteo  told  us  that 
the  whole  interior  of  the  building  was  formerly  covered  with  beautiful 
Arabesques  in  good  preservation,  but  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
governor  of  the  city,  in  order  to  convert  the  building  into  cells  for 
prisoners. 

I  was  quite  as  much  interested  by  one  of  the  portals  in  the  cathedral 
as  by  any  thing  else  within  its  precincts ;  a  Gothic  gate  of  exceedingly 
beautiful  architecture,  and  said  to  be  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  conquest 
of  Spain  by  the  Moors.  If  so,  a  part  of  the  present  cathedral  must 
have  been  the  site  of  an  old  Gothic  church,  of  which  some  of  the 
external  pillars  indeed  seem  to  be  still  standing,  for  they  are  totally 
unlike  any  thing  else  in  the  pile.  There  is  a  very  similar  portal  at  the 
entrance  to  the  sagrario,  or  parish-church  of  the  cathedral  in  Malaga, 
which  is  eminently  beautiful.  It  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  a 
great  Moorish  mosque,  which  occupied  the  spot  where  the  cathedral 
now  rises,  and  possibly  may  have  been  part  of  a  previous  Gothic  church 
converted  by  the  Moors  into  their  own  temple.  Goths,  Moors,  Catho- 
lics —  the  very  edifices  mark  the  progress  of  these  successive  conquerors. 
The  portal  is  arched  with  great  lightness  and  symmetry,  and  the  carving 
is  exquisitely  wrought  out  of  a  sort  of  free-stone,  and  preserved  with 
wonderfur  perfection. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Alhambra,  let  us  notice  the  Alameda  of 
Grenada,  and  the  history  of  the  city.  The  Alameda  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  perhaps  the  most  so,  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  its  beauty  will  be 
still  greater,  when  its  improvements  and  enlargements,  now  in  progress, 
shall  have  been  completed.  The  river  Xeuil  runs  directly  in  the  midst  of  * 
it,  embowered  in  trees,  and  crossed  by  an  arching  stone  bridge,  to  which 
you  ascend  by  steps  from  either  side  the  stream  to  cross  over  and  extend 
your  walk  on  the  other.     The  broad  gravelled  walks  of  the  Alameda 
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are  interspersed  with  gardens,  and  shaded  by  rows  of  trees;  and  at 
each  end  of  the  principal  esplanade  a  fountain  plays  perpetually  from  an 
immense  marble  basin,  supported  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  number 
of  grotesque  gigantic  forms,  who  spout  the  water  from  their  mouths  into 
the  rim  of  the  basin  beneath.  The  entrance  to  Grenada  along  the  banks 
of  the  Xeuil  toward  the  Alameda  is  very  beautiful.  Here  indeed, 
between  the  two  long  mountain  ridges  through  which,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lovely  valley,  the  Xeuil  winds  its  way,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  walks 
in  the  region.  The  waters  of  the  Xeuil  have  been  turned  into  two  chan- 
nels several  feet  above  its  bed,  one  on  each  side  the  valley,  where  they 
murmur  along,  overhung  by  cliffs  and  cottages,  with  a  thick  border  of 
woods,  toward  the  city  and  the  opening  of  the  great  vega. 

The  city  of  Grenada  was  entirely  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  tenth 
century,  at  which  time  the  region  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Cordova. 
In  1235,  under  the  Moorish  king  Alhamar,  Grenada  became  the  capital 
of  a  new  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
places  in  the  Moorish  annals ;  the  grand  bulwark  indeed,  and  the  last, 
most  favorite  and  beautiful  retreat  of  that  noble  race  in  Spain.  Ten 
thousand  cavaliers  from  Syria  and  Irak,  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
princeliest  line  in  Arabia,  came  from  their  native  deserts  and  settled 
amidst  this  southern  paradise.  When  the  kingdom  thus  formed  and 
supported  was  conquered  by  the  Catholic  kings,  it  was  seventy  leagues 
long  and  thirty  broad,  containing  thirty-two  great  towns  and  ninety- 
seven  smaller  ones,  with  upward  of  two  thousand  boroughs  and  villages, 
and  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  Its  annual  revenue  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  ducats.  When  the  city  was  besieged  and  con- 
quered by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  defended  on  its  ramparts  by  ten  hundred  and 
thirty  towers,  including  within  its  walls  seventy  thousand  houses  and 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  fortress  of  the  Albaycin  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Alhambra  was  capable  of  containing  forty  thousand 
men.  The  number  that  defended  the  ramparts  during  the  siege  was 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand.  The  population  of  the  city  was  greatly 
augmented  toward  the  close  of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain,  by  those 
who  fled  from  other  conquered  places,  and  sought  their  last  refuge  in  a 
city  which  they  fondly  hoped  would  prove  as  impregnable,  as  it  was 
beloved  anB  beautiful.  The  diminution  of  the  population  in  Grenada 
is  but  a  specimen  of  what  has  taken  place  in  all  Spain  under  the 
ruthless  influences  of  civil  and  religious  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  despo- 
tism. At  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  cannot  be  much 
more  than  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand.  We  heard  them  computed 
at  about  seventeen  thousand  vecinos,  or  families ;  which,  allowing  five 
persons  to  a  family,  would  make  eighty-five  thousand. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  splendid,  commanding,  royal  situa- 
tion for  a  city  than  that  which  the  Moors  chose  in  this  magnificent 
region.  They  selected  two  rising  mountainous  undulations,  right  at  the 
northernmost  end  of  the  vast  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Xeuil  and 
the  Darro,  and  directly  beneath  the  towering  ridges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Each  of  these  mountains  were  precipitous  on  one  side,  and 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  fortifications,  and  over  one  of  them,  with 
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Its  southern  base  gradually  sloping  toward  the  plain,  they  threw  the 
fortresses,  castles  and  habitations  of  the  common  city,  calling  it  the 
Alhaycin ;  and  over  the  other  and  the  loftiest  elevation  they  spread  the 
palaces  of  the  Alhambra,  begirt  with  massive  lines  of  towers  and  forti- 
fications, and  looking  abroad  over  the  city  and  the  plain  below,  as  a 
battlemented  crown  upon  the  forehead  of  the  mountain.  Between  this 
city  of  the  monarchs  and  the  city  of  the  people  ran  the  waters  of  the 
Darro  through  its  narrow  winding  vale,  the  western  towers  of  the  Alham- 
bra  rising  directly  on  the  borders  of  its  steep  precipitous  glen,  and 
looking  up  the  romantic  gorges  through  which  it  emerged  from  the 
bosom  of  what  might  be  called  the  Spanish  Alps.  There,  northward, 
the  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  pierces  the  clear  blue  sky,  snow-mitred 
and  pinnacled  the  year  round,  the  Alhambra  and  the  city  appearing  at 
a  distance  as  if  hanging  at  its  dark-green  base,  while  the  eye  roams  from 
its  declivities,  south,  east,  and  west,  over  a  vast  inland  sea  of  vegetation, 
surrounded  and  framed  in  by  a  continuous  picturesque  amphitheatre 
of  mountains.  Studded  with  populous  towns;  humanized  and  domestic 
to  a  degree  uncommon  at  that  age ;  with  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  intel- 
ligent industry  equally  rare;  busy  and  stirring  with  arts,  trade,  and 
manufactures ;  how  beautiful  must  the  scene  have  been  under  the  flour- 
ishing dominion  of  the  Moors  in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity !  And 
what  a  singular  history  is  theirs! — romantic,  even  in  its  reality,  to  a 
degree  of  fiction. 


THE      PAST     OF     LIFE. 

I  LOYE  the  Past !     Those  buried  houra 
Whose  shades  still  round  the  Present  linger, 
As  Memory  with  faithful  finger 

Points  to  the  flowers 
Upon  their  jrreen  craves  flourishing, 

In  the  fresh  bloom  of  spring  1 

I  love  the  Past !     Its  teachings  tell 
The  listening  heart  its  own  wild  storj : 
Its  youthful  dreams  of  fame  and  glory, 

With  love's  bright  spell 
Inwoven  and  blended  like  the  light 

Of  distant  stars  at  night. 

I  love  the  Past !    Its  records  bear 
Affection's  earliest,  fondest  traces, 
The  lines  of  first  familiar  faces; 

The  words  of  prater 
First  gathered  by  my  mfant  ear 
In  tones  forever  dear. 

I  love  the  Past !    Its  memories  cling 
Around  my  heart,  like  hopes  of  heaven  ! 
And  bright  as  sun-light  hues  at  even, 

Or  seraph's  wing, 
Comes  back  the  first-born  hope  to  me 

Of  immortality ! 
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MOONLIGHT     NIGHT     AT      BEA 


BT     AM     BMOUSBMAJr. 


I. 


Oh  the  sweet  calm,  at  dead  of  night, 
On  boundless  Ocean's  moonlit  waves. 

When  on  its  breast  there  beams  the  light 
Which  glitters  through  its  coral  caves, 

And  sofllj  blends  the  seas  around. 

That  echo  back  the  faintest  sound ! 


II. 


This  is  the  hour  that  lures  the  soul 
From  all  the  selfish  cares  of  life ; 

Awakes  the  mind  beyond  control 
Of  all  its  stirring  scenes  of  strife ; 

And  wails  unnumbered  feelings  back 

To  brighter  spots  on  Memory's  track. 


III. 


Thou  art  as  calm,  serene,  and  bright 
As  when  my  early  childhood's  gaze 

Delighted  saw  that  flood  of  light. 
And  grasped  to  catch  those  fleeting  rays 

That  wavered  on  the  deep-blue  sea 

Like  threads  of  golden  tracery. 


IT. 


But,  tenants  of  the  passing  hour. 
We  ffleam  along  life's  troubled  tide ; 

Around  us  ever  tempests  lower. 
To  whelm  our  bark  in  all  its  pride : 

While  that  deep  flood  stil]  wanders  on 

As  ever,  from  its  primal  dawn  ! 


T. 


Tes !  as  I  gaze  on  yon  clear  moon, 
I  think  of  one  who  ofl  with  me 

Did  pensive  muse  at  midnight's-noon 
By  that  bri^t  orb  and  silvery  sea : 

My  mother  !  Tor  't  is  thine  the  smile 

I  see  reflected  there  the  while ! 


TI. 

Perchance  not  mine  alone  the  eye 
Which  bends  on  thee  its  loving  ^ze ; 

My  moUier !  dost  thou  from  on  high 

Watch  with  me  now  those  heavenly  rays  ? 

Oh  is  it  thus  ?     Mav  it  not  be 

Tkou  too  dost  watch  that  moon  and  sea  ? 
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MT     GRAND-FATHER'S     FORT-FOLIO. 


VnUBBli     THHBB. 


The  manuscript  from  which  the  following  tale  is  extracted  bears  no 
date,  and  no  internal  nor  external  marks  by  which  I  can  ascertain  the 
year  when  the  journey  was  undertaken,  in  the  course  of  which  my 
grand-father  became  the  interested  spectator  of  the  scene  which  he 
describes.  Indeed,  I  am  unable  to  affirm  that  it  is  narrative  of  facts. 
All  the  information  which  I  possess  in  relation  to  the  matter  may  be 
laid  before  the  reader  in  a  very  few  words.  One  of  my  aunts,  my 
grand-father's  eldest  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who 
possessed  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Ohio.  Being  an  enterprising  and 
brave  man,  and  finding  a  sympathizing  companion  in  his  high-spirited 
partner,  he  resolved  to  strike  into  the  wilderness,  and  lay  the  founda* 
tions  of  their  future  home  amidst  the  grand  forests  of  the  West. 
Whether  my  grand-father  ever  hazarded  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a 
journey  to  his  daughter's  residence  is  a  circumstance  upon  which  I 
cannot  undertake  to  decide.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  find  among  his  papers 
several  short  stories  like  the  following,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  West. 
These  however  are  all  of  them  destitute  of  those  exact  local  descrip- 
tions, that  continuity  of  narrative,  and  those  data  of  tim^  and  place, 
which  naturally  attach  to  the  records  of  an  actual  tour.  Beside,  I 
have  ascertained  that  the  good  old  man  was  somewhat  addicted  to 
romancing,  and  drew  largely  upon  his  imagination,  to  beguile  the 
intervals  between  the  more  serious  and  wearisome  engagements  of  his 
professional  labor.  If  therefore  it  should  seem  to  the  reader  that  the 
subjoined  tale  has  more  the  air  of  fiction  than  of  fact,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  use  his  own  better  judgment  in  deciding  a  question,  the  answer  to 
which,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  I  hope  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
of  the  simple  story  that  I  humbly  trust  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  select  company  under  whose  auspices  it  is  ushered  into  notice. 


THE    BACKWOODSMAN'S    BACBIFICE. 

I  HAVE  been  jogging  on  my  equestrian  journey  for  three  summer 
weeks ;  following  out  every  path  that  has  opened  invitingly  before  me ; 
suffering  myself  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  smallest  thing ;  tracing  a 
brook  or  ascending  a  hill ;  penetrating  a  deep  shade,  chasing  a  squir- 
rel ;  led  on  by  the  scented  ai^  to  the  quiet  home  of  the  wild  flowers  and 
the  fern.  .... 

The  journey  of  to-<iay  has  been  more  delightful  and  exhilarating 
than  the  wasted  dyspeptic  ever  dared  to  hope  to  enjoy  again.  During 
twenty-five  miles  gone  over,  I  have  passed  not  so  many  human  dwellings, 
and  those  all  built  of  logs  partially  squared,  and  piled  one  upon  another. 
A  beautiful  river  has  bc^en  in  sight  or  hearing  all  day  long ;  which 
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now  has  expanded  between  the  more  gentle  and  yielding  banks,  broadly, 
as  if  it  were  an  inland  lake ;  while  its  waters  seemed  to  have  stayed 
their  onward  flow,  as  if  there  were  a  spirit  in  them  too  that  sighed  for 
rest,  and  they  would  have  loved  to  linger  in  the  domain  of  peace  for 
ever ;  and  anon  has  crowded  up  its  forces  into  itself,  and  darted  by, 
where  the  impending  shores  pressed  more  rudely  against  it,  as  if,  like 
human  tyranny,  they  would  check  its  joyous  and  natural  career. 

The  path  which  I  have  travelled  since  the  morning  has  been  pursued 
at  random ;  one  only  star  pointing  out  its  direction,  and  that  the  sweet 
promise  of  seclusion.  It  has  been  winding  about  nearly  the  whole 
distance  in  the  deep  shade  of  a  majestic  forest,  like  which  New  Eng- 
land has  none ;  whether  in  respect  to  the  grandeur  of  its  regal  indi- 
viduals or  to  the  vastness  of  its  grave  and  reverend  community.  The 
air  has  been  bland  and  genial  as  ever  fanned  the  broad  palm-leaf  in 
the  sweetest  garden  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  as  inspiriting  as  ever  kissed 
the  glowing  cheek  of  Alpine  nymph,  while  it  has  breathed  into  her 
heaving  bosom  a  life  of  health,  whose  source  she  does  not  think  to 
inquire  into,  apy  more  than  to  pause  in  her  mountain  chase  to  ask  her- 
self if  she  is  happy. 

It  has  been  one  of  those  rare  and  precious  days  for  whose  boon  all 
that  lives  insensibly  gives  thanks ;  when  life  itself  is  gratitude.  One  of 
those  days  when  Nature  seems  to  be  surcharged  with  the  Spirit  of 
Love ;  so  that  even  the  most  misanthropical  and  pertinaciously-wretched 
of  hearts  is  imperceptibly  wooed  out  of  its  self-erected  charnel-house ; 
and  the  slow  pulse  dances,  and  the  dull  eye  lightens  up,  and  the  marble 
cheek  glows  red ;  and  the  patient  in  his  con^nement  has  the  casement 
lifted  and  another  pillow  placed  beneath  his  languid  head ;  and  mothers 
may  be  seen,  the  country  through,  carrying  abroad  their  pale  and  sickly 
progeny  to  take  their  share  of  God's  blessing,  and  bathe  in  the  warm 
and  limpid  air ;  and  sons  and  daughters  propping  up  their  aged  sire  or 
dame,  as  they  totter  out  to  bask  their  chilled  iSames  in  the  sunshine 
once  more,  and  freshly  dream  of  life's  morning  glow,  and  look  back 
over  the  long  hill  of  life  to  the  garden  on  the  other  side  where  the  sun 
always  shone ;  one  of  those  days  in  fine  when  it  seems  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  God  to  give  to  all  his  children,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  a 
holiday  ;  while  heaven  lends  its  choicest  influences  to  earth,  and  smiles 
from  end  to  end  to  see  all  creatures  glad. 

I  have  been  more  happy  than  I  can  tell.  Let  roe  never  forget  this 
day.  Let  its  memory  come  over  me  in  other  desponding  days  and  dark 
and  dreary  nights,  when  the  whole  head  shall  again  be  sick  and  the 
whole  heart  faint,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  shall  not 
give  to  me  their  light ;  let  it  come  as  a  token  of  the  tver-smile  that  my 
own  clouded  breast  cannot  then  see  ;  let  it  come  as  a  sign  of  the  power 
of  Him  in  whom  alone  I  live  and  move  to  give  at  any  hour  perfect  bliss 
to  my  thirsting  soul ;  let  it  come  to  me  as  a  sweet  harbinger  of  what 
perchance  to-morroto  may  bring  with  it :  let  it  come  as  an  antepast  of 
what  eternity  shall  be,  if  I  but  trust  and  hope  in  the  stormy  hour,  and 
follow  on  throu^rh  shade  and  s^un  after  the  light  of  that  countenance 
whose  reflection  I  have  to-day  brightly  seen,  in  order  that  I  might  know 

at  it  is  that  only  for  which  my  heart  and  my  flesh  do  cry  out,  and 

it  I  might  henceforth  never  let  it  go  from  before  my  longing  eyes  I   ' 
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Early  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  primitive  and  sweet  noon-feast,  made 
up  of  a  dainty  bit  from  my  saddle-bags  and  a  quaff  from  a  clear  rivu- 
let—  the  latter  shared  with  infinite  relish  by  my  most  companionable  and 
temperate  horse  —  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  little  knot  of  buildings, 
consisting  of  three  houses  with  their  complement  of  small  and  rudely- 
constructed  sheds  for  domestic  animals,  all  closely  clustered  together 
in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  and  partial  clearance. 

'  It  is  singular,'  I  thought,  '  that  I  see  and  hear  no  signs  of  occupancy 
in  this  most  pleasant  and  comfortable  of  forest  abiding-places.  Where 
are  the  silver-haired  and  trumpet-tongued  cherubs  that  I  should  have 
looked  for  to  be  already  surrounding  and  climbing  upon  the  stranger's 
horse,  as  they  poured  forth,  impelled  no  less  by  genuine  western  hospi- 
tality than  by  childish  curiosity,  from  the  *  multum  in  parvo '  of  a  back- 
woodsman's abode  ? '  And  where  are  the  hale  and  brown-visaged  mis- 
tresses of  these  houses  of  logs  ?  —  queens  of  noble  bearing,  of  warm 
and  honest  hearts,  and  of  wide  domain?  And  where  are  the  huge 
dogs  that  even  after  long  experience  of  their  harmlessness  to  an  open 
brow,  I  hardly  dare  to  face,  and  before  which  it  would  ill  become  a 
bear  to  stand  ?  Surely  something  extraordinary  has  happened  to  this 
little  neighborhood,  who  have  nothing  to  protect  them  but  their  courage, 
their  honesty  and  iheir  God.     Pray  Heaven  that  it  be  no  ill ! ' 

I  spurred  forward,  sprang  to  the  ground,  cast  the  reins  freely  upon 
my  horse's  neck,  and  entered  the  open  doors  of  one  after  another  of  the 
huts,  until  all  had  been  completely  examined  and  found  to  be  silent  and 
deserted.  Nothing  within  them  however  indicated  harm  or  a  hurried 
remove :  and  feeling  assured  that  those  whom  I  sought  could  not  be 
far  off,  I  took  the  first  foot-path  that  presented  itself,  and  went  on  if 
perchance  to  find  them. 

Fortunately  I  selected  the  right  avenue,  and  after  a  brisk  walk  of 
five  or  ten  minutes  came  upon  the  assembled  party.  On  looking  down 
from  a  gentle  acclivity,  I  saw  standing  all  uncovered  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  group  around  an  old  man  (whose  locks  were  long  and  white, 
but  whose  form  was  erect  and  powerful,  and  whose  face  showed  no  sign 
of  age)  it  might  be  a  score  of  emigrants,  older  and  younger,  male  and 
female,  in  attitudes  of  the  profoundest  reverence,  and  as  was  easily 
manifest,  engaged  in  prayer.  Instantly  my  steps  were  staid.  The 
influence  of  the  scene  took  possession  of  my  soul ;  and  although  I  could 
learn  no  words  of  their  petition,  I  let  my  heart  go  heavenward  with 
theirs,  in  indefinite  but  not  the  less  true  and  earnest  supplication. 

As  soon  as  a  little  stir  in  the  assemblage  warned  me  that  the  spirits 
of  my  brethren  had  come  back  to  earth  again,  I  stepped  carefully  down, 
and  unimpeded  and  almost  unnoticed,  took  my  stand  among  them. 
Immediately  the  whole  mystery  of  the  scene  was  revealed  to  me  ;  for  I 
heard  the  old  man  who  had  acted  as  priest  to  kindle  the  altar  of  their 
devotions,  say,  as  he  spread  out  his  arms,  and  a  smile  like  that  which 
illuminated  the  face  of  Jesus  when  he  blessed  little  children  played 
upon  his  weather-worn  countenance  :  '  Let  the  children  he  presented 
far  baptism,*  He  was  an  itinerant  evangelist  whom  the  Spirit  led 
hither  and  thither  among  the  wanderers  of  the  wilderness,  to  publish 
sweet  tidings  of  salvation ;  to  break  the  bread  of  life  ;  to  pour  out  the 
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cup  of  blessing,  and  place  the  seal  of  the  Good  Shepherd  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  his  scattered  lambs,  so  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  lost 

Three  fathers  in  turn  presented  each  their  children  to  the  holy  man ; 
and  he  dipped  his  finger  into  a  natural  basin  of  rock,  into  which  the 
overflowing  drop  of  a  perennial  spring,  clear  as  innocence  itself,  trickled 
down,  and  sprinkled  the  symbolical  water  upon  their  heads ;  and  look- 
ing up  to  heaven,  as  he  raised  his  hand  thitherward  from  off  each 
up-turned  and  sunny  brow,  repeated  the  deeply  significant  and  soul- 
moving  words  divinely  appointed  for  the  sacred  rite :  '  /  baptize  thu 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.* 

And  now,  two  of  the  grateful  sires,  as  soon  as  they  had  offered  their 
children  —  who  seemed  to  feel  as  if  something  mysterious  and  holy  and 
yet  most  happy  had  been  done  unto  them  —  led  them  back  to  the  side 
of  their  mothers,  who,  silent  and  subdued,  had  waited  apart  at  a  little 
distance  with  thrilling  interest  for  the  issue  of  the  sacred  work. 

One  of  the  fathers  with  his  three  sons  remained  looking  for  the  third 
mother  to  come  up,  who  carefully  unfolding  the  clean  white  drapery 
which  enveloped  the  tenderest  and  fairest  of  her  precious  jewels,  placed 
an  infant  of  but  a  few  days'  age  in  the  arms  of  the  holy  man ;  while 
he,  with  a  feeling  of  reverence,  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  an  unfallen 
angel,  just  ruffled  the  water  in  the  bowl  of  rock,  and  raised  his  hand, 
tremulous  from  the  sincerity  of  his  interest,  to  place  the  mystical  signet 
upon  a  brow  that  reflected  the  purity  of  heaven. 

Every  eye  was  intently  fastened  on  him,  and  every  heart  was  alto- 
gether gone  out  to  him.  But  his  hand  remained  lifted  on  high ;  an  ashy 
paleness  spread  over  his  cheek ;  and,  pausing  for  one  moment  to  com- 
mand his  evidently  agonized  emotions,  while  we  all  stood  breathless  in 
bitterest  suspense,  at  length  with  a  calmness  and  tenderness  of  tone 
that  could  not  fail  to  still  the  most  tempestuous  grief,  instead  of  the 
wonted  baptismal  words,  he  ejaculated,  as  he  gave  back  the  soulless 
,body  to  the  bosom  of  the  awe-stricken  mother :  '  The  Lord  gave,  and 
THE  Lord  hath  taken  awat  ;  and  blessed  be  His  holt  name  ! ' 


conscience:    a    sonnet. 

Thy  voiceleflt,  loud  rebake  the  hravett  shiin^ 
Coiracixircx  I  thou  stern  detector  of  each  art 
That  would  to  Wrong  a  robe  of  right  impart. 
Woven  of  delicate  distinctions ;  spun 
Like  webs  that  on  the  meadows  meet  the  sun, 
But  with  the  dew  that  spanffles  them,  depart. 
Shechina  in  the  temple  of  the  heart ! 
Visible  presence  of  tne  viewless  One ! 
Thou  art  a  native  tenant  in  the  breast 
Of  man,  wherever  von  blue  etherial  dome 
Hangs  o'er  a  heartn,  curtains  a  human  home. 
Or  veils  a  lonely  hunter  in  his  quest : 
Where'er  a  portion  of  our  race  may  rest — 
Where'er  we,  universal  brothers,  roam. 
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Now  the  weary  world  is  sleeping ; 

Every  human  sound  is  still : 
Fa5ry  sentries  now  are  keeping 

Watch  on  every  shaded  hill ; 
O'er  the  vales  where  ghosts  are  straying, 
O'er  the  sports  that  sylphs  are  playing 

To  the  song  of  whip-poor-wul. 

This  was  made  our  festal  night; 
See  !  the  silver  orb  of  light 
Lifld  from  th'  east  her  magic  ring, 
Signal  for  our  gatliering. 

Then  gather  we !  gather  we  !  spirits  of  air ! 
But  hushed  be  our  tread,  as  we  hither  repair. 
One  venturing  cricket  is  filling  his  song ; 
Tread  noiseless  above  him,  while  gliding  along. 
Then  gather  we !  gather  we !  haste  from  afar; 
Our  coursers  are  waiting,  and  ready  our  car. 

Come,  Boreas !  come  from  thy  home  at  the  pole. 
Ere  the  cold  Northern  Bear  his  full  night-circle  roll; 
And  the  strength  of  thy  breath,  and  the  speed  of  thy  wing, 
And  thy  trumpet  made  ready,  all  silently  oring. 
Then  gather  we !  gather  we !  haste  from  afar ; 
'  Our  coursers  are  waiting,  and  ready  our  car. 

Come,  Child  of  the  South  !  from  thy  dwelling  of  death 
Where  the  desert-bom  Simoom  is  blown  on  thy  breath  ! 
Come  sweeping  o'er  Etna's  red  chimney  of  hell. 
Borne  on  his  black  sulphur-cloud,  fearful  and  fell. 
But  darkness  and  silence  spread  under  thy  wings. 
As  they  sweep  o'er  the  leaf  where  the  night-cricket  sings. 
Then  gather  we !  gather  we !  haste  from  afar ; 
Our  coursers  are  waiting,  and  ready  our  car. 

Come,  Breath  of  the  East !  from  thine  ooean-lashed  cave, 
With  thy  storm-dripping  pinions  skim  over  the  wave. 
Roar  across  dark  Asphaltas,  and  sprinkle  the  gloom 
That  floats  on  the  billows  o'er  Sodoma's  tomb ; 
And  gather  the  mists  reeking  up  from  the  fen. 
Where  ehosts  smell  the  blocKl  of  the  night-murdered  men. 
But  stealthily  marshal  thy  heavy-winged  train. 
As  they  pass  where  the  cricket  is  pouring  his  strain. 
Then  gather  we,  gather  we !  haste  from  afar ; 
Our  coursers  are  waiting,  and  ready  our  car. 

Come,  Zephyr !  soft  blown  from  the  hills  of  the  West, 
Where  thy  spirit  is  fed  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest ; 
Siffh  over  the  fields  and  the  gardens  of  bliss. 
Till  their  odors  are  wooed  by  thy  languishing  kiss; 
With  each  lingering  whisper  that  waits  on  a  dream, 
Or  lurks  in  the  willow  that  bends  o'er  the  stream ; 
With  the  sigh  of  the  lover  that  dreams  of  the  hour 
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When  his  soul  shall  be  blest  in  the  moon-lighted  bower; 
With  the  breath  of  the  love-kiss  Uiat  lingers  so  sweet 
Ere  it  breaks  on  tlie  soul-speaking  lips  as  they  meet. 
Come,  Zephyr !  so  laden  ;  but  heed  as  ye  pass, 
And  charm  not  the  cricket  that  sings  in  the  grass. 
Then  gather  we,  gather  we !  haste  from  afar ; 
Our  coursers  are  waiting,  and  ready  our  car. 

Come,  wandering  Breezes  I  wherever  ye  roam, 
O'er  the  graves  of  the  dead  or  the  ocean's  mad  foam ; 
Come,  fly  from  your  caves  by  the  surf-beaten  shore. 
From  the  deep-sounding  gulfs  where  the  cataracts  roar; 
Come  hie  o'er  the  mountains,  come  haste  o'er  the  sea. 
Where  Dryad  and  Mermaid  shout  up  to  your  glee. 
Then  gather  we,  gather  we  !  haste  from  afar ; 
Our  coursers  are  waiting,  and  ready  our  car. 
But  hist !  as  ye  settle,  l^  viewless  and  still 
Till  the  song  of  the  cricket  is  sung  to  its  fill. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  all  are  here ! 

The  sand  has  run : 
Hark !  chanticleer 

Calls  up  the  sun ! 
The  final  signal's  near : 
There  —  hark !  the  cricket's  song  is  done; 
Now  hist  once  more !    .   .    .   The  convent-bell  strikes,  one ! 

Shout !     Now  the  earth  is  ours ! 
Shout,  all  ye  wing6d  powers ! 
Shout,  till  the  convent-towers 

Roar  back  the  sound  ! 
Shout,  as  we  upward  rise ! 
Shout,  as  our  chariot  flies ! 
Shout,  as  we  seize  the  skies. 

And  sweep  the  vast  profound ! 

All  hail  our  festal  night ! 
See  Dian's  orb,  how  oright ! 
And  through  her  fields  of  liffht, 
'  There  wanders  not  a  cloud. 
We  '11  use  awhile  her  ray, 
As  at  our  freaks  we  play ; 
And  when  we  work  a  fray, 
We  '11  wrap  her  in  a  shroud. 

Our  festal  night,  all  hail ! 
Shout  through  the  rocky  vale ! 
Hark !  hear  that  frightened  wail ! 

A  ghost  is  shriekm^  there ! 
We  'U  chase  him  to  his  den, 
And  scare  him  out  again ; 
We  '11  drive  him  through  the  fen, 

And  twist  his  horrid  hair ! 

Now  roar  we  through  the  forest. 
Where  reigns  the  fearless  oak : 
He  cares  not  for  our  coming. 
But  we  '11  lay  him  with  a  stroke. 
Sweep  !  —  roar ! 
T  is  o'er ! 
He  lies  with  all  his  leaves !  the  monarch's  strength  is  broke ! 
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The  friffhtened  birds  are  shaken  from  their  nest ; 

The  black  bear,  trembling,  glares  from  out  his  cave : 
The  roaring  fury  breaks  the  dead  man's  rest. 

And  scares  his  ghost  up  from  the  unsafe  grave. 

Now  mount  we  to  the  sky, 
And  scour  the  upper  air : 
.   We  *11  carry  war  on  high. 
And  work  a  wonder  there ! 
We  '11  shake  the  very  stars, 
And  startle  bloody  Mars : 
Blow  fiercer !  blow 

With  all  your  might ! 
There  !  see  they  go ! 
Shooting  down  headlong  through  the  sea  of  night ! 

Boreas,  take  thou  the  reins : 
Guide  the  steeds  to  Siber's  plains. 
Swiftly  !  swiiUy  !  we  must  play 
Fearful  tricks  before  the  day. 

Merrily,  merrily  ride  we  now ! 

And  see,  far  below  how  the  forests  bow ! 

Where  Caurus  descending  is  making  rare  play ; 

See  him  wreck  the  black  novel  that  stands  by  the  bay  ! 

Ha !  those  young  sleeping  wretches !  there  's  one,  two,  three ! 
All  wrapped  m  one  blanket  he  's  raised  with  his  breath, 

And  blown  them  far  out  o'er  the  sea! 
Rush !  rush !  as  we  travel  our  Caurus  shall  play : 
There  's  a  beggar  asleep ;  clutch  his  basket  away ! 
Now  merrily,  merrily  drive  to  our  goal ; 
See,  Cynosure  rises !  we  're  nearing  the  pole ! 

There  elows  the  Northern  Fire, 

Up  turough  the  stinging  air  ! 
We  '11  catch  its  freezing  names. 

And  wreathe  them  with  our  hair. 

Plunge  to  the  hills  of  snow. 

And  lift  the  storm  on  higrh ! 
And  sweep  the  powdery  blast 

Through  all  the  smothered  sky. 

Rifle  old  Winter's  treasures ; 

Let  him  grumble  if  he  dares ! 
We  *11  beard  him  in  his  palace. 

And  flaunt  his  frosty  hairs. 

What  care  we  for  his  weapons  ? 

Toss  up  his  armory  ! 
We  '11  spoil  the  grim  old  spoiler. 

And  mock  him  in  our  glee. 

Drive  round  his  throne,  good  Boreas, 

His  sparkling  throne  of  ice  ; 
We  'II  aash  his  temple  as  we  pass, 

And  spoil  him  in  a  trice. 

Ha  ha !  we  are  strong,  and  our  promise  is  done : 
Our  ffoal  we  have  reached,  and  its  circle  have  run ; 
And  braved  the  old  tyrant  that  wars  with  the  sun ! 
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Now  to  the  left  we  '11  bear, 

To  Norway's  boisterooB  shore, 
To  play  a  frolic  there. 

And  hear  the  Maelstrom  roar. 

Now  o*er  Caucasus  we  fly, 
But  we  '11  keep  our  path  on  high : 
Nor  disturb  them  as  thev  flow  -~ 
Wolga's  waters  dark  below. 

Here  we  're  passing  in  a  trice 
Russia's  sporting  hills  of  ice : 
Leave  them  in  Uieir  silver  li^ht : 
We  will  spare  the  Ruas  to-night. 

Bend  we  now  the  Northern  way, 
Where  the  Lapland  witches  play ; 
Where  grim  Hecate's  imps  are  ored, 
On  the  milky  moon-beams  fed. 
See  the  fiendish,  filthy  brood. 
Dabbled  o'er  with  human  blood  ! 
Dancing  hellish  festival 
Round  a  cloven,  bleeding  skull. 
Leave  their  merriment  alone  — 
We  have  frolics  of  our  own : 
We  shall  see  a  dreader  scene 
Ere  the  morning  light,  I  ween ! 

Here  rolls  the  Western  wave, 

Insidious  in  its  play ; 
But  murderous  waters  rave 
To  whelm  their  evening  prey : 
And  the  mermaiden  sits  on  the  rocky  isl#, 

And  chants  o'er  the  bright  dancing  waters  her  song : 
Ah,  little  they  deem  that  she  's  weaving  the  while 
Her  spell  o'er  the  listeners,  fatally  strong ! 

Go,  mermaiden !  haste  to  thy  coral-built  cave. 
And  spread  the  pearl-couches  far  down  in  the  deep ; 

For  the  crew  of  yon  vessel  now  floats  o'er  the  grave. 
Where  the  sun  of  the  morning  shall  find  them  asleep. 

Now  stoop  we  to  the  shore, 

And  lill  the  angry  sea ; 
And  bid  the  whirlpool  roar 
As  horrible  as  we ! 
Up  to  the  skies  the  mountains  rise, 

Their  bright  tops  shattered  into  spray ; 
Now  down  they  stoop  with  fearful  swoop, 
As  't  were  to  sweep  the  earth  away ! 

The  sails  are  driven ! 

The  masts  they  fly ; 
To  splinters  riven 

They  shoot  on  high ! 

Now  shall  come  the  fearful  wail ! 
Now  the  iron  heart  shall  quail ! 
Caurus,  draw  the  pitchy  cloud. 
And  the  trembling  moon  enshroud. 

See  the  towering  iceberg  loom 
Through  tne  doubtful,  horrid  gloom  I 
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Onward  it  comes !  and  on  its  brow 
See  the  hell-brood  gathering  now ! 
See  the  apirits  o*er  it  glide. 
With  their  white  hair  streaming  wide. 
Hear  their  shout  that 's  raised  on  high, 
With  the  sea-calves'  'larum  cry. 
Now  on  tip-toe  see  them  stand, 
Lifting  each  lonff  white  skinnj  hand ; 
Strainmg  with  their  fier^  eyes 
To  behold  their  fated  prize. 

Now  fi>r  mercy  shrieks  the  crew. 

But  their  shriek  shall  rise  in  vain ; 
Pierce  them,  Terror,  through  and  through ! 

Ha !  they  shriek  again— again ! 

Hieh  on  the  final  wave 

Lilt  them  above  their  grave  I 

Sweep  o*er  them  the  dark  wing ; 
Eums,  their  death-knell  ring: 

Crash !  —  it  is  done ! 
Hark !  hear  that  rending  cry  I 
Blow !  drown  their  agony : 

Grave,  thou  hast  won ! 

Ha !  ha !  aloud,  aloud 

Shout,  shout  ye  fiendish  crowd ! 

And  drop  your  flapping  shroud : 

Leap  on  it,  and  descend. 
Now  shout  we  as  thev  m 
To  watch  their  prey  below : 
One  awful  blast  we  '11  blow, 

And  then  our  fray  shall  end. 

Upward !  upward !  turn  on  high 
Till  the  dread  commotion  die  -, 
Till  the  billows  be  repressed, 
LuUcd  by  mermaid's  song  to  rest. 

We  have  had  our  festal  niffht. 
And  the  morning  smells  of  light : 
Day-dawn  in  the  east  afar 
Melts  the  newly-risen  star. 
We  must  sever  ere  the  day 
Pales  Diana's  western  ray. 

Now  our  festival  is  done  : 

EuRus,  fly  and  meet  the  sun. 

Greet  him  with  a  sweetened  breath  — 

Let  it  bear  no  tale  of  death. 

NoTus,  to  thy  home  repair. 

Stealing  through  the  misty  air ; 

Skimming  stilfy  o'er  the  deep. 

Hushed  at  length  to  quiet  sleep. 

Zephyr,  chase  that  whispering  wave, 

Straying  o'er  the  recent  grave. 

Boreas,  with  noiseless  speed. 

Homeward  turn  our  mettled  steed. 

Homeward,  homeward,  every  breeze ! 

Homeward  o'er  the  earth  and  seas ! 

Homeward,  homeward  !  see,  the  mom 

Lifts  the  sun — the  day  is  bom!  ■.  a.  s. 

VOL.  SIX.  28 
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CHAPTER   riR3T. 


*  It  was  an  hi*h  iprech  of  Sbn eca,  after  the  manner  of  the  Stoica,  that  the  good  thing*  which  belong 
to  prosperity  are  to  bo  wished,  but  the  good  thiogv  that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  bo  admired.'    Bacoti. 

We  must  carry  back  the  reader  to  the  time  when  the  child  whose 
history  we  are  about  to  relate  slept  upon  the  arms  of  its  nurse ;  when 
the  sun  was  shut  out  from  the  window,  and  the  darkened  room  and 
closed  shutter  showed  that  weakness  and  pain  were  the  purchase  of 
this  new  being.  The  child  was  a  boy ;  like  his  father,  he  seemed  his 
very  fac-simile.  His  fine  hair  lay  upon  his  head  with  the  outline  of  his 
father's  head,  and  he  looked  prematurely  old,  from  his  resemblance  to 
one  already  in  years.  The  mother  who  bore  him  lay  languid  upon  her 
couch,  happy  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  man.  The  luxuries  of 
wealth  were  about  her;  the  rich  bed-stead,  the  carved  furniture,  all 
the  elegant  conveniences  that  art  could  supply,  were  there.  But  all 
these,  and  the  down  and  linen  that  wrapped  her  limbs,  could  not  allay 
the  pain  in  her  joints.  The  soil  tread  of  domestics  could  not  bring 
soilness  and  repose  to  her  racked  frame.  She  was  passing  through 
the  trial  all  mothers  feel  and  must  feel  in  gaining  the  great  privilege  of 
giving  birth  to  a  human  being.  She  seemed  insensible  to  all  attempts 
to  soothe  her  pain ;  and  only  when  the  child  was  brought  to  her  and  suf- 
fered to  nestle  in  her  bosom  did  an  expression  of  ease  pass  over  her  face. 
Then  she  did  smile  faintly,  but  in  such  a  sort  as  if  the  frame  was  too 
weak  to  express  the  deep  joy  of  her  heart.  But  she  was  happy  ;  all  her 
own  pangs  were  forgotten  in  the  warm  gushings  of  maternal  love. 
Bountiful  Nature !  how  hast  thou  supplied  in  our  moral  constitution  a 
medicine  and  solace  for  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical 
skill,  or  any  human  contrivance  !  Thou  calmest  the  mother's  anguish 
by  giving  her  a  feeling  which  swallows  up  all  physical  suffering,  and 
spreads  through  her  frame  a  thankful  joy  ! 

At  the  same  hour  that  this  event  was  going  on  in  the  sick  chamber, 
a  poor  foreigner  just  landed  on  our  shores,  and  travelling  into  the 
suburbs  in  search  of  food  and  shelter,  was  taken  ill  near  the  gate  of  the 
house  with  the  pains  of  child-birth.  The  husband  who  accompanied 
her  asked  leave  to  be  permitted  to  lodge  his  wife  in  the  barn;  a  favor 
at  first  refused  by  the  English  coachman,  who  said  he  was  afraid  his 
horses  would  take  some  disease  from  such  ragged  customers ;  but  an 
American  servant  of  the  family  representing  the  case  to  his  master,  the 
woman  was  comfortably  lodged  in  an  out-house  that  served  the  family 
with  extra  room  in  case  of  much  company.  The  village  apothecary 
and  surgeon  were  sent  to  her,  and  her  delivery  was  as  comfortable  as 
any  lady's  in  the  land  could  be.  The  bed  she  lay  upon  was  coarse  in 
its  apparel,  but  clean  and  wholesome.     The  furniture  of  the  room  was 
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simple  and  only  what  was  necessary.  The  darkness  was  as  complete 
in  the  apartment  she  occupied  as  it  could  be  in  the  chamber  of  the 
lady  we  have  been  speaking  of.  The  air  was  as  pure  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  only  perhaps  the  humble  room  had  the  advantage  in  this 
respect.  But  .she  had  also  the  same  stillness  about  her,  and  more  than 
all,  the  same  kind  Nature  presided  at  her  bedside,  filled  her  heart  with 
the  yearnings  of  maternal  love,  and  made  her  to  forget  the  pains  and 
languishmeut  of  labor.  Beside,  the  woman  had  been  used  to  toil,  and 
her  sturdy  frame  more  easily  underwent  the  trial  than  that  of  her  whose 
life  had  been  passed  in  ease  and  luxury. 

Her  child  too  was  a  son,  and  it  made  the  heart  of  the  father  glad 
that  it  was  so ;  for,  thought  he,  the  lad  will  be  able  to  help  me  on 
the  farm,  and  can  take  care  of  himself,  and  will  not  need  the  looking 
after  that  girls  require.  He  will  be  beset  with  temptations  to  be  sure, 
but  not  of  the  kind  that  vex  the  days  and  nights  of  poor  anxious 
parents  for  their  daughters,  sent  out  in  the  world  to  earn  their  bread, 
with  the  strong  passions  of  our  nature  at  work  in  their  hearts,  and  but 
little  aid  of  education  and  pride  of  station  to  counteract  them.  Poor 
parents  may  not  talk  much  about  this  fear,  but  it  is  one  that  lies 
heavily  on  their  hearts,  when  in  the  intervals  of  labor  they  think  of  the 
prospects  of  the  offspring  about  them. 

But  on  the  score  of  profit,  the  birth  of  a  son  is  considered  by  the 
farmer  twice  as  fortunate  as  that  of  a  daughter.  The  rich  man  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  his  good  fortune  when  a  son  is  born  to  him, 
because  he  can  take  his  name  and  support  the  title  and  dignity  of  his 
family ;  the  poor  man  arrives  at  the  same  result  by  thinking  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  title  to  laud.  '  This  son  of  mine,'  says  he, 
'  can  work  ;  he  can  earn  his  bread ;  he  will  save  me  the  hire  of  a  hand ; 
and  if  I  should  die,  can  carry  on  ray  farm  and  support  his  mother  and 
the  children.'  There  was  much  meaning  conveyed  in  the  remark  of  a 
poor  man  who,  on  being  told  that  a  neighbor's  wife  had  brought  forth 
a  daughter,  said,  '  What  1  only  a  gal  ? ' 

But  it  is  time  that  we  introduce  more  particularly  to  our  readers  th^ 
persons  destined  to  figure  in  this  history.  Mr.  Charles  Alford  was 
the  fortunate  owner  of  the  country-seat  where  his  beautiful  wife  had 
just  given  birth  to  her  first  child.  He  had  inherited  a  large  fortune ; 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  fine  constitution  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion ;  the  last  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  first.  He  had 
received  a  '  good  education,'  as  the  phrase  goes ;  had  been  at  college ; 
had  travelled ;  seen  the  old  world,  and  returned  to  close  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  and  assume  his  wealth.  He  soon  af\er  married  a  pwtty  girl 
moving  in  the  polished  society  of  Boston  with  great  eclat,  and  had 
about  a  year  previous  to  the  event  which  commences  our  story  pur- 
chased this  country-seat  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Alford  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  high  stand- 
ing. She  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the  fashionable  schools,  and 
subsequently  in  the  most  fashionable  society  of  the  most  polished  city 
in  the  Union.  It  would  seem,  and  the  world  said,  that  two  people 
never  came  together  over  whom  fortune  had  showered  so  many  favors. 
They  had  wealth,  health,  polished  manners,  fine  tastes,  mutual  love  for 
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the  fine  arts  and  literature,  and  a  fashionable  regard  for  the  Sabbath 
and  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Not  a  stain  marked  either  character 
that  any  human  eye  could  see ;  and  their  greatest  misfortune  seemed  to 
be  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for.  The  birth  of  little  Edward 
crowned  a  cup  already  overflowing  with  happiness;  vid  the  happy 
father,  as  he  contemplated  his  lot,  was  fairly  forced  by  his  satisfaction 
and  delight  to  utter  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  his  Maker  for  so  great  bles- 
sings. It  was  sincere  and  heart-felt,  and  the  better  because  he  did  not 
feel  at  the  time  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  very  good  in  the  sight  of 
God,  but  on  the  contrary  felt  more  keenly  than  ever  before  the  neglect 
and  indifference  he  had  manifested  in  his  heart,  if  not  in  his  manner,  to 
so  kind  and  beneficent  a  Being. 

Poor  John  Toweet  and  his  wife  Jane,  in  the  out-house,  had  also 
their  satisfactions  and  thankful  prayers.  They  agreed  to  call  their 
little  son  Thomas ;  partly  because  it  was  the  name  of  his  grand-father, 
and  partly  because  the  name  was  in  the  Bible ;  for  the  poor  and  uned- 
ucated have  a  great  respect  for  Scripture  names  and  words,  as  well  they 
may. 

John  was.  an  English  gardener  out  of  employment,  and  sought  a  home 
in  America  for  his  family,  consisting  of  several  children,  whom  he  had 
lefl  behind  him  in  England  in  such  places  as  he  could  procure  for 
them.  Putting  one  with  a  brother,  another  with  his  aged  father,  (me  at 
service,  and  leaving  one  to  the  care  of  the  parish,  he  and  his  wife  had 
determined  to  emigrate.  Before  he  had  sailed,  nearly  all  his  means 
were  exhausted ;  and  with  barely  enough  to  pay  their  passage-money, 
they  had  landed  on  this  hospitable  shore. 

When  Mrs.  Alford  learned  that  a  child  had  been  born  so  near  her 
at  the  time  of  her  own  delivery,  she  felt  a  natural  sympathy  with  the 
mother,  and  longed  to  see  her  and  comfort  her.  She  gave  directions 
that  she  should  want  nothing ;  sent  her  food  from  her  own  room,  and 
did  so  many  acts  of  kindness  for  her,  that  Jane  began  to  think  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  all  she  had  heard  of  the  easy  way  of  living  in 
America.  The  child  must  be  brought  to  her ;  and  little  Tommy  in  an 
extemp<Mre  dress  was  presented  in  her  chamber.  A  stout,  bright-eyed 
little  fellow  he  was;  and  looked  like  a  young  giant  beside  the  delicate 
babe  that  lay  wrapped  in  lace  and  flannel  in  some  newly-fashioned 
cradle.  Tommy  when  only  four  weeks  old  crowed  outright,  and  came 
by  his  noisy  delight  near  to  frightening  little  Edward  into  a  fit 

The  mother  being  established  in  the  kind  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Alford, 
for  the  more  favors  we  do  a  fellow-creature  the  more  we  are  disposed 
to  do,  she  could  by  no  means  think  of  permitting  her  to  leave  the  room 
she  occupied.  Jane  by  this  time  was  as  well  as  ever  ;  she  was  able  to 
assist  the  servants  in  many  of  their  labors ;  and  the  humility  and  gen- 
tleness of  the  foreign  woman  began  to  make  friends  for  her  even  among 
the  selfish  and  hard-hearted  domestics  of  the  family.  It  was  in  due 
time  found  out  that  she  was  an  excellent  washer  and  mangier ;  could 
clean  house,  cook,  work  in  the  field,  if  necessary;  in  short,  make  her- 
self generally  useful ;  the  latter  property  being  invaluable  in  an  Ameri- 
can servant.  John  too  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  good 
gardener ;  and  Mr.  Alford,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  agreed  to 
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retain  the  pair  Heaven  had  dropped  at  his  gate,  as  servants  in  the 
establishment  They  were  to  occupy  the  small  house  of  the  gardener, 
which  was  vacant,  and  receive  all  they  could  show  themselves  capable 
of  earning. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  John  and  Jane  when  this  arrangement  was 
closed,  and  their  sore  hearts  began  to  heal  in  the  prospect  of  soon  being 
able  to  send  for  their  children.  Little  Tommy  too  crowed  louder  than 
ever,  and  seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  joy. 

It  was  early  spring-time,  and  boUi  the  children  grew  apace.  Mrs. 
Alford  by  this  time  could  sit  up  in  her  easy  chair,  though  no  breath 
of  heaven  disunited  with  coal-smoke  and  the  dust  of  sweeping  was 
Buffered  to  enter  her  lungs.  All  the  air  she  breathed  must  first  be 
warmed  by  artificial  means;  and  so  by  extra  care  and  attention  she  was 
kept  in  a  languid  and  weak  condition  for  two  or  three  months.  It 
certainly  would  have  been  very  vulgar  if  she  could  have  recovered  as 
soon  as  poor  Jane  did.  A  sense  of  propriety  kept  her  still  in  her 
room,  when  she  longed  in  her  heart  to  accompany  little  Edward  in  his 
rides  with  the  nurse.  From  her  window  she  could  see  Jane  at  work  at 
the  wash-tub,  with  the  sleeves  turned  up  from  off  her  brawny  arms,  her 
child  rolling  on  the  grass  and  snatching  at  the  flowers,  taking  the 
deepest  delight  in  the  green  colors  about  him,  and  his  ear  evidently 
pleased  with  the  songs  of  the  birds,  as  in  their  flight  they  wheeled  close 
to  him.  The  poultry  began  to  acknowledge  little  Tommy  as  a  play- 
mate, and  the  large  watch-dog  would  lie  down  before  him  and  gaze 
curiously  in  his  face.  It  is  not  strange  that  Mrs.  Alford  felt  a  feeling 
of  inferiority  to  this  poor  woman,  as  she  watched  these  movements. 
Nature  and  truth  asserted  themselves  in  hiier  heart;  and  she  would 
question  for  a  moment  the  customs  and  habits  which  penned  her  up 
in  a  gaudy  chamber,  without  the  least  disease  upon  her,  while  this 
woman  of  charity  was  enjoying  the  pure  air  and  the  bright  sun,  with 
liberty  to  go  whither  she  pleased  and  do  whatever  she  liked. 

We  talk  of  the  confinements  of  labor ;  the  daily  toil  and  dull  routine 
of  the  same  pursuits ;  but  there  is  no  thraldom  so  hard  as  that  of 
fashion.  The  king  is  the  greatest  slave  on  earth.  He  can  only  wear 
certain  garments,  and  must  appear  at  stated  intervals  in  a  certain  man* 
ner.  He  must  walk  just  so,  and  not  otherwise ;  ride  at  a  prescribed 
pace,  and  keep  up  an  accustomed  dignity.  The  queen  cannot  surren- 
der herself  to  her  feelings  as  the  village  maiden  can;  it  would  be 
unseemly  for  her  to  undress  herself  or  pot  on  her  own  clothes.  She 
can  have  no  solitude,  no  nature,  no  repose.  Both  king  and  queen 
move  in  one  eternal  round  of  state,  to  which  nothing  is  so  near  alike 
as  a  horse  in  a  cider-mill.  As  we  descend  from  this  rank,  the  sphere 
of  liberty  is  enlarged :  the  wealthy  commoner  enjoys  more  than  the 
noble ;  the  poor  laborer  more  than  the  rich  nabob ;  until  we  come  to 
those  who  enjoy  the  largest  liberty  of  all ;  those  who  draw  their  support 
from  the  bosom  of  mother  Nature ;  who  regulate  their  hours  by  the 
clock-work  of  the  heavens;  rising  with  the  sun;  reposing  when  he 
seems  to  stand  still,  as  he  does  at  noon ;  going  to  sleep  when  he  goes 
out  of  si^ht ;  earning  rest  by  labor,  hunger  by  abstinence,  and  health 
and  happiness  by  alL 
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We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  different  management 
of  the  two  children.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  how  tenderly  the 
child  of  wealth  was  nurtured  ;  what  quantities  of  physic  he  swallowed ; 
how  often  the  city  physician  was  summoned  post-haste  upon  the  slight- 
est token  of  ailment,  and  the  long  consultations  held  over  his  infant 
complaints  by  all  the  female  members  of  the  family.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life ;  having  achieved  before  he  was 
three  years  of  age  the  establishment  of  the  reputation  of  more  than 
one  physician  ;  the  new  painting  and  glazing  of  the  shop  of  the  apothe- 
cary, beside  putting  into  fashion  the  newly-invented  cradle  which 
rocked  his  infant  slumbers.  But  he  saw  his  third  birth-day,  a  feeble 
under-sized  boy,  but  yet  his  mother's  darling  and  his  father's  pride. 

Little  Tom,  for  by  this  time  he  had  become  too  much  of  a  man  to  be 
called  Tommy,  weighed  twice  as  much  as  he.  With  a  fine  broad 
chest,  which  he  had  expanded  in  gambols  with  the  dog,  in  rolling  on 
the  grass,  in  reaching  and  climbing,  running  and  shouting,  he  bade 
fair  to  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  and  fight  his  way  through  the  world,  if 
the  passage  was  not  granted  him.  He  had  had  all  the  advantage  of 
simple  habits,  with  the  additional  one  of  cleanliness.  Being  often 
invited  to  the  nursery  of  the  Hall,  Mrs.  Alford  would  not  allow  of 
his  admission  unless  he  was  neatly  dressed  and  washed ;  and  this  no 
doubt  was  an  unusual  privilege  he  enjoyed.  If  poor  parents  only  knew 
how  much  disease  and  expense  they  would  save  themselves  by  the 
simple  application  of  cold  water  to  the  limbs  of  their  children,  it 
would  seem  they  would  be  willing  to  use  this  cheap  prevention.  But 
unluckily  for  these  little  urchins  of  poverty,  the  hands  and  face  are 
generally  considered  the  only  washable  parts  of  the  body  after  a  child 
gets  able  to  walk.  The  accidents  to  which  tended  children  are  liable 
insures  corporeal  washing  until  this  period,  and  we  do  not  question  but 
these  very  accidents  are  intended  by  kind  mother  Nature,  who  always 
takes  better  care  of  us  than  we  take  of  ourselves,  as  hints  to  this  very 
habit.  Cats  and  dogs  lick  and  wash  their  young.  Older  animals 
exchange  the  compliment  of  scratching  each  other.  Even  the  pigs 
take  care  of  their  skin,  as  many  a  well-worn  post  in  the  stye  will  wit- 
ness; but  it  is  only  for  man  endowed  with  reason,  hands,  and  bathing- 
houses,  to  neglect  this  natural  law  of  health  —  cleanliness.  We  brush 
our  clothes,  our  hats,  and  boots ;  we  encase  our  necks  and  bosoms  in 
white  linen,  and  imagine  we  are  clean. 

Tom,  for  we  must  drop  the  little  also,  gained  every  thing  in  health 
from  this  order  of  Mrs.  Alford ;  and  this,  with  the  out-o'-door  exercise 
he  took,  gave  a  brightness  to  his  eye  and  complexion  which  fairly  out- 
shone the  delicate  beauty  of  Edward,  who  was  destined  to  live,  though 
with  a  frail  hold  upon  life. 

The  children  soon  came  to  love  one  another.  They  as  yet  knew  not 
but  they  had  equal  privileges  in  the  world.  They  had  their  little  quar- 
rels and  contentions  about  the  possession  of  play-things  and  bits  of  cake, 
but  oftener  they  were  to  be  seen  together  with  a  spirit  of  mutual  love 
and  pleasure  in  each  pther's  society.  Tom  became  the  supporter  and 
assistant  of  his  play-fellow ;  and  thus  early  began  to  learn  the  superior 
^satisfaction  of  giving  to  receiving.     The  applause  and  caresses  he 
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received  from  Mrs.  Alford  upon  these  occasions  by  and  by  caused 
him  to  show  a  generous  yielding  of  his  own  wishes  and  desires  to  his 
weaker  companion ;  and  Edward  began  to  look  to  him  for  that  protec- 
tion and  guidance,  as  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  which  while  it 
protected  him  was  invaluable  to  Tom  in  giving  him  force  and  self- 
reliance.  The  fact  that  he  had  another  to  look  after  beside  himself 
made  him  thoughtful  and  considerate ;  and  in  these  childish  sports  and 
pastimes  he  was  insensibly  forming  the  most  useful  habits  of  mind. 

Though  Tom  was  clad  in  coarse  yet  clean  garments  while  his  play-* 
fellow  was  robed  in  the  most  expensive  and  elegant  fabrics,  the  children 
not  yet  seemed  aware  that  there  was  any  difference  in  their  dress.  Too 
happy  were  they  in  their  plays  in  the  newly-mown  fields,  among  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  or  under  the  broad  shade  of  the  spreading  elms,  to 
be  thinking  of  such  trifles.  While  all  the  servants  and  villagers  looked 
at  Edward  with  admiring  eyes,  as  the  heir  of  wealth  and  the  son  of  a 
gentleman ;  while  Tom  was  only  a  fine  healthy  boy,  fitted  for  work ; 
Edward  himself  looked  up  to  Tom  as  his  superior,  because  he  really 
was  so ;  and  his  native  good  sense  was  stronger  than  all  the  lessons  he 
received  from  his  nurse,  and  the  false  judgments  of  those  about  him, 
in  producing  this  feeling. 

Time  wore  on  in  this  manner  until  the  children  were  six  years  of 
age.  By  this  time  Edward  had  learned  to  read  in  a  famous  infant 
school  in  the  city.  He  could  sing  little  hymns  and  repeat  many  verse-s, 
while  his  play-fellow  had  not  yet  learned  his  letters.  Unfortunately,  or 
fortunately  for  him,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  neither  John  Towley  nor 
Jane  had  been  trained  in  reading  and  writing.  But  the  boy  knew 
things  if  not  words.  He  knew  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  their  habits 
and  culture.  He  could  weed  out  a  bed  of  onions  and  transplant  roots 
equal  to  his  father.  If  Edward  knew  that  horse,  equus^  ^PP^^t  chevaly 
all  stood  for  the  name  of  that  domestic  animal,  Tom  knew  more 
than  he  about  the  creature,  and  could  ride  him  to  boot,  while  he 
called  him  and  knew  him  only  as  an  '  *os.*  If  Edward  had  learned  to 
tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  little  watch  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  Tom 
could  tell  it  by  looking  at  the  sun,  or  by  the  cravings  of  his  stomach  for 
dinner  or  supper.  The  one  knew  the  names  of  many  things  without 
knowing  any  thing  more  about  them ;  while  the  other  knew  the  nature 
and  uses  of  many  things  without  knowing  their  names.  Edward  had 
the  most  information,  but  Tom  had  the  most  knowledge. 

Although  John  Towley  could  not  teach  his  son  to  read,  he  could  and 
did  teach  him  always  to  speak  the  truth.  He  could  and  did  teach  him 
the  elements  of  religion ;  that  he  had  a  Father  in  heaven ;  that  this 
Father  saw  all  he  did,  and  knew  even  his  thoughts ;  that  he  was  pleased 
when  he  did  right  and  spoke  the  truth,  and  offended  when  he  did 
wrong  and  spoke  a  lie ;  that  he  was  to  live  for  ever  in  a  place  where 
goodness  would 'be  the  only  distinction;  that  in  the  sight  of  this 
Heavenly  Father  he  was  as  precious  as  if  he  wore  fine  clothes  and 
could  repeat  ever  so  many  verses.  Tom  had  never  thought  at  all  about 
his  clothes  before  he  heard  this  ;  and  the  next  time  he  met  Edward  he 
did  compare  their  garments,  and  concluded  that  Edward's  were  nicer 
than  his.  This  thought  did  not  get  out  of  his  mind  for  weeks,  if 
it  ever  did. 
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Edward  likewise  had  been  taught  religion.  He  had  been  to  the 
Sunday* school,  and  could  say  the  whole  catechism.  If  asked,  '  Who 
died*  to  save  sinners  ? '  he  gave  the  correct  answer.  He  would  say  that 
he  was  an  '  utterly  depraved  creature/  in  answer  to  a  certain  question ; 
and,  in  short,  could  go  without  stumbling  through  the  whole  body  of 
divinity.  But  his  mind  was  so  crowded  with  terms,  and  he  had  been 
taught  so  many  words  and  phrases,  that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  any 
thing  else,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  teachers  who  looked  so  sad 
and  solemn,  and  whose  voices  had  that  sepulchral  sound  he  had  heard 
his  nurse  say  was  heard  about  grave-yards  o'  nights. 

The  two  youngsters  were  one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  pond  near 
Mr.  Alford's  house  in  which  the  white  lily  grew,  and  it  was  just  fit  to 
be  plucked.  They  had  been  told  never  to  go  into  the  water,  and  it 
was  only  by  special  privilege  that  they  were  suffered  to  go  near  it. 

'  Oh,  get  me  a  lily,  Tom !  What  would  I  give  for  a  lily !  How 
white  and  pretty  they  look ! '  exclaimed  Edward. 

'  No,'  said  Tom ;  *  mother  said  I  must  not  go  into  the  water ;  and 
your  mother  too  told  you  not  to.' 

'  But  nobody  will  see  you,'  says  Edward.  '  You  have  no  shoes  and 
stockings  on ;  you  can  strip  up  your  trousers,  and  then  we  can  have 
some  lilies !     Oh,  do  go,  Tom  I  —  that 's  a  good  fellow  ! ' 

Tom  looked  at  his  play-mate  with  surprise,  and  then  said :  '  God  will 
see  roe ! ' 

'  Oh  no  he  wo'n't ! '  said  his  companion. 

But  Tom  would  not  go.  This  conversation  may  give  a  fair  view  of 
the  religious  education  of  the  two  children. 

Having  recorded  the  chief  influences  that  marked  their  infancy,  we 
propose  in  a  succeeding  chapter  to  show  the  effect  of  opposite  plans 
of  education ;  the  one  the  study  of  contrivance,  the  other  the  work  of 
necessity. 


SONNET. 


ox    A    1fJIDAX.I.I0K     lUi1>aXBXMTIllO     TtTTO*    CBAXVCS     XIT    TARTAKUS. 


ST     VaS.    VATT     X.    nXWITT. 


O !  woHORous  marvel  of  the  sculptor's  art ! 
What  cunning  hand  hath  culled  thee  from  the  mine, 
And  carved  thee  into  life,  with  skill  divine  ? 

How  claims  in  thee  Humanity  a  part ! 

Seems  from  the  ^m  the  form  enchained  to  start, 
While  thus,  with  fiery  e^e  and  outspread  wings. 
The  ruthless  vulture  to  its  bosom  clings, 

With  whetted  beak  deep  in  his  victim's  neart. 

O,  thou  embodied  meaning,  master  wrought ! 
So  taught  the  Sage,  how,  sunk  in  crime  and  sin, 
The  Soul,  a  prey  to  Conscience,  writhes  within 

Its  fleshly  bonds  enslaved ;  while  ever  Thought, 

The  vulture  fierce,  with  beak  remorseless,  tears 

At  life  —  the  hell  whose  chain  the  soul  in  torture  wears  ! 
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FLOWERS. 

THX     aiOX     POBTBta'     RBaTJBaT     TO     Bsm     rOTSB. 

Ah  !  eo  love,  and  bring  me  the  flowers  that  bloom  bright 
In  uie  depths  of  the  glen,  near  our  favorite  hill ; 

I  dreamed  of  their  freshness  and  fragrance  last  night, 
As  they  hang  on  the  edge  of  the  glittering  rill. 

Brine  me  the  blossoms  that  fall  from  the  lily 
Which  grows  'neath  the  shade  of  the  low-bending  yew ; 

I  love  the  pure  grace  of  that  child  of  the  valley  — 
And  forget  not  a  bunch  of  wild  yioletfl  too. 

Wild  violets !  they  were'  the  flowers  thou  didst  wear,  love. 
Long,  long  near  that  faithful  and  fond  heart  of  thine. 

When  I,  on  beholding  their  beauty  was  o'er,  love. 
Had  flung  them  all  withered  and  scentless  from  mine! 

Oh,  bring  them !  oh,  bring  them !  I  lon^  for  their  perfume ! 

Bring  them  now,  with  the  dew  on  their  blossoms  like  rain  ! 
And  closing  my  eyes  on  my  sick  chamber's  cold  gloom, 

I  '11  wander  witn  thte  in  the  green  glades  again ! 

JESMiy  RoMMf  EnnUeorAy,  /rcftmL  Ax.t0ZA  Javb  Bpamiow. 


STRAY      LEAVES 
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VniCBXB     TWO. 


One  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  oar  people  is  the  disposition  to 
talk  tall;  that  is,  to  use  the  largest  and  the  longest  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult words  to  express  the  simplest  ideas.  It  was  this  same  error  which 
made  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Edward  L.  Bulwer  fail  in  their 
legislative  career.  They  were  both  (especially  the  first)  of  eminent 
literary  attainments,  highly  'talented,'  and  good  judges  of  human 
nature ;  and  it  was  but  fair  to  presume  that  thus  gifled,  they  would  hare 
distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  parliament;  but  they  spoiled  every 
thing  by  coming  there  steeped  in  dictionary,  and  '  talking  tall ; '  or  to 
express  the  idea  in  the  language  of  an  English  writer,  *  they  spoke  over 
the  heads  of  other  people.' 

This  peculiarity  is  indigenous  in  Georgia,  but  it  grows  elsewhere  also. 
When  General  Lafayette  came  to  Savannah  in  182«5,  he  was  feasted,  and 
paraded,  and  invited  about,  until  the  excess  of  hospitality  made  him  sick. 
His  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  seeing  his  father's  condition, 
and  dreading  that  he  might  be  made  seriously  ill,  exclaimed,  wringing 
his  hands  Frenchman-like,  in  an  agony  of  grief:  '  They  will  assassinate 
him  by  kindness ! ' 

VOL.  XIX.  29 
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This  mode  of  expression  developes  itself  on  every  occasion ;  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench,  at  home  or  abroad,  drunk  or  sober,  our  people 
'  talk  tall.'  Ask  a  man  for  instance  in  one  of  our  frontier  or  uppe^ 
counties  what  kind  of  ague  he  had  had,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
'  exorbitantly  chilly ish.'  Demand  of  him  what  kind  of  fever  followed 
on,  and  he  will  answer  that  '  it  was  not  extravagant ^  but  it  rather 
ascended  into  bilious.' 

Another  species  of  this  peculiarity  is  to  twist  large  words  out  of  their 
original  meaning,  and  give  them  a  signification  which  no  dictionary  or 
usage  would  sanction.  They  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  words  by 
hook  and  by  crook,  and  they  are  determined  to  use  them  in  the  same 

way.     An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  county  of ,  a  short 

time  since.  In  a  criminal  case  which  had  created  considerable  excite- 
ment, a  large  number  of  jurors  had  been  summoned  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  being  too  late  to  proceed  with  the  case  that  day,  they  were 
adjourned  over  until  the  morning,  with  strict  injunctions  from  the  Judge 
that  they  should  report  themselves  then  and  there  duly  sober.  The 
morning  came,  and  so  did  the  jurors.  They  had  remembered  one  part 
of  the  court's  command,  but  they  had  forgotten  the  other,  and  some  of 
them  were  in  a  very  '  spirited  condition/ 

'  Call  the  first  juror,'  said  the  Judge. 

'  William  Jones  I '  bawled  the  officer. 

'  He-e-e-re ! '  answered  '  Bill,'  with  ,a  loud  shout,  and  a  prolongation 
of  the  word  for  about  a  minute.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  the 
Judge  kindling  with  indignation,  thus  addressed  the  delinquent : 

'  How  dare  you  come  mto  court,  Sir,  in  this  condition  ?  Did  I  not 
tell  you  not  to  appear  here  drunk  1     Stand  up.  Sir  1 ' 

Jones  made  a  desperate  effort  and  stood  upright,  steadying  himself 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  adjacent  fellows.  '  May  it  please  your  Honor,' 
at  last  stammered  he, '  I  am  not  drunk ;  I  am  only  slightly  interrogated* 

That  word  has  formed  ever  since  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
county ;  and  no  one  there  dreams  now  of  applying  any  other  term  to  a 
man  who  is  greatly  intoxicated  than  that  he  is  '  slightly  interrogated.' 
By  the  by,  I  do  n't  know  that  Jones  was  much  out  of  the  way  in  his 
answer,  for  as  a  juror  he  certainly  was  in  a  very  question-able  attitude. 

This  propensity  is  displayed  in  another  manner.  If  a  man  is  a  tailor, 
for  example,  he  will  use  «imiJes  imd  tropes  and  words  relating  to  his 
trade,  when  he  is  speaking  of  quite  a  different  subject.  I  will  give  an 
instance  of  this,  which  will  enable  me  also  to  relate  a  reminiscence  of 
the  circuit.  A  few  years  ago  I  attended  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
county  of  — i^ .  The  court  adjourned  late  in  the  night,  and  the  Judge 
and  Bar  being  very  weary,  retired  to  their  beds  immediately  thereafter. 
We  were  all  in  the  same  room,  and  immediately  adjoining  to  us  was  the 
bar-room,  and  the  chinks  or  vacant  spaces  in  the  partition  enabled  us 
to  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  on.  Shortly  after  we  had  retired, 
about  forty  men, '  pretty  well  corned,  and  up  to  every  thing,'  entered  the 
liquor-room.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived  there  than  they  commenced 
boasting.  '  I  'm  the  step-father  of  the  Earth ! '  said  one.  '  I  'm  the 
yallow  blossom  of  the  forest  1 '  exclaimed  another,  and  requested  his 
fellow  citizens  then  and  there  beinjg  '  to  nip  the  bud,  if  they  dared.' 
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'  I  'm  kin  to  a  rattle-snake  on  the  mother's  side ! '  shouted  the  Earth's 
ancestor.  This  seemed  to  be  a  '  socdoliger ; '  (which  translated  into 
Latin,  means  a  ne  plus  ultra;)  for  the  '  y allow  blossom '  stopped  to  con- 
sider what  answer  he  could  possibly  make  to  this  high  claim  of  ancestry. 
A  happy  thought  struck  him. 

'  Will  you  drink  or  fight  ? '  roared  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  or  at  least  a  subdued  murmur,  '  'twixt  which 
and  silence  there  was  nothing.'  Perhaps  a  more  embarrassing  question 
could  not  have  been  propounded.  The  rattle-snake's  son  was  exceed- 
ingly thirsty ;  the  sands  of  Arabia  were  not  more  so ;  and  liquor  was 
the  idol  of  his  heart.  He  loved  it  dearly,  but  he  loved  fighting  also ; 
and  here  was  a  glorious  chance  to  *  lick '  an  adversary  he  had  long 
longed  to  get  at.  Curia  vult  advisare.  He  was  deliberating  between 
these  equally  pleasant  alternatives,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
possible  to  accomplish  both. 

'  Both  ! '  responded  he, '  both.     I  '11  drink  first  —  I  '11  fight  afterward.' 

A  loud  shout  of  approbation  rose  from  the  crowd.  The  liquor  was 
called  for  —  a  pint  of  buck-eye  whiskey  —  and  impartially  divided  into 
two  tumblers.  The  adversaries  each  took  one,  and  grasping  each  other 
with  their  left  hands,  and  touching  the  glasses  together  in  token  of 
amity,  drained  their  respective  goblets  to  the  last  drop,  and  then  smashed 
them  over  the  heads  of  each  other,  and  at  it  they  went.  A  clamor 
ensued  so  terrific  that  the  English  language  has  no  word  that  would  be 
sufficiently  expressive  of  it.  All  sorts  of  encouragement  were  oflered 
by  the  friends  of  each  combatant,  and  an  amateur  who  had  no  particu- 
lar predilection  for  either,  jumped  upon  the  counter,  and  commenced 
singing  a  poetic  description  of  all  the  naval  battles  of  America,  from 
the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present  day,  (which  somebody  has  had  the 
barbarity  to  put  into  miserable  verse,)  keeping  time  with  his  heels  on 
the  counter.  Just  as  he  had  got  to  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-ninth 
verse,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  what  he  called  '  the  Wasp  and  Hornet 
arrangement,'  his  melody  was  stopped  by  a  shrill  cry  from  the  '  yallow 
blossom  of  the  forest,'  who  began  to  fall  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf^ 
and  grave  manifest  symptoms  of  being  whipped. 

*  He  bites ! '  screamed  he. 

'  I  get  my  livelihood  by  biting,'  said  the  other,  relaxing  bis  hold  for  a 
moment,  and  then  taking  a  fresh  start. 

"Nuff!  'nuff!  take  him  off!' 

Up  rose  the  rattle-snake,  amidst  loud  cheerings.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  then  he  changed  his  genus  very  suddenly,  and 
declared  that  he  was  a  *  sea-horse  of  the  mountain,'  and  that  he  had 
sprung  from  the  Potomac  of  the  earth :  then  he  was  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head ;  a  lion  with  a  mangy  tail ;  a  flying  whale ;  in  short,  he  announced 
himself  to  be  every  possible  and  every  impossible  bird,  beast,  and  fish, 
that  the  land  or  the  sea  has  ever  produced. 

His  wit  having  exhausted  itself,  some  fresh  excitement  or  novelty  was 
requisite.  *  Let 's  have  Bingo  !  '  suggested  a  by-stander.  *  Huzza  for 
Bingo ! '  echoed  the  crowd.  Well,  thought  I,  I  do  n't  know  who  and 
what  Bingo  is,  but  I  do  know  that  when  things  reach  their  worst  condi- 
tion, any  change  must  be  for  the  better ;  and  as  any  change  from  this 
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terrible  riot  must  be  for  the  better,  I  say  too,  '  Huzza  for  Bingo ! ' 
Alas !  as  the  sequel  proved,  I  deceived  mjself  greatly. 

A  gallon  of  whiskey  with  spice  in  it,  and  a  gallon  of  Malaga  wine 
were  placed  on  a  large  table,  around  which  about  forty  men  seated 
themselves,  having  first  elected  a  president  viva  voce.  The  president 
elect  commenced  the  game  by  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

*  A  farmer's  dog  sat  on  the  barn-door, 
And  Btnfo  wai  hit  name,  O  ! ' 

And  then  they  all  shouted  in  chorus : 

*  And  Btnfo  waa  bb  name,  O  ! ' 

'  B,'  said  the  president,  '  i '  said  the  next,  '  n  '  the  third,  '  o '  the 
fourth,  '  o '  the  fifth ;  and  then  the  chorus,  taking  up  the  letter  '  o,' 
again  shouted : 

*  And  BtQgo  wai  hit  name,  O ! ' 

If  either  missed  a  letter,  or  said  '  n '  for  example,  when  he  should  have 
said  '  i,'  his  penalty  was  to  take  a  drink,  and  the  company  as  a  privilege 
drank  with  him ;  and  with  such  slight  interruptions  as  the  time  for 
drinking  would  occupy,  this  continued  for  about  six  hours. 

At  last  the  patience  of  the  Judge  (who  was  quite  a  young  man,  and 
who  is  not  more  than  a  squirrel's  jump  from  me  while  I  write)  became 
exhausted,  and  he  called  for  the  landlord.  Our  host,  who  was  a  tailor 
by  trade,  and  who  was  also  one  of  the  Bingo  firaternity,  made  his 
appearance  with  a  candle  in  his  hand  and  a  very  affectionate  and 
drunken  leer  upon  his  countenance. 

'  Go,  Sir,'  said  the  Judge, '  into  the  next  room,  and  tell  those  drunken 
lunatics  that  if  they  do  n't  stop  their  beastly  noise  I  '11  commit  every 
one  of  them  to  jail  in  the  morning  for  contempt  of  court.' 

'  Oh,  Judge ! '  answered  our  host,  holding  up  his  unoccupied  hand  in 
token  of  his  amazement :  '  oh !  Judge,  you  '11  give  me  the  double-breasted 
horrors  !  Why,  Judge,  work  is  scace  and  people 's  pertikler ;  and  if  I 
was  to  preliminary  your  orders  to  that  crowd  of  gentlemen,  why  Judge, 
I  'd  pick  up  a  lashing  in  a  leetle  less  than  no  time ; '  and  off  he  stag- 
gered. Bingo  was  forthwith  resumed,  until  gradually  the  chorus  became 
more  confused  and  indistinct.  Chaos  had  come  again.  The  actions  of 
the  virtuous  gentlemen  there  assembled  ceased  to  be  above-board,  and 
were  carried  on  under  the  table.  Some  were  snoring,  others  hiccuping, 
others  cascading.  Bingo  had  ceased  to  be,  except  when  some  sleeper, 
feeling  some  painful  sensation  from  his  attitude,  etc.,  would  exclaim, 
'  Oh  ! '  which  would  wake  up  his  immediate  neighbor,  who,  the  ruling 

passion  strong  in  death,  would  exclaim,  '  And  Bingo  was ,'  and 

then  relapse  into  such  silence  as  a  drunken  man  usually  falls  into. 


Years  have  passed  away  since  that  awful  night.  Joys  have  blessed 
me ;  afflictions  pained  me ;  but  all  the  vicissitudes  of  }ife  have  failed  to 
drive  out  of  my  memory  that  terrible  game  and  tune  of  Bingo.  It 
haunts  me  like  a  dun  in  the  day,  like  a  ghost  in  the  night.     If  I  hear 
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any  one  say,  *  Oh ! '  the  sequel  immediately  occurs  to  me :  '  And  Bingo 
was  his  name,  O ! '  I  am  not  much  of  an  anatomist,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  a  post-mortem  examination  is  had  upon  me,  the  whole  matter 
of  Bingo  will  be  found  incorporated  with  my  pia-mater,  or  dura-mater, 
or  some  other  portion  of  my  brain.  I  can't  tell  the  process  or  the 
manner  by  which  and  in  which  it  has  become  a  part  and  parcel 
thereof;  but  this  much  I  know,  that  if  my  operator  is  a  skilful  surgeon 
he  will  find  there  developed  in  characters  that  he  can  read,  the  distinct 
statement,  that  there  was  a  farmer  who  had  a  dog  whose  peculiar  habit 
and  custom  was  to  sit  upon  the  barn-door,  and  that  he  answered  to  the 
classical  and  melodious  name  of  '  Bingo.' 

In  a  very  heavy  equity  cause  which  was  tried  some  year^  ago  in  oar 
circuit,  one  of  the  jurors,  who  had  been  inundated  with  cases  firom 
*  Vesey  Junior,'  expressed  a  wish  *  that  Vesey  Junior  had  died  before 
he  (Vesey,  Jr.)  had  been  born.'  I  have  something  of  the  same  feeling 
toward  'Bingo.'     Have  not  you  also,  reader? 


THE     LAY     OF     THE     HAWK. 


BT      X.     H'LCM^AM,    jr. 


O'er  the  wild  mountain. 

O'er  the  rou^h  stream, 
Where  the  white  fountain 

Reflects  the  sun-beam ; 
O'er  the  pine  forest 

All  lonely  and  dim, 
And  where  the  Fall  pourest 

Amidst  deserts  grim ; 
There  swiftly  my  strong  wings 

Urge  onward  their  flight. 
And  shrilly  my  cry  rings. 

Creating  a£&ight ! 


II. 


I  soar  o'er  the  villa^, 

I  swoop  o'er  the  farm, 
And  living  by  pillage, 

Am  fearless  of  harm. 
Over  cities  I  soar, 

Hi^h  above  each  dark  roof, 
Hearing  well  its  uproar, 

Though  myself  far  aloof. 
I  scorn  the  pale  race 

Of  mankind  as  T  to, 
As  they  creep  at  snails'  pace,  ' 

Like  insects  below ! 


III. 


There  poised  on  my  pinion 

In  wide  circles  I  roam, 
The  skies  my  dominion, 

The  bright  clouds  my  home ! 
I  sweep  o^r  the  valley, 

I  ^aze  on  the  plain. 
On  uie  city's  dark  alley. 

On  the  king's  wide  domain : 
I  view  all  the  glory 

That  earth  has  to  boast— ^ 
Each  mountain-head  hoary, 

Each  sun-brightened  coast ! 


IT. 

Wide,  wide  o'er  the  ocean 

I  stretch  my  long  flight, 
When  the  waves  in  commotion 

Are  angry  and  white. 
I  poise  on  the  mast 

Of  the  voyaging  ship, 
And  borne  on  uie  blast. 

The  proud  fleet  outstrip. 
I  am  near  when  it  lies 

With  rent  spars  and  torn  sail. 
And  I  hear  the  wild  cries 

Of  the  lost  in  the  gale  ! 
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STORMING     OF     STON  Y-P  O  I  N  T. 


A  BXMINI8CEMCS  OV  THS  KaVOLUTIOW. 


It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  sad  misfortune  that  so  little  pains 
have  been  taken  to  chronicle  events  connected  with  our  revolutionary 
struggle.  I  cannot  account  for  it  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that 
individual  acts  of  heroism  have  been  merged  in  the  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment of  the  world  that  a  country  with  a  population  of  three  millions, 
and  even  that  divided  against  itself,  should  have  kept  Old  England  at 
bay  for  seven  years,  and  finally  constrain  her  to  let  the  darling  object 
of  her  ambition  assume  an  independent  attitude  among  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  earth.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  cause ;  but  a  more  promi- 
nent one  perhaps  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  years  of  unmitigated 
toil  were  necessary  to  recover  from  the  state  of  desolation  in  which  the 
country  found  itself  after  the  conflict  was  over.  Men  in  those  days 
literally  earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows ;  and  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  toiled  side  by  side  in  retrieving  their  fortunes 
from  the  poverty  incident  to  a  civil  war. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  brought  up  by  grand-parents  who  had 
suffered  severely  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  not  only  by  the  loss  of 
property  but  by  deaths  of  near  connections.  My  grand-father  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  who  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  strongly 
imbued  with  the  old  cavalier  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  with  his  dashing 
exterior  and  consequential  air,  connected  himself  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Grace  Sterling,  upon  whose  family  he  had  impressed  the  idea 
that  he  had  conferred  a  great  honor  by  the  union. 

He  had  many  good  traits  of  character,  however ;  and  behind  all  his 
blustering  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  honesty,  and  a  bravery  that 
would  not  have  discredited  the  best  cavalier  of  the  olden  time ;  and 
although  he  became  thoroughly  American  in  his  feelings,  yet  for  the 
b'ake  of  argument  he  was  continually  drawing  comparisons  between 
his  own  and  the  country  of  his  adoption  not  very  flattering  to  the 
latter ;  and  when  hard  pressed  as  to  why  he  remained  here,  he  would 
end  the  discussion  by  applying  the  old  salvo,  *  that  it  was  better  to 
reign  in  h — 1  than  serve  in  heaven.'  This  blaspheming  was  a  poser 
to  the  parishioners ;  and  in  the  absence  of  reply,  a  little  vanity  on  his 
part  easily  construed  silence  into  victory. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy 
in  a  company  of  grenadiers  attached  to  the  'Continental  Line,'  as 
they  were  termed  in  those  days.  A  brother  was  killed  by  the  British 
and  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Wyoming ;  another  lost  his  life  on  the 
field  of  Brandy  wine ;  and  a  third  was  maimed  for  life  at  the  surprise  at 

Paoli.     With  such  an  impulse  to  vengeance.  Lieutenant  B girded 

around  him  his  Damascus  blade,  and  entered  into  the  conflict  heart 
and  soul ;  and  although  he  was  at  the  principal  great  battles  of  the 
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revolution,  and  on  each  occaBion  signally  distinguished  himself,  yet  he 
was  sure  immediately  afler  to  commit  some  act  of  aggression  and  out- 
rage upon  his  superior  officers  that  cancelled  all  claims  upon  the 
appointing  power.  And  it  was  rather  fear  in  the  officers  appointed  to 
try  him  than  inclination  that  he  was  not  dismissed  the  service ;  for 
on  the  very  day  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  he  struck  his  brother-in- 
law,  Captain  De  F ,  for  interfering  with  one  of  his  men  while  he 

was  quenching  his  thirst  at  a  brook  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement. 

Captain  De  F ^'s  intentions  were  good,  for  the  day  of  that  battle 

was  one  of  the  hottest  of  any  we  have  on  record ;  and  as  the  men  were 
in  the  last  state  of  exhaustion,  many  on  that  memorable  day  never  arose 

from  the  stream  at  which  they  slaked  their  thirst.     Lieutenant  B 

was  immediately  ordered  under  arrest;  but  as  he  supposed  he  could 
better  fight  out  his  excuse  than  by  retiring  into  the  rear,  he  charged 
with  his  company  a  small  body  of  infantry  that  lingered  about  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  Washington  was  stationed.  The 
onset  was  so  unexpected  that  they  broke  and  fled  at  once.  This  was 
done  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  Commander-in^hief.  The  discom- 
fiture of  the  English  at  this  point  was  so  unexpected,  by  so  inferior  a 
force,  that  although  it  was  done  without  orders,  and  against  all  rules  of 
fighting,  yet  success  insured  forgiveness  of  all  past  offences.  This 
offence  was  but  one  of  half  a  dozen  others  equally  flagrant. 

But  I  intended  merely  to  repeat,  as  nearly  as  an  interval  of  twenty 
years  will  permit,  one  of  the  ofl-told  tales  of  the  old  gentleman  over 
his  glass  of  whiskey-punch  of  a  cold  winter's  night.  Old  men  find  so 
few  to  commune  with,  and  are  such  strangers  on  the  earth,  that  they  pre- 
fer intercourse  with  the  dead  rather  than  the  living ;  and  they  never  are 
young  again,  save  when  recounting  over  events  long  gone  by,  with 
those  who,  like  the  events  themselves,  are  passed  away  for  ever. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  my  grand-father,  holding  me  on 
his  knee,  and  my  grand-mother,  the  once  beautiful  Grace  Sterling, 
were  seated  around  a  blazing  beach-wood  fire ;  when  the  old  gentleman 
began  '  to  fight  his  battles  o'er  again.'  His  subject  ^as  the  storming 
of  Stony-Point,  his  favorite  battle.  Why,  I  know  not ;  for  an  incident 
occurred  there  which  was  painful  in  the  last  degree  to  my  grand- 
mother.   Eliza  G was  her  intimate  friend.    She  was  but  seventeen 

when  she  accompanied  her  sister  and  her  sister's  husband.  Captain 
Burgoyne,  a  British  officer,  to  the  fortress  of  Stony-Point,  where  his 
regiment  was  stationed.  I  have  often  heard  my  grand-mother  speak  of 
her  as  a  lady  of  surprising  loveliness;  with  slight  sylph-like  figure;  and 
in  whose  large  dark  and  lustrous  eyes  benevolence  and  kindness  were 
reflected.  '  We  arrived,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  within  a  mile  and  an  half  of  the  fort,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1779 ; 
and  ad  —  1  of  a  night  we  had  of  it !  I  never  knew  it  darker.  '  Mad 
Anthony '  formed  us  in  hollow  square,  gave  his  orders,  and  selected  the 
storming  party.  He  made  us  take  our  flints  from  the  locks,  for  two 
purposes ;  the  one  to  avoid  an  accidental  discharge  and  thus  discover 
our  position,  and  the  other  that  the  bayonet  could  be  best  relied  on  in 
the  night.  Our  clothes,'  continued  he,  '  were  torn  into  shreds  by  the 
under-brush,  and  our  limbs  dreadfully  lacerated.     The   watch-word 
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was  'Remember  Paoli  1 '  It  was  one  that  we  should  not  be  likely  to 
fiMTget ;  for  we  had  been  completely  surprised  there,  and  scores  were 
bayoneted  while  asleep  in  their  tents;  and  there  (showing  a  scar 
through  his  hand)  that  was  done  while  asleep,  and  it  saved  my  heart 
from  the  steel  that  was  aimed  at  it.  My  whole  company  had  been 
surprised ;  and  out  of  ninety  rank-and-file,  twenty-eight  were  killed  or 
wounded.  But  my  brave  fellows  that  escaped  actually  carried  ofi*  forty 
prisoners!  They  not  only  fought  their  way  out,  but  charged  hack 
again,  and  aided  the  retreat  of  the  rest.  Wayne  knew  my  men's 
fancy  for  the  bayonet.  Yes,'  continued  the  old  gentleman,  his  eye 
gleaming  with  energy, '  there  was  not  a  man  under  six  feet  in  his  stock* 
mgs.  They  had  never  been  beaten.  I  was  a  little  surprised  when 
Sergeant  Reinford  came  to  me  and  said  that  private  Summers  wished 
the  liberty  of  speaking  to  me.  I  of  course  granted  the  request;  when 
Summers  advanced  from  the  ranks,  touched  his  hat,  and  said  :  '  Sir,  it 
is  the  request  of  the  men  that  you  will  lead  us  into  the  fort  as  soon  as 
we  approach  it,  without  signal  from  the  commander.  We  can  take  the 
fort  alwtf ,  Sir  1 '  I  made  no  reply ;  hut  of  course  I  dared  not  break 
orders.  Ah !  poor  Summers !  he  died  nobly  in  the  fort,  and  so  did 
one  half  of  my  company.'  Here  the  old  gentleman's  nerves  gave  way, 
and  he  cried  like  a  child.  *  Yes,'  said  he,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  '  they 
died  in  saving  me  my  company.     Wayne  sent  for  me,  and  said  in  a 

stem  manner :    '  Lieutenant  B ,  I  shall  depend  upon  you  in  the 

escalade  at  the  south  of  the  fort.  You  will  be  supported  by  Ma- 
jor   ,  and  Colonel will  look  after  the  upper  side.    They  have 

their  orders.  The  signal  will  be  a  rocket  thrown  as  nearly  over  the 
fort  as  possible,  precisely  at  twelve.  You  will  get  close  under  the 
walls  and  lie  still  until  you  see  the  signal.' 

'  We  were  led  by  a  guide,  and  by  good  luck  crossed  the  moat  which 
surrounded  the  fort.  The  water  was  up  to  our  waists,  and  we  carried 
our  muskets  over  our  heads  to  keep  them  dry.  We  got  to  our  assigned 
posts  undiscovered.  I  can  attribute  our  good  luck  to  nothing  but  the 
noise  of  the  whip-poor-wills.  The  hills  appeared  to  be  alive  with 
them.  Our  men  in  the  darkness  were  pitching  and  diving  about 
from  precipice  to  precipice,  like  drunken  men.  At  times  they  would 
wound  themselves  with  thorns,  and  curse  old  Wayne,  and  inquire  of 
each  other  why  he  did  not  fight  in  the  day-time,  and  not  go  thieving 
about  like  an  old  burglar  in  the  night.  However,  we  arrived  under 
the  walls  undiscovered  by  the  English.  It  now  wanted  a  quarter  to 
twelve.    There  was  only  one  thing  to  trouble  me.     I  knew  Eliza 

G was  in  the  fort,  and  I  knew  the  storming  would  scare  her  to 

death,  even  if  she  should  otherwise  escape.  We  lay  close  to  the 
ground,  hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

'  The  sentinels  on  the  walls  of  the  fort  were  at  this  moment  relieved, 
and  others  left  in  their  places ;  and  as  the  guard  passed  just  over  our 
heads,  they  little  anticipated  that  in  five  minutes  more  the  mortal  strug- 

gle  would  commence ;  that  the  gay,  the  gallant,  the  high-born  would 
ite  the  dust  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  that  the  blood  of  the  same 
race  (we  had  no  French  there)  would  stand  in  pools  upon  the  earth, 
t  length  came  the  signal.     It  curved  high   in   air  like  a  flying 
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dragon.  '  Three  cheers,  boys !  Remember  Paoli !  Into  the  fort,  you 
dogs ! '  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Some  went  through  the  port- 
holes and  some  got  in  upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  The  confusion 
within  was  astounding.  The  camp-women  instead  of  cursing  us  for 
rebels  were  crying,  *  Good  Americans  I  save  us  1  Mercy !  mercy ! ' 
As  the  world  calls  these  creatures  women,  there  was  an  end  of  the  argu- 
ment. We  saved  them,  although  we  knew  that  these  same  wretches  at 
Paoli  after  the  battle  stabbed  many  wounded  officers  in  order  to  plun- 
der them  of  their  clothes,  which  they  stripped  from  their  bodies  while 
they  were  yet  gasping  for  breath. 

*  The  British  made  a  stand  in  considerable  numbers,  while  their  artil- 
lery did  great  execution  without  the  fort.  Our  forlorn  hope  were 
principally  slaiii.  For  fifteen  minutes  my  brave  grenadiers  sustained 
themselves  against  the  whole  force  within.  The  storming  party  sent 
on  the  north  side  now  came  pouring  in  :  we  were  about  three  hundred 
strong  inside.  We  now  gave  three  cheers,  and  at  it  we  went  with  the 
cold  steel.  *  We  surrender !  we  surrender ! '  was  now  heard  .on  every 
side ;  and  as  the  besieged  were  entitled  to  quarter,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  not  been  requested  to  surrender,  the  battle  ceased,  although  the 
men  were  quite  willing  to  retaliate  for  the  loss  sustained  at  Paoli.  The 
shipping  that  lay  under  the  point  slipped  their  cables  and  drifted  down 
the  stream.  The  dawn  of  day,'  continued  the  old  gentleman,  '  pre- 
sented a  dreadful  scene.  The  moans  of  the  dying  were  most  piteous ; 
the  young  wife  wailing  over  her  dead  husband,  and  the  young  child 
clinging  to  its  mother  for  protection.' 

The  old  gentleman  now  arose  from  his  seat,  and  unlocked  a  huge 
oak  chest.  He  drew  from  it  a  letter,  yellow  with  time,  which  bore 
date  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  It  was  addressed  to  my  grand-father, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  head-quarters  early  in  the  morning  after 
the  engagement,  with  intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  expedition. 
*  Boy,'  said  he,  '  read ;  my  glasses  are  getting  too  young  for  me.'  I 
commenced : 

*  Dear  B :  Among  the  slain,  poor  Eliza  G is  found !     Do 

not  tell  Grace;  it  will  kill  her.  You  know  how  much  they  were 
attached.  The  scene  to  me  you  must  well  know  is  indescribably 
painful.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  at  your  house  in  Fairfield  I  half  Jost 
my  heart ;  and  had  I  not  known  her  penchant  for  D ,  I  might  possi- 
bly have  despaired,  and  surrendered  at  discretion  to  that  palpitating 
rebel.  I  was  directed  to  see  to  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  have  just 
performed  that  sad  office  for  poor  Eliza.  She  was  slain  by  a  shot  from 
the  En^rliah,  as*they  were  firing  upon  us.  When  I  found  her  she  was 
lying  upon  a  couch,  where  she  had  sought  repose.  Poor  girl !  —  she 
little  dreamed  that  her  snowy  night-dress  was  destined  to  be  her  wind- 
ing-sheet !  '  •  'If  she  was  beautiful  in  life,  she  was  even  more  lovely 
in  death.  In  the  contemplation  of  her  beautiful  features,  well  might 
one  exclaim  :  *  O  Death !  where  is  thy  victory !  O  Grave  1  where  is  thy 

sting  ! '     I  pity  from  my  soul  poor  D ,  even  though  he  is  a  tory. 

By  the  by,  I  look  like  a  tory  myself.  My  coat  was  so  completely  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  bushes,  that  I  have  borrowed  a  red  one  from  Burgoyne. 
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Strange  jaxtaposition !     He  and  I  old  class-mates,  and  be  my  prisooer ! 
We  are  together  half  our  time.     He  appears  to  be  quite  heart4>rokeD.' 


I  sow  looked  up,  and  perceived  both  mv  grand-parents  nodding  a 
sleepy  assent  to  all  I  read ;  the  old  gentleman  occasionally  in  broken 
accents  exclaiming:  'Poor  Summers!  you  died  to  save  my  life!'  and 
my  grand-mother,  in  dozing  sympathy,  muttering:  'I  told  Eliza  to 
keep  away  from  the  forces.'  The  apathy  of  the  old  is  a  sad  memento 
to  the  young  and  exuberant  heart.  I  have  heard  the  old  gentleman  so 
often  describe  sometimes  one  portion  of  this  engagement  and  some^ 
times  another,  that  the  interest  it  had  created  induced  me,  while 
attending  one  of  the  circuits  last  winter,  to  visit  the  Point.  Accord- 
ingly my  friend  and  myself  crossed  upon  the  ice  from  the  east  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  although  the  wind  swept  with  the  force 
of  a  hurricane  down  the  river,  we  gained  the  Point  in  about  half  an 
hour.  Its  lines  of  defence  are  still  visible.  After  taking  a  survey  of 
the  scene,  once  so  sanguinary,  we  hurried  to  the  place  where  the  dead 
were  buried.  Here  and  there  a  flat  stone  is  to  be  seen,  denoting  the  place 
where  some  distinguished  officer  lies.  We  found  also  a  piece  of  board 
with  the  letters  '  E.  G.'  as  nearly  as  could  be  deciphered ;  for  time 
with  it,  like  the  individual  commemorated,  had  done  its  work.  The 
'  desolate  and  dying  year '  was  in  unison  with  the  place.  The  snow 
was  a  foot  deep;  the  winds  whistled  solemnly  from  the  hills.  'What 
mock  solemnity,'  thought  I,  '  is  the  pageantry  of  funeral  rites  compared 
with  a  scene  like  this ! '  The  funeral  dirge  swelled  on  each  blast  that 
withered  life  itself,  and  spirits  of  the  air  whispered,  *  Be  ye  also  ready!' 

It  was  nearly  night,  and  we  hastened  to  our  lodgings,  hungry  and 
fatigued.  I  was  haunted  after  retiring  with  remembrances  of  '  poor 
Eliza.'     I  shall  hope  at  some  future  time,  Mr.  Editor,  to  prepare  for 

your  pages  some  account  of  the  fate  of  poor  D .     It  is  sufficient 

now  to  state  that  he  was  taken  in  the  American  camp,  and  was  tried 
and  hanged  as  a  spy.  Sufficient  evidence  however  has  since  appeared, 
to  convince  his  friends  that  his  mind  had  lost  its  balance.  Several  of 
his  letters  to  them  give  every  indication  of  the  fact.  His  chival- 
rous spirit  was  so  opposed  to  any  thing  that  might  savor  of  duplicity, 
that  they  would  never  admit  for  a  moment  that  he  could,  while  in 
his  right  mind,  be  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  a  spy  ;  although  the 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  usage  of  nations  has  sanctioned  the  prac- 
tice as  compatible  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  My  own  notion 
is,  that  no  man,  with  proper  respect  for  himself,  could  ever  be  induced 
to  play  the  hypocrite,  even  though  it  were  to  gain  him  the  applause  of 
a  sovereign.  b. 


EPIORAU     ON     A     STJICIBP:, 

I  WOULD  not  joke  with  theme  so  grave, 
Or  any  ill-timed  wit  display  ; 

Bat  if  you  never  was  a  knave, 
You  re  now  a  cut-throaJl^  any  way ! 
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Oh  !  think  not  of  that  vanished  dream,  thou  lovely  one  and  young, 
Forget  the  warm  impaflsioned  vow  on  Love's  beguiling  tongue  ; 
For  time  hath  not  one  balm  to  heal  a  wounded  breast  Tike  thine, 
Whose  purest  faith  was  offered  up  on  a  delusive  shrine; 
And  though  thy  sweet  voice  triumphed,  when  the  soul's  confession  fell 
From  lips  that  sealed  it  with  a  kiss,  whose  rapture  none  may  tell, 
Yet  it  died  when  from  thy  burning  cheek  the  heart's  tumultuous  blood 
Rolled  back  in  silence  to  its  cell,  a  switl  and  heavy  flood  ! 


II 


Why  is  it  that  at  such  an  hour,  the  purple  cunents  rise, 

To  bathe  in  varying  hues  the  face,  and  light  the  swimming  eyes.'' 

Where  thoughts  of  tenderness  untold  are  palpably  revealed. 

As  each  fond  glance  of  transport  given,  by  plighted  vow  is  sealed : 

It  is  that  by  that  thrilling  spell  the  heart  in  fellowship 

Sends  up  its  flood,  to  paint  the  cheek,  and  warm  the  faltering  lip ; 

That  melting  in  continual  flow,  the  inconstant  tide  may  be 

A  pure  libation  of  the  soul,  victorious  Love,  to  thee ! 


III. 


Tet  school  thy  heart  a  veil  to  fling  o*er  the  lamented  past. 

Where  all  was  bright  and  beautiful  —  too  beautiful  to  last; 

And  let  the  waves  of  Lethe  roll  above  thy  perished  spring. 

When  Time,  with  laughter  on  his  brow,  shook  diamonds  from  his  wing; 

And  let  the  smile,  the  vow,  the  tear,  be  each  beneath  the  pall 

That  from  Oblivion's  dusky  plume  shall  like  a  curtain  fall ! 

What  recks  it  that  life's  faded  hours  passed  like  a  summer  stream? 

Alas  !  where  now  have  fled  away  their  glory  and  their  gleam ! 

IT. 

Oh  !  if  within  thy  heart  of  hearts  the  memory  should  live 

Of  dreams  so  passionate  and  deep,  and  yet  so  fugitive. 

It  will  but  wake  a  quenchless  thirst  for  moments  vanished  now  --' 

It  will  bring  ashes  to  thy  lip  and  fever  to  thv  brow ! 

And  clouds  from  the  lone  spirit's  cell  in  sable  throngs  will  come, 

To  clothe  each  image  of  the  brain  in  drapery  of  gloom; 

Till,  faint  and  sick,  the  autumnal  hue  upon  thv  cheek  shall  lie. 

And  futile  longings  fill  with  tears  thy  dim  and  pensive  eye ! 

T. 

Then  think  of  Love's  departed  hours,  in  dallying  rapture  spent. 
As  glimmerings  of  a  melting  wave,  with  sunset  colors  blent; 
Bright,  but  so  changeful  as  to  fade  upon  the  gazer's  eye. 
While  yet  it  drinks  the  glory  of  the  occidental  sky  ! 
Love  comes  upon  a  rosy  plume,  and  borne  in  li^ht  along. 
He  pours  his  radiance  on  the  brow,  and  wakes  tlie  soul  to  song : 
But  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  soon,  and  when  the  heart  is  bowed 
The  wrecks  6f  his  dominion  are  the  shadow  and  the  cloud ! 
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TORQUATO      TASSO. 


*  Thus  ill-fkt^d  Taiso,  whom  yoa  praise, 
Romans  !  amid  his  wrongs,  coukl  yet  console 
The  beautiful,  the  cfaivalric,  the  brave, 
Dreaming  the  deeds,  feeling  the  love  he  sung.' 


It  was  a  festal  night  at  the  ducal  palace.  The  princess  Lucretia, 
after  a  few  years  of  wedded  misery,  had  returned  to  her  brother's  house 
to  claim  his  and  her  mother's  protection ;  and  all  Ferrara  were  sum- 
moned to  give  welcome  to  theic  beloved  lady. 

A  gay  and  brilliant  scene  it  was — that  lofly  palace  blazing  with 
lights,  which  were  flashed  back  and  magnified  by  the  sparkling  jewels 
that  glittered  in  the  dark  hair  and  on  the  white  arms  and  slender 
waists  of  the  fair  Ferrarese.  Lordly  nobles,  stately  dames,  the  high  in 
rank  and  the  gifted  in  genius,  were  gathered  there;  for  all  such  did 
Alphonso  love.  But  none  knew  his  neighbor.  The  mask  concealed 
all  faces ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  voice  or  air  that  friend  recognized 
friend.  Yet  this  was  no  restraint  upon  the  gayety  of  the  scene.  In 
the  large  hall  of  the  palace,  inspiring  music  sent  forth  its  call,  and 
young  men  and  maidens  obeyed  its  summons.  Others  formed  them- 
selves into  groups,  and  the  merry  jest,  the  sharp  hit  and  keen  reply 
passed  with  more  freedom  than  if  the  speakers  had  been  face  to  face. 

The  company  had  been  received  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  Duke  and  his  fair  sisters  did  not  make  their  appearance 
during  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  The  guests  had  begun  to  specu- 
late upon  the  cause,  when  a  peal  of  martial  music  announced  their 
approach.  The  large  doors  at  the  end  of  the  saloon  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Duke,  with  Lucretia  leaning  on  his  arm,  attended  by  her 
sister  and  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  entered.  Silence  for  a 
moment  prevailed,  then  a  spontaneous  burst  of  welcome  was  uttered, 
and  the  guests  were  pressing  forward  to  greet  their  much-loved  lady, 
when  one  in  the  garb  of  a  troubadour,  with  a  low  hat  and  drooping 
feather  concealing  his  face,  a  small  lute  resting  on  his  arm,  stepped 
before  the  rest,  knelt  with  lowly  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  Duchess, 
and  poured  forth  in  the  name  of  all  Ferrara  a  heart-felt  welcome.  It 
was  only  a  sonnet's  length,  but  each  word  was  forcibly  expressive ; 
and  as  he  finished,  a  murmur  of  applause  rang  through  the  room. 

With  moistened  eye  and  swelling  heart,  Lucretia  bent  on  him  her 
sad  sweet  glance :  *  Thank  you,  Sir  Troubadour,'  she  said,  '  for  your 
greeting.  I  receive  it  as  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  my  beloved 
Ferrara,  which  is  rendered  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  by  my  long  absence 
and  many  sorrows ;  and  for  you,  willingly  would  I  bind  you  to  become 
my  minstrel ;  to  relinquish  the  wanderer's  garb,  to  dwell  with  us  in  our 
courtly  circle ;  to  greet  the  coming  and  bless  the  departing  with  your 
magic  lays.  Say,  is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  chain  you  to  our 
setvice?' 
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As  she  spake,  she  unclasped  from  her  throat  a  delicate  chain,  to 
which  was  attached  a  Maltese  cross  of  great  value,  and  threw  it  over 
the  neck  of  the  minstrel,  who  still  knelt  with  bended  head  before  her. 

'  Lady,  it  needs  not  golden  fetters  to  bind  where  the  heart  is  already 
a  slave.  I  live  but  to  do  thy  bidding  and  that  of  thy  noble  sister,  and 
am  but  too  happy  if  my  feeble  lay  has  given  you  pleasure.' 

Leonora,  who  had  watched  the  scene  with  much  interest,  on  hearing 
the  allusion  to  herself  came  forward,  and  drawing  from  her  finger  a 
ruby  ring  with  her  own  signet  upon  it,  gave  it  to  the  seeming  trouba- 
dour, saying : 

'  Accept  this  token,  not  as  a  reward  but  as  a  remembrance  of  this 
pleasant  hour.' 

The  troubadour  pressed  the  ring  to  his  lips,  and  bending  low,  rose 
and  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

*  It  is  Tasso  !  —  it  is  Tasso ! '  echoed  a  hundred  voices.  '  Thanks 
to  Tasso  for  so  nobly  expressing  the  welcome  of  Ferrara  I '  They  all 
crowded  round  the  Princess,  whose  feelings  almost  overwhelmed  her  at 
these  proofs  of  the  love  of  her  people. 

Having  divested  himself  of  his  troubadour  dress,  Tasso  returned  to 
the  company,  and  was  graciously  received  by  the  Duke  and  Princesses ; 
and  no  allusion  was  made  by  them  to  his  appearance  before,  although 
the  chain  of  Lucretia  still  glittered  on  his  neck.  The  dance  and  the 
song  went  on;  the  masks  were  retained  till  supper  was  announced, 
when  each  one  removed  the  velvet  covering  which  had  concealed  his 
or  her  face,  and  gathered  round  a  table  heaped  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  time. 

Tasso,  the  favored  poet,  was  placed  next  to  the  fair  Leonora ;  and 
his  expressive  intellectual  face  spoke  deeply  of  his  happiness.  She 
too  was  not  indifferent.  Her  playful  fancy,  her  hiffhly  cultivated  intel- 
lect, were  all  called  into  play ;  and  no  one  who  listened  to  her  could 
have  wondered  at  the  poet's  fascination.  But  little  recked  that  ^ay 
circle  who  looked  with  admiring  and  envying  eyes  at  the  distinction 
shown  the  poet,  that  this  night,  so  fraught  with  pleasure,  was  but  the 
herald  of  a  morn  of  darkness;  that  the  light  which  now  illuminated  all 
Italy,  and  to  whom  every  one  turned  as  the  mid-day  effulgence  of  a 
glorious  sunrise  would  so  soon  go  down  in  whirlwind  and  storm! 
Why  did  not  some  kind  voice  whisper  the  child  of  destiny  to  beware 
how  he  drank  of  the  Circean  cup  which  was  hurrying  him  on  to 
destruction ! 


*  BBroma  700  U  Gkymnto ;  dwelling  then 
Wu  Tauo's  lifter,  when  the  pilfrim  came 
Aekinf  eaylom  'gainet  the  prince  anjuet. 
From  rormer  friende.    Long  ^ief  had  almoat  qnenehed 
Reason*!  clear  light,  hut  gauiu  atili  was  left' 

It  was  just  at  twilight  on  the  25th  July,  1577,  that  a  man  with  bent 
form  and  whitened  hair  stood  at  the  portal  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses 
in  Sorrento.  With  trembling  voice  he  asked  of  the  menials  who 
waited  in  the  hall,  if  their  lady  was  at  home,  and  whether  he  could 
have  audience  with  her.    With  a  sneering  look  at  his  humble  dress,  the 
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servants  coldly  answered  that  their  lady  was  not  wont  to  give  audience 
to  such  as  himself;  but  if  he  had  busitiess  with  her  he  could  be  attended 
to  by  the  steward  of  her  household.' 

'  No/  replied  the  old  man,  taking  from  his  bosom  a  letter ;  '  I  have 
promised  to  give  this  letter  into  her  own  hand,  and  I  must  receive  the 
answer  from  herself,  which  I  am  to  convey  to  her  brother  in  his  prison- 
home.' 

Well  did  the  servants  of  that  lofly  mansion  know  that,  however  hum- 
ble the  messenger,  one  who  bore  tidings  to  their  lady  from  her  idolized 
brother  would  be  welcome ;  and  with  added  courtesy  they  asked  the 
old  man  to  be  seated,  while  they  went  to  see  when  it  was  her  pleasure 
to  receive  him. 

They  soon  returned  to  conduct  him  to  the  apartment,  where,  sur* 
rounded  by  every  luxury  which  the  taste  and  refinement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  could  devise,  was  seated  a  lovely  woman  just  past  the  prime  of 
life.  The  traces  of  sorrow  were  upon  her  pale  cheek,  which  not  even 
the  sunset  glow  that  came  through  the  rose-tinted  curtains  could 
color.  A  small  marble  table,  covered  with  richly-illuminated  books, 
was  by  her  side.  The  old  man  entered  with  trembling  steps,  and 
advancing  to  the  couch  where  the  lady  was  reclining,  and  dropping  on 
one  knee,  gave  her  the  letter.  With  a  sofl  low  voice  she  bade  him 
rise,  and  after  she  had  read  her  brother's  epistle  she  would  question 
him  farther. 

The  man  withdrew  into  a  shaded  recess  opposite  the  lady,  and 
watched  her  intently  while  with  eager  haste  she  read  the  scroll.  As 
she  perused  it  her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  page,  and  she  was 
almost  suffocated  with  her  emotion.  The  old  man  caught  the  infection 
of  her  sadness,  and  brushed  away  the  tears  which  blinded  his  heavy 
eyes.  When  she  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  she  almost  reverently 
kissed  it,  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom.  Looking  up,  she  caught  the  eye 
of  the  messenger  gazing  earnestly  upon  her.  In  her  excitement,  she 
had  forgotten  his  presence;  and  she  involuntarily  uttered  a  slight 
scream  when  she  met  his  piercing  gaze ;  but  recollecting  herself,  and 
the  many  questions  about*  her  brother  which  she  wished  to  ask,  she 
called  him  to  her  side.  He  sprang  forward,  and  seizing  her  hand 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

'  Oh  my  sister !  my  sister ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  my  beloved  Cornelia!  —  am 
I  indeed  so  changed  that  you,  the  child  of  the  same  mother,  the  com- 
panion of  my  childish  sports,  and  the  sympathizer  of  my  maturer  years, 
know  me  not ! ' 

The  bewildered  and  terrified  lady  looked  with  fascinated  eye  upon 
the  stranger.  Could  it  be?  Was  it  indeed  possible  7  The  voice  was 
the  same  that  had  soothed  her  infantile  griefs,  and  aided  in  her  studies ; 
but  not  one  trace  could  she  find  in  the  stooping  and  worn  figure  before 
her,  of  the  noble  form  and  lineaments  of  him  whose  wandering  mind 
and  prisoned  body  she  had  mourned  for  many  a  long  year,  with  more 
than  the  grief  of  the  mourner  who  has  laid  the  loved  and  lost  in  the 
cold  earth ;  for  to  such  Time  brings  the  healing  balm,  and  fans  with 
his  cooling  wings  the  fever  of  bereaved  affliction ;  but  to  her  each  day 
had  broi/ght  the  bitter  recollection  that  he,  the  gifled  and  the  loving. 
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was  condemned,  not  only  through  his  own  imprudence  but  from  the  envy 
of  those  above  him  in  rank,  to  a  life  of  solitary  confinement,  where  his 
lofty  mind,  deprived  of  the  companionship  of  those  who  could  sympa- 
thize with  his  joys  and  sorrows,  could  only  feed  upon  itself.  Over- 
whelmed with  emotion,  Cornelia  threw  herself  into  his  arms  and  sobbed 
her  welcome.  A  strange  sight,  and  one  deemed  worthy  of  the  painter's 
pencil.*  The  beautiful  and  richly-dressed  lady,  every  article  upon  and 
around  her  speaking  of  rank  and  wealth,  just  recognizing  in  the  travel- 
stained  wanderer  her  brother,  the  son  of  genius !  It  was  long  before 
they  were  either  of  them  sufficiently  composed  to  speak ;  and  before 
Cornelia  expressed  her  own  deep  feelings  of  anxiety,  or  listened  to  the 
sad  detail  of  her  brother's  sufferings,  she  constrained  him  to  refresh 
himself  by  the  bath  and  the  rest  he  so  much  needed. 

Thus  did  Torquato  Tasso  appear  amt>ng  his  friends  afler  the 
imprisonment  which  the  pride  of  Alphonso  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  con- 
demned him  to  endure  for  the  crime  of  loving  his  sister.  Flattered 
and  caressed  as  he  had  been  by  all  Italy,  the  favored  of  princes,  and 
encouraged  as  he  was  by  the  lady  Leonora,  who,  won  by  the  poet's 
fame  and  gratified  by  the  homage  he  rendered  her,  received  his  atten- 
tions with  complacency ;  what  wonder  then  that  he  forgot  the  distance 
between  himself  and  his  patron's  sister,  and  dared  to  hope  for  an 
alliance  with  her?  The  rash  act,  that  of  publicly  saluting  the  princess 
before  a  crowded  assembly,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
confinement,  can  only  be  excused  by  the  incipient  madness  which 
fevered  his  brain  and  clouded  his  sense  of  propriety.  But  the  cruel 
rigor  of  Alphonso  in  his  long  imprisonment  for  so  slight  an  offence, 
which  should  rather  have  been  tried  by  the  Court  of  Love,  and  punished 
by  frowns  and  simple  banishment  from  his  lady's  presence,  will  never  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven ;  and  wherever  the  *  Jerusalem '  with  its  spirit- 
stirring  scenes  and  tender  pictures  is  read  and  loved,  Alphonso's  name 
will  be  banned  as  the  tyrant  who  would  have  crushed  a  genius  so 
formed  to  delight  the  world. 

Tasso  from  his  birth  seemed  marked  out  for  misfortune's  child.  His 
father,  Bernardo  Tasso,  a  poet  of  some  reputation,  but  better  known 
as  the  parent  of  the  illustrious  Torquato,  was  secretary  to  San  Sever ino, 
Prince  of  Salerno,  and  he  shared  his  honor  and  disgrace.  The  prince 
having  made  a  complaint  to  Charles  Fiflh  against  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
who  had  striven  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  the  kingdom,  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  cruel  sentence  pronounced  not  only  against 
him,  but  his  secretary  and  his  son,  the  future  poet,  not  then  nine  years 
old.  With  great  difficulty  they  escaped  by  night  from  the  fatal  pun- 
ishment, and  withdrew  to  Rome,  where  the  young  poet  composed  ver- 
ses, and  compared  his  escape  to  the  adventures  of  Asconius  and  iEneas 
flying  from  Troy. 

The  Jesuits  had  just  established  one  of  their  celebrated  colleges  at 
Rome,  and  the  young  Torquato  was  placed  under  their  care;  and  so 
rapid  was  the  developement  of  his  mind  that  the  most  wonderful  stories 
are  told  of  his  progress.     His  father  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  he 

*  A  painting  repraMntiog  thi«  leene  in,  oi  vraa  a  short  time  since,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lonrre. 
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shoald  study  civil  law,  not  realizing  what  drudgery  it  would  be  to  the 
poetic  mind  of  his  son  to  give  up  the  dreamy  luxury  of  belles-lettres  for 
the  dry  commentaries  on  Justinian.  He  therefore  sent  him  to  Padua, 
where,  instead  of  attending  to  his  studies, 

*  H«  waved  hk  mafic  wand. 
Peopling  the  groves  fiom  Araby,  and  fo! 
Fair  formt  appeared,  mormariiif  melodioiu  Tene.' 

He  composed  many  beautiful  pastorals  and  odes,  which  pleased  his 
friends  so  much  that  they  urged  him  to  commence  a  larger  work. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  began  his  '  Rinaldo,'  although  with  much  fear  lest 
his  father  should  discover  it,  and  forbid  a  design  which  must  necessarily 
withdraw  his  mind  from  his  more  important  duties.  But  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning,  when  it  did  come  to  Bernardo's  ears,  that  he 
should  be  left  to  finish  his  poem  undisturbed,  and  also  that  he  should 
be  permitted,  if  he  desired,  to  change  his  present  duties  for  the  more 
agreeable  studies  of  philosophy. 

When  he  had  completed  his  poem,  Torquato  sent  it  with  a  trem- 
bling  heart  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  his  father's  judgment.  He  feared 
his  critical  taste,  which  was  admirable ;  and  he  knew  that  a  parent's 
feelings  would  not  bias  his  opinion.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
fully  to  estimate  the  happiness  of  Bernardo,  when  he  had  perused  the 
work,  and  found  it  so  far  superior,  that  it  became  in  his  eyes  the  fore- 
runner of  his  son's  future  fame.  He  readily  yielded  his  consent  to  its 
being  published ;  and  in  April,  1562,  when  its  author  was  but  eighteen, 
it  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  D*£ste,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated. 

Great  was  the  fame  gained  for  the  youthful  author.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  men  of  letters,  and  all  united  in  its  praise.  The  enthusi- 
astic admiration  with  which  it  was  received  must  have  added  not  a 
little  stimulus  to  Tasso's  love  of  poetry,  and  encouraged  him  to  cultivate 
the  talent  which  gave  so  fair  a  promise.  Later  ages  have  judged  more 
calmly  of '  Riualdo; '  and  though  none  of  his  works  were  more  popular 
during  his  life-time,  it  has  now  passed  away.  Even  before  his  death, 
Torquato  was  unwilling  to  recognize  it  among  his  works.  Menagio, 
in  his  preface  to  the  '  Aminta,'  remarks  that  the  *  Rinaldo '  was  the 
'  work  of  a  youth,  but  of  a  youthful  Tasso.'  Verily,  '  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man.' 

But  though  engaged  in  his  own  composition,  Tasso  did  not  neglect 
the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind.  He  held  literature  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  attended  most  studiously  all  the  lectures  of  the  profes- 
sors on  the  profoundest  branches  of  education.  Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  '  Rinaldo,'  he  received  the  gratifying  compliment  of  being 
invited  by  the  Bishop  of  Narni  to  enter  the  University  of  Bologna  which 
had  just  been  reestablished  by  Pope  Pius  Fourth  and  the  good  Bishop 
Donati  Gesi,  who  sought  for  young  men  of  the  most  promising  talents 
to  become  leaders  in  his  new  school.  The  time  passed  here  by  Tasso 
was  well  improved ;  and  he  was  just  prepared  to  take  his  degree  in 
theology  and  philosophy,  when  certain  ill  treatment  which  he  received 
in  consequence  of  being  supposed  the  auth<»  of  some  idle  pasquinades 
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upon  the  college,  so  ofTendcd  him,  that  he  took  an  abrupt  leave  of 
Bologna,  forgetting  in  his  fiery  impatience  the  debt  of  gratitude  he 
owed  the  bishop. 

He  now  reverted  to  the  idea  of  the  epic  poem,  the  plan  of  which  he 
had  sketched  while  at  Bologna,  and  to  which  he  had  directed  all  his 
studies.  He  had  collected  from  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  all  that  could  aid  him  in  his  project ;  and  he  once  more  entered 
his  name  as  a  student  at  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  his 
classical  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  his  first  term,  Torquato  visited  his 
father  at  Mantua.  The  happiness  of  the  old  roan,  then  seventy  years 
old,  at  this  meeting,  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  son ;  and  the  joy- 
ous hope  which  the  parent  expressed  at  the  prospect  of  his  glorious 
future  made  a  deep  impression  on  Tasso's  heart.  '  He  said  to  me,' 
observed  our  poet,  'that  his  love  for  me  had  made  him  forget  that 
which  he  had  for  his  poem ;  that  no  glory  in  the  world,  no  perpetuity 
of  fame  could  ever  be  so  dear  to  him  as  my  life ;  and  nothing  more 
delightful  than  my  reputation.'  What  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  poet- 
father  and  a  poet-son  1  —  the  former  forgetting  his  own  literary  offspring 
and  poetical  aspirations  in  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  son's  morning 
light.  Bernardo  Tasso  was  no  mean  poet ;  and  had  not  Torquato  so 
far  eclipsed  him,  he  would  have  taken  a  high  rank  among  the  bards  of 
Italy. 

Anxious  that  Torquato  should  have  some  certain  support,  which 
would  allow  him  to  pursue  his  literary  tastes  untrammelled  by  the 
fear  of  want,  Bernardo  made  every  exertion  to  procure  him  some  situa- 
tion, and  finally  succeeded  in  securing  for  him  an  appointment  about 
the  person  of  Cardinal  D'Este.  Many  of  Torquato's  friends  advised 
him  not  to  accept  it,  but  to  keep  bis  genius  unfettered  by  the  bondage 
of  a  courtier's  life.  Its  wings  they  contended  must  be  clipped  when  it 
could  fly  only  in  humble  obedience  to  a  patron's  command.  And 
happy  it  would  have  been  for  him  had  he  followed  their  advice ;  but  he 
had  not  yet  learned  how  much  better  it  is  to  depend  upon  one's  own 
resources  than  the  caprices  of  the  great. 

Soon  afler  his  appointment  he  accompanied  the  Cardinal  to  Rome; 
and  it  was  on  his  return  from  this  journey  that  he  first  met  the  princess 
Lucretia  and  her  sister  Leonora,  whose  influence  over  his  fate  was  so 
remarkable.  These  ladies,  who  had  been  educated  by  their  mother 
Renata,  daughter  of  Louis  Tweiflh,  king  of  France,  a  woman  endowed 
with  the  highest  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  were  giUed  and  lovely 
beyond  any  of  their  countrywomen.  To  exquisite  personal  beauty 
they  added  brilliant  and  cultivated  minds,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  all 
intellectual  acquirements.  When  Tasso  first  saw  thera,  Lucretia  was 
thirty-one  and  Leonora  thirty  years  of  age;  but  the  elegance  of 
their  persons  and  their  amiable  dispositions  had  preserved  the  grace- 
fulness of  youth  undiminished.  '  The  fame  of  the  'Rinaldo'  had  pre- 
pared them  to  admire  Tasso ;  and  his  pleasing  manners  soon  rendered 
him  a  favorite.  They  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Duke 
Alphonso,  their  brother,  and  to  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
court. 

Here  Tasso  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  courtly  circle,  playing  the 
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part  of  the  laureat ;  writing  sonnets  for  all  court  occasions,  epithal- 
miums  for  wedding  festivities,  dirges  for  the  noble  dead,  and  in  his 
leisure  hours  laboring  upon  his  grand  poem,  till  1570,  when  he  received 
a  summons  from  the  Cardinal  D'Este  to  accompany  him -to  France, 
whither  he  was  called  to  attend  to  his  diocese,  which  had  suffered  from 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  Huguenots.  Before  his  departure  he  made 
arrangements  like  a  careful  merchant  for  the  disposal  of  his  literary 
property  in  case  of  his  death.  '  Since  life  is  frail,'  says  this  testament, 
*  if  it  should  please  God  to  take  me  while  on  my  journey  to  France,  I 
pray  Signior  Ercole  Rindonelli  to  take  charge  of  my  property.  And 
first,  as  regards  my  compositions,  I  would  have  him  collect  my  amatory 
sonnets  and  madrigals,  and  give  them  to  the  world.  For  the  rest, 
whether  amatory  or  not,  which  I  have  written  in  the  service  of  my 
friends,  I  desire  they  may  remain  buried  with  myself,  except  that  only 
which  begins, 

*  Or  che  Paora  mia  dolce  altrove  iptre.' 

The  oration  I  made  at  Ferrara  at  the  opening  of  the  academy  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  published ;  and  also  four  books  on  heroic  poetry  ;  the 
last  sii(  cantos  of  Godfrey,  and  of  the  first  two,  such  stanzas  as  may 
seem  least  faulty,  if  they  be  all  previously  corrected  by  Signior  Scipio 
Gonzaga,  Signior  Venieri,  and  Guarini,  who  from  the  friendship  and 
connection  I  have  with  them,  will  not  I  am  persuaded  refuse  to  take 
the  trouble  :  let  them  know  moreover  I  would  have  them  cut  out  and 
repress  any  thing  without  saving  which  may  appear  superfluous  or 
indifferent.  But  in  making  additions  and  alterations  let  them  be  more 
particular,  as  the  work  cannot  be  other  than  imperfect.  If  any  other 
of  my  compositions  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  please.  As  for  my  robes,  they  are 
in  pledge  to  Aaron  for  twenty-five  lire,  and  seven  pieces  of  tapestry 
which  are  in  pledge  for  thirteen  scudi  to  Signior  Asconorio.  As  for 
the  rest  in  this  house,  I  wish  it  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  appropriated 
to  placing  the  subjoined  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  my  father,  whose  body 
is  buried  in  St.  Paul.  And  if  any  impediment  should  occur  in  effecting 
these  objects,  let  Signior  Ercole  apply  to  the  most  excellent  Madame 
Leonora,  who  I  think  will  on  my  account  be  liberal  to  him.' 

This  singular  document  proves  the  low  state  of  Tasso's  finances, 
since  his  very  garments  were  pledged ;  and  it  bears  a  touching  proof  of 
his  devoted  love  to  his  father,  and  his  wish  to  perpetuate  it  by  erecting 
a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory.  But  it  was  not  to  be  the  poet's 
fate  to  require  the  aid  of  executors  so  soon.  He  had  but  barely  tasted 
the  troubled  cup  of  life,  and  he  was  to  live  to  drain  its  very  dregs, 
made  doubly  bitter  by  cruel  neglect  and  misunderstanding. 

At  the  French  court  Tasso  met  with  the  most  gratifying  reception. 
Charles  Ninth  was  a  warm  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  he 
heaped  many  testimonials  of  regard  upon  the  poet.  Perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  one  to  Tasso's  feelings  was  the  life  of  a  poet  who  had  seri- 
ously offended  his  Majesty,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  Friends 
interceded  for  him ;  his  wife  and  children  supplicated  with  tearful  eyes, 
on  bended  knee ;    but  Charles  was  inexorable,  till  Tasso,  who  had 
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become  interested  in  the  hopeless  fate  of  the  poet,  begged  his  life  as  a 
personal  favor  to  himself;  and  the  monarch  granted  to  the  request  of 
genius  what  he  had  refused  to  natural  affection. 

But  Tasso  did  not  long  enjoy  his  residence  at  the  French  court. 
His  poverty  subjected  him  to  much  insolence  from  the  pampered  me- 
nials of  the  Cardinal,  and  his  sensitive  pride  took  alarm  at  some  fancied 
coldness  of  his  patron,  which  he  attributed  to  the  evil  influence  of  the 
enemies  which  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  monarch  had  raised  up 
against  him.  He  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  being  a  neglected  depen- 
dant, and  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Italy ;  and  he  was 
soon  once  more  in  Ferrara,  basking  in  the  light  of  Leonora's  presence. 

He  made  application  to  be  once  more  received  into  Alphonso's  ser- 
vice, and  the  request  was  not  only  granted,  but  the  conditions  on  which 
he  entered  it  made  so  very  advantageous,  that  he  was  enabled  once  more 
to  resume  his  studies  and  literary  pursuits.  His  gratitude  to  the  Duke 
for  this  indulgence  was  expressed  with  the  greatest  fervor,  not  only  when 
speaking  of  him,  but  in  his  poems.  In  the  commencement  of  the  '  Jeru- 
salem *  he  thus  addresses  him : 

*  August  Alphonso  !  whose  benifrnant  hand 
Welcomed  a  wandering  stranger  to  thy  land, 
And  guided  safe,  mid  rocks  and  billows  tost. 
My  smking  bark  ;  to  thoo,  much-honored  host, 
The  grateful  offerings  of  my  Muse  belong  ', 
Nor  thou  disdain  the  dedicated  song : 
Thy  name  perchance  my  ftiture  theme  may  be, 
And  the  great  deeds  I  tell  be  told  of  tbce.'  * 

*  He  drew  me,'  said  the  poet  to  his  friend  Gonzaga,  speaking  on  this 
subject,  *  from  the  darkness  of  my  base  condition  to  the  light  and  repu- 
tation of  the  court.  He  relieved  me  from  distress  and  placed  me  in  a 
comfortable  position.  He  gave  value  to  my  writings  by  hearing  them 
oflen  and  willingly,  and  by  honoring  me  with  every  kind  of  favor.  He 
deemed  me  worthy  of  a  seat  at  his  table  and  intimate  conversations,  nor 
was  I  ever  denied  by  him  any  favor  I  asked.* 

It  was  now  that  he  felt  himself  in  a  condition  to  continue  his  *  Jeru- 
salem Delivered '  with  the  steadiness  it  required  ;  and  he  pursued  it  with 
unabated  ardor  until  interrupted  by  a  serious  illness,  which  lefl  him  in 
an  exceedingly  weak  and  nervous  state.  Before  he  had  regained  his 
usual  health,  the  Duchess  Barbara  died,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tax  his 
powers  for  the  condolence  of  the  Duke,  who  was  deeply  grieved  by  the 
death  of  his  amiable  consort.  At  this  time,  and  for  his  patron's  amuse- 
ment, he  composed  the  '  Arminta,'  a  beautiful  pastoral. 

Before  he  could  resume  his  pursuit  with  any  ardor,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  quartern-ague  that  prevented  him  from  writing  through  the  winter. 
We  may  imagine  with  what  delight  Tasso  welcomed  the  return  of  spring, 
which  he  trusted  was  to  relieve  his  frame  from  illness,  and  open  to  him 
his  usual  sources  of  enjoyment.  In  the  month  of  April  he  writes  thus 
to  his  friend  Albano  at  Rome  : 

'  After  a  distressing  ague,  I  am  by  the  mercy  of  God  restored  to 
health,  and  have  at  last,  after  much  labor,  completed  the  poem  of 
'GofTredo.'  And  this  liberty  from  sickness  which  I  now  enjoy,  and 
which  I  shall  also  soon  enjoy  from  my  poetical  occupations,  is  for  nothing 
else  more  gratifying  than  that  it  will  permit  me  to  attend,  to  your  com- 
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mands.  If  I  am  able  to  send  my  poem  to  press  this  September,  I  shall 
then  spend  some  months  at  Rome,  which  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
right  to  do  had  I  not  fulfilled  my  obligations  to  my  patron  the  Duke, 
which  I  shall  partly  seem  to  have  done  by  the  dedication  of  my  poem.' 

The  assistance  and  inspection  of  Tasso's  critical  friends  in  his  poem 
proved  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  him,  for  they  disagreed  among 
themselves  in  all  points,  and  made  many  objections  to  the  design  though 
not  to  the  execution  of  the  work.  But  he  combat  ted  them  in  a  vigorous 
and  curious  manner ;  and  his  fine  scholarship  was  shown  in  his  replies. 
But  there  were  other  trials  that  Tasso  had  to  contend  with,  which 
affected  him  more  deeply. '  The  Duke's  favor  had  made  him  many 
enemies  in  the  court,  who  contrived  by  a  thousand  ways  to  render  his 
residence  there  disagreeable;  and  although  his  patron  was  uniformly 
kind,  he  felt  himself  very  unhappy,  and  determined  as  soon  as  his  poem 
was  published,  to  retire  to  Rome  and  live  as  independently  as  his  limited 
means  would  allow.  His  weakened  health  and  shattered  nerves  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  any  annoyance,  and  he  became  almost 
insane  by  discovering  that  during  a  short  absence  his  desk  had  been 
opened,  and  copies  taken  of  many  cantos  of  the  *  Jerusalem.'  Indig- 
nant at  the  baseness  of  the  thefl,  he  applied  to  Alphonso  for  redress. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  to  point  out  the  criminal,  nothing  could  be 
done;  yet  Tasso  suspecting  a  person  of  the  name  of  Madalo,  and 
meeting  him  one  day  as  he  was  crossing  the  court  of  the  palace,  he  gave 
him  a  severe  rebuke  for  his  perfidy ;  to  which  Madalo  replied  in  such 
insulting  language  that  the  poet  struck  him  on  the  face  with  the  scab- 
bard of  his  sword.  At  this  the  weak  courtier  fled  with  precipitation , 
but  soon  returned  with  his  brothers,  and  following  Tasso,  endeavored  to 
wound  him  in  his  back ;  but  not  succeeding,  the  whole  party  retreated, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Tuscany. 

Manso,  Tasso's  biographer  and  most  devoted  friend,  asserts  that  from 
this  time  his  mind  became  disturbed,  and  he  gave  the  first  symptoms  of 
approaching  insanity.  The  Duke  seeing  his  perturbed  state,  soothed 
him  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and  sent  him  to  Belrignordo,  a  most 
delightful  estate  belonging  to  the  Duchess  D'Urbino,  trusting  that  its 
quiet  and  retirement,  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  the  influence 
of  Lucretia,  who  resided  there  altogether,  would  have  a  happy  effect  in 
restoring  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind.  He  was  just  beginning  to  show 
the  healthful  influence  of  the  place,  when  he  received  the  news  that  the 
parts  of  his  poem  which  had  been  pirated  were  being  printed  in  various 
parts  of  Italy.  Anxious  as  he  had  been  that  it  should  appear  in  the 
most  correct  form  possible,  and  looking  forward  to  it  as  the  reward  of 
all  his  labors,  he  was  greatly  distressed,  and  implored  Alphonso  to  inter- 
fere and  prevent  the  circulation  of  any  edition  which  might  appear  in 
this  way.  Alphonso  accordingly  wrote  to  the  princes  of  Italy  request- 
ing them  to  stop  the  publication,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
Pope,  who  exerted  his  authority  in  the  same  manner. 

While  these  powerful  friends  were  interested  in  his  behalf,  the  Count 
Torsoni  persuaded  him  to  visit  Modena,  where  he  hoped  by  the  change 
of  air  and  gay  society  to  relieve  him  from  the  melancholy  which  was 
rapidly  taking  possession  of  his  spirit.     But  neither  the  society  of  the 
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gifted  and  intellectual,  the  charm  of  wit,  nor  the  delights  of  musio, 
could  cheer  his  perturbed  mind,  or  restore  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits. 
Wearied  with  the  effort  of  appearing  gay  to  gratify  his  friend,  he 
returned,  oppressed  as  with  an  incubus,  to  Ferrara.  Perhaps  no  portion  • 
of  Tasso' 8  life  presents  a  more  melancholy  picture  than  the  present. 
About  ushering  into  the  world  a  poem  as  yet  unequalled,  which  was  to 
make  for  him  a  name  which  should  echo  wherever  Jerusalem  was 
known,  he  becomes  the  victim  of  the  most  dire  malady  to  which  our 
frail  natures  arie  subject.  Slowly  and  silently  it  creeps  along,  dimming 
the  brightness  of  the  intellect,  and  crushing  with  its  stealthy  steps  the 
heart's  happiness.  His  bewildered  eyes  are  seeking  for  the  unknown 
enemies,  the  phantasmagoria  which  his  imagination  has  conjured  up. 
Haunted  by  fear,  oppressed  with  illness,  he  soon  became  exhausted  by 
the  wearing  conflict ;  the  struggles  of  insanity  with .  beclouded  reason. 
Tasso's  biographers  differ  in  the  causes  which  led  to  his  derangement ; 
some  attributing  it  to  the  high  mental  excitement  produced  by  his  close 
attention  to  his  studies,  and  the  feverish  action  of  his  poetical  tempera- 
ment ;  others  to  his  attachment  to  the  Princess  Leonora,  and  can  view 
alone  in  this  an  excuse  for  Alpbonso's  cruel  rigor. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  through  all  its 
sad  changes  the  commencement  of  his  malady ;  his  flight  from  Fer- 
rara, and  the  places  of  obscure  refuge  which  he  sought  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  his  haunting  fears;  his  dread  of  the 'fearful  inquisition,  and 
his  sufferings  from  actual  poverty.  He  was  at  one  time  so  reduced  as 
to  be  obliged  to  sell  the  ruby  ring  given  him  on  the  festal  night  by 
Leonora,  when  light  and  happiness  encircled  him,  and  which  he  had 
always  worn  as  a  talisman  of  affection.  A  beautiful  golden  collar  too, 
the  gift  of  Lucretia,  he  sold  to  procure  food.  But  these  afforded  him 
only  ten^rary  relief;  and  at  last,  wearied  out  with  suffering,  he  once 
more  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ferrara.  But  here,  alas !  all  was 
changed;  not  only  by  his  distempered  fancy,  but  the  coldness  of  the 
Duke,  who  looking  upon  him  as  a  mad-man,  would  not  even  grast  him 
an  audience.  Annoyed  and  irritated  'to  the  top  of  his  bent,'  the 
unfortunate  poet  vented  his  spleen  in  severe  sarcasms  upon  the  whole 
ducal  court,  which  coming  to  Alphonso's  ears,  alienated  him  still  more ; 
but  at  last  through  th^  intercession  of  Leonora  he  was  once  more 
admitted  to  the  palace,  and  though  coldly  received,  was  tolerated  by  the 
Duke. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  committed  the  imprudence  which  was  visited 
upon  his  head  by  so  many  years  of  intense  suffering,  and  which  his  dis- 
ordered intellect,  that  extinguished  the  sense  of  propriety,  can  alone 
excuse.  Entering  the  palace  uncalled  for,  on  the  night  of  one  of  the 
ducal  balls,  following  a  momentary  impulse,  he  advanced  to  the  Princess 
Leonora,  who  was  surrounded  by  foreign  ambassadors  and  men  of  dis- 
tinction, and  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  company,  saluted  her !  The 
Duke,  irritated  beyond  measure,  and  perhaps  gladly  availing  himself  of 
the  excuse,  had  him  immediately  arrested  and  sent  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Anne's,  an  institution  for  lunatics.  In  whatever  light  we  look  upon  this 
procedure  of  the  Duke's,  it  must  be  considered  unjustifiable.  The 
poet  had,  it  is  true,  no  claims  upon  him  but  those  of  genius ;  but  this 
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should  have  rendered  him  sacred ;  and  Alphonso  sinned  not  only  against 
his  own  nature,  but  the  feelings  of  a  whole  world,  in  immuring  Tasso  in 
a  dungeon.  Though  weak  and  flickering,  the  fire  of  genius  was  still 
'in  his  heart,  and  should  have  been  cherished  and  guarded  from  outward 
harm,  so  as  to  have  kept  if  possible  the  divine  spark  from  being  extin- 
guished. ' 

No  one  can  read  without  a  shudder  Tasso's  own  description  of  his 
melancholy  situation  :  with  enough  of  the  light  of  reason  to  feel  acutely 
the  horrors  which  surrounded  him ;  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  mad- 
dened inmates  continually  in  his  ears;  those  organs  formed  only  to 
receive  harmonious  sounds,  and  so  sensitive,  that  he  shrunk  from  any 
discord  as  from  the  surgeon's  probe.  The  constant  dread  of  becoming 
like  those  whose  bowlings  disturbed  his  midnight  rest,  produced  in  the 
end  the  very  effect  he  dreaded.  Writing  to  his  friend  Manso,  he  says : 
'  My  mind  becomes  slow  of  thought,  my  fancy  indolent  in  imagining,  my 
senses  negligent  in  ministering  to  them  images  of  things:  my  hand 
refuses  to  write,  and  my  pen  even  to  execute  its  office.  I  seem  indeed 
to  be  frozen,  and  am  oppressed  by  stupor  and  giddiness  in  «!!  I  do. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  be  able,  without  some  demonstration  of  courteous  kind- 
ness, to  revive  in  myself  that  vivacity  and  spirits  not  less  generous  in 
prose  than  verse.'  What  a  sad  picture  do  these  few  lines  present  of 
their  impulsive  writer ;  his  warm  emotions,  his  kindling  thoughts,  his 
high  aspirations,  chilled  by  the  wintry  frost  of  unkindness,  into  stalac- 
tites, which  no  afler  sunshine  or  warmth  could  dissolve  !  The  kindness 
of  friends,  the  soothings  of  affection,  the  flatteries  of  admirers,  were 
what  the  sensitive  nature  of  Tasso  required.  Coldness  from  those  he 
loved  broke  the  strings  of  his  lute ;  and  when  once  rudely  snapped,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  skill  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  instrument. 

His  friends  were  ceaseless  in  their  endeavors  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  Alphonso.  Not  only  those  who  personally  knew  him,  but 
crowned  heads  and  the  princes  of  the  land,  who  knew  him  only  as  Tasso 
the  poet,  used  every  endeavor  to  obtain  his  freedom ;  and  gleams  of  hope 
would  come  upon  his  blighted  spirit  as  one  afler  another  wrote  to  pro- 
mise him  their  influence.  When  thus  stimulated,  he  would  attend  to  his 
literary  pursuits.  'Gerusalemme  Liberata'  or  'Goffredo,'  as  it  was 
entitled,  appeared  in  Venice  in  1580 ;  and  shortly  afler  he  wrote  the 
dialogue  'II  Padre  di.Famiglia.'  He  also  revised  the  minor  poems  he 
had  composed  during  the  last  two  years,  and  having  collected  them  in 
a  volume,  sent  them  to  the  Princesses  Lucretia  and  Leonora,  with  a 
letter  expressive  of  his  devotion  to  them.  But  this  proof  of  his  con- 
tinued affection  came  too  late  for  Leonora.  She  was  on  her  death-bed, 
and  too  near  her  end  to  be  cheered  even  by  the  genius  of  Tasso.  The 
token  of  affection  could  not  recall  her  from  the  spirit-land  to  which  she 
was  fast  hastening. 

The  news  of  her  illness  and  death  affected  Tasso  deeply,  but  it  did 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  inspire  his  Muse ;  while  all  the  host 
of  Italian  poetasters  poured  forth  their  elegies  and  lamentations,  and 
one  dirge  resounded  through  the  country.  The  master-spirit  of  them 
all  hung  his  harp  upon  the  willow,  and  touched  not  its  strings  till  her 
name  had  passed  away  from  the  lips  of  her  people,  though  her  memory 
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was  enshrined  in  their  loving  hearts.  Many  reasons  were  assigned  for 
this  singular  silence  on  the  part  of  Leonora's  devoted  lover.  Perhaps 
he  felt  too  deeply,  to  trust  himself  to  speak  of  her,  or  perhaps  he  was 
not  gifted  in  that  style  of  elegiac  composition.  , 

Time  passed  on,  though  with  slow  and  solemn  footsteps,  to  the  poor 
prisoner  at  St.  Anne's;  but  the  year  1584  brought  new  hopes  to  his 
heart,  and  some  relaxation  from  the  severe  discipline  to  which  he  had 
been  subject.  He  was  allowed  to  attend  church  and  to  visit  some  of 
his  friends.  These  indulgences  tranquillized  his  mind ;  and  he  once 
again  began  to  compose  with  freedom.  All  the  cities  of  Italy  interested 
themselves  in  his  fate.  Bergamo  sent  a  delegation  to  Alphonso  with 
bountiful  gifts,  imploring  his  freedom.  The  Duke  accepted  the  gifts, 
and  gave  in  return  fair  promises,  which  he  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling; 
and  as  he  saw  that  advantage  was  taken  of  his  late  leniency  to  press  the 
suit  in  Tasso's  favor,  by  all  the  neighboring  princes,  he  once  more 
increased  the  severity  of  his  confinement,  and  forbade  the  indulgences 
he  had  heretofore  granted. 

The  oppression  renewed,  Tasso' s  mind  became  more  and  more  dis- 
ordered. He  yielded  himself  to  the  fancy  that  he  was  haunted  by  an 
evil  spirit,  whose  sole  delight  and  occupation  was  to  annoy  him,  thwart 
his  plans,  and  watch  him  day  and  night.  He  writes  an  account  to  his 
friend  Cataneo  of  this  affliction  :  *  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you, 
but  one  vanished  as  soon  as  I  had  read  it,  and  I  believe  the  goblin  has 
stolen  it,  as  it  is  the  one  in  which  he  is  spoken  of;  and  this  is  another 
of  the  wonders  I  have  seen  in  this  hospital.  I  am  sure  they  are  the 
wcN-k  of  some  magician,  as  I  could  prove  from  my  arguments,  particu- 
larly from  the  circumstance  of  a  loaf  of  bread  having  been  taken  from 
me  while  my  eyes  were  wide  open,  and.a  plate  of  fruit  vanishing  in  the 
same  manner  when  the  amiable  young  Polocco  came  to  visit  me.  I 
have  also  been  served  thus  with  other  viands,  when  no  one  has  entered 
the  prison,  and  with  letters  and  books  which  were  locked  up  in  cases, 
which  I  have  found  strewed  about  the  floor  in  the  morning.  Beside  the 
miracles  of  the  goblin,  I  suffer  by  my  natural  terrors.  I  see  flames  in 
the  air,  and  sometimes  my  eyes  have  sparkled  to  such  a  degree,  I  feared 
I  should  lose  my  sight ;  and  sparks  have  visibly  flown  from  me.  I  have 
also  seen  amid  the  spars  of  the  bed  the  shadows  of  rats  which  could 
not  naturally  be  there.  I  have  heard  fearful  noises,  h^ve  felt  a  whistling 
in  my  ears,  a  jingling  of  bells,  and  tolling  of  clocks  for  an  hour  together. 
But  amid  so  many  terrors,  I  have  had  appear  to  me  a  glorious  vision  of 
the  Virgin  with  her  Son  in  her  arms,  in  a  circle  of  colors  and  vapors ; 
wherefore  I  will  not  despair  of  her  grace.' 

How  sad  it  is  to  trace  in  this  letter  to  his  friend  the  disorder  of  his 
imagination  1  The  soaring  flight,  the  brilliant  coloring  are  there,  but 
broken  and  disjointed,  and  yet  like  the  bits  of  colored  glass  in  the 
child's  toy,  the  kaleidescope,  forming  from  its  very  chaos  beautiful  and 
distinct  images.  Soon  afier  writing  this  letter  he  was  attacked  with  a 
violent  fever  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave;  and  he 
attributed  his  recovery  solely  to  the  interposition  of  the  Virgin,  who 
frequently  appeared  to  him.  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
bear  the  joyful  news,  he  was  told  that  Alphonso  had  consented  to  his 
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liberation.  Poor  Tasso  could  not  sleep  the  whole  night  afler  hearing 
it,  so  anxious  was  he  to  escape  the  gloomy  prison  which  had  been  even 
worse  than  the  weary  pilgrim's  Slough  of  Despond,  since  no  efforts  of 
his  own  could  effect  his  release. 

None  but  a  Silvio  Pellico  or  Maroncelli  can  know  fully  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  liberated  prisoner's  feelings.  When  the  day  arrived 
which  was  to  restore  him  again  to  freedom,  his  heart  was  too  full  for 
expression  ;  and  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  the  powerful  excitement  did 
not  quite  overturn  his  newly-acquired  balance  of  mind :  but  his  happi- 
ness was  subdtied  by  the  remembrance  of  his  sorrows  and  sufferings, 
and  he  turned  from  his  prison  door,  a  chastened  man.  His  first  visit 
was  to  his  sister  at  Sorrento,  and  her  welcome  was  as  warm  as  when  he 
sought  her  home  in  the  first  years  of  his  derangement,  when  in  the  dis- 
guise of  an  old  man  he  hid  himself  from  Alphonso's  resentment.  After 
remaining  with  her  a  month  or  two,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  being  quietly  established  there,  resumed  his  lite- 
rary pursuits.  He  wrote  his  'Lettera  Politica'  and  his  tragedy -of 
'  Torrismondo ; '  but  the  demon  of  unrest  again  took  possession  of 
him,  and  he  insisted  upon  leaving  Mantua  for  Rome,  where  he  thought 
he  should  enjoy  more  freedom. 

It  was  on  this  journey  to  Rome  that  Tasso  received  that  tribute  of 
respect  from  the  brigand  captain,  Marco  di  Sciarri,  which  has  been  so 
beautifully  commemorated  by  the  English  bard  of  Italy  : 

*  On  the  watch  he  lien 
Levelling  bis  carhine  at  the  paaaen^r. 
And  when  his  work  ia  done,  he  dare  not  sleep. 
Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest ; 
When  they  that  robbed,  were  men  of  better  faith, 
Tlian  kings  or  pontiffs ;  wh6n  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wild*, 
A  voice  was  heard  that  never  bade  to  spare, 
Crying  aloud,  *  Hence  to  the  distant  hilln  j 
Tasso  approaches  ;  he  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hoars,  who^e  sorcery 
Dazzles  the  sense,  tnrning  our  furcAt  gladot 
I'o  liitts  that  blaze  with  gorgeous  armory, 
Our  muuntnin  caves  to  roi;:il  palaces ; 
Hence  !  nor  descend  till  be  and  his  axe  gone. 
Let  him  fear  nothing.' ' 

This  fact  has  been  recorded  by  Manso,  who  was  with  Tasso  at  the 
time.  Marco  de  Sciarri,  at  whose  name  all  Italy  trembled^  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mola  Di  Jaeta,  that  Tasso  might 
pass  without  molestation;  a  like  tribute  to  that  paid  a  few  short  years 
before  to  Ariosto,  and  which  shows  how  much  more  willingly  even 
common  minds  yield  to  the  empire  of  genius  than  to  that  of  rank  or 
wealth. 

Happiness  seemed  now  once  more  to  hover  over  the  poet,  and  to  pro- 
mise a  bright  and  peaceful  close  to  his  fitful  career.  Apartments  were 
prepared  for  him  at  the  Vatican,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  completion  of 
a  new  epic,  'Gerusalemme  Conquista,'  as  it  was  termed,  for  which  he 
said  *  he  felt  so  much  affection  that  he  was  alienated  from  the  *  Liberata  * 
as  a  father  from  a  rebellious  child  of  whom  he  suspects  the  legitimacy, 
but  that  the  '  Conquista'  was  born  of  his  mind  as  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  and  to  this  he  would  intrust  his  reputation.'  This  delusion 
adds  one  more  proof  to  the  many  that  the  best  authors  are  not  the  best 
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judges  of  their  own  writings.     Even  Milton  thought  his  'Paradise 
Regained '  better  than  his  '  Paradise  Lost ! ' 

In  1594,  finding  his  constitution  much  shattered,  he  went  to  Naples, 
hoping  the  fineness  of  the  climate  would  renovate  him ;  and  here  he 
experienced  the  greatest  devotion  and  kindness  from  his  friends.  Manso 
provided  every  thing  for  his  comfort,  and  watched  over  him  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother.  He  might  have  received  great  benefit  from  the 
quiet  life  he  led ;  but  unfortunately  one  more  honor  was  proffered  to  , 
him,  the  anxiety  to  receive  which  cost  him  his  life. 

The  Pope  Clement  Eighth,  in  a  full  conclave  of  cardinals,  determined 
to  give  him  a  public  triumph ;  and  as  a  recompense  for  his  past  suffer- 
ings, to  confer  upon  him  the  poet's  crown.  This  honor  had  not  been 
conferred  upon  any  one  since  the  gentle  bard  of  Yaucluse  bent  his 
knee  to  receive  it  from  the  assembled  world ;  and  Tasso  was  gratified 
that  the  same  homage  should  be  rendered  him.  The  distinction  was 
proffered  too  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  '  It  is  my  wish,'  said  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  '  that  the  crown  which  has  hitherto  been  an  honor  to 
those  upon  whom  it  has  been  conferred,  should  now  be  honored  by  your 
acceptance.'  Accordingly  Tasso  lefl  Naples,  accompanied  by  Manso 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Pope,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome  was 
received  with  all  due  honors.  The  most  magnificent  preparations  had 
been  made  in  the  capitol  for  the  ceremony.  But  vain  are  the  expecta- 
tions of  man !  A  higher  than  'pope  or  cardinal  determines  to  whom 
honor  shall  be  given.  At  the  moment  when  Tasso's  name  was  resound- 
ing through  Rome,  and  the  laurel  crown  was  waiting  for  him,  he  heard 
a  voice  bidding  him  exchange  the  garments  of  an  earthly  coronation  for 
the  robes  of  immortality,  which  were  awaiting  him  in  another  world ; 
and  obedient  to  the  call,  his  wearied  and  exhausted  frame  yielded  up  its 
pure  spirit  on  the  very  day  destined  for  his  crowning  honor,  and  the 
preparations  for  his  triumph  ended  in  a  funeral  procession. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ormphrius,  and  a, 
marble  slab  was  placed  over  him  by  Manso,  who  wished  to  erect  a  fitting 
monument  to  his  friend ;  but  Cardinal  Cynthio  prevented  him,  observing 
that  he  himself  intended  to  build  a  worthy  mausoleum  over  the  poet. 
He  therefore  only  yielded  Manso  permission  to  place  the  name  and  date 
of  his  death  upon  this  simple  slab,  and  to  this,  which  would  have  been 
all  he  himself  desired,  were  confined  the  monumental  honors  of  the 
immortal  Tasso.  For  Cynthio,  occupied  with  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  world,  forgot  the  dead  in  the  living ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  century 
after,  that  Cardinal  Bevilacque  placed  his  remains  in  a  prouder  recepta- 
cle, and  attached  a  more  sounding  but  not  so  noble  an  epitaph  as  the 
*  Hie  Jacet  Torquatus  Tasso '  of  his  friend. 

Most  of  Tasso's  celebrity  has  been  derived  from  his  magnificent  epic 
of  '  Jerusalem  Delivered ; '  a  work  abounding  with  the  most  thrilling 
events  of  the  crusades,  blending  with  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of 
tender  scenes,  combined  with  a  majestic  flow  of  language  which  cap- 
tivate and  overpower  the  reader.  It  is  most  singular  that  Tasso's  dying 
request  to  Cardinal  Cynthio  was,  that  he  would  collect  all  the  copies  of 
his  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  wheresoever  they  might  be  found,  and  com- 
mit them  to  the  flames,  that  no  trace  of  it  might  be  lefl.     The  Cardinal 
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gave  an  equivocal  answer,  which  satisfied  the  dying  man ;  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  he  never  intended  to  fulfil  so  extraordinary  a  request.  This 
work  is  well  known  to  the  English  reader  by  its  many  fine  translations. 
His  '  Jerusalem  Conquered/  '  Arminta/  and  *  Rinsddo '  would  alone 
have  gained  Tasso  no  ignoble  fame;*  but  they  were  extinguished  in  the 
blaze  of  his  more  brilliant  epic. 

The  sad  tale  of  his  life  has  thrown  a  deep  interest  around  Tasso ;  and 
we  linger  about  it  with  melancholy  emotions,  longing  to  pour  some  sun- 
shine through  the  dark  cloud  which  rested  over  him.  This  was  not  to 
be,  in  the  present  world ;  but  as  his  life  was  pure  and  blameless,  and  he 
was  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  we  may  trust  that  he 
is  now  where  all  is  brightness  and  peace,  and  where  the  mind  so  dimmed 
and  disturbed  in  this  life  finds  eternal  brightness  and  repose ! 


THE       HAUNTED       HOUSE. 

Far  down  a  hollow  dark  and  drear,  between  two  lonely  hills, 
'Where  the  hazel  grows  and  briar,  and  ncver-failing  rills 
O'er  the  pebbles  clad  with  moss  in  ceaseless  murmur  flow, 
Stands  a  lone  deserted  house,  built  many  a  year  ago. 
The  ni^ht-wind  makes  a  solemn  wail  the  broken  chimney  oVr, 
The  shmgles  rattle  on  the  roof,  and  creaks  the  swinging  door ; 
The  garden-fence  is  all  decayed,  the  garden  full  of  weeds, 
And  on  the  barren  heath  and  hill  the  flock  no  longer  feeds : 
The  school-boy  goes  not  near  the  spot,  but  passeth  far  around ; 
And  the  ploughman  coming  late  at  eve  unto  this  wizard  ground 
Looketh  never  toward  the  haunted-house  lest  he  a  ghost  may  spy, 
Bat  with  fearful  step  and  stolen  glance,  he  passcth  quickly  by. 

A  hated  man  lived  in  tliis  house  't  is  said,  in  olden  time, 
Who  hung  himself  upon  a  beam,  remorseful  of  some  crime  : 
And  beldames  oil  have  seen  a  sprite  who  slowly  twists  a  cord, 
And  waves  them  with  his  hand  away,  yet  speaketh  ne'er  a  word. 
One  stormy  night  amid  these  hills  a  soldier  lost  his  way, 
Who  coming  wounded  from  the  wars,  had  travelled  many  a  day. 
His  fearful  cry  for  help  was  beard  far  o'er  the  waste  of  snow  : 
A  strange  man  came  unto  his  aid,  and  told  him  where  to  go ; 
To  rest  within  this  lonely  house  until  the  break  of  day, 
Yet  stabbed  him  sleeping  on  the  heartli,  tlien  plucked  the  knife  away  : 
The  bleeding  soldier  started  up,  but  fell  upon  his  side. 
He  rolled  his  dim  eyes  toward  the  light  —  stretched  out  his  feet,  and  died ! 
And  thinking  of  his  crime,  't  fs  said,  the  murderer  lost  his  mind  : 
l^Ie  saw  the  soldier  in  the  dark  —  he  heard  him  in  the  wind ; 
Oft  from  hid  scat  he  started  up,  and  cried  with  strange  surprise, 
^  His  dying  hand  is  quivering !     See  tliere  !  how  glare  his  eyes ! ' 

And  whence  he  came  or  where  he  fled,  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 

Nor  since  his  time  within  his  house  hath  man  been  known  to  dwclU 

For  many  a  day  a  cock  was  heard  around  the  scene  of  blood. 

Sending  his  loud  and  clear  *  too-who '  through  all  the  lonely  wood. 

A  cat  would  sometimes  mew  at  eve  upon  the  chimney-stone  — 

But  very  still  the  glen  is  now,  for  even  tliese  are  gone. 

The  night- wind  wails  with  wilder  blast  adown  that  hollow  drear, 

The  forest  wears  a  sickly  hue  through  all  the  changing  year ; 

Along  the  winding  rocks  the  stream  goes  faster  on  its  way, 

And  what  yet  makes  the  wood  more  drear,  the  owl  hoota  there  by  day  ! 
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New-England  boy  as  I  was,  to  whom  snow-banks  were  as  familiar 
as  green  fields,  the  hot  weather  of  Hayti  in  mid-winter  began  ailer  a 
time  to  be  very  tiresome.  December  gone,  January  passing  away,  and 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  bright  suns,  unclouded  skies,  and  hot  days ! 
Nature  rebelled  against  such  unnatural  weather,  as  much  as  the  natives 
would  have  done  against  an  atmosphere  at  zero. 

At  length  there  were  tokens  of  some  relief  from  the  incessant  bright- 
ness of  the  day-god.  Clouds  began  to  roll  over  from  the  northward ; 
the  sea  assumed  a  darker  hue,  and  sent  forth  low  moans,  like  a  chafed 
beast  of  prey.  There  was  no  wind,  but  the  clouds  grew  larger  and 
darker,  and  now  and  then  a  wave  combed  over,  '  feather-white,'  to  sea* 
ward,  like  a  tiger  showing  his  teeth ;  and  occasionally  a  '  roller '  came 
in  upon  the  beach  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  Then  comes  a  pulT  of  air 
from  the  north ;  another  and  another  follows  at  short  intervals  from  the 
same  dreaded  quarter,  which  increase  in  violence  until  the  '  norther '  is 
fairly  declared.  And  now,  sailors !  look  to  your  ground-tackle !  Make 
all  snug,  and  prepare  for  a  gale  1 

The  sky  is  now  completely  overcast  with  the  murky  rack ;  and  the 
sun  for  a  rarity  is  hidden  from  the  view,  though  still  making  faint 
attempts  to  break  through  the  unusual  barrier.  The  waves  roll  higher 
and  higher,  and  break  terrifically  upon  the  shore.  The  coasting  craft 
are  hauling  round  as  far  as  possible  behind  the  point,  and  boats  in  the 
harbor  are  plying  back  and  forth,  bearing  extra  cables  and  anchors,  and 
the  loud  sea-song  of  the  black  sailors  is  borne  on  the  gale.  As  the 
storm  increases,  the  rock-bound  shores  resound  with  the  noise  of  the 
billows,  which  come  crashing  in  as  if  they  would  tear  terra-firm  a  from 
its  foundations.  I  now  began  to  feel  more  at  home.  To  be  sure  it 
was  not  equal  to  a  winter  storm  in  father-land,  with  its  driving  snow ; 
but  it  was  a  respectable  imitation,  even  though  the  mercury  did  not  fall 
below  sixty  degrees  of  Farenheit.  I  observed  that  as  soon  as  night 
came  on  the  houses  were  all  closed ;  and  on  inquiring  the  reason,  was 
told  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather ;  a  fall  of 
twenty  degrees  from  the  usual  temperature  of  eighty  being  too  much 
for  Creole  constitutions. 

In  order  more  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  storm,  I  went  down  in  the 
evening  to  the  quay  or  wharf,  where  I  could  feel  the  blast  and  see  and 
hear  old  Ocean.  The  streets  were  deserted,  and  the  soldiers  on  sentry 
duty  were  cowering  in  the  guard-house.  Getting  to  the  farthest  end, 
with  the  waves  crumbling  among  the  piles  beneath  my  feet,  I  clung  to  a 
post  and  watched  the  swifl-flying  clouds,  as  one  afler  another  they  blotted 
out  the  moon,  amid  *  the  noise  of  many  waters.'  And  there,  like  a 
lonely  exile,  I  stood  an  hour,  and  thought  of  home  and  friends,  and  the 
school-mates  from  whom  I  had  so  recently  parted.  Many  a  young  form 
passed  in  review  before  me,  and  I  longed  to  clasp  their  hands  once 
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more,  and  enter  again  with  them  into  the  sports  and  cares  of  boyhood. 

Gathered  as  we  had  been  at ,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  it  was 

natural  that  we  should  be  scattered  again  like  leaves  of  the  forest;  but 
I  felt  in  that  solitary  hour  as  if  no  one  of  us  had  been  wafted  farther 
from  his  parent-tree  than  myself.  The  rain  fell  while  I  was  thus  '  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies/  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
house  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin. 

My  entrance  was  greeted  with  upraised  hands  and  eyes,  and  a  volley 
of  exclamations  from  the. servants,  which  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of 
scolding  and  lamentations  for  the  poor  ^  petit  blanc^'  who  would  most 
assuredly  have  a  fever  the  next  day.  The  fever  I  This  was  a  part  of 
the  performances  which  I  had  no  relish  for ;  so  following  their  ea^er 
advice,  I  tore  off  my  wet  clothes  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  mornmg 
I  awoke  with  a  severe  attack  from  the  dreaded  enemy,  which  however 
was  speedily  mastered  by  a  clever  Frenchman  who  in  France  had  kept 
a  '  boutique  ^apotecedre,^  but  in  Hayti  was  a  regular  M.  D.  So  much 
had  he  gained  by  going  '  to  the  colotiies,'  or  rather  away  from  "home ; 
for  '  a  prophet  is  never  honored,'  etc. 

As  the  troops  of  children  passecf  our  doors  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school,  it  was  amusing  to  witness  the  variety  of  complexions  they  exhn 
bited.  Positively  no  two  of  them  were  of  the  same  color.  Every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  might  find  its  representative  in  com- 
plexion, be  they  white  Saxons,  black  Africans,  or  yellow  Chinese ;  dark 
Moor,  red  Indian,  or  swarthy  Spaniard ;  or  any  of  the  intermediate  liffhts 
and  shades  of  the  human  face  divine.  All  I  say  would  find  in  this  (and 
nearly  every  other  West-India  town)  their  counterparts  in  color.  The 
principal  boys'  school  was  on  the  Lancaster ian  plan.  The  master  is  an 
intelligent  native,  who  fled  his  country  in  revolutionary  times ;  and  in 
his  search  ailer  a  quiet  life  found  himself  (of  all  situations  to  gratify 
such  a  taste !)  a  soldier  in  Soult's  army  in  Spain.  He  had  found  his 
way  home  at  last,  bringing  light  pockets  and  a  ball  in  a  limb;  and  his 
experiences  had  given  him  a  fund  of  anecdote,  a  reverence  for  *  L'Em- 
pereur,'  and  a  limp  in  his  gait.  And  how  many  of  the  sons  of  France 
had  found  their  ways  home  after  the  weary  wars  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
saole  plight  with  this  unfortunate  Dominie  !     And  yet  they  all  sang : 

*  It  wu  a  glorioas  victory ! ' 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  worthy  pedagogue  was  in  the  habit 
of  '  fighting  his  battles  o'er  again '  to  his  boys,  thereby  inspiring  them 
with  a  military  spirit.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  majority  of  the  urchins  were 
usually  arrayed  in  a  miniature  soldier's  coat,  having  a  standing  collar, 
army  buttons,  and  trimmed  with  light-blue  or  scarlet  cloth ;  the  same 
being  in  close  imitation  of  the  garments  worn  by  their  captain  or  lieu- 
tenant sires.  It  cannot  however  be  the  spirit-stirring  tales  of  Maitre 
Cleverin  which  have  clothed  his  youngsters  in  warlike  vestments,  for  the 
chivalrous  fashion  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  same  spirit 
is  inculcated  by  the  Commandant,  who  puts  his  little  boys  into  the  regi- 
ment, and  makes  them  exercise  with  the  troops  in  line. 

The  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  hardy  sons  of  the  north  and  the 
languid  people  of  the  south  displays  itself  in  early  life.  Here  were  no 
athletic  games  to  wile  the  out-of>school  hours  away.     The  youngsters 
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would  as  soon  hare  thought  of  jumping  over  a  house  as  over  each  other's 
heads  at  a  game  of  leap-frog ;  and  they  would  have  shrunk  away  from 
a  well-contested  game  of  foot-ball,  such  as  come  off  in  the  grounds  of 
our  northern  seminaries,  where  '  Greek  meets  Greek '  «with  a  '  tug  of 
war '  scarcely  equalled  since  the  days  of  the  tournaments.  At  school 
however  many  of  these  boys  are  far  from  being  dull  scholars,  but  make 
good  proficiency  in  the  simple  branches  of  education  which  they  are 
taught.  Specimens  of  their  chirography  for  example  can  be  produced, 
as  symmetrical  and  elegant  as  copper-plate.  The  mention  of  this  art 
brings  to  mind  an  article  of  stationery  of  fine  quality,  which  is  found 
here.  The  sea-beach  is  a  black  sand,  as  coarse  as  common  gray  sea- 
sand  ;  but  there  is  one  spot  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  square  which  is  of 
fine  grain  and  of  the  brightest  purple,  with  all  the  hues  and  tints  of  a 
rich  velvet.  This  we  prepared  by  washing  in  fresh  water,  and  sent  it 
by  sacks-full  to  our  friends.  This  is  the  only  spot  where  I  have  ever 
seen  the  black  sand  of  stationers ;  and  it  appeared  very  singular  that  it 
should  never  be  mixed  with  the  coarser  sands  lying  on  all  sides ;  although 
it  is  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide. 

The  remark  is  oflen  heard,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
found  Scotchmen ;  and  moreover,  that  a  '  cannie  Scot '  will  thrive  in 
any  land  and  in  any  clime.  Among  the  handful  of  whites  residing 
here,  there  was  one  who  was  born  not  exactly  in  the  '  land  o'  cakes,' 
but  a  little  to  the  northward,  in  the  Ultima  Thule  itself,  and  in  no  less 
renowned  a  spot  than  the  island  of  jolly  Magnus  Troil,  and  in  sight,  as 
he  assured  me,  of  his  house.  With  the  fair  Minna  and  Brenda  still 
fresh  in  memory,  and  the  roar  of  '  Sunburgh  Head '  still  ringing  in  my 
ears,  my  wonder  may  be  conceived  on  finding  one  day  that  I  had  been 
discussing  the  merits  of  *  the  Pirate '  with  a  veritable  compatriot  of 
Triptolemus  Yellow]  y  and  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  1 

The  story  of  my  new  and  agreeable  friend  was  singular  enough. 
When  he  lefl  his  home  to  seek  his  fortune  he  bent  his  steps,  like  all 
Englishmen,  first  to  London ;  thence  to  the  United  States  with  a  British 
consul;  and  from  there  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  atrocities  of  Dessalines  and  others,  although  he 
had  always  feit  safe  as  a  British  subject,  while  transacting,  as  he  did  at 
one  time,  a  large  business.  He  was  a  well-read  man,  and  of  no  little 
value  to  our  small  circle ;  although,  like  a  true  John  Bull,  full  of  eulo- 
gies on  British  power  and  influence,  and  full  of  sarcasm  for  every  thing 
French,  from  Charles  the  Tenth  to  a  poodle-dog ;  and  I  never  could  see 
that  either  their  elevation  or  abasement  of  kings  ever  tended  to  exalt 
the  people  in  his  estimation.  One  being  as  curious  to  hear  something 
of  New-England  as  the  other  was  to  learn  more  of  the  Orkneys,  we 
exchanged  information  as  far  as  our  respective  abilities  would  allow; 
and  at  the  same  time  were  refreshed  by  an  opportunity  of  using  our 
mother  tongue. instead  of  the  Creole  jargon  which  was  jabbered  from 
morning  till  night  on  every  hand.  He  had  left  his  northern  home  long 
before  Walter  Scott  visited  it,  otherwise  he  would  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  '  ciceroning '  the  Baronet  about  the  Island,  and  of  pointing  out 
those  localities  afterward  depicted  so  vividly  in  the  pages  of  '  The 
Pirate.'  Such  an  occupation  would  have  been  to  my  friend  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  pleasant  fancies  ever  after ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
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have  gone  with  Scott  to  Edinburgh,  and  bo  have  altered  entirely  his  for- 
tunes, and  probably  not  for  the  worse.     But  it  was  not  so  to  be;  .and 

Mr.  S has  lived  thirty  years  in  this  distant  corner  of  the  south, 

and  for  most  of  the  time  the  only  British  subject  within  as  many  leagues. 

Another  of  our  little  circle  of  '  blancs '  was  a  Spaniard,  born  in 
Cadiz.  He  too  had  emigrated  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  in  his 
youth,  in  search  of  an  honorable  independence.  His  first  place  4f 
residence  was  in  the  city  of  Caraccas,  where  he  acquired  property  and 
lived  happily,  until  the  fearful  night  of  the  great  earthquake  which 
overthrew  that  capital.  He  was  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  rock- 
ing of  the  house,  which  was  of  stone ;  and  in  a  few  moments  it  was 
hurled  to  the  ground.  He  escaped  miraculously,  and  left  the  hapless 
city  an  impoverished  man.  In  his  wanderings  he  visited  Hayti  and  set- 
tled in  this  community,  and  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous 
business,  when  a  relentless  fever  took  him  from  among  us ;  not  however 
until  he  had  seen  another  of  the  elements  bursting  from  its  natural 
bounds,  and  spreading  still  greater  desolation  in  its  path  than  was  caused 
by  the  earthquake  of  Caraccas.  Signor  Champana  was  this  time 
however  more  fortunate;  for  the  roof  only  of  his  house  was  lifted  off 
and  deposited  in  the  road  by  the  hurricane  of  1831 ;  whereas  the  earth- 
quake had  razed  his  mansion  to  its  foundations.  This  gentleman  enjoyed 
thus  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  had  one  house  shaken  to  pieces 
and  another  blown  away  by  the  unruly  elements. 

There  was  in  command  of  a  regular  trader  between  our  port  and 
Philadelphia  a  worthy  ^  ancient  mariner '  who  had  been  there  fifty  years 
before,  in  the  capacity  of  cabin  boy.  His  account  of  the  state  of  things 
at  that  time  was  almost  incredible ;  yet  it  tallied  well  with  the  stories  of 
the  old  people ;  and  we  had  no  other  way  of  getting  at  any  thing  like 
statistics,  all  public  records  having  been  destroyed.  He  assured  us  that 
the  harbor  now  so  deserted  was  then  filled  with  large  French  vessels, 
and  that  the  quays  and  stores  were  loaded  with  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  and 
indigo,  the  produce  of  the  plantations  in  the  district  What  a  wonder- 
ful change  has  come  over  this  fair  island !  Not  a  pound  of  indigo  has 
been  manufactured  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  although  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  shrub  growing  wild  shows  it  to  have  been  once 
abundant.  In  place  of  the  huge  hogsheads  of  sugar  which  filled  ship 
after  ship,  and  supplied  half  Europe,  the  whole  produce  of  the  island  is 
now  a  few  hundred  barrels,  not  one  of  which  is  exported.  In  fact, 
white  sugar  is  frequently  imported  into  this  island  from  the  United 
States.  The  quantity  of  rum  produced  is  also  very  small  compared 
with  former  times,  none  being  exported,  although  great  quantities  are 
unfortunately  distilled  for  '  home  consumption.'  And  lastly,  in  place  of 
the  three  or  four  millions  of  coffee,  which  this  custom-house  now 
exports,  there  were  then  exported  forty  millions  of  pounds! — equal  to 
nearly  the  whole  crop  of  the  island  at  the  present  time.  In  those  days 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  planter  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
In  these  days  he  is  a  fortunate  proprietor  who  can  deliver  six  thousand, 
of  which  one  half  goes  to  the  cultivators. 

The  agricultural  habits  of  this  people  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  and 
not  exactly  of  stagnation ;  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  enormous 
deficits  in  all  their  crops.     Each  year  the  tillers  of  the  soil  grow  more 
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averse  to  living  iipon  land  which  they  do  not  own,  as  the  tenure  of 
occupancy  compels  them  to  divide  the  produce  with  the  owner.  The 
facilities  for  purchasing  land  have  vastly  increased.  The  average  price 
for  many  years  has  been  about  twelve  dollars  Haytien  (two  of  which 
make  one  Spanish)  per  acre.  In  1826,  the  grower  received  for  his  coffee 
six  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred  pounds.  With  a  depreciating  cur- 
rency, the  price  has  constantly  increased  until  1840,  when  the  price 
was  nineteen  dollars.  But  as  the  price  of  land  did  not  increase  in  value 
as  well  as  its  products,  (a  bad  sign  in  any  country,)  we  see  the  cultiva- 
tor now  able  to  purchase  thrice  as  many  acres  with  his  bag  of  coffee  as 
he  could  fifteen  years  ago.  With  such  facilities  and  advantages  staring 
them  in  the  face,  the  negroes  must  be  inconceivably  degraded  and  stupid 
not  to  profit  by  them,  and  thus  become  not  only  the  tillers  but  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  Indeed  so  valueless  have  the  estates  become  to  the 
colored  proprietors  living  in  the  towns,  that  they  readily  give  credit  to 
the  purchaser. 

In  tropical  climates  the  land-holders  are  usually  the  richest  portion 
of  the  community.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  colored  people, 
the  mixed  bloods,  (who  are  more  intelligent  and  better  educated  than 
the  blacks,)  thus  willingly  part  with  their  territorial  possessions?  Have 
they  trades  or  professions  which  are  more  lucrative  than  that  of  the 
agriculturalist  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  involve  facts  in  regard 
to  the  race  whose  characteristics  we  are  describing  which  will  perhaps 
be  novel  to  many  of  our  readers.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  in  this 
state  of  Hayti,  this  black  republic,  whose  motto  is  '  Liberte,  Egalite,' 
a  great  amount  of  Aristocracy.  There  is  an  aristocracy  of  money, 
of  place,  of  military  renown,  of  education,  of  family,  and  strongest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  of  color.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  the 
richer  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  male  and  female,  of  whom  there  are 
some  in  every  town,  who  exert  a  great  influence  over  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  aristocracy  of  place  includes  not  only  all  those  on  the 
civil  list,  but  all  the  officers  of  the  army ;  not  only  judges  and  *  com- 
missaries,' secretaries  of  departments,  treasurers,  collectors,  et  hoc 
genus  omrUy  but  also  generals  and  commandants,  colonels  and  captains, 
innumerable ;  all  of  whom  attach  sufficient  importance  to  their  several 
situations,  and  are  presumed  to  be  friendly  to  the  government. 

Quite  a  number  of  young  men  are  sent  to  Europe  (usually  to 
France)  for  an  education;  some  of  these  return  accomplished  and 
refined  by  their  sojourn  in  good  seminaries :  others  bring  back  to  their 
native  soil  all  the  fopperies  and  vices  of  Paris.  There  are  probably 
not  far  from  a  hundred  Haytien  students  in  France  at  all  times.  These 
may  be  called  the  learned  elite^  and  they  adopt  either  the  medical  or 
legal  profession,  the  priesthood  not  being  popular  with  them.  The 
pride  of  family  forms  still  farther  material  for  the  formation  of  caste.' 
The  casual  observer  sees  nothing  of  this,  but  an  intimate  acquaintance 
proves  to  him  that  there  are  as  strongly  marked  lines  in  this  respect  as 
in  any  other;  and  there  is  sometimes  found  a  '  clannishness '  worthy  of 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  pride  of  color  needs  no  explanation. 
Nearly  all  the  families  of  mankind  look  upon  the  white  race  as  the 
most  highly  endowed.  In  a  country  therefore  where  one  portion  of 
the  population  is  allied  to  this  superior  race  while  another  portion  is 
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not,  it  follows  that  there  must  exist  a  natural  aristocracy,  and  such  I 
conceive  to  be  emphatically  the  case  in  Hayti. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  upon  these  different  founda- 
tions, more  or  less  substantial  for  creating  differences  of  rank,  there  is 
allowed  to  be  raised  any  proud  superstructure  which  shall  tower  over 
the  heads  of  the  people.  Though  all  these  feelings  exist,  yet  any 
attempt  to  show  them  or  to  follow  out  the  views  of  their  possessors, 
would  be  instantly  crushed  by  the  mass.  Where  a  conscious  feeling  of 
superiority  exists,  great  care  is  taken  that  it  does  not  break  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  comprised  in  those  magical  words, 
*  Liberie,  EgalitL' 

A  great  source  of  recreation  as  well  as  of  health  we  found  in  the 
beautiful  river  which  winds  through  the  hills  back  of  the  town.  Its 
pellucid  current  flows  briskly  along  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  and  the 
banks  at  our  favorite  bathing  places  were  of  clean  '  shingle,'  shaded 
by  clusters  of  the  graceful  bamboo.  The  path  lay  through  a  plain 
which  once  formed  the  rich  sugar  estate  *  Benquier ; '  but  in  place  of  the 
canes  there  was  now  a  dense  forest  of  guava-trees,  from  which  we 
plucked  the  fruit  as  we  rode  along.  This  tree  and  the  logwood  have 
sprung  up  spontaneously  on  the  deserted  lands,  and  where  unchecked 
have  formed  impenetrable  thickets.  We  resorted  frequently  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  and  lingered  till  dark, 
watching  the  '  crabier,'  a  small  snow-white  crane,  stalking  '  silent  and 
thoughtml  by  the  solemn  shore,'  or  listening  to  the  murmuring  stream 
and  the  sofl  t)reezes  playing  through  the  trees;  and  as  we  looked 
beyond  the  scenes  before  us  to  the  gentle  outlines  of  the  undulating 
hills,  and  heard  the  merry  notes  of  the  oriole  from  the  groves  on  every 
hand,  we  could  not  help  confessing  that  life  in  such  a  land  might  be  as 
sweet  as  it  is  possible  to  be  on  earth.  There  was  nothing  to  operate  as 
a  drawback  upon  these  smiles  of  Nature.  Those  terrors  of  tropical 
rivers,  the  alligators,  are  unknown.  The  huge  serpents  and  ferocious 
beasts  which  render  the  solitudes  of  our  southern  continent  so  hazard- 
ous, are  banished  from  this  terrestrial  paradise.  Instead  of  the  veno- 
mous reptiles  so  common  to  these  latitudes,  we  saw  on  every  side  little 
chameleons  or  lizards  running  nimbly  and  harmlessly  along  the  ground, 
or  over  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  trees. 

Now  and  then  the  noisy  laugh  of  some  neighboring  rustic  or  of 
merry  wayfarers  would  pierce  the  air ;  and  if  they  came  in  sight,  a 
distrustful  scowl,  at  saucy  joke,  or  civil  greeting  would  meet  us, 
according  as  the  feelings  of  the  individual  were  favorable  or  otherwise 
toward  the  '  blancs.'  If  we  wandered  farther  up  toward  the  '  passe,'  or 
ford,  we  amused  ourselves  with  watching  the  people  crossing  the  river 
' d  la  nage*  They  dodged  the  ferry-bbat  below,  and  took  to  the  water 
like  ducks,  men,  women  and  children,  and  waded,  swam,  and  scrambled 
across,  as  the  river  happened  to  be  high  or  low.  If  they  chanced  to 
have  a  horse  or  a  donkey  in  charge,  they  transferred  the  huge  bundles 
of  grass  or  bananas  from  their  own  heads  to  the  already  loaded  backs 
of  their  animals,  and  so  '  plunged  in  and  buffeted  it  with  lusty  sinews.' 

There  is  one  rural  occupation,  which  we  of  the  north  are  wont  to  con- 
sider the  most  delightful  of  all,  which  is  unknown  in  the  tropics.    I 

an  that  of  the  hay-maker.     The  graceful  sweep  of  the  mower's 
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sythe,  the  busy  rakers,  and  the  fragrant  hay-stacks  are  never  seen. 
The  coarse  guinea-grass  grows  at  all  seasons,  and  is  the  common 
provender  for  animals  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  being 
cut  daily  to  furnish  the  daily  supply.  Horses  after  eating  it  for  some 
'  time  will  not  touch  the  best  hay.  But  the  loss  of  the  cheerful  song  of 
the  hay-maker  is  not  the  only  thing  missed  in  the  rural  life  of  the 
tropics.  In  a  country  where  *  the  quarters '  succeed  each  other  in  monot- 
onous similitude,  with  nothing  to  mark  the  ingress  of  the  one  or  the 
egress  of  the  other,  we  lose  the  greatest  charm  of  life  —  the  change  of 
the  seasons.  How  delightful  is  Spring,  with  its  soft  mornings,  and 
buds  and  blossoms,  when  Earth  has  shaken  off  the  icy  hand  of  Winter ! 
How  pleasant  is  Summer,  with  its  bright  days  and  flowers,  and  rural 
scenes  and  refreshing  showers!  —  contrasting  all,  as  we  constantly  do, 
with  the  sternness  of  a  more  inclement  season.  How  delicious  are  the 
golden  days  of  Autumn,  each  one  of  which  we  would  cleave  to  for  ever  ; 
when  the  fields  are  heavy  with  the  golden  harvest,  and  the  gardens 
hanff  with  ruddy  fruits,  and  the  sun,  shorn  of  his  fiery  beams,  is  sue* 
ceeded  at  night  by  the  harvest  moon !  And  when  old  Winter  comes 
round  again,  has  he  not  his  thousand  delights  ?  The  bright  fire-side, 
with  pleasant  friends  or  pleasant  books ;  the  merry  sleigh-bells,  the  gaj 
reunions,  the  intellectual  feasts  ?  Is  it  not  the  season  when,  spite  of 
the  fireezing  air  without,  the  flow  of  soul  gushes  most  sparkling  within? 
Its  chilling  breath  may  blight  all  nature  without,  yet  it  is  powerless 
upon  the  heart  and  soul  of  man.  Does  it  not  rather  rouse  and  stimu- 
late his  energies  to  prepare  for  its  coming?  It  is  an  affecting  type  of 
that  other  winter  which  will  follow  it ;  that  long  cold  freezing  winter, 
'  in  which  no  man  can  work ! '  8-r.  Ckoix. 


'what     is     our     life?' 

We  are  bom,  we  laugh,  we  weep ; 

We  love,  we  droop,  we  die ! 
Ah  !  wherefore  do  we  laugh  or  weep  ? 

Why  do  we  live  or  die  ? 
Who  knows  that  lecret  deep  ? 

Alas !  not  I ! 

Why  doth  the  violet  spring 

Unseen  by  human  eye  ? 
Why  do  the  radiant  seasons  bring 

Sweet  thoughts,  that  quickly  ny.' 
Why  do  our  fond  hearts  cling 

To  things  that  die  ? 

• 

We  toil,  through  pain  and  wrong ; 

We  fight  — and  fly; 
We  live,  we  lose  —  and  then  ere  long 

Stone-dead  we  lie ! 

O  Life !  is  all  thy  song 

*  £ndure  imd  —  die  ! ' 


Endure  and — die 
VOL.  XIX.  33 
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THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE 


v:^t  ^ttomes* 


CHAPTBK   XVI. 


On  the  following  morning  an  elderly  man  was  seen  walking  briskly 
toward  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  He  was  a  hale  hearty  old  fellow, 
not  too  fat,  nor  thin ;  with  a  merry  joyous  eye,  and  a  good-natured 
cheery  face  that  had  a  smile  in  every  wrinkle.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black,  and  under  his  arm  he  carried  a  cane  which  he 
sometimes  transferred  to  his  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in 
walking.  He  must  have  been  past  sixty,  for  his  hair  was  silvery  white ; 
yet  his  cheek  was  rosy,  and  his  step  firm  and  elastic,  like  one  in  a 
green  old  age ;  who  in  spite  of  time  and  trouble  kept  a  young  heart  in 
his  bosom ;  and  as  he  walked  briskly  along,  looking  now  at  the  blue 
sky,  now  at  the  houses,  now  at  the  throng  who  toiled  through  the 
street,  and  now  pausing  at  a  shop- window  to  examine  some  trifle  that 
caught  his  fancy,  or  nodding  with  a  frank  good-humored  smile  to  a 
passing  acquaintance,  there  was  so  much  buoyancy  and  sunshine  in 
him  that  it  made  one  young  to  look  ai  him.  It  was  just  the  day  too 
to  meet  such  a  man ;  a  soft  warm  morning  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Ice 
and  snow  were  melted,  and  the  genial  hours  of  spring  seemed  stealing 
back  at  a  time  when  all  nature  was  bleak  and  desolate. 

The  old  gentleman  had  a  companion,  who  as  he  walked  gaily  along, 
pausing  or  increasing  his  pace  as  suited  his  humor,  adapted  his  gait  to 
his;  stopping  Vhen  he  stopped,  going  on  when  he  did,  and  listening 
quietly,  yet  with  deep  interest  to  the  remarks  which  dropped  from  him. 
This  person  was  a  young  man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty ;  tall,  thin, 
with  a  quick  bright  eye,  black  hair,  and  rather  pale.  There  was  a 
strong  contrast  between  him  and  the  old  man.  There  was  more  of 
earnestness,  perhaps  of  sadness  in  him,  and  he  bore  the  look  of  one 
who  had  buffeted  his  way  through  the  world,  and  even  in  the  outset  of 
life  had  become  a  stern  and  determined  man.  The  expression  of  his 
face  was  prepossessing;  for  even  amid  its  seriousness,  frankness  was 
stamped  on  every  feature ;  and  when  he  laughed,  which  he  frequently 
did,  as  they  went  along,  there  was  something  gushing,  heart-felt  and 
child-like  in  its  tone,  which  showed  that  trouble  and  not  nature  had 
wrinkled  his  brow  and  saddened  his  spirit. 

They  were  apparently  conversing  on  a  subject  which  interested 
them  both  deeply,  although  that  interest  displayed  itself  differently 
in  each. 

'  Keep  cool,  my  boy,  keep  cool !  *  said  the  old  man,  looking  merrily 
out  of  his  blue  eye,  and  placing  his  cane  under  his  arm  and  his 
hands  under  his  coatptails ;  '  keep  cod,  we  '11  match  him  yet ;  but  we 
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must  fight  him  with  his  own  wei4>on8.  Above  all  things,  don't  get 
excited.' 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  excited/  replied  the  other  gravely.  '  Indeed, 
Doctor,  of  the  two  I  think  you  are  the  most  so/  said  he,  smiling. 
Then  after  a  pause,  he  asked :  *  Do  you  think  her  father  ever  made 
such  a  will  ?    It  seems  scarcely  possible.' 

'  I  do  n't  intend  to  think  about  it,'  replied  the  old  man.  '  It 's  strange ; 
but  strange  things  happen  every  day.  It  is  strange — very  strange.  If 
it  wasn't  for  the  sin  of  swearing,  I  should  say  it  was  d  —  d  strange,  if 
that 's  any  comfort  to  you.' 

'  Well,'  said  his  companion,  laughing,  Mf  you  wo'n't  commit  yourself 
on  that  point,  of  course  yon  will  not  undertake  to  think  whether  the 
law  will  uphold  such  a  will  or  not.' 

'  Of  course  I  wo'n't ;  for  that 's  just  what  we  are  going  to  a  lawyer 
to  inquire  about,'  replied  Doctor  Thurston,  for  he  it  was.  '  Afler 
we  've  seen  him,  I  '11  think  boldly,  and  not  till  then.  Here 's  the  place.' 
As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  brick  building,  two  stories  in  height, 
be-labelled  from  top  to  bottom  with  small  tin  signs,  indicating  in 
gilt  letters  that  the  crop  of  attorneys  was  numerous  and  flourishing. 
Among  these  was  one  sign,  discolored  and  gray,  and  almost  illegible 
from  age.     On  it  were  simply  the  words  '  D.  Fisk.' 

'That's  the  man,'  said  the  Doctor,  pointing  to  the  sign.  He'll 
ferret  his  way  to  the  very  bottom  of  this  matter,  depend  on  it.  I  know 
him  well.' 

Having  thus  expressed  his  faith  in  the  abilities  of  the  professional 
gentleman  whose  territories  he  was  preparing  to  invade,  he  opened  a 
small  glass  door  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  stair-way,  and  ascending, 
found  himself  in  Mr.  Fisk's  outer  office. 

Law  certainly  engenders  dust  and  decay ;  for  every  thing  was  cov- 
ered with  the  first,  and  seemed  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  last. 
There  were  three  tables  in  the  office ;  broken,  and  covered  with  ragged 
baize ;  six  or  seven  chairs,  some  lame  of  a  leg,  and  one  or  two  deficient 
in  an  arm,  or  weak  in  the  back.  Loose  papers  were  lying  on  the 
tables,  and  empty  ink-bottles  and  old  hearth-brushes  under  them,  half 
buried  in  dirt,  cobwebs,  and  shreds  of  paper,  apparently  the  accumu- 
lated sweepings  of  years ;  and  indicating,  either  that  Mr.  Fisk  was  too 
much  immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  to  care  about  the  clean- 
liness of  his  office,  or  else  that  dust,  cobwebs,  and  empty  bottles,  and 
broken  chairs  and  tables,  were  essential  to  the  proper  management  of 
an  extensive  law  practice. 

At  one  of  the  windows  a  young  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
individuals  usually  denominated  '  students  at  law,'  was  intently  occu- 
pied in  the  abstruse  employment  of  blowing  with  his  breath  on  the 
glass,  and  cutting  the  initials  of  his  name  thereon  with  his  fore-finger. 
Another  young  man,  with  light  hair  and  spectacles,  clad  in  a  coat  suffi- 
ciently exploded  under  the  arms  and  ragged  at  the  elbows  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  habiliments  technically  called  '  office-coats,'  was  slumber- 
ing sweetly  over  a  lucid  work  on  Law  Practice ;  while  behind  him  at 
the  fire  a  third  student,  a  promising  young  gentleman,  out  at  the 
elbows,  and  with  no  buttons  on  the  back  of  his  coat,  was  engaged  in 
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the  rather  matter-of-fact  employment  of  roasting  chestnuts  on  a  broken 
shovel,  with  a  large  hole  in  its  bottom,  carefully  keeping  the  nuts  in 
their  place  with  the  feather  end  of  a  quill. 

In  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  back  to  it,  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets,  a  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  one  behind  his  ear,  indicating  that  it 
required  the  active  exercise  of  several  pens  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
up  with  the  heavy  business  of  the  office,  stood  Mr.  Cutbill,  a  gentle- 
man with  thin  whiskers  and  a  Roman  nose.  He  was  the  head-clerk ; 
worked  hard,  talked  equally  hard  when  he  got  an  opportunity,  and 
stood  in  wholesome  awe  of  Mr.  Fisk. 

*  Ah !  Doctor  1 '  exclaimed  he,  advancing  and  offering  his  hand  as 
soon  as  he  saw  who  they  were ;  '  glad  to  see  you  ;  very  glad  to  see  you. 
In  law  again?  It  does  one  good  to  get  a  Doctor  in  a  lawyer's  hands ; 
indeed  it  does.  You  bleed  us,  and  we  bleed  you  I  Hat  ha!  But  I 
suppose  you  '11  pay  off  the  score  when  you  get  us  on  our  backs.' 

Doctor  Thurston  laughed,  and  said  that  he  might  trust  him  for  that. 

*  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Sit  down,  Sir ;  sit  down  both  of  you,'  said 
he,  bowing  and  smirking. 

'  Can  I  see  Mr.  Fisk  ? '  inquired  Doctor  Thurston,  without  taking 
a  seat. 

'  He 's  engaged  just  now,'  replied  the  clerk  ;  'quite  busy.' 

'Will  he  be  so  long  r 

Mr.  Cutbill  pursed  up  his  mouth,  looked  at  the  ceiling  with  his  left 
eye,  as  if  he  were  going  through  some  abstruse  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, by  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  give  the  precise  time  in  minutes 
and  seconds ;  after  which  he  said  he  thought  not,  and  drew  the  skirts 
of  his  coat  open  behind. 

'  Take  a  chair,'  said  he,  pointing  to  an  article  of  that  description 
with  no  bottom  to  it.  '  Oh  1  ah  1  I  beg  pardon  ;  do  n't  take  that ;  we 
keep  that  for  the  long-winded  fellows  who  tell  the  same  story  over  every 
time  they  come  here.     It 's  uncomfortable,  and  they  do  n't  sit  long.' 

Here  Mr.  Cutbill  laughed  in  a  subdued  manner,  and  said :  *  We 
wo'n't  give  you  that  chair,  Sir ; '  and  he  pushed  two  others  toward  them. 

'Fisk  has  his  hands  full,  eh?'  inquired  the  Doctor,  as  he  and  his 
firiend  seated  themselves. 

'Run  down,  Sir,- run  down,'  replied  Mr.  Cutbill,  straightening  him- 
self up,  and  throwing  his  chest  forward  by  way  of  exercise.  '  Clients, 
clients,  from  morning  till  night.  In  a  confidential  way.  Sir :  he  has 
the  best  run  of  clients  in  the  city  ;  all  first-raters.  I  think,'  continued 
he,  relapsing  into  a  deep  calculation,  '  that  I  may  say  Mr.  Fisk  has  not 
a  single  bad  client ;  none  of  those  who  sneak  into  an  office  as  if  they 
'had  no  business  there.  None  of  those  who  open  a  door  on  a  crack, 
and  peep  in,  while  they  ask  advice;  none  of  those  who  knock  :  now 
take  my  advice,'  said  he,  growing  animated ;  '  never  open  a  door  to  a 
knock.     We  never  do  it — do  we,  Torker  ? ' 

'  Devil  a  bit ;  catch  us  at  it ! '  replied  the  person  thus  addressed. 
After  which  he  breathed  violently  on  the  window-pane,  and  with  the 
fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  cut  a  capital  T  with  eminent  success. 

'  If  you  do,'  continued  Mr.  Cutbill,  'ten  to  one,  you  '11  stumble  on  a 
dun,  or   a  perambulating  female,  begging  for   a  donaticm   to  some 
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unheard-of  charitable  society,  of  which  she  is  both  member  and  object,  or 
a  small  gentleman  in  a  white  cravat,  anxious  to  found  a  church  on  the 
top  of  an  iceberg,  where  he  is  to  preach  to  the  Esquimaux  on  the  sin  of 
luxury  and  high  living.  Confound  it!  Mr.  Juniper,'  exclaimed  he, 
breaking  off  an  enumeration  which  promised  to  be  a  long  one,  and 
addressing  the  young  gentlemen  engaged  at  the  fire :  '  you  '11  have 
Fisk  on  us  if  you  don't  keep  those  chestnuts  quiet.'  This  abrupt 
remark  was  elicited  by  a  succession  of  sudden  reports^  emanating  from 
the  culinary  department,  like  a  volley  of  small  artillery. 

'  Can't  help  it,'  replied  Mr.  Juniper,  composedly  continuing  his  occu- 
pation ;  '  a  man  must  eat  when  he 's  hungry.  I  wanted  a  knife  to  nib 
their  noses,  but  I  had  n't  one ;  so  I  'm  blow'd  if  they  may  n't  bu'st  just  as 
much  as  they  please.  You  're  always  grumbling,  but  bloody  ready  to 
eat  'em.' 

Mr.  Cutbill  turned  very  red,  and  assumed  an  air  of  extreme  dig- 
nity, for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  any  ill  impression  which  this 
remark  might  have  made  on  the  clients.  At  the  same  time  he  told 
Mr.  Juniper  that  he  had  always,  up  to  that  time,  thought  him  a  gentle 
man.  In  reply  to  which,  Mr.  Juniper  informed  him  that  he  was  a 
*  poor  squirt,'  and  if  he  again  let  his  coat-tail  fall  in  his  shovel,  as  he 
was  doing  at  that  particular  moment,  he  would  set  it  on  fire. 

Farther  conversation  of  the  same  pleasant  character  might  have 
fdlow^d,  but  just  then  there  was  a  stir  in  the  inner  office. 

'  By  Jove !  there  he  is ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Cutbill.  *  Go  in,  Doctor, 
and  you.  Sir,'  said  he,  bowing  to  his  companion.  'Quick! — don't 
wait  for  him  to  come  here,  or  there  '11  be  the  deuce  to  pay.  That 
Juniper,'  he  added,  sinking  his  voice,  '  do  n't  care  a  straw  how  much  of 
a  row  he  kicks  up,  because  I'm  head-clerk,  and  take  all  the  blame. 
Mum ! '  said  he,  placing  his  finger  significantly  on  his  lips,  and  favoring 
the  doctor  with  an  infinite  series  of  sudden,  sharp  winks.  At  the  same 
time  he  seized  a  law  book,  and  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  an 
intense  perusal  of  its  contents.  The  door  of  the  inner  room  opened, 
and  a  voice  said,  *  Good  morning.'  Then  a  man  passed  through,  nod- 
ded slightly  to  Mr.  Cutbill,  who  bowed  deferentially,  and  went  out. 

Without  waiting  for  any  farther  suggestion,  the  doctor  and  his  com- 
panion ushered  themselves  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fisk. 

He  was  a  small  man,  thin  and  wrinkled,  with  a  large  prominent  and 
bright  eye.  His  hair  was  matted  and  twisted  in  every  direction,  from 
a  habit  of  running  his  fingers  through  it,  when  in  deep  thought ;  but 
other  than  this,  there  was  nothing  peculiar  about  him,  except  an 
immoderately  large  shirt  collar,  which  stuck  up  under  his  ears,  appa- 
rently supporting  his  head  on  his  shoulders.  The  table  in  front  of 
of  him  was  covered  with  bundles  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape,  either 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  perused,  or  laid  aside  afler  having  been  read ; 
and  a  great  many  loose  ones  were  strewed  around  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. All  the  chairs  in  his  immediate  vicinity  were  covered  with 
open  law-books  with  the  faces  down,  and  some  were  even  lying  on  the 
floor.  Before  him  was  a  paper  on  which  he  had  been  writing.  When 
they  entered,  being  deeply  engaged  in  investigating  the  various  means 
by  which  an  insurance  company  might  receive  a  premium  of  insurance^ 
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and  in  case  of  fire  not  pay  their  pdicy,  he  did  not  look  up  until  Doctor 
Thurston  spoke. 

'  Ah !  Doctor !  I  'm  glad  to  see  jou.  Sit  down,'  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  chair. 

'  This  is  Mr.  Francis  Wharton,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,'  said  the 
other,  by  way  of  introducing  his  companion ;  '  an  intimate  friend  of 
Miss  Crawford.' 

The  lawyer  looked  significantly  at  the  person  thus  presented  to  his 
notice,  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  again  requested  them  to  be  seated. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  a  chair  opposite,  and  without  speaking, 
looked  at  them,  as  if  to  know  the  object  of  their  visit 

*  I  came  here  on  the  same  business  about  which  Doctor  Thurston  has 
already  spoken  to  you,'  said  Wharton,  in  reply  to  the  look  which 
seemed  more  particularly  directed  to  him. 

Mr.  Fisk  merely  bowed. 

*  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  particulars  were  fully  detailed  then.' 

'  It  would  be  well  to  mention  them  again,'  said  JMlr.  Fisk,  quietly. 
As  he  said  this,  he  pursed  his  mouth  up  into  a  point,  and  folding  his 
hands  on  the  top  of  his  head,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  wall.  He  did  not  speak  nor  move  until  Wharton  had  given 
the  whole  history  of  the  claim  set  up  by  Bolton,  and  of  his  two  inter- 
views with  Miss  Crawford.  He  mentioned  that  until  that  will  was 
produced,  nothing  had  ever  transpired  to  make  them  suppose  her  other 
than  her  father  had  always  represented  her  to  be,  his  legitimate  child. 
When  he  had  got  through,  Mr.  Fisk  sat  up  in  his  chair. 

'  And  you  wish  me  to  resist  the  probate  of  that  will  ? '  said  he,  as 
composedly  as  if  resisting  the  probate  of  wills  was  an  every-day  matter 
with  him. 

*  Most  certainly ! '  interrupted  Doctor  Thurston,  who  had  held  in  as 
long  as  his  nature  would  permit ;  '  most  certainly  we  do ! '  repeated 
he  warmly,  and  thumping  hrs  cane  on  the  floor. 

'  On  what  grounds  ? '  inquired  the  other,  nibbing  a  pen,  and  laying  it 
on  the  table,  in  readiness  to  continue  his  writing  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  gone. 

*  On  the  ground  that  it  is  a  forgery.' 

Mr.  Fisk  gave  a  slight  and  unsatisfactory  cough,  and  then  said: 
*  What  proof  have  you  %  * 

Doctor  Thurston  started  up,  and  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
room.  *  Proof,  proof,'  exclaimed  he ;  *  the  will  itself  proves  it.  On 
the  very  face  of  it,  it  is  a  foul,  glaring  lie.  Doesn't  it  set  forth  this 
girl,  my  own  little  Ellen  Crawford,  as  illegitimate !  What  could  be 
more  false  than  that  ? ' 

'Perhaps  she  is,'  said  Mr.  Fisk,  with  a  quiet  smile;  and  not  a  little 
amused  at  the  fiery  old  man,  who  paced  up  and  down  the  room  like  a 
lion  at  bay. 

'My  God!  Helen  Crawford  illegitimated  Haven't  I  known  her 
since  she  was  no  higher  than  my  knee?  —  very  shortly  before  her 
mother's  death?  Didn't  her  mother  on  her  death-bed  call  me  to 
her,  and  put  that  little  child  in  my  arms  and  bless  it,  and  beg  me  to 
love  and  watch  over  it  as  if  it  were  my  own  1  —  and  have  n't  I  done 
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so  ?  Crusty  and  crabbed  an  old  fellow  as  I  am ^  has  n't  there  always 
been  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  her  ?  God  bless  her  1  and  do  n't  I 
love  that  dear  little  girl  more  than  all  the  world  beside?  Would  n't  I 
protect  her  with  my  heart's  blood?  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  who'd 
wrong  her  while  this  old  arm  can  strike  a  blow ! '  said  he,  clutching  his 
cane,  and  shaking  it  fiercely,  as  if  at  that  moment  he  would  have 
derived  intense  satisfaction  from  breaking  the  head  of  somebody.  '  I  '11 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Fisk,'  said  he,  striding  up  to  the  table,  and 
striking  his  hand  vehemently  on  a  pile  of  law  papers,  and  thereby 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust ;  '  if  she 's  illegitimate,  so  am  I ; '  and  he  again 
struck  his  fist  down^  as  if  he  had  driven  a  nail  home  and  was  clench- 
ing it. 

'  Did  you  see  her  mother  married  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Fisk  ;  '  did  you 
ever  know  any  one  who  did  ?  —  or  did  you  ever  see  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Did  you  ever  see  the  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony  ? ' 

'  How  could  I  ?  He  died  very  shortly  after  it ;  before  I  knew  the 
family.' 

'  Did  you  know  his  name  ?  —  and  did  you  ever  see  the  church-record 
containing  the  memorandum  of  their  marriage  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Do  you  know  in  what  church  it  was  performed,  or  in  what  city  ? ' 

*No.' 

'Then  you  know  nothing  about  it,'  replied  Mr.  Fisk,  'nor  whether  it 
is  true  or  not.  Her  father  in  his  will  says  she  is  a  natural  child ;  and 
he  certainly  ought  to  know  something  about  it.' 

'  What's  to  be  done  then?'  demanded  the  doctor,  impatiently. 

*  I  '11  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  although  the  character  of  this 
Bolton  is  bad  enough  to  justify  suspicion  of  the  worst  kind,  still  noth- 
ing can  be  done  without  proof;  and  it  would  be  wofse  than  useless  to 
advance  so  sweeping  a  charge  as  that  of  forgery,  unless  we  have  strong 
testimony  to  support  it.  You  must  ascertain  if  possible  whether  Mr. 
Crawford  was  really  married  to  his  daughter's  mother ;  also  when  and 
where ;  the  name  of  the  clergyman,  and  of  those  present  at  the  cere- 
mony;  and  whether  any  of  them  are  still  living ;  if  a  marriage  certificate 
was  made  out,  who  saw  it,  and  what  has  become  of  it.  Any  thing  that 
will  tend  to  substantiate  Miss  Crawford's  legitimacy  will  be  useful  of 
course  only  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  will.  You  might  also  learn 
whether  Mr.  Crawford  at  any  time  made  a  previous  will,  and  how  he 
disposed  of  his  property  in  it ;  and  how  he  there  mentions  his  daughter. 
When  you  are  able  to  give  me  more  definite  information  on  these 
points,  I  shall  be  able  to  advise  you  more  effectually.  Your  opponent 
is  a  vigilant  fellow,  and  one  who  manages  his  cards  adroitly;  and  I  will 
frankly  tell  you  that  I  fear  you  will  find  the  proof  of  these  matters  not 
so  clear  as  you  imagine ;  for  you  may  be  sure  that  Bolton  sifled  this 
thing  thoroughly,  and  knew  the  strength  of  your  testimony  to  a  hair, 
before  he  committed  himself  so  boldly  as  he  has  done.  He  is  shrewd, 
sagacious,  and  unprincipled,  and  would  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish 
his  ends.' 
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'  Depend  on  it  he  never  offered  to  marry  Miss  Crawford  without 
Bome  ulterior  object.  He  was  afraid  of  her.  I  'd  stake  my  life  on  itl ' 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  earnestly. 

'  It  looks  suspicious  indeed/  replied  the  lawyer,  drumming  with  his 
fingers  on  the  table.     '  Who  did  you  say  were  the  witnesses? ' 

'  Two  fellows  I  never  heard  of,  nor  ever  heard  him  speak  of.  I  forget 
their  names.' 

'He  has  not  yet  applied  for  letters  testamentary,  I  suppose  1'  asked 
the  lawyer. 

'  I  do  n't  know,'  replied  Doctor  Thurston,  '  but  I  think  not.  He  told 
Miss  Crawford  he  intended  to.     She  has  not  heard  from  him  since.' 

*  She  being  illegitimate,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  cite  her.' 

He  drummed  on  the  table  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  rising  to 
give  them  a  hint  that  they  had  occupied  enough  of  his  time,  'I'll 
attend  to  it ;  and  you  must  n't  fail  to  communicate  any  thing  you  may 
learn.     Good  morning.' 

He  bowed  as  he  spoke,  and  neither  the  doctor  nor  his  companion 
having  any  thing  more  to  communicate,  they  took  their  leave. 


CRAPTSB    ITII. 


'  Now  then  to  my  work  ! '  muttered  the  Attorney,  a  few  days  after 
his  interview  with  Miss  Crawford ;  '  there 's  nothing  left  but  law,  and 
all  depends  on  skill  and  manaseraent.' 

Now  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  compromise,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  advance,  and  support  his  claim  at  all  hazards,  and  to  abide 
the  event,  whatever  it  might  be,  he  was  a  different  man ;  cold,  calm, 
and  calculating.  He  measured  every  difficulty,  fortified  every  weak 
part  of  his  cause,  and  shutting  his  eyes  to  those  things  which  he  knew 
might  happen,  to  blast  him,  but  which  he  could  not  prevent,  he  waited 
patiently  for  the  result.  He  lost  no  time  in  presenting  the  will  for  pro- 
bate ;  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  apprehension,  he  caused  a  citation 
to  be  served  on  Miss  Crawford,  apprizing  her  of  the  time  when  the  will 
would  be  proved,  and  summoning  her  to  attend.  These  steps  taken^ 
nothing  more  could  be  done  for  fifteen  days,  as  the  law  required  the 
lapse  of  that  space  of  time  between  the  serving  of  the  citation  and  the 
proving  of  the  will ;  and  fifteen  days  of  intense  anxiety  they  were  to 
bolton. 

In  the  mean  while,  neither  the  friends  nor  the  counsel  of  Miss  Craw- 
ford had  been  idle,  although  they  kept  their  operations  profoundly  quiet 
On  questioning  her,  they  learned  that  her  father  had  frequently  spoken 
of  his  marriage  with  her  mother,  and  had  mentioned  that  she  was  poor, 
and  an  orphan  at  the  time,  and  Uiat  from  opposition  on  the  part  of  his 
parents,  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  in  secret,  and  with  none 
present  except  the  clergyman  and  two  witnesses.  She  had  never  heard 
the  names  either  of  the  clergyman  or  of  those  who  were  present,  nor 
had  she  seen  her  mother's  marriage  certificate.  She  knew  that  she 
had  once  possessed  one,  but  she  believed  it  to  be  lost  In  the  course 
of  their  investigations,  however,  they  stumbled  upon  a  will  made  by 
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Mr.  Crawford,  several  years  previoas  to  his  death,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned Helen  Crawford  as  his  only  child  by  his  wife  Catherine,  and  left 
her  sole  heir  to  all  his  property.  On  this  document,  however,  there 
was  a  memorandum,  stating  that  it  had  been  revoked  by  a  will  of  a 
later  date,  which  they  were  unable  to  find. 

These  facts  having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Fisk,  fairly  awakened 
his  suspicions,  and  he  knuckled  down  to  his  work  in  good  earnest.  He 
set  on  foot  inquiries  respecting  the  character  of  Wilkins  and  Higgs,  by 
which  he  discovered  that  they  were  men  of  the  worst  possible  reputa- 
tion ;  familiar  with  crime,  and  the  intimates  of  those  who  followed  it  as 
a  regular  means  of  livelihood ;  and  as  he  proceeded  in  his  investiga- 
tions, many  other  little  matters  leaked  out  respecting  thd  habits  of 
those  two  gentlemen,  which  in  all  probability  they  would  have  preferred 
should  remain  in  obscurity,  or  known  only  to  themselves.  By  his 
ingenuity  also,  a  friendly  communication  was  opened  with  persons 
frequentmg  the  same  haunts  with  the  two  confederates,  and  several  of 
them  were  paid  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  motions  and  conversation,  and 
report  what  they  dropped  to  the  watchful  lawyer.  But  little  however 
was  gained  in  this  way ;  for  Wilkins  was  too  sullen  and  moody;  and 
Higgs  too  much  on  his  guard,  to  let  any  thing  escape  that  might  impli- 
cate them.  They  however  were  several  times  traced  to  the  lawyer's 
office,  and  had  once  or  twice  been  observed  in,  earnest  and  excited  con- 
versation with  him  in  the  street. 

The  visits  of  Wilkins  to  the  widow  had  likewise  been  observed,  and 
as  they  were  frequent,  Mr.  Fisk  naturally  supposed  that  his  intimacy  in 
the  family  must  be  great ;  and  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  leaving 
nothing  untried,  he  determined  to  spring  a  mine  in  that  quarter. 
Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  about  nine  o'clock  one  cold  frosty 
morning,  a  stout  man  with  a  pimpled  face  verging  into  purple  toward 
the  end  of  his  nose,  opened  the  door  of  a  small  tavern  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Centre-street,  and  stepped  into  the  open  air.  He  looked  up 
and  down  the  street,  then  at  the  sky ;  stamped  his  thick  cane  shod  with 
iron  heavily  on  the  pavement,  and  cleared  his  throat ;  after  which  he 
deliberately  placed  his  cane  under  his  arm,  and  buttoned  his  coat  up  to 
his  chin.     This  done,  he  turned  slowly  round,  and  looked  in  the  door. 

'Come  along  you  cuss,  will  yer?  P'raps  you're  waiting  for  a 
perswader.  If  y'  are,  ye  '11  get  it,  blast  yer ! '  And  he  shook  his  heavy 
stick  insinuatingly  at  the  object  of  his  remarks. 

Thus  encouraged,  a  large  white  bull-dog  walked  to  the  door  with  a 
step  as  deliberate  as  that  of  his  master,  stared  up  and  down  the  street, 
then  at  the  sky,  the  same  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  him  had 
done  ;  after  which  he  seated  himself  on  end,  and  looked  pleasantly  up 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Rawley,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  volley  of 
epithets  which  that  gentleman  was  just  then  showering  upon  him,  and 
as  if  he  wished  him  not  to  hurry  himself  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Rawley  having  unbottled  his  anger,  pulled  the  door  of  his  house 
to,  put  his  stick  under  his  arm,  and  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets,  walked  briskly  down  the  street,  followed  by  Wommut,  who 
kept  so  close  to  his  heels  that  it  seemed  a  matter  of  some  singularity 
that  his  nose  escaped  collision  with  them. 
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Mr.  Rawley  walked  on  for  some  distance,  when  suddenly  he  stopped 
and  uncorked  again :  '  Come  along,  you  cuss  1  —  you  in^er^nal  cuss ! 
Must  I  be  a  bustin'  my  lungs  all  day  a  callin'  arter  you  1 ' 

These  remarks  were  addressed  to  Wommut,  who  was  again  delin- 
quent, and  who  had  paused  at  the  corner  to  watch  the  progress  of  a 
fight  which  was  going  on  between  two  small  dogs,  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur,  who  seemed  desirous  of  dropping  a  hint  or  two  to  them  on 
the  subject. 

*  Come,  I  say ! "  shouted  Mr.  Rawley,  brandishing  his  cudgel. 
Wommut  approached  in  an  oblique  direction,  which  brought  him  a 

little  nearer  his  master,  and  a  great  deal  nearer  the  combatants,  and 
then  paused  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  his  master,  winked  his 
eyes  slowly,  and  made  a  painful  effi>rt  at  swallowing,  which  showed  that 
his  feelings  were  deeply  intorested. 

*  Come  here,  will  yer  ? '  bawled  out  Mr.  Rawley. 

Wommut  deliberated  a  moment,  then  pitched  headlong  into  the 
fight,  and  shook  both  dogs  violently,  by  which  piece  of  exercise,  being 
apparently  much  relieved,  he  went  to  within  twenty  feet  of  his  master, 
and  placidly  seated  himself,  waiting  for  him  to  go  on. 

'  Have  n't  I  brung  you  up  in  in  the  best  of  'ciety,  yer  brute  yer  t 
and  is  this  the  way  you  're  going  for  to  disgrace  me,  by  stickin'  your 
ugly  muzzle  into  every  wnlgar  rumpus  atwixt  all  low-lived  mongrels 
you  meet,  and  you  a  reg'lar  thoroughbred  bull  ?  Do  it  agin,  that 's 
all ;  do  it  agin  1 ' 

And  Mr.  Rawley  shook  his  stick  ferociously  at  the  dog,  who  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance,  until  his  master  had  become  somewhat  mollified, 
after  which  he  gradually  narrowed  the  space  between  them,  until  he 
followed  as  before,  with  his  nose  almost  touching  his  heel. 

It  was  a  fine  cold  morning.  The  air  was  quiet;  the  sun  shone 
cheerily,  and  every  thing  looked  gay  and  bright.  Even  the  M  houses 
in  that  ruinous  part  of  the  city  had  a  fresh  appearance.  Mr.  Rawley 
walked  sturdily  on,  thumping  his  cane  on  the  stones  until  they  rang, 
and  clearing  his  throat  manfdly.  He  struck  into  Chatham-street,  and 
along  that  thoroughfare  he  directed  his  course,  jostling  his  way  among 
the  crowd,  and  giving  way  for  nobody.  Through  Chatham-street, 
along  the  Park,  and  down  Broadway  he  kept  on,  and  close  at  his  heels 
followed  Wommut,  until  they  came  near  Wall-street,  a  few  blocks 
above  which  Mr.  Rawley  turned  off  into  Nassau.  It  was  early  in  the 
day,  and  that  narrow  street  was  thronged  with  pec^le,  among  whom 
he  drifted  on,  until  he  came  to  the  small  two-story  building,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  Mr.  Fisk  kept  his  sign,  and  in  the  inside  of  which  he 
kept  his  ofBce. 

He  ascended  the  outer  steps,  and  pulled  open  the  door  at  the  foot  of 
the  inner  staircase. 

'Go  up ! '  said  he,  holding  open  the  door,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  dog. 

In  obedience  to  his  hint,  and  aided  by  the  application  of  Mr.  Raw- 
ley's  foot,  which  accompanied  it,  Wommut  preceded  his  master,  until 
he  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  where  he  gave  a  short  asthmatic 
cough,  and  seated  himself. 


L.  . 
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*  Is  this  'ere  where  Mr.  Fisk  keeps  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Rawley,  after  he 
had  attained  the  same  eminence  with  the  dog,  and  looking  very  hard  at 
Mr.  Cutbill,  who  was  looking  equally  hard  at  Wommut. 

'This  is  his  office/  replied  the  head-clerk,  continuing  his  earnest 
gaze  at  the  dog. 

Mr.  Rawley,  on  receiving  the  answer,  took  off  his  hat  and  placed  it 
on  the  floor,  laid  his  stick  beside  it,  pulled  off  his  gloves  and  threw 
them  in  his  hat,  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  shook  it  gently,  after  which 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  dirty  spectacle  case,  and  an  equally  dirty 
pocket-book  of  a  large  size.  Laying  the  last  on  his  knee,  he  opened 
the  first,  and  fixing  a  pair  of  iron  spectacles  carefully  on  his  nose,  he 
proceeded  to  unstrap  the  pocket-book,  from  which  he  took  a  letter,  and 
without  saying  a  word  reached  it  to  Mr.  Cutbill.  Having  successfully 
accomplished  this  feat,  with  equal  deliberation  he  replaced  the  pocket- 
book,  and  spectacles,  buttoned  his  breeches  pocket,  pulled  down  his 
waist-coat,  and  stared  Mr.  Cutbill  full  in  the  face. 

That  gentleman  read  the  letter  through,  and  then  said : 

'  Oh,  Sir,  you  're  Mr.  Rawley  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  that  individooal.'  And  Mr.  Rawley  looked  as  if 
asking,  *  And  now  that  you  know  it,  what  you  going  to  do  about  it  1  * 

'  I  *m  delighted  to  see  you ;  and  so  will  Mr.  Fisk  be,'  said  Mr.  Cut- 
bill,  advancing,  and  rubbing  his  hands.  '  We  were  quite  anxious  to  see 
you,  indeed  we  were.     A  fine  dog  that.  Sir,  a  very  fine  dog  I ' 

*  He  t$  a  fine  dog,'  replied  Mr.  Rawley,  with  some  emphasis ;  '  a 
remarkably  fine  one.' 

'  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  finer.     A  pointer,  I  think  ? ' 
'  No  Sir ;  a  bull  —  a  regular  bull ;  a  real  out-and-outer.' 

*  Fine  fellow !  —  fine  fellow  !  Poor  pup  —  pup — pup ! '  said  Mr. 
Cutbill,  looking  insinuatingly  at  Wommut,  and  patting  his  own  knee, 
by  way  of  hinting  to  him  that  his  intentions  were  fi'iendly.  '  Is  he 
vicious  ?     I  hope  he  ai'n't.' 

'  He  wicious !  Let  me  catch  him  a-being  wicious — that 's  all !  He 
never  killed  nobody.  He  used  a  young  nigger  rather  rough  last  fall, 
and  bit  a  hole  in  the  bowels  of  a  small  Irish  infant ;  but  it  was  all  in 
play.     He 's  the  best  naturedest  dog  in  the  world,  if  you  let  him  alone.' 

'  Oh !  we  wo'n't  disturb  him  then,'  said  Mr.  Cutbill,  increasing  the 
distance  between  himself  and  the  amiable  animal ;  '  we  wo'n't  notice 
him  ;  but  he 's  a  prodigiously  fine  dog.  I  think  Mr.  Fisk  is  at  leisure 
to  see  you ;  and  you  had  better  go  in  and  take  him  with  you.  I  'm 
sure  Mr.  Fisk  will  admire  him ;  he  's  such  a  noble  specimen  —  so  like 
a  lion.  If  he  do  n't  like  my  looking  at  him,  I  wo'n't.  He  looks  as  if  he 
did  n't.' 

'  It  ai'nt  you  that 's  a  'citing  him,'  replied  Mr.  Rawley.  '  It 's  that 
chap  there,'  said  he,  pointing  to  Mr.  Juniper,  who  was  saluting  the  dog 
with  sundry  pellets  of  chewed  paper,  ejected  through  a  tube ;  while 
Wommut,  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  his  nose  was  beset  by  divers 
fiies  of  a  species  hitherto  unknown,  kept  snapping  in  every  direction. 
*  Let  me  tell  you  this,  my  chicken/  continued  Mr.  Rawley,  *  if  you  've 
cut  your  wisdom  grinders,  you  '11  let  that  animal  alone ;  for  when  his 
dander 's  fairly  riz  he'sh  — 11  for  assault  and  battery.     A  gen'leman 
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worried  that  same  dog  one  fine  day,  and  the  next  year  that  same 
gen'leman  wore  a  wooden  leg.     I  only  mention  the  fact ;  that 's  all.' 

*  Mr.  Juniper,  for  God's  sake  do  n't  disturb  the  animal ! '  exclaimed 
Mr.  Cutbill,  eani(|||tly;  'of  all  abominable  things,  cruelty  to  dumb 
beasts  is  the  worst  Poor  fellow  1  poor  fellow !  I  hope  he  do  n't  make 
mistakes  when  he 's  excited,  and  bite  the  wrong  person  ? ' 

'  Not  often ;  but  he  does  sometimes,  'specially  when  he 's  aggravated 
about  the  nose.' 

'  Indeed  I  ah !  I  think  you  had  better  step  in  the  next  room ;  Mr. 
Fisk  will  see  you  at  once.  He 's  very  anxious  to.  Walk  in  sir ;  do 
walk  in.  Take  the  dog  with  you ;  a  splendid  animal !  —  beautiful !  —  a 
perfect  study ! '  And  Mr.  Cutbill  fairly  bowed  Mr.  Rawley  and  his 
companion  into  the  back  office  and  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Rawley  remained  for  some  time  shut  up  with  Mr.  Fisk,  and 
when  he  came  out  both  he  and  Wommut  wore  an  air  of  profound  mys- 
tery. He  looked  at  Mr.  Cutbill,  and  then  strode  down  the  steps  with- 
out saying  a  word.  Wommut  had  already  descended  two  steps,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  example,  when  he  detected  Mr.  Juniper  in  the  act  of 
throwing  the  covei  of  a  book  at  his  head ;  and  turning  short  round,  was 
ascending  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  gentlemanly  notice  of  the  aggres- 
sion, when  he  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Rawley.  He  paused 
on  the  top  step,  looked  Mr.  Juniper  full  in  the  face,  raised  his  upper  lip, 
and  favored  him  with  a  sarcastic  smile  which  displayed  all  his  teeth, 
and  then  quietly  descended  the  steps,  and  made  his  egress  from  the 
door,  being  somewhat  aided  therein,  as  in  his  ascent,  by  a  kick  from 
his  master. 

That  gentleman  now  directed  his  course  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
He  did  not  stop  at  his  own  tavern,  but  dodged  in  and  out  of  various 
places  in  obscure  parts  of  the  town.  He  had  undertoned  gossipings  in 
comers  with  several  suspicious  fellows,  apparently  obtainmg  but  little 
satisfaction  to  his  inquiries.  He  then  went  to  Wilkins'  house  and  had 
a  long  and  mysterious  conversation  with  the  red-headed  lodger  on  the 
second  floor,  who  treated  him  with  singular  deference.  Thence  he  di- 
rected his  steps  to  a  small  house  in  the  Bowery ;  and  very  shortly  after 
might  have  been  seen  holding  by  the  button  no  less  a  person,  than 
Aaron,  the  drab-colored  body-guard  of  Mrs.  Dow.  Their  colloquy 
must  have  been  most  satisfactory,  for  he  chuckled  and  laughed  to  him- 
self as  he  left  him,  and  snapped  his  fingers,  and  swore  lustily  at  the 
dog,  which  last  demonstration  of  pleasure  he  did  not  intermit  until  he 
reached  his  own  house. 

What  the  nature  of  the  conversation  was,  has  not  transpired ;  but 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening  succeeding  it  Aaron  was  observed  to 
wear  an  air  of  profound  and  uneasy  gravity.  He  shook  his  head  omi- 
nously in  the  kitchen,  and  threw  out  so  many  cloudy. hints  that  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  who  should  be  nameless,  but  whom  they  all  knew,  and 
particularly  Mrs..  Dow,  and  who  came  in  and  out  of  a  certain  house  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  and  spoke  to  a  certain  respectable  man-servant  as  if 
he  were  a  dog,  would  '  get  his  bitters  soon,'  that  the  red-haired  cook 
with  prominent  teeth,  to  use  her  own  expression,  *  was  ready  to  bu'st 
with  cur'osity.' 
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A  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Aaron  thrust  his  head  in 
the  little  parlor,  (where  Mrs.  Dow  was  dozing  over  a  large  Bible  and  a 
small  prayer-book,  with  a  small  stove  under  her  feet,)  to  see  what  the 
hour  was.  Eight  o'clock  came,  then  nine ;  a  quarter  after,  then  half 
after,  and  at  last  ten.  As  the  clock  struck,  Mrs.  Dow  lighted  an  un- 
der-sized lamp,  with  a  particularly  large  extinguisher  attached  to  it  by 
a  brass  chain,  and  examined  all  the  windows,  doors,  and  latches,  to  see 
that  they  were  properly  secured.  Having  satisfied  herself  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  having  thrust  a  long  sharp-pointed  stick  violently  under 
every  chair,  9ofa,  and  side-board,  and  into  every  dark  closet  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  and  having  closely  scrutinized  every  drawer  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  contain  any  thing  larger  than  a  rat  in  the  last  stage 
of  decline,  she  felt  morally  certain  that  there  were  no  hidden  interlopers 
in  the  house ;  and  accordingly  took  herself  off  to  bed,  first  giving  Aaron 
a  particular  charge  not  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  in  any  accidental  man- 
ner whatever. 

No  sooner  did  Aaron  hear  the  door  of  her  room  double  locked,  and 
the  bolt  drawn,  than  he  clapped  his  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head  and 
sallied  out ;  and  being  somewhat  flurried  at  the  stealthy  nature  of  this 
proceeding,  he  ran  with  all  his  might,  two  blocks  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  what  he  wished  to  take  before  he  stopped  to  think.  He  then 
paused,  buhoned  his  coat  up  to  his  chin,  fixed  his  hat  firmly  on  his 
head,  and  changed  his  course. 

The  crowd  had  begun  to  thin  off  from  the  more  public  stre/ets ;  and 
the  narrow  ones  were  comparatively  quiet  and  deserted.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  Aaron  had  ventured  out  at  such  an  unseemly  hour,  and  his 
courage  being  of  the  passive  rather  than  the  active  kind,  he  began  to 
feel  far  fi'om  comfortable  at  the  loneliness  about  him.  He  kept  a  wary 
eye  on  all  the  dark  corners,  and  gave  a  wide  berth  to  every  alley  ;  which 
he  felt  certain  was  a  lurking  place  for  tall  black-bearded  ruffians  armed 
with  ropes,  ready  to  sally  out  and  strangle  him  on  the  spot,  pack  him 
up  in  an  empty  pork  barrel,  and  sell  him  to  an  eminent  physician,  who 
would  ask  no  questions,  but  would  quietly  boil  him  down,  and  make  a 
skeleton  of  him  before  that  time  to-morrow  night.  At  length  he  came 
to  a  street  more  dimly  lighted  than  the  others,  and  at  the  corner  of  this 
he  stopped.  It  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards ; 
but  within  that  space  there  was  no  one  stirring. 

'  Here 's  a  go ! '  muttered  he,  looking  suspiciously  about ;  '  a  wery 
lonesome  street !  How  a  man  might  be  invited  to  die  here,  wiolent  1 
It  smells  of  murder  and  arson,  and  sich.  No  matter,'  said  he,  clearing 
his  throat  very  loud,  and  straightening  himself  up :  '  I  'm  under  diwine 
pertection  here  as  well  as  in  my  bed ;  though  it  does  strike  me  that  di- 
wine pertection  in  my  bed  is  a  securer  kind  of  pertection  than  diwine 
pertection  just  in  this  neighborhood.' 

He  continued  standing  still  for  full  ten  minutes,  as  if  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  some  person.  But  the  only  one  who  did  make  his  appear- 
ance being  a  single  man  of  a  very  cut-throat  expression,  who  loitered 
slowly  past  him,  his  resolution  was  fast  evaporating. 

*  If  he  is  n't  here  in  five  minutes  more,'  he  muttered,  *  I  'm  off.' 

To  employ  his  thoughts  during  that  interval,  he  very  devoutly  struck 
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into  a  hymn,  which  considering  all  circumstances,  he  was  delivering 
with  a  great  fervor,  when  a  gruff  Voice  exclaimed  in  his  ear : 

'  What  yer  raisin'  such  a  row  about  ?  If  there  is  a  land  of  pure  de- 
light, where  saints  infernal  dwell,  as  you  're  tellin'  aU  this  'ere  neighr 
borhood,  this  ain't  it' 

*  Is  it  you,  Mr.  Rawley  7 '  inquired  Aaron,  a  little  tremulously. 

*  To  be  sure  it  is ;  and  you  —  you  're  the  rummest  man  of  your  years 
I  ever  did  see.  Here 's  this  'ere  animal,'  said  he,  pointing  to  his  dog, 
*  has  been  a  wantin'  to  walk  into  your  mutton  ever  since  we  turned  the 
corner.  He  hates  melancholy  tunes,  and  supposed  you  wanted  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  him.' 

'  It  is  a  lonely  spot,  and  a  savage,'  replied  Aaron  gravely. 

*  Pshaw !  come  along !  There  ain't  much  danger  when  you  'v€  got 
him  with  you ; '  and  Mr.  Rawley  nodded  his  head  toward  Wommut  as 
he  spoke. 

Without  farther  remark,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  rapidly 
on,  (followed  by  his  dog  and  Aaron,  who  took  especial  care  to  keep  un- 
der the  wing  of  so  valiant  a  protector,)  until  he  had  crossed  Broadway, 
and  found  himself  in  front  of  a  large  house  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hudson-Square.     Here  he  stopped. 

'  You  wait  here  till  I  call  you,'  said  he.  He  ascended  the  steps, 
rang  the  door-bell  violently,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  ushered  into  a 
richly-furnished  room.  At  a  table  sat  Mr.  Fisk  engaged  in  writing. 
A  number  of  papers  were  unfolded  in  front  of  him ;  and  one  or  two 
law-books. were  lying  open,  as  if  he  had  just  been  referring, to  them. 

He  looked  up  as  Mr.  Rawley  entered,  but  did  not  speak  or  rise. 

Mr.  Rawley  deliberately  walked  to  the  table,  laid  his  cane  on  it,  and 
wiping  his  forehead  with  a  cotton  handkerchief  which  he  drew  from  his 
hat,  said : 

'  I  've  brung  the  indiwidooal.' 

*  Who  1 '  demanded  Mr.  Fisk. 

*  Him — the  widder's  man  —  the  one  we  was  arter." 

*  Where  is  he  ? ' 

'  In  the  street  You  need  'nt  call  him  till  you  want  him.' 
'  I  want  him  now ;  beside,  he  might  get  tired  and  go  off.' 
There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  Aaron's  going  off, 
that  Mr.  Rawley  shut  his  eyes,  and  compressing  his  lips,  indulged  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  violent  internal  laughter,  which  threatened  to  shake  him 
to  pieces,  and  caused  his  stomach  to  quiver  and  undulate  like  a  large 
jelly. 

When  he  had  partly  recovered,  he  said : 

*  Bless  your  soul !  He  go  I  He  can 't !'  When  I  came  in,  I  tipped 
Wommut  a  wink ;  that  was  enough.  Let  him  go  off  arter  that,  that 's 
all.  If  he  does,  he  '11  leave  a  pound  of  man's  flesh  in  the  keeping  of 
that  there  waluable  animal.'  And  here  Mr.  Rawley  was  attacked  by 
another  violent  fit  of  merriment.  '  There  ain't  a  constable,'  he  con- 
tinued '  nor  deputy-sheriff  like  him  for  hanging  on.  A  bone  won't  buy 
him  off.  He  settles  all  the  quarrels  between  me  and  my  customers,  and 
seems  to  take  a  pride  in  it' 

Mr.  Fisk  then  told  him  that  as  it  was  growing  late,  and  it  would  be 
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better  to  introdace  Aaron  at  once.  Whereupon  Mr.  Rawley  vanished, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  followed  by  the  man-servant  and  Wom- 
mut.  The  latter  walked  stifBy  across  the  room,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  rug  directly  in  front  of  the  fire,  while  Aaron  paused  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Fisk  told  him  to  come  in,  and  to  take  a  chair,  which  he  did ;  and 
having  perched  himself  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  it,  attempted  to  look  about  him  with  an  air  of  total  unconcern, 
in  which  he  signally  failed.  Mr.  Rawley  in  the  mean  time  betook  him- 
self to  a  long  arm-chair,  planted  the  end  of  his  cane  firmly  on  the  floor, 
and  clasping  both  hands  over  the  head  of  it,  rested  his  chin  on  them, 
and  rolled  his  eyes  from  Aaron  to  the  lawyer  with  a  look  of  keen  and 
cunning  interest 

Mr.  Fisk,  after  a  few  casual  remarks,  during  which  Aaron  so  far  re- 
covered his  composure  as  to  seat  himself  comfortably,  asked  if  he  was 
acquainted  with  one  Qeorge  Wilkins. 

'  Of  course  I  am,'  replied  Aaron,  confidently :  '  have  n't  I  let  him  in 
at  the  widder's  twice  a  week  reg'lar,  except  the  two  months  he  was 
away  at  the  South  1  * 

Mr.  Fisk  made  a  memorandum  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  front  of  him. 
'  Now  Aaron,'  said  he, '  I  want  you  to  answer,  as  accurately  as  if  you 
were  under  oath,  all  that  I  shall  ask.     Tou  know  my  object,  I  suppose  V 

*  This  gen'leman,'  said  Aaron,  pointing  toward  Mr.  Rawley, '  says 
you  're  to  prevent  that  Wilkins  from  marrying  Mrs.  Dow,  the  widder. 
I  want  the  same  thing  too.' 

Mr.  Fisk  looked  at  Mr.  Rawley,  who  was  going  through  a  series  of 
the  most  extraordinary  contortions  of  countenance,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  a  hint  to  confirm  the  story  which  he  had  fabricated,  to  en- 
list Aaron  in  their  interest.  Then  without  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  extraordinary  performance,  he  said  : 

'  Such  was  not  our  purpose ;  although,  if  we  succeed,  Wilkins  will 
have  something  else  to  do  than  to  persecute  your  mistress  with  his  at- 
tentions ;  and  may  find  his  motions  somewhat  less  at  his  own  command 
than  they  have  hitherto  been.' 

Aaron  looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  then  uttered  with  an  interrogatory 
jerk  of  the  head  the  single  word  '  Penitentiary  ? ' 

Mr.  Fisk  nodded. 

*  Qo  on.  Sir  —  go  on  ! '  exclaimed  the  other,  rubbing  his  hands  vio- 
lently, and  giving  several  other  peculiar  indications  of  intense  satisfac- 
tion.    *  I  'm  ready.' 

'  Well  then,'  said  the  lawyer, '  to  save  time,  confine  your  answers 
strictly  to  the  questions  I  shall  ask.  You  mentioned  that  you  knew 
this  Wilkins?' 

'  I  do,'  replied  Aaron  laconically. 

^  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he ! ' 

'  Tall  man,  black  hair  and  whiskers ;  owdacious  and  rascally ;  bad 
cut  to  his  eye.' 

*  Wounded  in  the  eye  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Fisk. 
Aaron  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  did  not  understand. 

'  You  said  he  was  cut  in  the  eye,'  repeated  the  lawyer. 
'  I  did  n't,'  replied  Aaron,  energetically.     '  I  said  the  cut  of  his  eye 
was  bad.' 
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Here  Mr.  Rawley  laughed  so  prodigiously,  that  he  was  attacked  with 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing ;  whereupon  Wommut  rose,  and  walked  lei- 
surely around  the  table,  to  see  if  any  thing  was  required  in  his  line. 
Finding  that  there  was  not,  he  returned  to  the  rug,  where  he  remained 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  winking  and  blinking,  with  his  nose  so  close  to 
the  fire  that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open. 

When  Mr.  Rawley  became  somewhat  composed,  Mr.  Fisk  went  on 
with  his  inquiries. 

'  When  ilid  Wilkins  go  to  the  South  ? ' 

'  In  the  end  of  July  last.' 

*  Ah !  that 's  important.  You  're  sure  of  that  1 '  said  the  lawyer,  with 
some  animation. 

'  I  '11  swear  to  it,'  replied  Aaron,  resolutely. 

'  When  did  he  come  back  ? ' 

'  In  the  middle  of  September.  I  can  tell  the  very  day  when  I  get 
home.     I  made  a  note  of  it' 

Mr.  Fisk  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  appearance  of  still  greater  ani- 
mation. 

'  Are  you  sure  he  did  not  return  before  that  ? ' 

'  I  am,'  replied  Aaron ;  '  but  he  wrote  reg'lar.  His  letters  was  n't 
post-paid  nuiher.' 

'  How  do  you  know  he  wrote  them  ? ' 

Aaron,  acting  upon  the  well-known  principle  of  law  that  no  one  is 
obligea  to  criminate  himself,  remained  silent.  Mr.  Fisk  saw  the 
dilemma,  and  inquired  what  they  contained. 

'  Love,  of  the  sweetest  mixtur'.' 

'  Could  you  get  one  of  them  ? ' 

'It  can't  be  did,'  replied  the  other,  with  the  decided  manner  of  one 
who  felt  confident  of  what  he  asserted ;  '  it 's  totally  onpossible.  They  're 
under  lock  and  key,  in  the  red  box  with  her  best  teeth,  and  she 
keeps  the  key  herself.  Them  letters  was  of  the  urgentest  kind,'  said 
he,  with  increasing  animation ;  '  they  was  alarming  in  their  natur' ;  and 
what 's  to  be  did,  must  be  did  soon ;  for  it 's  not  onpossible  that  the 
widder  might  elope  with  him  if  it 's  put  off.  She 's  getting  dreadful 
desp'rate.' 

*  No  fear  of  that ! '  replied  Mr.  Fisk.  *  If  she  is  ready  Wilkins  is 
not.  He 's  married  already,  and  will  not  risk  taking  a  second  wife  un- 
till  he  gets  rid  of  the  first.' 

The  man-servant  rose  erect,  his  hair  bristling  nearly  as  straight  up  as 
himself,  as  he  exclaimed  : 

*  Married  !     Got  a  wife ! ' 
The  lawyer  nodded. 

Aaron  gave  a  rapid  flourish  of  the  right  leg,  intended  for  a  caper, 
snapped  his  fingers,  uttered  a  loud  laugh  which  terminated  in  a  whis- 
tle,* and  then  suddenly  recollecting  where  he  was,  stopped  short,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  the  opposite  wall,  as  if  he  had  just  made  some 
important  discovery  in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Fisk  waited  until  this  violent  effervescence  had  in  a  measure 
subsided,  and  then  said  :  '  I  wish  you  to  remember  that  this  conversa- 
tion is  strictly  confidential ;.  and  that  whatever  you  may  learn  from 
either  Mr.  Rawley  or  myself  respecting  Wilkins  or  his  associates  is  not 
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to  be  communicated  to  any  one,  and  least  of  all  to  Mrs.  Dow.  It  is 
not  our  intention  that  he  shall  escape  us,  or  be  enabled  to  carry  out  his 
designs  against  your  mistress  or  any  other  person;  but  in  order  to 
insure  success,  we  must  be  secret ;  for  if  our  plans  are  discovered 
before  they  are  ripe,  they  will  be  frustrated.' 

Aaron  promised  the  required  secrecy ;  and  a  long  conversation  then 
ibllowed  between  him  and  the  lawyer,  in  which  the  latter  learned  much 
respecting  the  habits  and  character  of  Wilkins ;  though  but  little  as  to 
that  of  his  companion  Higgs,  of  whom  Aaron  had  never  even  heard. 
Enough  however  had  been  elicited  to  satisfy  Mr.  Fisk  that  he  had 
obtained  a  clue  which  would  enable  Miss  Crawford  to  contend  success- 
fully against  the  will,  and  to  throw  upon  it  a  suspicion  of  forgery,  which 
he  imagined  it  impossible  that  they  could  remove. 

After  making  several  notes  and  memoranda,  he  threw  down  his  pen 
with  the  air  of  a  man  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  told  Aaron  that  he 
considered  his  information  of  much  importance,  and  appointed  a  time 
at  which  to  see  him  again.  He  then  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  he 
had  taken ;  and  said  that  he  would  not  detain  him  any  longer.  Aaron 
understood  this  as  a  hint  to  go  about  his  business ;  so  he  took  up  his 
hat,  and  being  again  assured  that  his  mistress  should  come  to  no  harm, 
and  once  more  enjoined  to  secrecy,  he  departed,  after  lingering  for  a 
moment,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Rawley  would  offer  to  accompany  him. 
That  gentleman  however  made  no  motion  of  the  kind  ;  so  he  set  out 
alone.  His  way  was  through  streets  dimly  lighted,  traversing  a  part  of 
the  city  notorious  for  crime  and  midnight  violence.  Stealing  along 
like  a  thief,  now  muttering  a  prayer,  now  an  exclamation  of  terror, 
and  now  startled  at  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps  as  they  echoed  on  the 
stone  pavement,  he  at  last  reached  the  door  of  his  home.  Cautiously 
unlocking  it,  and  closing  it  noiselessly,  he  stole  up  stairs  and  crept  into 
bed,  where  bis  heavy  breathing  soon  indicated  that  for  the  present  he 
was  at  rest. 


AH,       COME       TO       ME. 

Iir  deep  and  utter  loneliness, 
In  the  very  earnest  wretchedness 
or  sorrow  and  heart^wearlness, 
I  call  on  thee :  Ah !  come  to  me,  Mary. 

The  hours  that  once  flew  swiftly  by, 
Too  swift  indeed  when  thou  wast  nigh, 
Now  labor  onward  heavily: 
How  heavily  !    Ah !  come  to  me,  Mary. 

Come,  let  me  yield  me  to  thy  spell, 
For  oh !    I  love  —  how  truly  well 
These  quivering  lips,  these  hot  tears  tell, 
Couldst  thou  but  see  :   Ah  !  come  to  me,  Mary. 

Come  with  Ihy  smile  of  other  days. 
Come  with  thy* gentle,  winning  ways. 
Come  with  thy  gloom-dispelling  rays ! 
I  yeam  for  thee :  Ah !  come  to  me,  Mary. 
TOL.   XIZ.  35 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


God  the  Guakdian  or  the  Poor,  ahd  the  Bank  or  Faith  :  or  a  Diiplay  of  the 
Providences  of  God  which  have  at  sundry  times  attended  the  Author.  In  one 
volume.  8vo.  pp.  350.  Lowell,  (Mass.)  P.  D.  and  T.  S.  Edmands.  Boston: 
Saxton  AMD  Pierce. 

*  William  Huntington,  S.  S.,  Minister  of  the  Grospel  at  Providence  Chapel, 
Little  Titchfield-street  and  at  Monkwell-street  Meeting/  London,  and  the  author 
of  the  volume  whose  title  is  given  ahove,  is  one  of  that  class  of  groaning  and 
garrulous  gentlemen  of  whom  Sidney  Smith  wrote ;  one  of  those  didactic  artisans 
who  through  indolence  and  impudence  come  at  last  to  be  denominated  'gospel 
preachers  and  vital  clergymen,'  and  who  go  itinerating  about,  practically  to  set 
forth  how  narrow  is  the  interval  between  a  church  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Having 
tried  the  business  of  coal-heaving,  with  other  intellectual  avocations,  including 
cobbling,  our  Jack-at*all-trades  being  at  conventicle,  is  seized  with  'a  call'  as  he 
conceives  thenceforth  to  *  dispense  the  word.'  We  accordingly  soon  find  him 
assiduously  engaged  in  his  new  avocation  ;  itinerating,  preaching,  and  begging ;  in 
short  a  clerical  Jeremy  Diddler,  infinitely  more  accomplished  in  his  art  than  his 
great  prototype  ;  fancying,  moreover,  that  the  Almighty  has  an  etpecial  eye  upon 
his  temporal  wants ;  looking afler  his  wardrobe,  and  securing  him  little  conveniences 
of  various  sorts,  which  he  had  previously  intimated  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
obtain.  At  one  time  we  find  him  *  greatly  in  need  of  a  parsonic  livery ;'  and  hav- 
ing prayed  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  tells  us : 

**  A  few  days  after  this  I  wai  desired  to  call  at  a  fentleman'i  hoate  near  London.  Indeed  it  bad 
been  imprcMcd  on  my  mind  for  six  weeks  before,  that  God  would  uie  that  j^entientan  aa  an  initrument 
to  fbrniflh  me  with  my  next  suit.  And  ro  it  fell  out :  for,  when  I  chilled  on  him,  upon  leaving  hia  houae 
be  went  a  little  way  with  me  \  and  while  we  were  on  the  road  he  laid.  *  I  think  you  want  a  luit  of 
clothes.'  I  answered,  *  Yes,  Sir,  I  do ;  and  I  know  a  poor  man  that  would  be  verv  frlad  of  this  which 
I  have  on,  if  my  Master  would  furnish  me  with  another.'  When  we  parted  he  desired  me  to  call  on 
him  the  next  morning,  which  I  accordingly  did  ;  when  he  sent  a  tailor  into  the  room,  and  generously 
told  me  to  be  measured  for  what  cluthea  I  chose,  and  a  great-coat  also.  When  I  got  the  new,  I 
furnished  the  poor  man  with  m^  old  suit.  This  was  the  fourth  suit  of  apparel  that  my  Master  gave 
me  in  this  providential  manner,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  Thus  God,  who  kept  IsraePs  clothea 
from  waxing  old,  though  in  constant  use  for  forty  yean,  gave  me  a  new  suit  every  year." 

We  next  find  our  reverend  coal-heaver  complaining  that  travelling  on  foot  from 
pillar  to  post,  preaching  twenty  or  thirty  *  sermons '  a  week,  is  no  joke ',  and  he 
adds,  reasonably  enough : 

"  Finding  myself  wholly  unable  to  perform  ail  his  labor,  I  went  to  prayer,  and  besoqght  God  to  give 
ne  more  strength,  less  work,  and  a  hone.    I  uaed  my  frojfer*  aa  gonnen  uae  their  «in«eb;  taminf 
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them  everj  way  u  the  Tarioiu  oasee  reqaired.  I  then  hired  a  hone  to  ride  to  town  ;  and,  when  I 
came  there,  went  to  put  him  up  at  Mr.  Jackson'*  live rj^ -stables,  near  the  chapel,  in  Margaret  street; 
but  the  oetler  told  me  thny  had  not  room  to  take  him  m.  I  asked  if  his  master  was  in  the  yard.  He 
said,  yes.  I  desired  to  see  him  ;  and  hu  told  me  he  could  not  take  the  horse  in.  I  was  then  going  out 
of  the  yard,  when  he  stepped  alVcr  me,  and  asked  If  I  was  the  p«*r«ion  that  preached  at  Margan^t-streot 
chapel.  I  told  him  I  was.  He  burst  into  tears,  saying  he  would  send  one  of  bis  own  horses  out  and 
take  mine  in  ;  and  informed  me  of  his  coming  one  night  to  hear  me  out  of  curiosity,  because  he  had 
been  informed  that  I  h.id  been  a  coal-heavei.  He  said  that  some  of  my  friends  had  been  gathering 
money  to  buy  me  a  horse,  and  that  he  gave  something  toward  him.  Directly  afler  I  found  the  horse 
was  bought  and  paid  for ;  and  one  person  gave  me  a  guinea  to  buy  a  bridle,  another  gave  me  two 
whips,  a  third  gave  roe  some  things  necessary  for  the  stable,  another  trusted  me  for  a  sadcfle  ;  and  here 
was  a  full  answer  to  my  prayer.  So  1  mounted  my  hoise  and  rode  home  \  and  he  turned  out  as  good 
an  animal  as  ever  was  rode.  I  believe  this  horse  was  the  gifl  of  God,  because  he  tells  me  in  liif 
word  that  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  his,  and  so  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  my  horse  could  have  spoken,  he  would  have  had  more  to  say  than  Balaam's  ass  ;  as  he 
might  have  said :  *  I  am  an  answer  to  my  master's  prayers  ;  I  live  by  my  master's  faith,  travel  with 
mysteries,  and  suffer  persecution,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what : '  for  many  a  stone  has  been  thrown 
at  him." 

Our  clerical  cobbler  need  not  have  gone  so  far  back  to  find  an  ass  that  had  more 
to  say  than  Balaam's,  and  much  less  to  the  purpose.  Meeting  with  such  invariable 
success  —  not  a  little  enhanced,  we  may  suppose,  by  emulous  auditors  of  his 
*  experiences '  in  this  kind  —  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  mendicant  divine 
continues  his  exertions : 

"  Having  now  had  my  horse  fbr  tome  time,  and  riding  a  great  deal  every  week,  I  soon  wore  my 
breeches  out,  as  they  were  not  fit  to  ride  in.  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  my  mentioning  the  word 
ftresrJkes,  which  I  should  have  avoided,  had  not  this  passage  of  scripture  o^Hruded  into  my  mind,  just  as 
I  had  resolved  in  my  own  thoughts  not  to  mention  this  kind  providence  of  God  :  *  And  thou  shah  make 
them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness  ;  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  shall  they  reach« 
And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron  and  upon  his  sons  when  they  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  conj^reira- 
tion,  or  when  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place ;  that  they  bear  not  iniquity 
and  die.  It  shall  be  a  statute  forever  unto  him  and  his  seed  alVer  him.'  •  <  .  <  When  I  came  to 
Ix>ndon  I  called  on  Mr.  Croucher,  a  shoe- maker  in  Shepherd's  Market,  who  told  me  a  parcel  was  left 
there  fbr  me^  but  what  it  was  he  knew  not.  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of  leatAer  brteche* 
with  a  note  in  them  !  —  the  substance  of  which  was,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows : 

** '  Sir  :  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  hope  they  will  fit.  I  beg  vour  acceptance  of  them ; 
and,  if  thev  want  any  alteration,  leave  in  a  note  what  the  alteration  is,  ana  I  will  call  in  a  few  dayi 
and  alter  them.  i.  ».' 

**  I  tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  measured  for  them  ;  at  which  I  was  amazed, 
baving  never  been  measured  by  any  leather-breeches  maker  in  London.  I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  note 
to  this  effect : 

" '  Si  a :  I  received  your  present,  and  thank  you  for  it  I  was  going  to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breecbea 
to  be  made,  berause  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  my  Master  had  bespoke  them  of  you.  They  fit  very 
well,  which  folly  convinces  me,  that  the  same  God  who  moved  thy  heart  to  give,  voided  thy  hand  to 
cut ;  because  he  perfectly  knows  my  size,  having  clothed  me  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  near  nve  years. 
When  you  are  in  tronble,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  tell  my  Master  of  this,  and  what  yon  have  done  for  me, 
and  he  will  repay  you  with  honor.' " 

Maw  WORM,  in  the  play  of  the  'Hypocrite,'  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins,  one  of 
Dickens'  striking  creations,  have  been  thought  to  be  caricatures;  but  the  *  experi- 
ences' of  such  prelates  as  Mr.  Huntington  would  seem  to  establish  the  identity  of 
their  class  beyond  all  gainsaying.  But  let  us  present  one  more  '  remarkable  provi- 
dence :  * 

"  Another  year  having^  rolled  over  my  head,  I  began  to  look  about  for  my  livery ;  for  I  always  took 
care  to  let  my  most  propitious  Master  know  when  my  year  was  out.  And  indeed  I  wanted  it  bad 
enough,  for  ridin»  on  horseback  soiled  mv  clothes  much  more  than  walking  did.  •  •  .  At  lensih  [  was 
informed  hv  Mr.  Byrchmore  that  a  gentleman  in  Wells-street  wanted  to  see  me.  Accordingly  I  went ; 
and  was  admitted  into  the  parlor  to  the  gentleman  and  his  spouse.  He  wept,  and  begged  f  would  not 
be  angry  at  what  ho  was  going  to  relate  ;  which  was,  that  he  had  for  some  time  desired  to  make  me  a 
present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  was  afraid  that  I  should  be  offended  at  his  offer,  and  refuse  it.  '  Ah  !  * 
says  Envy,  *  there  need  be  no  fear  of  that,  for  Methodist  parsons  are  all  for  what  they  can  get.'  It  is 
trae ;  for  we  are  commanded  to  *  covet  earnestly  the  best  things ;  *  and  so  wf  do,  and  expert  a  double 
reward  of  the  Lord  —  one  in  this  world,  the  other  in  the  next.  And  this  is  no  more  than  our  Master 
has  promised  to  give  us  ;  for  we  are  to  '  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
life  everlasting.'  I  told  the  good  man  that  I  had  been  for  eome  time  exoecting  a  suit  of  clothes,  but 
know  not  how  to  procure  them.  They  both  wept  for  yaj  upon  ray  accepting  them,  and  I  wept  for  joy 
that  they  gave  them  so  freely.  As  they  had  been  fearful  thai  I  should  be  offended  at  their  offer,  and 
not  receive  them  ;  so  I  had  been  much  exercised  in  my  mind,  lest  my  Master  would  not  give  them  to 
me,  as  he  usaally  had  done.  However,  our  minds  were  now  eased  of  our  fears,  (»  both  sides,  and  I 
was  clothed ;  and  it  was  the  best  suit  that  I  ever  had.  This  is  the  fifth  livery  that  my  trembling  hand 
of  faith  pat  on  mj  back,  and  OTery  one  came  from  a  different  quarter." 
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God  the  Guakdiait  of  the  Poor,  ahd  the  Bank  ot  Faith  :  or  a  Display  of  the 
Providences  of  God  which  have  at  sundry  times  attended  the  Author.  In  one 
volume.  8vo.  pp.  350.  Lowell,  (Mom.)  P.  D.  ahd  T.  S.  Edmands.  Boston: 
Saxton  and  Pierce. 

(  William  Huntington,  S.  S.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Providence  Chapel, 
Little  Titchfield-street  and  at  Monkwell-street  Meeting/  London,  and  the  author 
of  the  volume  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  one  of  that  class  of  groaning  and 
garrulous  gentlemen  of  whom  Sidney  Smith  wrote ;  one  of  those  didactic  artisans 
who  through  indolence  and  impudence  come  at  last  to  be  denominated  'gospel 
preachers  and  vital  clergymen,*  and  who  go  itinerating  about,  practically  to  set 
forth  how  narrow  is  the  interval  between  a  church  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Having 
tried  the  business  of  coal-heaving,  with  other  intellectual  avocations,  including 
cobbling,  our  Jack-at-all-trades  being  at  conventicle,  is  seized  with  *a  call'  as  he 
conceives  thenceforth  to  *  dispense  the  word.'  We  accordingly  soon  find  him 
assiduously  engaged  in  his  new  avocation  ;  itinerating,  preaching,  and  begging;  in 
short  a  clerical  Jeremy  Diddler,  infinitely  more  accomplished  in  his  art  than  his 
great  prototype  ;  fancying,  moreover,  that  the  Almighty  has  an  etpecial  eye  upon 
his  temporal  wants  ;  lookingafler  his  wardrobe,  and  securing  him  little  conveniences 
of  various  sorts,  which  he  had  previously  intimated  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
obtain.  At  one  time  we  find  him  *  greatly  in  need  of  a  parsonic  livery ;'  and  hav- 
ing prayed  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  tells  us : 

"  A  few  dayi  after  thif  I  was  desired  to  call  at  a  gentleman's  hoase  near  London.  Indeed  it  had 
been  imprei»ed  on  my  mind  for  nix  weekM  before,  that  God  would  use  that  gentleman  as  an  initrument 
to  Airniah  me  with  my  next  suit.  And  so  it  fell  out :  for,  when  I  called  on  him,  upon  leaving  his  house 
he  went  a  little  way  with  me  ;  and  while  we  were  on  the  road  he  said,  *  I  think  you  want  a  suit  of 
clothes.'  I  answered,  *  Yes,  l^ir,  I  do ;  and  I  know  a  poor  man  that  would  be  verv  glad  of  this  which 
I  have  on,  if  my  Master  would  furnish  me  with  another.'  When  we  parted  be  desired  me  to  call  on 
him  the  next  morning,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  when  he  sent  a  tailor  into  the  room,  and  generousiv 
told  me  to  be  measured  for  what  ckithes  I  chose,  and  a  great-coat  also.  When  I  got  the  new,  I 
furnished  the  poor  man  with  m^  old  suit.  This  was  the  fourth  suit  of  apparel  that  my  Master  gat's 
me  in  thi«  providential  manner,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  Thus  God,  who  kept  Israel's  clothea 
from  waxing  old,  though  in  constant  use  for  forty  yean,  gave  me  a  new  suit  every  year." 

We  next  find  our  reverend  coal-heaver  complaining  that  travelling  on  foot  from 
pillar  to  post,  preaching  twenty  or  thirty  *  sermons'  a  week,  is  no  joke;  and  he 
adds,  reasonably  enough : 

"  Finding  myself  wholly  unable  to  perform  all  his  labor,  I  went  to  prayer,  and  besought  God  to  give 
ne  more  strength,  less  work,  and  a  hone.    I  used  my  frojfert  as  gonnen  use  their  nsweb ;  tiurninc 
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them  everj  way  u  the  Tvioof  eases  reqaired.  I  then  hired  a  hone  to  ride  to  town  ;  and,  when  I 
came  there,  went  to  put  him  up  at  Mr.  Jackson's  livpr; -stables,  near  the  chapel,  in  Margaret  street ; 
but  the  ostler  told  me  thny  had  not  room  to  take  him  in.  I  asked  if  his  master  was  in  the  yard.  He 
said,  yes.  1  desired  to  see  him  ;  and  hu  told  me  he  could  not  take  the  horse  in.  I  was  then  going  out 
of  the  yard,  when  he  stepped  uflor  me,  and  asiked  if  I  was  the  person  that  preached  at  Margiirrt-strcct 
chapel.  I  toid  him  I  was.  He  burst  into  tears,  saying  he  would  send  one  of  bis  own  horses  out  and 
take  mine  in ;  and  informed  me  of  his  coming  one  ni^ht  to  hear  me  out  of  curiosity,  because  he  had 
been  informed  thdt  I  h.id  been  a  coul-heavet.  He  said  that  some  of  my  friends  had  been  gntheriny 
money  to  buy  me  a  horae,  and  that  he  gave  something  toward  him.  Directly  after  I  found  the  horse 
was  bought  and  paid  for ;  and  one  person  gave  me  a  guinea  to  buy  a  bridle,  another  gave  me  two 
whips,  a  third  gave  me  some  things  necessary  for  the  stable,  another  trusted  me  for  a  saddle ;  and  here 
was  a  full  answer  to  my  prayer.  So  1  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  home  ;  and  he  turned  out  as  good 
an  animal  as  ever  was  rode.  I  believe  this  horse  was  the  gifl  of  God,  because  he  tells  me  iu  his 
word  that  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  his,  and  so  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  my  horse  could  have  spoken,  he  would  have  had  more  to  say  than  Baluam's  ass  ;  as  he 
might  have  said :  *  I  am  an  answer  to  my  master's  prayers  ;  I  live  bv  my  master's  faith,  travel  with 
mysteries,  and  suffer  persecution,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what : '  ror  many  a  stone  has  been  thrown 
at  him.» 

Our  clerical  cobbler  need  not  have  gone  so  far  back  to  find  an  ass  that  had  more 
to  say  than  Balaam *8,  and  much  less  to  the  purpose.  Meeting  with  such  invariable 
success  —  not  a  little  enhanced,  we  may  suppose,  by  emulous  auditors  of  his 
*  experiences '  in  this  kind  —  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  mendicant  divine 
continues  his  exertions : 

**  Having  now  had  my  horse  for  some  time,  and  riding  a  great  deal  every  week,  I  soon  wore  my 
breeches  out,  as  they  were  not  fit  to  ride  in.  I  hope  the  reuler  will  excuse  my  mentioning  the  word 
Ireeckesj  which  I  should  have  avoided,  had  not  this  passage  of  scripture  obtruded  into  my  mind,  just  as 
I  had  resolved  in  my  own  thoughts  not  to  mention  this  kind  providence  of  God  :  *  And  thou  shult  make 
them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness  ;  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  shall  they  reach. 
And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron  and  upon  his  sons  when  they  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, or  when  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place  ;  that  they  boar  not  iniquity 
and  die.  It  shall  be  a  statute  forever  unto  him  and  his  seed  aflier  him.'  ...  *  When  I  came  to 
London  I  called  on  Mr.  Croucher,  a  shoe-maker  in  Shepherd's  Market,  who  told  me  a  parcel  was  left 
there  for  me^but  what  it  was  he  knew  not.  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of  Uaiker  brteehet 
with  a  note  in  them  !  —  the  substance  of  which  was,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows : 

*'  *  Sir  :  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  hope  they  will  fit.  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  them ; 
and,  if  thev  want  any  alteration,  leave  in  a  note  what  the  alteration  is,  ana  I  will  call  in  a  few  days 
and  alter  them.  i.  ».* 

"  I  tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  measured  for  them ;  at  which  I  was  amazed, 
having  never  been  measured  by  any  leather-bieeches  maker  in  London.  I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  note 
to  this  effect : 

" '  Si  a :  I  received  your  present,  and  thank  you  for  it  I  was  going  to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breeches 
to  be  made,  because  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  my  Master  had  bespoke  them  of  you.  They  fit  very 
well,  which  fully  convinces  me,  that  the  same  God  who  moved  thy  heart  to  give,  cuided  thy  hand  to 
eut ;  because  he  perfectly  knows  my  size,  having  clothed  mo  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  near  five  years. 
When  you  are  in  trouble,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  tell  my  Master  of  this,  and  what  you  have  done  for  me, 
and  he  will  repay  you  with  honor.'  " 

Mawworm,  in  the  play  of  the  *  Hypocrite,'  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiooins,  one  of 
Dickens'  striking  creations,  have  been  thought  to  be  caricatures;  but  the  *  experi- 
ences'  of  such  prelates  as  Mr.  Huntington  would  seem  to  establish  the  identity  of 
their  class  beyond  all  gainsaying.  But  let  us  present  one  more  '  remarkable  provi- 
dence : ' 

'*  Another  year  having  rolled  over  my  head,  I  began  to  look  about  for  my  livery ;  for  I  always  took 
care  to  let  m^  most  propitious  Master  know  when  my  year  was  out.  And  indeed  I  wanted  it  bad 
enough,  for  riding  on  horseback  soiled  my  clothes  much  more  than  walking  did.  •  •  •  At  length  I  was 
informed  hy  Mr.  Byrchmore  that  a  gentleman  in  Wells-street  wanted  to  see  me.  Aceordinsly  1  went; 
and  was  admitted  into  the  parlor  to  the  gentleman  and  his  spouse.  He  wept,  and  begged  f  would  not 
be  angry  at  what  he  was  going  to  relate  ;  which  was,  that  he  had  for  some  time  desired  to  make  me  a 
present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  was  afraid  that  I  should  be  offended  at  his  offer,  and  refuse  iL  *  Ah  ! ' 
says  Envy,  <  there  need  be  no  fear  of  that,  for  Methodist  parsons  are  all  for  what  they  can  get.'  It  is 
tfae ;  fo.r  we  are  commanded  to  *  covet  earnestly  the  best  things ; '  and  so  wp  do,  and  expert  a  double 
reward  of  the  Lord  —  one  in  this  world,  the  other  in  the  next.  And  this  is  no  more  than  our  Master 
has  promised  to  give  us  ;  for  we  are  to  *  rpceive  an  hundred  fold  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
life  everlasting.'  I  told  the  good  man  that  I  had  been  for  some  time  expecting  a  suit  of  clothes,  but 
knew  not  how  to  procure  them.  They  both  wept  fur  joy  upon  my  accepting  them,  and  I  wept  for  joy 
that  they  gave  them  so  freely.  As  they  had  been  fearful  thaft  I  should  be  offended  at  their  offer,  and 
not  receive  them  ;  so  I  had  been  much  exercised  in  my  mind,  lest  my  Master  would  not  give  them  to 
roe,  as  he  usually  had  done.  However,  our  minds  were  now  eased  of  our  fears,  on  both  sid(»s,  and  I 
was  elothed ;  and  it  was  the  best  suit  that  I  ever  had.  This  is  the  fifth  livery  that  my  trembling  hand 
of  faith  pot  on  my  back,  and  every  one  came  from  a  different  quarter." 
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God  the  Guakdian  of  tbe  Poor,  aitd  tbe  Bank  of  Faith  :  or  a  Diiplay  of  the 
Providences  of  God  which  have  at  sundry  times  attended  the  Author.  In  one 
volume.  8vo.  pp.  350.  Lowell,  (Mass.)  P.  D.  and  T.  S.  Edmandb.  Boston: 
Saxton  and  Pierce. 

(  William  Huntington,  S.  S.,  Minister  of  the  Grospel  at  Providence  Chapel, 
Little  Titchfield-street  and  at  Monk  well-street  Meeting/  London,  and  the  author 
of  the  volume  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  one  of  that  class  of  groaning  and 
garrulous  gentlemen  of  whom  Sidney  Smith  wrote;  one  of  those  didactic  artisans 
who  through  indolence  and  impudence  come  at  last  to  be  denominated  'gospel 
preachers  and  vital  clergymen,'  and  who  go  itinerating  about,  practically  to  set 
forth  how  narrow  is  the  interval  between  a  church  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Having 
tried  the  business  of  coal-heaving,  with  other  intellectual  avocations,  including 
cobbling,  our  Jack-at-all-trades  being  at  conventicle,  is  seized  with  'a  call*  as  he 
conceives  thenceforth  to  '  dispense  the  word.'  We  accordingly  soon  find  him 
assiduously  engaged  in  his  new  avocation ;  itinerating,  preaching,  and  begging;  in 
short  a  clerical  Jeremy  Diddler,  infinitely  more  accomplished  in  his  art  than  his 
great  prototype  ;  fancying,  moreover,  that  the  Almighty  has  an  especial  eye  upon 
his  temporal  wants ;  looking afler  his  wardrobe,  and  securing  him  little  conveniences 
of  various  sorts,  which  he  had  previously  intimated  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
obtain.  At  one  time  we  find  him  *  greatly  in  need  of  a  parsonic  livery ; '  and  hav- 
ing prayed  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  tells  us : 

**  A  few  days  after  this  I  was  desired  to  call  at  a  gentleman's  house  near  London.  Indeed  it  had 
been  impressed  on  my  mind  for  six  weeks  before,  that  God  would  use  that  gentleman  as  an  instrument 
to  furnish  mo  with  my  next  suit.  And  so  it  fell  out :  for,  when  I  called  on  him,  upon  leaTing  his  house 
he  went  a  little  way  with  me  ;  and  while  we  were  on  the  road  he  said,  *  I  think  you  want  a  suit  of 
clothes.'  I  answered,  *  Yes,  l^ir,  I  do ;  and  I  know  a  poor  man  that  would  be  verv  glad  of  this  which 
I  have  on,  if  my  Master  would  furnish  me  with  anotner.'  When  we  parted  he  desired  me  to  call  oo 
him  the  next  morning,  which  I  accordingly  did }  when  he  sent  a  tailor  into  the  room,  and  generouslr 
told  me  to  be  measured  for  what  clothes  I  chose,  and  a  great-coat  also.  When  I  got  the  new,  I 
furnished  the  poor  m:in  with  m^  old  suit.  This  was  the  fourth  suit  of  apparel  that  my  Master  gave 
me  in  this  providentiiil  manner,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  Thus  God,  who  kept  Israel**  cloihea 
from  waxing  old,  though  in  constant  use  for  forty  yean,  gave  me  a  new  suit  every  year." 

We  next  find  our  reverend  coal-heaver  complaining  that  travelling  on  foot  from 
pillar  to  post,  preaching  twenty  or  thirty  *  sermons'  a  week,  is  no  joke;  and  he 
adds,  reasonably  enough : 

"  Finding  myself  wholly  unable  to  perform  all  his  labor,  I  went  to  prayer,  and  besought  God  to  give 
ne  more  itrength,  leu  work,  and  a  hone.    I  used  my  frv§tn  as  gunnen  use  their  smkodi ;  tominf 
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them  every  way  aa  the  variooa  oaaea  required.  I  then  hired  a  hone  to  ride  to  town  ;  and,  when  I 
came  there,  went  to  put  him  up  at  Mr.  Jackson'fl  liverjr-itables,  near  the  chapel,  in  Murgaret  street; 
but  the  ostler  told  me  they  had  not  room  to  take  him  in.  I  aaked  if  hii  master  was  in  the  yard.  He 
aaid.  yes.  I  desired  to  see  him  ;  and  fau  told  me  he  could  not  take  the  horse  in.  I  was  then  going  out 
of  the  yard,  when  ho  stepped  ufter  me,  and  asked  if  I  was  the  person  that  preached  at  Murgaret-street 
chapel.  I  told  him  1  waa.  He  burst  into  tears,  saying  he  would  send  one  of  his  own  horses  out  and 
take  mine  in  ;  and  informed  me  of  his  coming  one  ni^ht  to  hear  me  out  of  curiosity,  because  he  had 
been  informed  that  I  had  been  a  coal-heavei.  He  said  that  some  of  my  friends  had  been  gathering 
money  to  buy  me  a  horse,  and  that  he  gave  something  toward  him.  Directly  aAer  I  found  the  horse 
was  bought  and  paid  for ;  and  one  person  gave  me  a  guinea  to  buy  a  bridle,  another  gave  me  two 
whips,  a  third  gave  roe  some  things  necessary  for  the  stable,  another  trusted  me  for  a  saddle ;  and  here 
was  a  full  answer  to  my  prayer.  So  1  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  home  }  and  he  turned  out  as  good 
an  animal  as  ever  was  rode.  I  believe  this  horse  was  the  gifl  of  God,  because  he  tells  me  in  hia 
word  that  all  the  boaats  of  the  forest  are  his,  and  so  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  my  horse  could  have  spoken,  he  would  have  had  more  to  say  than  Balitam^s  ass ;  as  he 
might  have  said :  *  I  am  an  answer  to  my  master's  prayers  ;  I  live  bv  my  master's  faith,  travel  with 
mysteries,  and  suffer  persecution,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what : '  lor  many  a  stone  haa  been  thrown 
at  him." 


Our  clerical  cobbler  need  not  have  gone  so  far  back  to  find  an  ass  that  had  more 
to  say  than  Balaam's,  and  much  less  to  the  purpose.  Meeting  with  such  invariable 
success  —  not  a  little  enhanced,  we  may  suppose,  by  emulous  auditors  of  his 
*  experiences '  in  this  kind  —  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  mendicant  divine 
continues  his  exertions : 

**  Having  now  had  my  horse  for  some  time,  and  riding  a  great  deal  every  week,  I  aoon  wore  my 
breeches  out,  as  they  were  not  fit  to  ride  in.  1  hope  the  reader  will  excuite  mv  mentioning  the  word 
breeckeSf  which  I  should  have  avoided,  had  not  this  passage  of  scripture  obtruded  into  my  mind,  just  as 
I  had  resolved  in  ray  own  thoughts  not  to  mention  this  kind  providence  of  God  :  *  And  thou  shalt  nuike 
them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness  ;  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  shall  they  reach. 
And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron  and  upon  his  sons  when  they  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  cofij^rei^a- 
tion,  or  when  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place  j  that  they  bear  not  iniquity 
and  die.  It  shall  be  a  statute  forever  unto  him  and  his  seed  aiu^r  him.'  .  .  .  <  When  I  came  to 
London  I  called  on  Mr.  Groucher,  a  shoe-maker  in  Shepherd's  Market,  who  told  me  a  parcel  was  left 
there  for  me^  but  what  it  waa  he  knew  not.  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of  leather  hrteche* 
with  a  note  m  them !  —  the  substance  of  which  was,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows : 

"  *  Sir  :  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  hope  they  will  fit.  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  them ; 
and,  if  they  want  any  alteration,  leave  in  a  note  what  the  alteration  is,  and  I  will  call  in  a  few  days 
and  alter  them.  i.  a.* 

"  I  tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  measured  for  them  ;  at  which  I  was  amazed, 
having  never  been  measured  by  any  leather-breeches  maker  in  London.  I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  note 
to  this  effect : 

"  *  9i  R :  I  received  your  present,  and  thank  you  for  it  I  was  going  to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breechea 
to  bo  made,  because  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  my  Master  had  bespoke  them  of  you.  They  fit  very 
well,  which  fully  convinces  me,  that  the  same  God  who  moved  thy  heart  to  give,  voided  tinr  hand  to 
cut ;  because  he  perfectly  knows  my  size,  having  clothed  mo  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  near  five  years. 
When  you  are  in  trouble,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  tell  my  Master  of  this,  and  what  yon  have  done  for  me, 
and  he  will  repay  you  with  honor.'  " 

Maw  WORM,  in  the  play  of  the  'Hypocrite,'  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins,  one  of 
Dickens*  striking  creations,  have  been  thought  to  be  caricatures;  but  the  *  experi- 
ences* of  such  prelates  as  Mr.  Huntiicgton  would  seem  to  establish  the  identity  of 
their  class  beyond  all  gainsaying.  But  let  us  present  one  more  '  remarkable  provi- 
dence :  * 

"  Another  yenr  having  rolled  over  my  head,  I  began  to  look  about  for  my  livenr ;  for  I  always  took 
care  to  let  my  most  propitious  Master  know  when  my  year  was  out.  And  inoeed  I  wanted  it  bad 
enough,  for  ridinson  norseback  soiled  my  clothes  much  more  than  walking  did.  •  •  .  At  length  I  waa 
informed  by  Mr.  Byrchmore  that  a  gentleman  in  Wells-street  wanted  to  see  me.  Accordingly  1  went ; 
and  was  admitted  into  the  parlor  to  the  gentleman  and  his  spouse.  He  wept,  and  begged  f  would  not 
be  angry  at  what  he  was  going  to  relate  ;  which  was,  that  he  had  for  some  time  desired  to  make  me  a 
present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  was  afraid  that  I  should  be  offended  at  hia  offer,  and  refuse  it.  *  Ah  !  * 
aajrs  Envy,  <  there  need  be  no  fear  of  that,  for  Methodist  parsons  are  all  for  what  they  can  get.'  It  is 
tme ;  fojr  we  are  commanded  to  *■  covet  earnestly  the  best  things  \  *  and  so  wf  do,  ancf  expert  a  double 
reward  of  the  Lord  —  one  in  this  world,  the  other  in  the  next.  And  this  is  no  more  than  our  Master 
has  promised  to  give  us  ;  for  we  are  to  '  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
life  everlasting.*  I  told  the  good  man  that  I  had  been  for  some  time  expecting  a  suit  of  clothes,  but 
knew  not  how  to  procure  them.  They  both  wept  for  joy  upon  my  accepting  them,  and  I  wept  for  joy 
that  they  gave  them  90  freely.  As  they  had  been  fearful  tha^  I  should  be  offended  at  their  offer,  and 
not  receive  them  ;  so  I  had  been  much  exercised  in  my  mind,  lest  my  Master  would  not  give  them  to 
me,  as  he  usually  had  done.  However,  our  minds  were  now  eased  of  our  fears,  on  both  sides,  and  I 
waa  clothed ;  and  it  was  the  beat  aoit  that  I  ever  had.  This  is  the  fifth  livery  that  my  trembling  hand 
of  foith  pot  on  mj  back,  and  every  one  came  from  m  different  quarter." 
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God  the  Go  audi  an  or  the  Poor,  ahd  the  Bafk  of  Faith  :  or  a  Diiplay  of  the 

Providences  of  God  which  have  at  sundry  times  attended  the  Author.  In  one 
volume.  8vo.  pp.  350.  Lowell,  (Masa.)  P.  D.  and  T.  S.  Edmamds.  Boston: 
Saxton  AMD  Pierce. 

•William  Huntington,  S.  S.,  Minister  of  the  Grospel  at  Providence  Chapel, 
Little  Titchfield-street  and  at  Monkwell-street  Meeting,'  London,  and  the  author 
of  the  volume  whose  title  is  ^iven  above,  is  one  of  that  class  of  groaning  and 
garrulous  gentlemen  of  whom  Sidney  Smith  wrote ;  one  of  those  didactic  artisans 
who  through  indolence  and  impudence  come  at  last  to  be  denominated  'gospel 
preachers  and  vital  clergymen,'  and  who  go  itinerating  about,  practically  to  set 
forth  how  narrow  is  the  interval  between  a  church  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Having 
tried  the  business  of  coal-heaving,  with  other  intellectual  avocations,  including 
cobbling,  our  Jack-at-all-trades  being  at  conventicle,  is  seized  with  'a  call'  as  he 
conceives  thenceforth  to  *  dispense  the  word.'  We  accordingly  soon  find  him 
assiduously  engaged  in  his  new  avocation  ;  itinerating,  preaching,  and  begging;  in 
short  a  clerical  Jeremy  Diddler,  infinitely  more  accomplished  in  his  art  than  his 
great  prototype  ;  fancying,  moreover,  that  the  Almighty  has  an  ttpecial  eye  upon 
his  temporal  wants ;  looking  afler  his  wardrobe,  and  securing  him  little  conveniences 
of  various  sorts,  which  he  had  previously  intimated  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
obtain.  At  one  time  we  find  him  <  greatly  in  need  of  a  parsonic  livery ; '  and  hav- 
ing prayed  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  tells  us : 

**  A  few  days  after  this  I  wu  desired  to  call  at  a  gentleman's  house  near  London.  Indeed  it  had 
been  impressed  on  my  mind  for  six  weeks  before,  that  God  would  use  that  gentleman  as  an  instrament 
to  furnish  me  with  my  next  suit.  And  so  it  fell  out :  for,  when  I  called  on  him,  upon  leaving  his  house 
he  went  a  little  way  with  me  ;  and  while  we  were  on  the  road  he  said, '  I  think  you  want  a  suit  of 
clothes.'  I  answered,  *  Yes,  Sir,  I  do ;  and  I  know  a  poor  man  that  would  be  verv  glad  of  this  which 
I  have  on,  if  my  Master  would  furnish  me  with  another.'  When  we  parted  he  desired  me  to  call  oa 
him  the  next  morning,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  when  he  sent  a  tailor  into  the  room,  and  generously 
told  me  to  be  measured  for  what  clothes  I  chose,  and  a  great-^-oat  also.  When  I  got  the  new,  I 
Aimished  the  poor  m:in  with  m^  old  suit.  This  was  the  fourth  ^uit  of  apparel  that  my  Master  gave 
me  in  this  providential  manner,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  Thus  God,  who  kept  Israel's  clothes 
from  waxing  old,  though  in  conatant  use  for  forty  years,  gave  me  a  new  suit  every  year." 

We  next  find  our  reverend  coal-heaver  complaining  that  travelling  on  foot  from 
pillar  to  post,  preaching  twenty  or  thirty  *  sermons '  a  week,  is  no  joke ;  and  he 
adds,  reasonably  enough : 

*"*■  Finding  myself  wholly  unable  to  perform  all  his  labor,  I  went  to  prayer,  and  beaooght  God  to  giv« 
ne  more  strength,  lest  work,  and  a  horse.    I  used  my  jwt^yers  as  guoners  use  their  tminda ;  tnmim 
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tb«m  eTory  way  as  the  Tariotu  easaa  required.  I  then  hired  a  horse  to  ride  to  town  ;  and,  when  I 
came  there,  went  to  put  him  up  at  Mr.  Jackson's  liver; -atables,  near  the  chapel,  in  Margaret  street; 
hut  the  ostler  told  me  they  had  not  room  to  take  him  in.  I  asked  if  his  master  was  in  the  yard.  He 
said,  yes.  I  desired  to  see  him  ;  and  bo  told  nie  he  could  not  take  the  horse  in.  I  was  then  going  out 
of  the  yard,  when  ho  stepped  ailer  me,  and  asked  if  I  was  the  person  that  preached  at  Margurct-strcot 
chapel.  I  told  him  I  was.  He  burst  into  tears,  saying  he  would  send  one  of  his  own  horses  out  and 
take  mine  in  ;  and  informed  me  of  his  coming  one  ni^ht  to  hear  me  out  of  curiosity,  because  he  had 
been  informed  that  I  had  been  a  coal-hoavei.  He  said  that  some  of  my  friends  had  been  gathering 
money  to  buy  me  a  horse,  and  that  he  gave  something  toward  him.  Directly  after  I  found  the  horse 
was  bought  and  paid  for ;  and  one  person  gave  me  a  guinea  to  buy  a  bridle,  another  gave  me  two 
whips,  a  third  gave  me  some  things  necessary  for  the  stable,  another  trusted  me  for  a  saddle  ;  and  here 
was  a  full  answer  to  my  prayer.  Bo  1  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  home  ;  and  he  turned  out  as  good 
an  animal  as  ever  was  rode.  I  believe  this  horse  was  the  gifl  of  God,  because  he  tells  me  io  his 
word  that  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  his,  and  so  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  my  horse  could  have  spoken,  he  would  have  had  more  to  say  than  Balaam's  ass  ;  as  he 
might  have  said :  *  I  am  an  answer  to  my  master's  prayers  ;  I  live  bv  my  master's  faith,  travel  with 
mysteries,  and  suffer  persecution,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what : '  tor  many  a  stone  has  been  thrown 
at  him." 

Our  clerical  cobbler  need  not  have  gone  so  far  back  to  find  an  ass  that  had  more 
to  say  than  Balaam's,  and  much  less  to  the  purpose.  Meeting  with  such  invariable 
success  —  not  a  little  enhanced,  we  may  suppose,  by  emulous  auditors  of  his 
*  experiences '  in  this  kind  —  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  mendicant  divine 
continues  his  exertions : 

"  Having  now  had  my  horse  fbr  tome  time,  and  riduig  a  great  deal  every  week,  I  soon  wore  my 
breeches  out,  as  they  were  not  fit  to  ride  in.  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  mv  mentioning  the  word 
breeckesj  which  I  should  have  avoided,  had  not  this  passage  of  scripture  obtruded  into  my  mind,  just  as 
I  had  resolved  in  my  own  thoughts  not  to  mention  this  kind  providence  of  God :  *■  And  thou  shah  make 
them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness  ;  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  shall  they  reach« 
And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron  and  upon  his  sons  when  they  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, or  when  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place  ;  that  they  boar  not  iniquity 
and  die.  It  shall  be  a  statute  forever  unto  him  and  his  seed  nfCer  him.'  •  •  .  <  When  I  came  to 
liondon  I  called  on  Mr.  Croucher,  a  shoe-maker  in  Shepherd's  Market,  who  told  me  a  parcel  was  left 
there  for  me^  but  what  it  was  he  knew  not.  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of  leather  brteehet 
with  a  note  in  them !  —  the  substance  of  which  was,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows : 

*'  *  Sir  :  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  hope  they  will  fit.  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  them ; 
And,  if  thev  want  any  alteration,  leave  in  a  note  what  the  alteration  is,  and  I  will  call  in  a  few  daya 
and  alter  them.  i.  k.* 

"I  tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  measured  for  them  ;  at  which  I  was  amazed, 
having  never  been  measured  by  any  leather-breeches  maker  in  London.  I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  note 
to  this  effect : 

"'Sir:  I  received  your  present,  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  was  going  to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breeches 
to  bo  made,  berause  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  my  Master  hod  bespoke  them  of  yon.  They  fit  very 
well,  which  fully  convinces  me,  that  the  same  God  who  moved  thy  heart  to  give,  cuided  thy  hand  to 
cut ;  because  he  perfectly  knows  my  size,  having  clothed  mo  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  near  five  years. 
When  you  are  in  trouble,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  tell  my  Master  of  this,  and  what  yon  have  done  for  me, 
and  he  will  repay  you  with  honor.'  " 

Mawworm,  in  the  play  of  the  *  Hypocrite,'  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiooins,  one  of 
Dickens'  striking  creations,  have  been  thotight  to  be  caricatures;  but  the  '  experi- 
ences' of  such  prelates  as  Mr.  Huntington  would  seem  to  establish  the  identity  of 
their  class  beyond  all  gainsaying.  But  let  us  present  one  more  *  remarkable  provi- 
dence : ' 

"  Another  year  having  rolled  over  my  head,  I  began  to  look  about  for  my  livery ;  for  I  always  took 
eare  to  let  ray  most  propitious  Master  know  when  my  year  was  out.  And  indeed  I  wanted  it  bad 
enough,  for  ridin^on  horseback  soiled  my  clothes  much  more  than  walking  did.  •  •  •  At  length  I  was 
informed  hv  Mr.  Byrchmore  that  a  gentleman  in  Wells-street  wanted  to  see  me*  Aceordinxly  I  went; 
and  was  admitted  into  the  parlor  to  the  gentleman  and  his  spouse.  He  wept,  and  begged  I  would  not 
be  angry  at  what  he  was  going  to  relate  ;  which  was,  that  he  had  for  some  time  desired  to  make  me  a 
present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  was  afraid  that  I  should  be  offended  at  his  offer,  and  refuse  iL  *  Ah  !  * 
■ays  Envy,  *■  there  need  be  no  fear  of  that,  for  Methodist  parsons  are  all  for  what  they  can  get.'  It  is 
trae  ;  for  we  are  commanded  to  '  covet  earnestly  the  best  things ; '  and  so  wp  do,  anif  expert  a  double 
reward  of  the  Lord  —  one  in  this  world,  the  other  in  the  next.  And  this  is  no  more  than  our  Master 
has  promised  to  give  us  ;  for  we  are  to  '  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
life  everlasting.'  I  told  the  good  man  that  I  had  been  for  some  time  expecting  a  suit  of  clothes,  but 
knew  not  how  to  procure  them.  They  both  wept  for  joy  upon  my  accepting  them,  and  I  wept  for  joy 
that  thejT  gave  them  so  freely.  As  They  had  been  fearuil  thal>  I  should  be  offended  at  their  offer,  and 
not  receive  them  ;  so  I  had  been  much  exercised  in  my  mind,  lest  my  Master  would  not  give  them  to 
roe,  as  he  usually  had  done.  However,  our  minds  were  now  eased  of  our  fears,  on  both  sides,  and  I 
was  clothed ;  and  it  was  the  bast  sait  that  I  ever  had.  This  is  the  fifth  livery  that  my  trembling  hand 
of  faith  pot  on  my  back,  and  eyeiy  one  came  fnm  a  different  quarter." 
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yentional  terms  of  art  are  too  positire  to  eonrej  an  idea  of  the  relatire  quality  of  a 
work,  the  merit  of  which  must  depend  altogether  upon  its  resemblance  to  an  origi- 
nal. Ton  may  say  that  a  picture  has  great  breadtli,  or  warmth,  or  truth ;  but  if  it 
be  not  as  broad,  and  as  warm,  and  as  true  as  truth,  how  can  you  express  the  degree 
of  truth  it  may  possess  ?  The  only  merit  that  a  painting  can  have  is  its  truthful- 
ness; and  to  judge  of  this,  no  artificial  schooling  is  required  ;  but  to  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  works  of  one  painter  from  another,  which  is  rather  done  by  studying  their 
defects  than  their  merits,  requires  a  peculiar  organization  and  opportunities  for 
obserration  which  but  few  enjoy.  And  it  is  this  talent  which  gives  a  man  the 
distinction  of  being  a  judge  of  paintings,  rather  than  the  ability,  which  most  men 
possess,  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  a  picture  per  j«. 

* '  Tliis  picture  is  probably  the  only  good  painting  that  either  of  yon  hae  ever 
seen ;  and  yet  you  cannot  be  fully  conscious  of  its  merits,  unless  you  compare  it 
with  one  of  an  inferior  order.  It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  you,  but  it  is  nevertfae* 
less  true,  that  its  great  excellence  is  the  cause  of  its  not  striking  you  as  an  extra- 
ordinary production.  It  is  simply  a  true  copy  from  nature ;  and  while  you  see  the 
original  before  you,  it  cannot  strike  you  as  a  wonderful  thing,  unless  you  know 
something  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  it.  I  have  seen,  as  you  know,  many  of  the 
famous  pictures  in  Europe,  and  all  that  are  worth  seeing  in  our  own  country ;  but 
I  am  constrained  to  arer  that  I  hare  never  seen  but  one  finer  portrait,  and  that 
was  painted  by  the  same  artist  who  painted  this.  Tou  think  this  extravagant  praise, 
and  so  it  is.  All  praise  is  extrayagant  that  excteds  the  general  opinion ;  but  there 
must  be  a  beginning  in  pronouncing  right  judgment ;  and  why  should  I  hesitate  to 
declare  what  I  feel  to  be  true,  lest  it  should  conflict  with  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
watch  the  wind  of  public  favor  before  they  shape  their  opinions  ?  The  great  names 
in  art  whom  all  men  now  praise  once  stood  in  need  of  the  commendations  of  their 
neighbors.  Even  the  picture  that  I  have  just  alluded  to  was  last  year  pronounced 
*  unfit  for  exhibition  '  by  a  newspaper  critic  who  nlade  use  of  terms  of  art  as  freely  tm 
though  he  had  been  cradled  upon  an  easel ;  and  yet  an  artist  fresh  from  Florence  pro- 
nounced the  same  picture  equal  to  a  Titiait.    And  so  it  is. 

' '  The  merit  of  this  picture  is  very  great.  It  has  all  tlie  excellences  of  the  art. 
The  drawing  is  faultless;  the  position  is  free  without  carelessness;  and  while  the 
most  perfect  truthfulness  is  preserved,  it  is  neither  common-place  nor  familiar ;  but 
a  certain  air  of  historic  dignity  is  imparted  to  the  subject,  without  in  the  least 
destroying  its  vraisemblance.  It  possesses  that  rare  quality  which  modem  painters 
have  imagined,  from  their  own  inability  to  impart  it,  belonged  to  the  subjects  of 
Yak  DrKE  rather  than  to  his  skill ;  but  if  they  had  reflected  that  the  contemporaries 
of  Yah  Dykk  failed  where  they  have  failed,  they  would  perhaps  have  attributed 
the  efieet  to  the  right  cause.  Here  are  none  of  the  aids  of  a  novel  or  picturesque 
costume  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  ruff  and  a  velvet  doublet  would  add  any  thing 
to  the  picturesque  eflfect  of  the  painting.  The  face  is  by  no  means  handsome,  and 
the  skin  is  bilious;  perhaps  a  painter  could  not  have  a  worse  subject;  and  yet  how 
real  and  life-like  is  the  flesh ;  how  sweetly  the  double-lights  are  managed ;  and  how 
clear  and  transparent  are  the  shadows !  They  are  entirely  free  from  that  smnttiness 
BO  common  in  the  works  of  the  great  mass  of  modem  painters.  Observe  how  clean 
the  linen  is,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  its  appearance  that  reminds  you  of  white 
paint.  See  how  the  light  glistens  in  the  hair ;  you  feel  that  a  breath  of  wind  would 
rustle  it.  It  is  a  near  approach,  if  not  equal,  in  this  regard  to  some  of  Paul  Pot- 
ter's pictures.    The  hand  is  a  real  living  hand,  composed  of  bones  and  muscles. 
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It  does  not  remind  you  of  a  bunch  of  paraneps,  as  most  hands  do  that  jou  see  in 
portraits ;  but  you  feel  an  inclination  to  extend  your  own  toward  it  to  grasp  it.  But 
the  picture  possesses  a  merit  above  and  beyond  all  these  things.  As  Fidelia  said,  it 
has  a  soul.  It  is  not  a  mere  frontispiece,  a  mask  with  shoulders,  but  it  has  a  basiliar 
region  as  well  as  a  frontal ;  and  there  is  a  sentient  spirit  beneath  the  surface,  which 
yon  can  feel  although  you  cannot  see  it;  and  there  is  a  warm  fleshly  heart  and 
blood  and  bones  beneath  that  brown  yest.  This  is  the  highest  reach  of  art.  The 
mind  sees  more  than  the  eye. 

*  *■  AU  the  great  painters  have  a  manner  of  their  own,  but  scarcely  any  two  of  Mr. 
Page's  pictures  are  alike.  His  only  peculiarity  is  his  excellence.  His  fertility  of 
expression  is  wonderful.  Some  have  said  that  he  experiments  too  much ;  but  his 
experimenting  is  not  like  Sir  Joshua's,  for  he  is  as  certain  of  his  effect  as  the 
house-painter  that  paints  your  Venetian  blinds  In  truth,  he  rather  plays  with  his 
pigments  than  experiments  with  them.  You  are  apprehensive  when  he  takes  up 
his  brush,  from  his  seeming  indifference,  that  he  will  spoil  the  effect  he  has  already 
IM'oduced,  and  you  discover  that  he  has  bettered  it,  although  you  thought  it  impossi- 
ble. He  has  neither  strong  lights  nor  deep  shadows,  and  yet  his  subjects  come  out 
of  their  canvass  as  if  by  some  magical  influence.  You  see  one  of  his  old  men,  and 
you  think  that  old  men  are  his  forte ;  but  you  turn  to  his  women  and  children,  and 
you  think  that  he  is  most  at  home  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  nursery.  The 
secret  of  his  success  is,  he  copies  Nature  without  exaggerating  her,  and  he  has  the 
discrimination  to  copy  only  her  most  pleasing  points.  Perhaps  it  might  be  infringing 
on  his  rights  to  detail  his  method  of  handling ;  but  if  you  would  know  his  secrets 
go  and  sit  to  him. 

* '  Mr.  Page  has  had  but  scanty  encouragement  from  the  press,  although  his 
merits  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  discerning  few  who  are  acquainted  with  him  and 
his  pictures.  Perhaps  the  critics  are  afraid  of  spoiling  him  by  too  much  praise ;  I 
have  seen  such  ideas  in  print;  but  what  a  poor  creature  a  man  must  be  who  can  be 
injured  by  praise !  No  true  genius  ever  was.  Could  praise  have  spoilt  Shakspxre 
or  Hogarth?  Surely,  if  excessive  laudation  could  hurt  a  noble  spirit,  or  render 
nerveless  the  soaxing  wings  of  genius,  the  world's  favorite,  the  pet  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, the  inimitable  Dickens,  would  have  been  a  ruined  man  in  the  first  year  of 
his  literary  advent;  for  like  the  young  scions  of  royalty,  the  first  words  that  greeted 
him  were  those  of  adulation  and  praise.  But  the  sun's  rays  never  melted  but  one 
pair  of  wings,  and  those  were  waxen. 

*  *  Mr.  Page  has  never  seen  a  really  fine  picture,  except  those  that  he  has  painted 
himself;  for  he  has  too  much  patriotism  to  leave  his  own  country,  and  too  much 
good  sense  to  imagine  that  excellence  can  be  attained  in  the  arts  by  studying  in  any 
other  school  than  that  of  Nature.  From  these  considerations  alone  he  has  resisted 
all  the  allurements  held  out  to  him  to  visit  Italy,  (an  artist  can  well  understand  how 
potent  these  can  be,)  and  this  should  insure  him  the  very  highest  regards  of  his  coua- 
trymen,  even  though  his  merit  were  not  half  what  it  really  is.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  on  a  large  historical  picture,  which  when  finished  will  cause  a  sensation  in 
the  world,  and  give  a  character  to  American  art  that  it  has  never  yet  attained ; 
although  we  can  number  among  our  painters  such  names  as  Stuart,  Allston,  and 
Trumbull.' 

* '  Of  course,'  said  my  wife, '  Mr.  Page  is  overrun  with  sitters.' 
* '  That  is  a  very  natural  supposition,  my  dear,'  I  replied ;  *  for  I  know  of  no  better 
investment,  in  a  pecnniary  view,  than  to  lay  out  the  money  that  it  would  cost  in 
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buying  one  of  his  pictares ;  nor  a  dearer  legacy  that  a  parent  eonld  bequeath  to  hta 
children  than  one  of  his  portraits.  What  would  I  not  give  for  snch  a  portrait  of  mj 
poor  mother  as  he  could  have  painted ! ' 

*  Or  of  our  little  Emma,  who  is  now  in  hearen/  said  my  wife. 

*  This  last  remark  gave  such  a  serioas  turn  to  our  thoughts,  that  to  restore  cheer- 
fulness  once  more,  I  dr4>pped  the  subject  of  pictures,  and  turned  round  to  the 
Christmas-tree  to  distribute  the  little  gifts  with  which  its  branches  were  loaded. 
But  alas !  The  Christmas-tree  was  not  there.  My  wife !  where  was  she  ?  The 
boys  were  gone.  Even  the  boys  and  wife's  mother,  like  Fidelia  and  the  rest,  had 
never  been.  They  were  phantoms  to  whom  I  had  been  talking.  The  Very  ire 
which  had  glowed  so  brightly  was  not!  It  had  gone  out  with  the  things  that 
haunt  us  and  depart,  perchance  to  haunt  us  again  The  portrait  alone  was  left. 
The  clock  ticked  sharply  in  the  dead  silence  of  midnight ;  it  was  the  only  roioe 
that  responded  to  mine ;  and  I  was  left,  as  I  fear  this  may  find  you,  dear  P.,  literally 
without  a  sitter.  ■.  r.' 


'  LiTTLE-PEDLf56ToiriANA.*  —  There  turned  up  recently  among  our  misoelUne- 
ous  collection  of  original  manuscripts,  a  mislaid  sheet  of  a  review  of  Pools'* 

*  Notes  of  a  Residence  in  Little  Pedlington,'  published  in  a  series  some  eight  or 
ten  years  since  in  a  London  Magazine.  To  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  w« 
adverted  at  the  time  in  these  pages.  Little  Pedlington,  it  will  therefore  be  remem- 
bered, is  one  of  those  petty  villages,  isolated  from  the  great  metropolis,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  its  little-great  inhabitants  altogether  superior  in  point  of  interest  to 
the  great  Babylon  itself.  It  has  its  petty  authors,  bankers,  clergymen,  editors, 
actors,  painters,  etc. ;  its  architectural  wonders,  and  its  natural  curiosities.  The 
writer  arrives  in  the  night,  and  takes  his  first  breakfiist  in  his  apartment  at  one  of 
the  two  inns  of  tlie  village.  His  etching  of  this  meal  is  CruikMkaninan  to  a 
degree :  '  Poured  out  from  a  huge  japanned-tin  vessel,  standing  eighteen  inches 
high,  a  nankeen-colored  liquid.  Rose  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  unfath- 
omable machine.  Full  to  the  brim !  Made  according  to  the  latest  approved 
recipe :  *  To  half  an  oance  of  coffee  add  a  quart  and  a  half  of  water.'  The 
remainder  of  his  breakfast  is  only  surpassed  by  his  dinner :    *  Returned  at  four  to 

*  as  nice  a  little  dinner  as  I  could  wish  to  sit  down  to  *  — such  as  I  was  promised  by 
mine  host.  Thermometer  at  eighty-four :  huge  hot  round  of  beef,  which  filled  the 
room  with  steam ;  hot  suet  dumplings,  and  hard,  hot  carrots ',  and  scalding  hot 
potatoes,  in  their  skins.  'Nice  little  dinner'  indeed  —  for  the  season !  Finished 
dinner,  and  ordered  some  wine.  Wine  fiery  as  brandy,  and  warm.  Complained 
of  it.  Score  WELL  undertoook  to  'try  again.'  While  he  was  away,  fancied  I 
heard  a  pump-handle  at  work.  Returned ;  wine  by  no  means  so  strong,  and  much 
cooler.' 

The  next  day  the  writer  sallies  out,  under  the  gtiidanee  of  Felix  Hoppt,  M.  C, 
(Master  of  Ceremonies,)  to  look  at  the  Little-Pedlington  lions.  The  town-pump, 
afler  the  model  of  a  native  architect,  and  from  the  best  point  of  view,  so  impresses 
him,  that  he  is  compelled  at  once  to  admit  that  there  is  'nothing  like  that  in  Lon- 
don.'   *  Do  you  see  that  lady  in  a  green  veil  ? '  eagerly  asks  his  *  guide.'     Tea. 

*  You  are  familiar  with  her  in  London,  of  course  ? '  He  had  never  heard  of  the 
lady.  •  Why  that,  Sir,  is  '  Ewaj  Sbburcs,'  who  writes  the  sweetest  poetry  for  the 
Little-Pedlington  « Weekly  Observer!'     Yes,  Sir,  that  is  Jake  Scrubbs,  whose 
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reyened  same  has  created  such  a  Bensation  throughout  England !  Never  heard  of 
A«r,  Sir !  ImpoMibl^ ! '  It  was  a  matter  of  great  maivel  to  Mr.  Hoppy  also  why 
hit  *  Guide'  and  Rummins's  *  Antiquities  of  Little- Pedlington '  had  not  been 
noticed  in  the  '  Quarterly  '  or  the  *  Edinburgh.'  *■  Quite  superior  to  all  such  petti- 
ness at  Little-Pedlington.  The  Pedlington  'Weekly  Observer'  had  spoken  of 
RoGSRB  and  Moore,  Campbell  and  Coleridge,  and  such  writers — ay,  and 
with  great  kindness  too,  notwithstanding.'  •  •  •  We  have  already  given,  we 
believe,  the  visit  to  HADfrKiiis,  the  banker,  and  to  *■  the  2^^  as  Mr.  Hoppy  terms  a 
collection  of  two  monkeys  and  a  few  stuffed  birds.  As  the  writer  and  his  guide 
■fe  <m  their  way  to  *  Hygeia  Lodge,'  a  Pedlingtonian  hurries  past,  who  is  thus 
introduced  to  the  stranger :  *  That  man,  Sir,  ought  to  be  the  happiest  fellow  in 
Little- Pedlington,  for  he  's  making  a  fortune.  It  is  Digges  the  undertaker ;  just 
married  Dr.  Drench's  eldest  daughter;  great  connexion  for  Aim,  Sir!'  At 
'Hygeia  Lodge'  the  visiter  *sawa  man  busy  planting  shrubs  and  trees  about  a 
deep  hole.'  On  inquiry,  was  informed  that  Doctors  Drench  and  Drajnem  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  there  a  mineral  spring  of  the  nastiest  water  that  mortal 
man  ever  put  to  his  lips.  The  Little-Pedlingrtonian  wondered  what  was  to  become 
of  Cheltenham  and  the  like  watering-places.  *  However,  poor  devils !  that 's  iktir 
affair.'  Fancied  I  smelt  something  like  the  detestable  odor  of  a  tan-yard.  Peeped 
through  the  window  of  a  small  shed,  the  door  of  which  was  fastened  by  a  strong 
padlock.  Saw  a  box  of  sulphur,  a  couple  of  bags  of  iron-filings,  a  pile  of  stale  red 
herrings,  some  raw  hides  cut  into  strips,  and  a  quantity  of  bark,  such  as  the  tanners 
use.    Wondered  what  Outi  was  for ! ' 

*The  Little- Pedlington  *  Weekly  Observer'  and  its  *  intensely  gifted  editor, 
SiHcox  RuHMiNS,  Jr.'  undoubtedly  suggested  to  Mr.  Dickeits  the  *£atonswiU 
Gazette '  and  its  querulous  contemporary.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  RcMMiHfl 
lays  down  the  law  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  *  a  caution '  to  that  monarch :  *  Once 
more  we  call  the  attention  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  what  we  have  so  often  said, 
and  what  we  have  now  repeated — shall  we  add,  for  the  Uui  time  T  He  may  con- 
tinue to  not  notice  us  in  any  of  his  decrees  or  manifestoes,  and  thus  affect  to  be 
indifferent  concerning  what  we  say  to  him ;  but  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority, 
that  our  warning  voice,  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  viewless  wind,  pierces  the  per- 
fumed precincts  of  the  palace  of  Petersburgh,  and  carries  conviction  like  the  roaring 
of  the  rushing  cataract  into  his  mind.  But  if  the  '  Litlle-Pedlington  Observer ' 
does  sometimes  address  the  Autocrat  in  terms  of  more  than  usual  severity,  let  him 
remember  that  we  do  so  more  in  friendship  than  in  anger ;  that  we  regret  the 
necessity  we  are  under  of  giving  him  pain,  .but  that  like  skilful  surgeons  we  must 
probe  in  order  to  cure ! '  The  following,  from  the  same  journal,  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  editorial  non-committalism.  The  theme  is  the  new  drop-scene  of  the 
Little-Pedlington  Theatre,  by  the  unrivalled  Daijbson  *  *The  subject  is  a  view  of 
the  New  Pump  in  Market^square,  as  seen  from  South-street ;  though  it  seems  to 
us  the  painter  would  have  done  better  had  he  represented  it  as  seen  from 
North-street;  not  but  that  we  think  South-street  a  very  favorable  point  for  viewing 
it ;  and  no  man  has  greater  taste  in  these  matters  than  Daubson,  when  he  chooses 
to  exercise  it.' 

Apropos  of  Daubsoit:  The  metropolitan  visiter  is  taken  to  see  the  *  ail-but 
breathing  Grenadier,*  the  ehtf-d*auvre  of  this  great  master.  As  he  approached  it 
he  involuntarily  took  off  his  hat.  The  picture,  he  tells  us,  did  not  put  him  muck  in 
mind  of  Titian  or  Vandyke  — not  atdUof  Rembrandt.'  *  Daubson  is  no  servile 
imitator  —  in  &ct  no  imitator  at  all.    Perhaps  a  military  critic  might  object  that 
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the  fixed  bayonet  is  rather  longer  than  the  musket  itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  owin^ 
to  that  contrivance  it  appears  a  most  formidable  weapon.  In  order  that  the  whole 
arms  and  accoutrements  may  be  seen  by  the  spectator,  the  painter  with  consider- 
able address  has  represented  the  cartridge-box  and  the  scabbard  of  the  bayonet  in 
froiU.  Scabbard  about  one- third  the  length  of  the  bayonet.  Judicious.  Nothing 
formidable  in  the  appearance  of  a  long  scabbard,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  a 
long  bayonet.  Legs  considerably  thicker  than  the  thighs  :  grand  idea  of  stability, 
and  characteristic  of  a  *  Grenadier  Standing  Sentry.'  Having  drank  in  the  match- 
less beauty  of  the  picture,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  the  stranger  should  be 
anxious  to  look  upon  its  distinguished  creator.  He  wsjb  therefore  presently  ushertd 
by  the  officious  ^  M.  C  '  into  the  presence  of  the  great  artist,  whom  he  found  cut^ 
ting  paper  profiles  with  a  machine  that  conducted  a  long  wire,  with  a  knife  at  the 
end  of  it,  over  tlie  face  of  the  sitter,  who  was  fastened  bolt  upright  in  a  high-backed 
chair.  A  verdict  is  pronounced  upon  his  '  Grenadier,'  in  the  true  pseudo-connois- 
seur style:  *Mr.  Daubson,  I  assure  you,  that  for  design,  composition,  drawing, 
and  color;  for  middle-distance,  fore-ground,  back-ground,  duar-oscuro^  tone,  fore- 
shortening, light  and  shade  ;  for  breadth,  depth,  harmony,  perspective,  pencilling, 
and  finish,  I've  seen  nothing  in  Little- Pedlington  that  would  endure  a  moment's 
comparison  with  it.  How  is  it.  Sir,'  said  I,  in  conclusion,  *that  so  eminent  an 
artist  as  yourself  is  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy?  '  *D  —  n  the  Royal 
Academy  ! '  exclaimed  he,  his  yellow  face  turning  blue  ;  *■  d — n  the  Royal  Academy  I 
They  shall  never  see  ms  among  such  a  set !  JNo,  Mister,  I  've  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  and  defied  them.  When  they  refused  to  exhibit  my  '  Grenadier,'  I  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  send  them  another  work  of  mine ;  never  to  countenance  them 
in  any  way ;  and  I  've  kept  my  resolution.  It 's  only  last  year  that  a  friend  tf 
mine,  without  my  knowledge^  sent  them  one  of  my  pictures,  and  they  rejected  UmZ! 
They  knew  well  enough  whose  it  was.  But  I  considered  that  as  the  greatest  com- 
pliment ever  paid  me ;  it  showed  they  were  afraid  of  the  competition.  D  —  n  'em ! 
they  did  n't  dare  to  .exhibit  it !  If  they  did  but  know  how  much  I  despise  'em  ! 
Mister,  that  den  must  be  broken  up.  There  will  be  no  high  art  in  England  while 
that  exists ! '  We  commend  this  *  Diary '  to  the  manager  of  the  '  Olympic '  Thea- 
tre.   In  his  hands  it  would  be  found  full  of  comic  capabilities. 


*Twics-ToLD  Tales.*  —  Messrs.  Jamxs  MunnpE  and  Conpakt,  Boston,  haye 
recently  issued,  in  two  very  neat  and  compact  volumes,  the  *■  Twice-Told  Tales,' 
to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  of  Nathaviel  Hawthorne.  Many  of  these  papers 
appeared  originally  in  the  Knickerbocker;  and  so  great  was  the  admiration  which 
they  excited,  that  our  readers  will  require  no  additional  recommendation  to  seek  oat 
and  peruse  the  volumes  before  us.  We  scarcely  know  Mr.  Hawthorne's  superior 
as  a  quiet  yet  acute  observer  and  most  faithful  limner  of  Nature.  His  mind  reflects 
her  images  like  the  plates  of  the  Daguerreotype,  while  his  fine  imagination  colors 
the  picture  with  the  most  life-like  hues.  In  many  respects  Mr.  Hawthorns 
reminds  us  of  Lamb.  *■  Elia  '  might  have  written,  for  example,  the  *  RiU  from  the 
Town  Pump,'  in  which  that  peerless  essayist's  graphic  limning  and  felicitous  medi- 
tations are  alike  embodied ;  and  there  are  other  portions  of  the  volumes  which  are 
imbued  with  that  combined  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  grace,  which  are  scarcely 
less  the  characteristics  of  Lamb  than  of  Hawthorne.  These  *  Tales,'  though 
they  were  thrice  told,  would  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  a  wide  and  general  perusal. 
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*BuRirs*  Annitersart.' — We  know  not  when  we  have  enjoyed  a  social  and 
festire  scene  with  more  gintt  than  the  Burrs'  Anniversary,  recently  celebrated  by 
his  countrymen  and  several  American  guests  at  the  Waverley  House.  We  lack 
■pace  to  publish,  what  we  should  be  but  too  happy  to  present,  many  of  the  brief  and 
sententious  speeches  and  toasts  given  on  the  occasion.  Dr.  Cummimg  presided  with 
dignity  and  ability,  and  was  supported  on  the  right  by  Mr.  William  Cdllen  Bry- 
ant, L.  Gay  LORD  Clark,  and  James  Lawson,  and  on  the  left  by  Dr.  Caldwell, 
A.  Watson,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Elliott.  Mr.  James  Linen  acquitted  himself  ably  of 
the  office  of  Vice-President.  Dr.  Cummino  arose,  amidst  prolonged  applause,  and 
after  a  few  terse  and  feeling  remarks  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Burns,  prepara- 
tory to  a  toast  to  his  revered  memory,  he  favored  his  auditory  with  a  poem  on  *  The 
Land  of  Burns,'  in  which,  as  in  Charles  Swain's  invocation  to  the  characters  of 
Scott,  *  the  Bard  of  Ayr  aiid  the  scenes  he  loved  passed  by  like  Ban^uo's  train.' 
The  following  will  afford  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  variety  of  this  per- 
formance : 


Bkhold  !  his  noble  fonn  erect, 
Ai  wrought  b^  Flaxman'i  hand. 

And  near  in  varied  form  appear 
His  aoul-created  band. 

Around  we  mark  the  claiwle  icenei 

Which  fired  his  passions  strong, 
The  woods,  the  streams,  and  meadows  green, 

Immortal  in  his  song. 

There  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cnnningham, 

Dumfries,  and  Avr,  are  soen  ; 
The  Tay,  Clyde,  Ettrick,  Doon,  and  Tweed, 

And  ilka  hill  between : 

These  shine  in  many  a  lofty  lay, 

Are  liaped  by  many  a  tongue  ; 
And  while  a  Scot  has  soul,  they  Ul  be 

The  burden  of  his  song. 

There  stands  the  auld  clay  biggin'  where 

The  peasant-bard  was  bom, 
And  where  from  hoary  age  he  learned 

That  man  was  made  to  modrn. 

And  there  the  ancient  brig  o*  Ayr, 

Close  by  the  godo  Bold  toon. 
Where  Freedom's  champion,  Wallacx  bight. 

Blew  many  a  Southern  loun. 

And  there  auld  Alloway*s  haunted  wa'a, 

Where  martyred  worthies  sleep, 
Where  brownies,  bogles,  elfs,  and  imps 

Their  midnight  revels  keep. 

And  yonder,  skelpin  ower  the  brig, 
Bauld  Tarn  0*8hanter'H  mare,  • 

And  Cutty  Sark,  the  jade,  exults 
To  see  ner  hurdles  bare. 

And  there  '■  the  spot,  near  Mossgiel  farm. 

Where  he  the  daisy  mourned. 
And  where  the  ploughman's  humble  lot 

The  ploughman-bard  adorned. 


There  too  was  canght  th'  inspiring  thema 

Which  lit  the  poet's  soul, 
And  gave  to  Fame  the  brightest  name 

That  ere  illumed  her  scrolL 

'T  was  Love  that  woke  the  poet's  lyre. 

To  sing  his  Nannie's  praise, 
And  mourn  his  Highland  Maby's  loss 

By  wild  Montgomery's  braes. 

And  there  the  jolly  beggars  sang, 

Free  mornin'  until  e'en. 
And  there  the  Cotter's  social  hearth 

Displayed  its  hallowed  scone. 

And  now.  in  fair  Edtna's  halls 

He  feels  the  glow  of  pride. 
When  DuoALo  Stswart  and  Glxwcairn 

Are  seated  by  his  side. 

» 

And  now.  his  lowly  home  he  seeks. 
With  Fame's  green  laurel  crowned. 

And  see  !  his  aged  mother  hears 
Uis  well-known  footsteps  sound. 

*  Oh !  RoBKKT ! '  is  her  simple  cry, 
Her  heart 's  too  full  to  speak ;  ' 
A  world  of  joy  is  in  her  eye. 
Tears  trickle  down  her  cheek. 

And  there  he  meets  his  lovely  Jsaw, 

The  lass  he  lo'ed  the  best. 
Who  shared  his  joys,  who  dried  his  tears. 

And  soothed  him  when  distressed. 

Now,  Ellisland  appears  in  view 

On  Nith's  alluvinl  plain  ; 
The  sun  has  left  Dahwinton's  towers, 

Darkness  and  silence  reign : 

And  there,  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw, 
W^hile  deep  gr^na  s^d  his  breast, 

He  sees,  in  that  bright  glittering  star 
His  Mary's  blissful  rest. 


The  poet  followed  the  Bard  to  his  mausoleum  at  Dumfries,  that  *  Mecca  of  the 
mind,'  and  animadverted  with  just  satire  upon  Scotland,  who  could  permit  her 
gifled  son  to  live  and  die  neglected,  and  then  honor  him  with  —  an  urn  !  The  con- 
clusion, invoking  the  reverence  of  the  Present  for  the  glorious  bards  of  the  Past, 
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WEB  not  less  striking  and  felicitoas  than  ihe  extracts  which  we  have  given  above. 
A  characteristic  letter  from  Mr.  Hallkck,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  waa 
received  and  read  with  much  applause.  American  poets  were  not  forgotten  in  the 
honors,  which  called  up  Mr.  Brvant,  the  king  of  them  all,  who  gave  in  response, 
afler  a  few  spirited  remarks,  a  toast  to  *  The  authors  of  the  Anonymous  Ballads  of 
Scotland.'  The  party  separated  at  an  early  hour ;  and  nothing  occorred  from  first 
to  last  to  mar  the  i^stivities  of  the  occaaion. 


w^"-» 


Foreign  Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January.  —  Through  the  prompt  atfen« 
tion  of  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  of  London  and  New- York,  we  had  early  on 
our  table  all  the  January  Reviews  and  Magazines  from  the  other  side  of  the  great 
water.  A  running  commentary  upon  some  of  them,  accompanied  by  a  few  brief 
extracts,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  We  are  especially  struck  with 
the  altered  tone  and  manner  of  the  London  Quarterly  Renew.  Afler  abnsing  our 
country,  its  institutions,  literature,  and  people,  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  seems  at  length 
to  have  become  ashamed  of  its  course  in  this  regard,  and  resolved  to  do  us  at  least 
unavoidable  justice.  Four  of  the  best  papers  in  the  number  are  upon  American 
works:  Stephens'  Travels  in  Central  America,  Robertson's  work  on  Palestine 
and  the  Holy  Land,  Irving's  Memoir  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  and  the  *  Corres- 
pondence,' etc.,  of  John  Adams.  The  *  Incidents  of  Travel'  are  warmly  com> 
mended  for  their  variety  and  sustained  interest,  their  lively  spirit  and  gay,  healthy- 
minded  tone,  and  the  language  is  pronounced  to  be  correct,  clear,  and  concise, 
*  with  but  one  or  two  American  peculiarities.'  The  reviewer  of  Robertson's  work 
honestly  'confesses  to  a  little  national  jealousy.*  'We  are  not  altogether  pleased,* 
qavs  he,  *  that  for  the  best  and  roost  copious  work  on  the  geography  and  antiquities 
0  4fae  Holy  Land,  although  written  in  English,  we  should  be  indebted  to  an  Ame- 
rican divine ; '  and  he  proceeds  at  great  length  to  award  it  the  highest  praise.  In 
opening  the  notice  of  Adams'  Letters,  the  reviewer  has  this  characteristic  paragraph : 

*  America  it,  wo  believe,  in  personal  feeliof  the  moct  arUto^ratie  country  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth. 
Each  man'*  rude  RssertioQ  of  equality  is  no  better  than  a  disf  uised  assumption  of  superiority ;  and 
whencrer  the  preiwure  of  condennatod  society  shall  force  the  more  connistent  particles  to  the  surface, 
there  will  emerge  «omc  form  of  aristocracy,  probably  as  decided  and  distinctive  as  any  thing  which  we 
have  in  Europe  j  and  perhaoa  some  Adams  may  shine  in  future  Red  books,  as  Duke  of  Maasachosetts. 
Earl  de  Ciuincy,  Viscouut  Braintree,  and  Baron  Adam  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  !  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  either  ridicule  or  deprecate  such  a  result.  It  is  the  natural  course  of  human  events ;  aiid  few 
ennobled  families  could  have  a  more  respectable  stock  or  a  deeper  root  of  public  services  than  the 
descendants  of  JoKn  Adams  ;  but  we  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  inconsistency  which  fosters  inch 
natural  and  laudable  feelings  under  a  sour  parade  of  republican  simplicity.* 

We  reciprocate,  in  common  we  are  sure  with  every  right-minded  American,  the 
annexed  timely  and  honorable  concessions : 

*  It  is  impossible  that  any  other  two  independent  nations  can  have  such  a  community  of  intitresta  aa 
England  and  America.  In  truth,  we  know  of  no  material  and  substantial  interest  in  which  they  are 
oppMosed  •--  nay,  in  which  they  are  separated :  their  origin,  their  laws,  and  their  language  are  the  same ; 
their  business,  their  prosperity  are  identified.  New-York  is  but  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  or  if  you  will, 
Liverpool  of  New- York.  The  failure  of  the  Pennsylvania  United  States'  Bank  ruined  more  fortunes 
in  England  than  in  America ;  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  share  more  wealth  with  Carolina  than 
with  Middlesex.  We  are  not  merely  brothers  and  cousins  ;  the  ties  of  consanguinity  we  know  are  not 
always  the  bond  of  friendship ;  but  we  are  partners,  joint  tenants  as  it  were,  of  the  comroere*  of  the 
world  ;  and  we  have  had,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  melancholy  experience  that  distress  on  either  shors 
of  the  Atlintic  must  be  almost  equally  felt  on  the  other. 

*  And  why  should  we  quarrel?  What  are  the  grounds  or  objects  of  any  difTerenee  between  us? 
We  know  of  but  two,  or  at  most  three,  points  of  difference  on  which  the  most  captious  on  either  sid« 
of  the  Atlantic  have  raised  oven  a  question.  And  whiit  arc  thoy?  Matters  which,  we  firmly  believe, 
two  intelligent  and  honest  negotiators  might  settle  in  a  fortnight,  and  which  owe  their  chief  interest 
to  their  being  made  the  pretext*  of  those  who  wish,  for  private  or  personal  objects,  to  blow  up  a  eon-< 
flagration.    •  •  *    We  conelndo  with  rvpesting  the  ezprenion  of  oor  uziooa  Irat  isapsetfal  hope  —  ws 
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mifht  ny  onr  eoDvietioa— that  takinf  Uwm  altofether,  the  pointi  of  differeoea  eKiating  betweea 
£nf  land  and  America  are  so  inconaiderable,  compared  with  the  vait  importance  of  the  common  inter- 
ests which  should  unite  them,  that  ^he  wise  and  honest  statesmen  who  now  principally  influence 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  two  countries  will  be  enabled  to  bring  all  thoee  differences  to  an  earl v,  hon- 
orable, and  final  close,  and  to  giye  to  that  e<MnmunitT  of  interests  saeh  additional  cordiality  and  confi- 
dence as  may  mahe  our  two  countries  in  feeling  —  what  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  mankind  we  really 
are  —  independent  but  iViendly  branches  of  one  great  family.'* 

The  Wtstminsttr  Rtmew  has  three  or  four  very  able  papers,  and  among  them  one 
bj  Carltle,  which  partakes  of  that  writer's  fire,  originality,  and  singularity.  It 
is  a  review  of  an  Edinburgh  work  upon  the  Life  and  Character  of  *  Baillie  of  Kil- 
winning,' a  prominent  actor  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  the  Rump  Parliament. 
How  vivid,  how  sententious  is  the  following  passage : 

*  Session  sixteenth  vanishes  thus,  in  a  flash  of  fire  !  Yes :  and  the  *  hamh  antonable  voice  *  of  Mr. 
O.  CaoM WILL,  member  for  Cambridge,  was  in  that  shout  of  *  Withdraw ! '  and  Mr.  Ckomwbll  dashed 
on  bis  rusty  beaver  withal,  and  strode  out  so  —  in  those  wide  nostrils  of  his  a  kind  of  snorL  And  one 
Mr.  Milton  sat  in  his  house,  by  St.  Bride's  church,  teaching  grammar,  writing  Areopogitics }  and  had 
dined  that  day,  not  perhaps  without  criticism  of  the  cookery.  And  It  was  all  a  living  colored  time,  not 
a  gray  vacant  one ;  and  had  length,  breadth^  and  thieknessf  even  as  our  own  has !  But  now,  also,  is 
not  that  a  miraculous  spy-class^  that  perceptive  faculty,  soul,  intelligence,  or  whatsoever  we  call  it,  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Baillie  of  Kilwinning  ?  We  will  «se  by  it  things  stranger  than  most  preter- 
naturaiisms  and  mere  common-place  *  apparitions  *  could  be.  *  Our  fathers  where  are  they  ?  *  Why, 
there  \^  there  are  our  far-off*  fathers,  face  to  face,  <^ve;  and  yet  not  alive ;  ah,  no !  they  are  visible,  but 
unattainable  —  sunk  in  the  never-returning  past !  Thrice  endearing,  we  cannot  esi^raes  them ;  Ur 
M41UM  tffitfU  imago.  The  centuries  are  transparent,  then  ;  ves,  more  or  less  ;  but  they  are  impermea- 
ble, impenetrable,  no  adamant  so  hard.  It  is  strange.  7^  e«,  To  haw  beta ;  of  all  verbs  the  wonder- 
fullest  IS  that  same.  *  Time-element,'  the  '  crj^tafpriim  ! '  Of  a  truth,  to  us,  sons  of  Time,  it  is  the 
miracle  of  miracles. 

<  Bach  is  the  drama  of  life,  seen  in  Baillie  of  Kil%nnning ;  a  thing  of  multifliriotts  tragic  and  epic 
meanings,  then  as  now.  A  many-voiced  tragedy  and  epos,  yet  with  broad-baand  c<»mic  and  giotesque 
accompaniment ;  done  by  actors  not  in  buskins :  ever  replete  with  elements  of  guilt  and  remorse,  of 

Eity,  instruction,  and  fear !  It  is  now  two  hunared  years  and  odd  months  since  these  Common's  room- 
ers shouting,  *  VVithdraw !  withdraw ! '  took  away  the  life  of  Thomas  Wsntworth  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  introduced,  driven  by  necessity  CAm  little  know  whither.  *  horrid  rebellions,'  as  the  phrase 
went,  and  suicidal  wars,  into  the  bowels  of  tnis  country.  On  our  norixon  too  there  loom  now  inevita- 
bilities no  less  stern ;  one  knows  not  whether  not  very  near  at  hand.' 

In  the  Church  Qitarterly  is  to  be  found  much  good  reading.  We  noted  espe- 
cially the  following  remarks  upon  the  art  of  writing  a  good  familiar  letter :  *  To 
impart  pleasure,  it  should  recall  to  our  minds  the  writer.  We  wish  to  be  reminded 
of  our  friend  not  only  by  his  seal,  his  hand- writing,  by  knowing  his  occupations  and 
his  whereabouts,  but  by  touches  which  are  Hke  him  ;  by  seeing  that  he  looks  at 
things  in  his  old  point  of  view  ;  grave,  humorous,  fanciful,  shrewd — even,  we  may 
say,  if  it  be  only  a  little,  wrong-headed.  We  like  to  remark  his  expressions ;  we 
like  to  be  reminded  of  the  tone  in  which  he  would  have  said  what  he  now  writes* 
Over  and  above  the  happiness  of  thought  and  expression,  the  life  and  depth,  the 
terseness  and  clearness,  which  are  the  merits  of  familiar  correspondence,  in  common 
with  any  other  kind  of  composition,  it  appeals  to  a  common  fund  of  recollections, 
and  has  for  its  principal  the  reviving  and  increasing  these.'  In  a  review  of  a  volume 
of  German  Hymns,  there  is  one  quoted,  Kindlichts  Gemuethtj  or  '  Child-like  Tern- 
per,'  from  which  we  take  the  subjoined  simple  yet  graceful  stanzas : 

*  His  mother's  arms  his  chief  enjoyment. 
To  be  there  is  bis  loved  employment ; 
Early  and  late  to  see  her  face, 

And  tenderly  her  neck  embrace. 

*  O  Innocence !  sweet  child's  existence ! 
This  have  I  learnt  through  Gk>o's  assistance : 
He  who  possesses  thee  is  wise, 

And  valued  in  the  Almiomtt'i  eyes. 

<  O  Childhood !  well  beloved  of  Heaven  I 
Whose  mind  by  Chbist  alone  is  given. 
How  longs  my  heart  to  feel  like  tliee } 
O  Jksu  !  form  Thyself  in  me  ! ' 

VOL.-  XIX.  37 
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The  following,  from  an  extended  hymn,  *  Ewigkeit,'  or  Eternity,  is  forcible  and 

ielicitous : 

*  Eternity !  eternity  ! 
How  looff  art  thou,  Eternity ! 
A  ting  wTioae  prbit  still  extendi, 
And  ne'er  beginning,  never  ends  ; 
jSiioay«  thy  centre,  King  immenie  I 
And  JWoer  thy  circumference : 
Mark  well,  O  Man  !  Eternity!* 

The  magazines  strike  us  as  being  rather  under  their  average  quality.  Black- 
WOOD  has  an  article  upon  the  copy-right  question^  to  which  we  had  hoped  to  be 
able  more  particularly  to  advert.  This  assumption  of  the  writer  may  be  taken  as  a 
'veritable  verity,'  as  many  of  our  own  correspondents  can  bear  honorable  witness : 
*The  days  are  gone  past  when  Johnson  wrote  his  sonorous  periods  in  a  garret  in 
Fleet-street.  The  vast  increase  of  readers,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks,  has  opened  sources  of  literary  profit,  and  avenues  to  literary  distinction, 
unknown  in  any  former  age.  A  successful  article  in  a  magaxine  brings  a  man  into 
notice  in  the  literary  world  just  as  effectually  as  a  triumphant  d^but  makes  the 
fortune  of  an  actress  or  singer.* 


English  Ettmologt.  —  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  to  the  correspondent 
who  furnished  for  our  October  issue  the  valuable  essay  upon  English  synonyms : 

I  SinoLK  English  words,  when  examined  historically,  often  exhibit  in  their  form  marks  or  impreaaions 
of  Tery  different  ages  and  nations.  The  hiatorical  formation  of  a  word  i»  often,  on  this  aecouit,  highly 
interesting  to  the  phi]os<^hio  and  carious  mind. 

I  propose  to  take  the  common  English  adTerbs,  dogmaUeaUjfy  dramatieaUgf  gramauitieeRy^  phUgmuU' 
Miff  pragmatieaUj/f  and  sdUmutfieolIy,  and  to  investigate  them  etymological  ly. 

I.  These  adyerba  are  formed  from  the  adjectiTea  dogmatiecly  dramatiaU,  fiowiiMtical,  pkUgmatMadf 
pragvutieal,  and  aekismatiealj  by  means  of  the  Teutonic  snfBx  ly ;  (Goth.  leUUf  Old  Germ.  Itk,  Germ. 
Hehf  Anglo-Sax.  Itc,  Dutch  lyt,  Dan.  Kg,  Ugt^  Swed.  Ugtr^  Icel.  ligt^  connected  with  Goth.  gaUikSf  Old 
Germ,  ifcolft,  gdtek,  Germ,  glndi,  Anglo-Sax.  gdie^  <ie,  Dntch  gtljfk,  8wed.  Kk,  Dan.  Ug^  Uge^  Eng. 
like ;)  constituting  adverbs  of  adjectires. 

As  a  Teutonic  sufBx  is  here  amiexed  to  a  Latin  word,  it  must  have  taken  place  since  the  eoaflaeaoe 
of  the  two  streams,  (the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,)  which  constitute  the  English  language.  These 
adverbs,  then,  have  been  formed  in  English  times  on  English  soil,  and  belong  to  no  other  language. 

II.  These  adjectives,  dogmatical^  dramaUealf  etc.,  axe  formed  from  dognuHiCy  dramatie,  gnMMMtte, 
phUgmatic,  pragmatief  and  sdkwmatic,  by  means  of  the  modern  Latin  suffix  ai ;  (Ital.  ale.  Proven^. 
Bpan.  Port.  Fr.  al,)  which  has  been  appended  to  them  without  any  apparent  signifieancy. 

As  this  pleonastic  use  of  the  suffix  td  does  not  bel<Mig  to  classic  Latin,  (grmmmalieaUa  being  first 
found  in  Sidonius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,)  these  adjectives,  d0^mat(ea<,4nMMtieaX,  etc,  have 
been  formed  in  the  middle  ages  and  on  modem  Latin  soil. 

III.  These  adjectives,  dogmatic,  dramatie^  etc,  are  formed  from  dogMAj  Gr.  66yfia,  (gen.  S6ynaro{  j) 
dramaf  Gr.  ip&ftat  (gen.  Sp&ftaros  ;)  Or.  ypantta',  (gen.  ypafifiaros ;)  pMogm,  Gr.  ^Xfy^a,  (gen. 
^Xiy^aroi  \)  Gr.  vpaypa,  (gen.  irpdyparoa  and  adkitm^  Gr.  axiapiay  (gen.  axtaftaTot ;)  by  means  of 
the  GrsBco-Latin  suffix  ie,  (Gr.  ikos,  Lat.  ieiu,)  signifying  rdated,  or  bdongmg  to,  and  forming  adjectives 
from  nouns. 

As  a  GrBCo-Latin  suffix  is  here  attached  to  words  originally  Greek,  but  detived  to  us  from  the  Latin 
language,  these  adjectives,  dogmatie,  dromoCic,  etc.,  roust  have  existed  in  Gneco-Latin  times  and  on 
GrtBco-Latin  soil. 

IV.  These  Greek  noons,  idyfia,  SpSftat  ypdpfta,  ^Xiypa,  wpayna,  and  ax(ifpa^  are  derived  fcom 
the  Greek  roots, 

ioKj  Spa,  YP^^j  ^Ary,  'pay,  ffX«^» 

TRIffVIICC,  ACTIIfG,  WRlTtKO,  BUR!«inC,  DOIHO,  DIVIDIRO, 

by  means  of  the  Greek  suffix  /<ar,  denoting  passive  concretes. 

This  process  must  have  been  in  Grecian  times  and  on  Grecian  soil. 

Those  words,  then,  dogmatically,  dramatically ,  etc.,  bear  the  impress,  not  of  one  moment  only,  but  of 
ages. 
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QosBip  WITH  RsADXBs  AND  ComBKipoRDBRTfl.  —  Wk  sgreo  entirely  with  *  J.  £.'  in  the  animadver. 
■iom  which  he  makei  upon  the  theory  of  the  *  Learned  Blaekamith '  in  relation  to  the  general  equality 
of  intellectnal  capacity  or  talent.  Mr.  Bunitirr,  for  whom  we  have  the  highoit  respect,  iiliinMelf  a 
practical  iliuitration  of  the  false  premises  upon  which  the  lecture  to  which  our  correspondent  refers 
was  based.  *  It  strikes  me,'  he  writes,  *  that  the  great  error  in  the  process  of  education  at  the  present 
day  is  the  appointment  of  an  uniform  measure  of  cnltiTation  to  all,  and  the  endeavor  to  bring  every 
individual  to  diat  measure,  as  if  there  was  but  one  standard  of  human  intellect,  and  all  men  were 
capable  of  attaining  to  the  same  perfection ;  whereaa  if  regard  were  paid  to  the  strength  and  peculiar 
combination  of  the  several  faculties  of  each  learner,  and  these  faculties  educated  to  the  highest  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  susceptible,  the  result  would  be  the  production  of  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  original  minds,  and  a  higher  degree  of  gener^  capacity.  It  waa  not  chance  and  a  combina- 
tion of  fortuitous  circumstances,  that  made  Napolkoh  ;  for  we  see  hu  mighty  genius  for  war  bnrstpg 
forth  in  startling  scintillations  while  yet  a  stripling  school-boy  at  Brienne.  It  waa  not  study  that  pro- 
duced a  BvRoir,  who  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  yean  amaxed  and  delighted  both  hemispheres  with 
his  *  Childe  Harold ;  *  thenceforth  hoping,  and  not  vainly,  to  *  be  remembered  in  his  line  with  his  land's 
language^'  It  was  not  study  that  gave  to  the  world  a  SRAXsPKna,  who  Misped  in  numbers,'  and  dis- 
sected each  maze  and  intricacy  of  character  with  a  skill  that  has  never  been  equalled;  who  looked 
through  the  infinitely  diversified  human  heart,  as  though  it  were  to  him  a  transparent  record.  Modem 
sculpture,  with  the  same  modeb  for  imitation,  and  equal  ambition  and  application  brought  to  its  pursuit, 
has  never  attained  the  perfection  of  art  which  is  manifest  in  the  productions  of  a  Phidias  or  Pbaxitblks. 
Modern  painters  may  seek  in  vain  to  vie  with  the  undying  productions  of  a  Titiait,  a  Raphael,  a  Da 
Viirct ;  and  Elihit  Buaairr,  with  all  the  indefatigable  perseverance  and  industry  which  distinguish 
him,  would  have  labored  in  vain  for  his  present  position,  were  he  not  imbued  with  a  higher  order  of 
intellect  than  is  vouchsafed  to  the  majority  of  mankind.  It  is  to  superiority  of  mental  capooty,  rether 
than  to  eratm^iwy,  that  the  bright  names  which  illuminate  the  pages  of  history  owe  their  proud  emi- 
nence.' •  •  •  The  *  Parallel  between  Napolxon  and  Wbllinotom  '  finds  some  objectors  we  per- 
ceive among  the  fervent  admirers  of  the  former.  In  this  class  is  <QBr  correspondent  *  Jhulerlitif*  who 
writes  like  a  Frenchman,  as  doubtless  he  is.  A  favorite  contributor  sends  us  the  following  lines  by  tho 
Hon.  RicHABO  Hbnbv  Wildb.  They  are  'twilight  reflections'  which  rote  in  the  writer's  mind  at 
Saint  Helena : 

'  Faint  Rnd  nd  wm  the  moon^bHun^i  tmito, 


Sullmi  the  mcwa  ot  Uw  Ajing  WAve, 
MTie  the  wind  hi  Saiot  Helen'i  iair, 
Aa  I  alood  by  Uw  aide  of  V AroLuoni'm  ObavxI  ' 


The  fine  poetical  spirit  of  the  stansas  gives  additional  force  to  the  biting  Irony  with  which  they  are 
Imbued : 


And  ia  it  A«rr  that  the  Hen  Ilea, 

Whoae  name  haa  aiiaken  th«  e^rth  with  dtmd  f 
And  la  thia  all  tftat  the  earth  auppUea  f 

A  atone  hla  pilknr  —  the  luxf  hu  bed  I 

U  aueh  (he  moral  of  human  life  ? 

An  theae  the  limiU  of  rlorj'a  rei^o  t 
Have  oceans  of  faluod  and  an  ace  ot  Hrife, 

A  thouMuid  battlea,  been  all  m  rain  f 

la  noihinf  left  of  hk  Tictoriea  now 

But  le^iMit  broken,  a  aword  in  run  f 
A  oown  that  eumbera  a  dotard's  brow  — 

A  name  and  a  roquiem  i  — >  dual  to  duat ! 

Of  all  the  diiefiaina  whoae  thronea  he  roared, 

Were  then  none  whom  kindnem  or  iaiUi  could  Uad  t 

Of  «U  the  monarch*  wliosr  rmwns  he  spared, 
Had  none  one  sparit  ot  his  Roman  mmd  ? 

Did  Prussia,  east  no  rejwntant  rlance  i 

Did  Austria  sh'-d  no  rrntorseTuI  tear, 
Whan  Enf  land's  fAiih.  and  thine  honor,  France, 

And  thjr  fricndahip,  Russia,  were  blasted  h»r»  7 

No  I    Holj  learoes,  like  the  heathen  heaven, 
Unfodlue  ahrunk  from  the  riant 's  shock. 

And  giorioua  Tit  am,  (he  nn/urg^ven, 
Waa  doomed  to  hia  vnltun  and  chains  and  rack  I 


And  who  were  the  foda  that  decreed  thy  doom  f 

A  Oerman  Csaar,  a  Prussian  Safe, 
The  Dandjr  Prince  of  a  eoundiif -room, 

And  A  Huaaian  Qxvtk  of  the  middle  af  e  I 

Men  call  (hee  Despot,  and  call  (hee  true ; 

But  (he  laurel  was  tamtd  that  bound  thy  btwv ; 
And  of  all  who  wore  it,  alaa  I  how  few 

Were  as  fi«e  from  treason  and  guilt  aa  thou  I 

Shame  to  thee,  Ghral !  and  thy  feiihleas  horde  J 
Where  was  the  oath  which  thy  soldiera  swore  f 

Fraud  still  luiks  in  the  Gown  —  but  alaa  I  (he  Sword 
Was  never  so  &Iao  to  lie  trust  before. 

When  waa  thy  reteran's  boMt  that  day, 
'  The  Old  Guard  diea,  but  it  never  yielda  ! ' 
Oh  I  for  one  heart  like  the  brave  Dkbaix, 
One  phalanx  lifce  thoae  of  thine  early  fieidi  I 

But  no  1  ah,  ao  !  it  waa  FxsxDOii's  chaim 
Gave  Ihtm  the  eourmn  of  more  than  men ; 

You  broke  the  magic  uat  nerved  each  arm, 
Though  you  were  invbdhle  only  then  I 

Yet  Saint  Jean  waa  a  deep,  not  a  deadly  blow  — 
One  Btnigrle,  and  Fran  as  all  her  fe.ulta  repoin : 

But  (he  miidFATBTTB  and  (he stem  Cab.not 
Are  dupes,  and  rain  ttyr  ftls  aad  (hslr'a. 
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We  are  quite  obliged  to  *  Wilton^*  but  the  attempt  wu  vein.    We  detected  his  piacieriam  at  the  fint 
glance.    Moreover,  we  think  we  have  detected  the  impoetor.    Bpeaktng  of  plagiariema,  leads  ui  to  say, 
that  wo  have  seen  recently  in  the  *  Mirror '  as  from  *  a  late  British  work  *  a  story  of  Sir  Eobbbt  Ba«- 
GLAT,  who  lost  an  ami  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Brie,  and  an  anecdote  of  Lams's  being  *  all  foil  inside  *  on 
one  occasion.    Both  these  were  derived  from  Mr.  Washihotoit  Iaviico,and  first  published  in  this 
department  of  the  KivicEBaBOCKxa.    Going  to  England  and  coming  back  stomped,  however,  we  pre- 
sume to  be  *  warrant  good  enough '  for  their  present  re-circulation  in  the  journals.    Out  (Viend  Whits 
of  the  *  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  we  may  say  here,  has  again  been  imposed  on  by  a  plagiarist. 
The  lines  entitled  *  71m  &ra,*  in  a  late  issue,  are  stolen  bodily  from  an  English  magasine.  In  which 
they  appeared  several  yean  ago.    •  •  •    A  friendly  correspondent  in  a  sister  city,  aAer  some  comments 
upon  the  sketches  fkom  *  Mf  OrtmirJiuktr*a  Part-FolUj*  which  he  warmly  commends  for  their  sim- 
plicity and  tnithftilness,  gives  the  following  passage  from  the  unwritten  history  of  *  Deacon  T.'  one  of 
our  good  *  Grand-father's  >  trio :    *  I  knew  Deacon  T.  well.    He  was  the  guardian  of  my  early  yean, 
and  I  resided  with  him  for  a  considerable  period.    There  is  some  mutake  I  think  concerning  his  charity. 
*  My  Grand- father'  must  have  confounded  the  act  of  some  other  individual  with  those  of  Deacon  T. 
He  was  never  known  to  give  money  in  charity  but  once,  and  that  was  a  bad  fourpence-ha'penny  wliich 
had  come  back  to  him  some  twenty  times  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  which  he  at  last  gave  away  in  a  fit 
of  desperation.    He  always  said,  when  applied  to  for  eharity ;  *  Go  to  Hannah ',  (his  wife ;)  she  always 
attends  to  such  things.'    She  was  a  woman  in  whose  economy  and  discretion  in  matters  of  benevolence 
he  could  place  the  most  implicit  confidence— and  he  knew  iL    On  one  special  occasion,  a  birth<day  I 
believe,  the  good  lady  made  up  a  batch  of  extra-nice  custard  pies ;  so  nice  in  fact,  that  after  they  were 
done,  she  had  n't  the  courage  to  eat  them ;  but  hoarded  them  up  until  they  became  sour  and  mouldy, 
and  then  endeavored  to  force  them  down  the  throats  of  her  family.    But  they  *  would  n't  go  down.' 
8he  then  miaed  them  all  over  again  into  a  pudding,  h<H>ing  to  disguise  the  taste  by  the  addition  of 
pearlash  and  other  culinary  arts.    This  was  a  failure.    The  parlor-folk  quietly  declined  being  helped 
to  it,  and  the  kitchen-girls  turned  up  their  noses  over  it.    But  the  old  lady's  ingenuity  was  not  exhausted. 
She  had  a  sick  neighbor,  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  languishing  for  months  in  a  consumption,  and  with 
eharacterifftie  benevolence  she  determined  to  administer  the  rejected  pudding  to  her.    It  was  aeooid- 
ingly  again  dressed  over  and  served^p  in  the  shape  of  cup-custards,  and  carried  to  the  sick  woman  by 
the  old  lady  henelf.    But  she  was  too  III  to  eat  them  ;  and  the  next  day  and  the  next  passed  away,  and 
they  still  remained  untouched.    At  last  the  nurse,  who  had  looked  at  the  nioe  little  things  with  a  long- 
ing eye,  ventured  to  taste  one.    She  thought  it  was  sour ;   she  tasted  again,  and  was  tun  of  it.    The 
whole  was  then  consigned  to  the  pig-stye ;  and  its  occupant,  *  who  came  in  immediately  after,'  thrust 
his  snout  into  the  trough,  and  then  upset  it ;  and  thus  the  custards  were  lost  beyond  redemption.    But 
the  Deaconess  enjoyed  the  credit  of  the  good  deed ;  and  months  after,  I  heard  the  poor  sick  woman 
lamenting  the  loss  of  her  eustaids :  *  If  she  could  only  have  eaten  them  when  they  were  first  brought ! ' ' 
Apropos  of  the  old  gentleman's  *  Port-Folio.'    If  our  readers  can  peruse  *  The  Backwoodsman's  Sacri- 
fice '  in  the  present  number,  without  finding  the  *■  fruitful  river  i'  the  eye  '  swelling  its  channels,  they 
have  few  emotions  in  common  with  us.    ...    A  friend  who  recently  removed  from  this  city  to  the 
West,  writing  fh>m  Illinois,  gives  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  one  of  the  M€iiiUm  IsloMd*  iu  Lake  Michi- 
gan.   *  On  our  passage  out,'  he  writes,  *  we  had  rather  a  rough  time  on  the  lakes  j  but  even  this 
afforded  us  pleasure,  as  we  were  compelled  to  *  lay  by  '  at  ono  of  the  Manitou  Islands  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan.   This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  explon  the  Island,  which  I  gladly  improved.    Connected  with 
It  is  a  great  deal  of  Indian  lore,  which  you  know  is  getting  to  be  literary,  as  it  has  been  remoMtic,  for 
many  years.    There  is  a  beautiful  secluded  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  island  by  which  the  Indians  sup- 
posed the  spirits  of  the  departed  made  their  entry  into  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  blest.    Its 
romantic  situation,  lone  and  silent ;  the  beautiful  transparency  of  the  water ;  and  the  fine  pebbly 
beach,  imprass  the  visiter  with  agroeable  thoughts,  linked  with  the  Indian  traditions.    Thero  is  only 
one  or  two  houses  on  the  island,  and  those  ate  inhabited  only  in  the  summer  season  by  wood-cntten, 
who  *  receive  calls  *  ftom  the  steamers  between  BufiTalo  and  Chicago,  for  wood }  tlie  island  being  cov- 
ered with  the  largest  beach  and  fir  trees.    The  lake  I  have  mentioned  lies  about  two  milns  in  the 
interior.    There  b  no  harbor,  which  vessels  can  make  in  a  gale  ftom  the  coast,  between  Mackinac  and 
Chicago,  except  this  in  the  Manitou  Islands.    Our  own  vessel  put  bark  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  in  a  storm,  to  reach  iL    We  lay  there  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  it  was  the  pleasantest  part  of  our 
whole  trip.    I  hunted,  fished,  and  rambled  through  the  woods  the  whole  day,  losing  my  way  once  or 
twice,  by  the  way  of  varying  the  amusement.'  ■  •   .  *  P's.'  defence  of  his  Lines,  *  Remembraneea  tftkt 
Deadf*  noticed  in  our  last '  Gossip,'  is  received,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  It  was  written.    We  cannot 
argue  the  point  with  our  correspondenL    Goo  grant  that  he  may  never  know  by  experience  how  vain 
is  his  *  eonsolatory  philoeo|rfiy ! '    It  is  true  Indeed  that  *  scenes,  events,  and  tilings  pass  away,'  but  lut 
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always  nor  oftaa  do  '  their  lad  aaaociatiooi  die  abo.'    In  tbo  worde  of  one  who  had  AMwef^mouroed 
the  loved  and  lost : 


*  Theie  tbion  maj  jnuh  awaj. 
But  put  Vmg*  an  not  dead ; 
Id  tM  batrt*«  tieMonr 
Deep,  hlddea  deep,  Omj  lie 
UnwUtowl. 

And  there  the  toul  Rtiici 
Prom  the  doll  thinga  that  are. 
To  miogle  oft  and  umg 
With  the  time-hallowed  throof 
Orthoae  that  ware. 


Then  Into  life  atait  out 
The  Kenee  lonr  raniahed ; 
Theo  wa  behold  afahi 
The  tamiM  that  long  hare  lain 
Amoof  the  da£d. 

We  fevl  their  grup  of  love. 
We  meat  their  beamlnf  ajra, 
We  hear  their  roioe  —  ah,  no  I 
'Twaa  our  own  murmuring  low, 
Uaoonaeknialjr.' 


The  deeolate  awakening  ftom  dread  memories  like  these  would  prove  a  painful  but  irresistible  arga- 
meut  to  our  friend.  •  •  •  *  P.  Q.  D.*  (Lancaster,  Pa.,)  is  illustrating  an  old  <  bull  *  in  his  <  F!r$^^riffht 
in  a  dhf  TVwsra.'  Does  he  not  remember  the  Vaiuhall  Garden  waiter's  alarm-call  to  one  of  his  fel- 
low-servants :  f  Look  out,  Bill !  There  *»  a  Brandy-and-water  gottin*  over  the  fence,  and  a  Cup-o'- 
coffee  and  a  Muflhi  sliniun'  out  o'  the  back  gate !  Stop  'em ! '  Sam  Waixaa  adopted  this  figurative 
language  with  his  boots,  shoes,  and  pumps ;  and  it  is  quite  common  in  the  mouths  of  musicians.  We 
remember  hearing  the  daughter  of  an  actor  threaten  (in  revenge  against  an  obstinate  father  who  had 
prevented  her  mairying  the  '  first  fiddle*)  to  run  away  with  the  bassoon ! '  .  .  .  We  have  great 
pleasure  always  in  welcoming  such  gossipping  reminiscences  of  the  darker  days  in  our  history  as  are 
contained  in  the  *  CsaocrsotMiu  1/  my  AwU,*  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  and  congenial 
friend :  *  When  the  British,*  said  my  Aunt,  *  had  possession  of  New-York,  they  treated  the  American 
prisoners  very  badly,  and  oAay  charitable  people  furnished  them  with  food  and  other  necessaries. 
Several  families,  I  remember,  made  soup  for  them.  Among  thoee  who  did  the  most  for  them  were 
some  of  the  Uuakers.  The  Friends  ot  Long-Island  sent  down  whole  quarters  of  moat  and  great  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  to  Olivbb  Huu«,  a  Quaker,  who  lived  on  the  south-west  comer  of  Beekman  and 
William-streets.  Mrs.  Hull  used  to  have  it  made  into  soup,  almost  every  day,  and  Gabuxb  Bakbb, 
a  poor  boy  they  took  to  bring  up,  carried  it  in  two  pails  with  a  hoop  to  the  prisoners  at  the  Sugar- 
House  in  Liberty-street,  and  other  prisons.  Mrs.  Hull  found  out  that  the  nurse,  who  was  a  cruel  ugly 
creature,  treated  the  sick  very  badly,  and  sometimes  threw  away  the  soup  and  tea  which  was  sent  to 
the  prisoners.  She  complained  of  her  conduct  to  the  attending  physician,  and  had  her  turned  away. 
I  recollect  my  mother  sending  tea,  sweetened  and  poured  in  bottles,  to  the  sick  prisoners,  by  young 
Baxbb.  We  were  going  to  meeting  one  day,  (when  the  meeting-house  was  in  Libert j-street,  where 
Thobbubii's  seed-store  afterwards  was)  and  as  we  passed  the  old  Sugar-House,  a  prisoner  called  out 
to  us  from  a  window :  *  Do  n't  be  discouraged,  dear  ladies !  The  rebels  are  not  discouraged ;  they  *il 
never  give  up! '  Robbrt  Mubbat  did  a  great  deal  for  the  prisoners ;  and  his  son  Jomi,  Jb.,  who 
lived  afterward  in  Franklin-Square,  was  a  very  smart  young  man,  and  very  active  in  their  behalf. 
Another  Friend  did  so  much  for  the  prisoners,  and  said  so  much  about  their  cruel  treatment,  that  he 
bad  to  leave  town  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the  British.  Old  Friend  DsLArLAiirs  broke  up  keeping 
shc^  and  went  to  Shrewsbury,  because  he  would  not  take  continental  money.  He  said  it  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  war,  and  he  could  not  oonscioBtioosly  take  iL  But  my  father  had  confidence  in  it, 
and  laid  it  op.  He  was  a  very  strong*Whig.  Father  sent  me  and  my  sisters  out  of  town  to  stay  a 
,  few  months  with  uncle  Tbddbmah  at  Purchase.  While  we  were  there  the  battle  of  White  Plains 
took  place,  and  we  heard  the  guns.  A  Scotch  servant-girl  who  lived  at  uncle  TxoDBMAn'shad  a 
brother  in  the  battle,  and  she  cried  very  hard,  fearing  he  might  be  killed.  A  British  officer  was  billeted 
for  awhile  at  our  bouse.  He  was  a  very  civil  man,  and  read  his  Bible.  He  was  sick,  and  mother  used 
to  ask  him  to  come  and  take  tea  with  us.  After  he  went  away,  another  oflicer  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  staid  there.  They  behaved  very  well  until  the  officer  went  away,  and  then  his  wife  and 
daughter  would  often  quarrel.  The  mother  sometimes  chased  her  daughter  down  stairs  with  the 
broom-stick.  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  them.  The  daughter  was  not,  I  guess,  very  good.  There 
was  a  very  handsome  Hessian  officer  whom  she  used  to  admire.  He  was  called  the  *  Hessian  beau.* 
Another  revolutionary  sketch,  *  The  Storming  of  Stony-Point,'  ftom  the  hand  of  an  eye-witness  and 
an  actor  in  the  scene,  will  have  attracted  attention  in  preceding  pages.  .  •  •  *  Tkg  8kam  Dud  *  has 
several  good  points,  but  it  is  too  broad  a  caricature.  Our  correspondent's  Bob  Acbxs  had  as  narrow 
an  escape  as  Sir  Roobb  db  Covbblv,  whose  blood  would  inevitably  have  been  shed  in  defence  of  his 
country,  only  that  he  was  sent  out  of  the  field  upon  a  private  message  the  day  before  the  battle.  The 
brave  German  Scmmblsbi.  tells  us  that  he  was  always  accustomed  several  hours  before  a  battle  to 
withdraw  so  many  miles  to  the  rear,  that  the  men,  so  soon  as  they  wore  beaten,  would  be  sure  to  find 
btm.    *  A  good  mC^at,'  says  he,  *  is  reckoned  the  master-piet^e  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  at  no  timo  can 
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a  retreat  be  executed  with  each  order,  force,  and  seeurity,  as  just  before  the  battle,  when  yoo  are  not 
yet  beaten.'  •  •  •  *  Scinue  and  Itmention '  shall  appear  lo  mod  aa  we  can  find  apace  fbr  it ;  iMComittinf 
the  gpeculative  paasage,  which  if  left  at  our  discretion.  Tite  predictions  of  the  writer  are  aa  likely  to 
be  AilfiUed  aa  those  of  Rookr  Bacoiv,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  anticipated  the  invention  of  the 
steam-boat,  locomotive  engines,  the  divinf-bell,  suspension-bridfe,  and  the  science  of  projectiles. 

*  Men,'  said  he,  *  may  yet  constract  for  the  wants  of  navifation  such  machines  tbat  the  greatest  ves- 
sels, directed  by  a  single  man,  shall  cut  through  the  rivers  and  seas  with  more  rapidity  than  if  they 
were  propelled  by  rowers :  chariots  may  be  constructed,  which  without  horses  shall  run  -with  immea»> 
urable  speed.  Men  may  conceive  machines  which  could  bear  the  diver,  without  danger,  to  the  depth  of 
the  waters.  Men  could  invent  a  multitude  of  other  engines  and  useful  instruments,  such  as  bridges 
that  shall  span  the  broadest  rivers  without  any  intermediate  support.  Art  has  its  thunders  more  terri- 
ble than  those  of  heaven.  A  small  quantity  of  matter  produces  a  horrible  explosion,  aeoompanied  by 
a  bright  light ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  so  as  to  destroy  a  city  or  entire  battalions.*  *  Where  steam 
is  now,'  says  a  late  London  Quarterly,  *  electricity  may  come  to  be  ;  for  all  this  hissing  and  panting 
drudgery  a  silent  flash.  A  hundred  years  hence  Aaxw right's  best  jenny  will  we  doubt  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  antiquarian  curiosity,  much  on  a  par  with  the  hand-loom  of  the  Hindoo.'  •  •  •  There  is 
a  good  degree  of  tragedy  in  the  *  JtdoaUmrt*  m  the  OmHtrg.*  The  hero  could  not  say  with  the  verdant 
country  youth  who  bought  a  horrid  old  *  screw '  at  Tattersall'a  ,  in  *  Tom-and-Jerry,'  *  I  think  I  know 
what  an  ^otm  is  —  I  'm  not  a  kass ; '  for  he  buys  a  Bucephalus  of  a  Buckeye,  and  while  travelling  a 
short  dntance  in  a  wagon,  over  an  intolerably  muddy  Ohio  road,  with  his  wife  by  his  side,  he  ia  inex- 
pressibly annoyed  by  two  wags  who  walk  along  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  every  now  and  then  call 
out  *  Whoa ! '  The  horse  stops,  nothing  loath.  A  shower  of  blows  are  rained  upon  the  poor  beast's 
back,  and  he  starts  again ;  but  the  reiterated  *  Whoa ! '  brings  him  up  once  more  with  a  round  turn ; 
and  thus  the  unhappy  pair  journey  for  five  miles !  The  imploring  looks  of  the  lady  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  husband  were  alike  powerless  in  quelling  the  spirit  of  fim  in  the  breasts  of  their  tor- 
mentors. •  •  •  *  Tk*  Mtst-Cloud*  describes  what  we  have  often  seen  on  Long-Island  Sound,  but  the 
poem  possesses  more  correctness  than  poetry.  Beside,  Miltoh  baa  anticipated  half  of  its  pictures  in 
these  brief  but  matter-full  lines : 

'  Ye  misu  and  exhalatknta  that  now  riM 
From  hlU  or  tbtmmkkg  lake,  doskj  mmjf 
Till  U*e  mm  painl  jour  dewy  aUrU  wfth  fold, 
Tn  honor  lo  Uw  world's  groU  Autbor,  r«e  I 
WhoUier  to  deck  with  eloudaihe  uocolorad  iky. 
Or  wcl  the  thirsty  earth  with  fiillinf  showert, 
Bimg  or  frlUng,  ttiU  adTauee  Hia  pcake  I ' 

*  Mr,  ZTwm,  a  SksCcA,'  is  not  isetl  done.  *  M.'  will  find  a  plan  batter  likely  to  succeed,  by  studying  the 
work  of  *■  Chawls  Yxllow  plush,  £xquira.'  liia  master  thought  himself  while  in  Paris  quite  beyond 
tiie  reach  of  hia  London  creditors ;  *  as  sura  as  any  mortial  man  can  be  in  this  sublinary  apear,  where 
no  think  is  suttn  excep  nnsuttnty.  It  is  a  maxim  in  Franae,'  omitinnes  Mr.  Ysixowplush,  *  that  after 
dark  no  man  is  lible  for  his  dots ;  and  in  any  of  the  Roil  gardings  —  the  TwiUaries,  the  Penny  Roil, 
or  the  Lueksimbng,  for  egsampie,  a  man  may  wander  from  simriae  to  evening,  and  hear  nothink  of 
the  ejus  duns.  They  an't  admitted  into  those  places  of  public  enjyment  and  rondyvoo  any  more  than 
dogs  ;  the  centuries  at  the  garding-gait  having  orders  to  shuit  all  such.'  But  althou^  Ai^ixmRoii 
Dbuckacb,  Esquire  was  a  *  leader  of  the  Jke-teng '  and  very  sly,  he  fell  a  victim  to  ku  *  Mr.  Dcit ,' 
and  in  a  far  more  romantic  way  than  the  personage  described  by  our  contributor.  •  •  •  We  agree 
entirely  with  ^jS  WasMn^onianf*  and  trust  he  has  seen  nothing  to  militate  against  his  views  in  theae 
pages.  The  eminent  examples  cited  are  remarkable,  certainly ;  and  let  us  hope  they  will  stand  firm ; 
but  alas !  it  was  Swift  (precept  vs,  practice !)  who,  speaking  of  BounonmoKB's  poor  health,  said: 

*  Tell  me,  is  not  temperance  a  necessary  virtue  for  great  men,  since  it  is  the  parent  of  ease  and  liberty, 
so  necessary  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  which  philosophy  allows  to  be  the  greatest 
felicities  of  life  ? '  •  .  •  *  jS  Chapter  on  Faeeo '  has  some  admirable  hits  at  the  expressionless,  pursed- 
up  mouths  and  straight  noses  which  garnish  the  fkces  of  the  *fashion'-«ble  females  repreaented  in  our 
lady-periodicals.  But  the  article  goes  into  other  nuJtters,  and  evinces  we  think  personal  pique  toward 
one  of  our  contemporaries.  Speaking  of  *  Ihshions  for  the  month,'  here  is  a  part  of  the  report  for 
Januaiy,  for  a  certain  section  of  London.    A  similar  style  prevails  in  some  cireles  in  this  city  : 

*  Coats  are  very  much  worn,  particularly  at  the  elbows,  and  are  trimmed  with  a  shining  substance, 
which  gives  them  a  very  glossy  appearance.  A  rim  of  white  runs  down  the  seams,  and  the  covering 
of  the  buttons  is  slightly  opened,  so  as  to  show  the  wooden  material  under  it.  Hats  are  now  slightly 
indented  at  the  top,  and  we  have  seen  several  in  which  part  of  the  brim  is  sloped  ofif,  without  any  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  quantity  abetracted.'  >  .  .  <  I9r^f^l,  an  Ettgy  •»  tka  Dtath  ^  WiUit  Oaylord 
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darfc,'  by  *  T.  H.  C,  M.  D.,'  ia  fonroot  ia  spirit,  but  th«  writer  m  in  anor  in  an  impoiUnt  facL  The 
cherished  comjmnion  of  the  dear  Departed  mouma  Ml  *  for  him  who  Ue«  low  with  the  dead,'  for  she 
was  amonf  the  ransomed  in  hearen  long  before  his  own  body  was  *  married  to  that  dust  it  so  much 
loved.*    He  it  waa  who  lamented  for  many  a  weary  month,  with  the  affectionate  and  sorrowing  Mai^ 

COUi. 

'^*!?^?lf^°i'*^*'5."«^«*»"*t  I  •  Beyond  ttahOta,  beyond  III*  »•, 

AU  lx%bt  and  beaultfiit  m  dar  f  Oh  t  fcr  the  piiikine  of  »  dove! 

80  or  her  cheek  ud  fjre  the  wh&«  *  Oh  I  fcr  (he  morainff 'e  wioce,  to  Am 

Time  aleaJe  Uie  nee  and  dine  the  raj  I  Awaj,  and  be  with  them  we  love  I 

She  wanders  in  the  Spirit  Land,  When  all  ia  fled  Uiat  '■  htif  hi  and  Ur. 

And  we,  with  specehleei  (lief  oppnend,  I  And  life  ia  but  a  wIdut  waste, 

'**.2?"  *?*  *****  ^™  ••  •**»**•  I  This,  IU«  Is  then  oar  only  prajrer, 

Would  fiadljp  share  her  place  of  rest  I  ■  To  flee  away  and  be  at  test  i ' 

*  The  Death  qf  SchUleTf*  and  the  *  lanes  *  upon  reading  a  poom  of  Mothbkwkix*i,  do  not  lack  feeling 
nor  merit ;  but  the  versification  is  far  from  melodious,  and  the  laber  is  too  apparent.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  *  Pilgrinu  ef  Life.*  It  requires  something  beside  form  and  measure  to  approach 
the  model  which  the  vrriter  evidently  had  in  his  mind.  .  .  .  <  Noor-Mahal,  or  the  Light  of  the 
Harem  -,  *  *  Grenada  and  the  Alharabra,'  Number  Three ;  *  My  Grand-ikther*s  Port-Folio,'  Number  Five  ; 
•  Edward  Alford  and  his  Play-fellow,*  Number  Two ;  *  An  Adventure  on  the  Blue  Ridge ;  *  <  Life  in 
Philadelphia  in  1841  i  *  'Letters  from  Rome,*  by  Gkorok  Washirotor  GaxBirs,  Esq.,  *  Exeter,  a 
New-England  Sketch }  *  *  My  NaUve  Land ;  >  « The  Old  Year  and  the  New  ;  *  « Song  over  the  Cradle 
of  tvro  Infant  Sisters  sleeping,'  from  the  Spanish  ;  *  Life's  Seasons ; '  To  *  Miller*s  Bridge ; '  with 
several  other  articles,  are  either  filed  for  insertion,  or  awaiting  examination.  .  •  •  Errteta,  —  In  the 
first  line  of  the  last  atanxa  of  *  EmgUm/i's  MerrUr  Dof,*  on  page  163  of  our  February  iaaue,  play^amtes 
ahoold  read  play-vrt/Ats  —  an  important  distinction  doubtless  with  good  *  QuBxif  Bksi.'  ^^  *  Sev- 
eral books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc,  have  escaped  notice  in  the  present  issue.  February  is  a  shtnt 
month ;  and  owing  to  our  increased  circulation,  it  is  found  necessary,  for  an  early  publication  to  have 
all  our  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  by  the  twelflh  of  each  month. 


Classical  aitd  Commbkcial  Soho6l. — We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  John  W.  S.  Hows  is 
again  among  his  numerous  friends  in  town,  and  that  he  intends  soon  to  open  a  Classical  and  Commer- 
cial Day  School  at  136  Mercer-street,  near  the  Panorama,  where  he  will  carry  out  the  same  system  of 
sound  practical  education  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  during  the  six  years  ho  presided  over  the 
*  WcHidlawn  Institute,*  and  which  he  believes  may  be  improved  upon  by  a  residence  in  the  city,  fimn 
the  faeilitiea  afforded  in  procuring  the  aid  of  the  best  assistants.  By  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Hows  wiU 
be  able  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  time  to  the  instruction  of  adult  classes  in  Elocution ;  and  the  study 
and  experience  he  brings  tn  this  important  branch  of  every  American's  education,  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
for  him  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Previously  to  opening  his  classes,  Mr.  Howi  will  give  a  course 
of  four  lectures,  with  a  fVee  introductory,  intended  to  illustrate  the  different  styles  of  elocution,  with 
scriptural,  forensic,  poetical,  and  dramatic  illuatrations. 


Chablxi  DicKKHi,  EsqviBC.  — At  a  time  when  the  public  press  and  society  at  large  are  replete 
with  the  hearty  welcome  given  to  this  dutinguished  writer  and  excellent  man,  it  will  not  be  expected 
of  us  to  indulge  in  enlaced  eomments  upon  his  career  thus  for  in  this  country.  Suflico  it  to  say,  that 
wherever  he  has  journeyed,  his  has  been  a  triiunphal  progress ;  too  much  so  indeed,  we  foar,  for  his 
personal  comfort,  not  to  say  health.  Boston  yielded  him  ample  and  most  tasteful  honors ;  Hartford 
followed  Boston  ;  and  Now- York  has  excelled  herself  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  reception.  Such  ever 
be  the  reward  of  high  and  varied  genius  ! 
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Dr.  HoTT*a  TRAyBU.  — The  Brothbm  Uartmr  have  jut  pubUshad  the  *  Travel*  in  Europe  and 
the  East  *  of  the  epunent  phyaician  and  •iirgeon,  VALnirTisn  Mott,  M.  D.  The  volnne  u  printed 
opon  a  laife  elear  type  and  beautiAiI  paper,  and  embracef  ohtervation*  made  between  1834  and  1841, 
apd  during  a  toiu  through  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Pruaiia,  flazooj,  Bohe- 
mia, Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Lombardj,  Tnacaoy,  the  Papal  States,  the  Neapolitan  Dominions, 
Malta,  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Wallacbia,  and 
Hungary.  So  wide  a  sweep  of  observation,  to  a  mind  like  that  of  our  auflior,  cannot  fkil  to  have  been 
productive  of  ample  materiel  for  American  readers.  We  shall  refer  again  to  the  work,  and  to  another 
which  accompanied  it — the  popular  *  Parlor  Melodies.* 


*  K&SAosA,  OR  TUB  WARRIORS  Of  THB  Wbst.* — We  havo  been  in  no  mnall  degree  entertained  and 
instructed  by  a  tale  of  the  last  war,  now  publishing  in  parts,  under  the  above  title.  It  is  from  the  pen, 
as  we  learn,  of  a  lady  of  this  city  ;  and  her  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  she  is  either  persoo^y 
eonversant  with  the  scenes  she  depicts,  or  that  she  has  made  her  theme  the  subject  of  cloee  scrutiny. 
The  style  is  spirited  and  natural,  and  the  incidents  stirring  and  pictaresque  without  being  improhnhia. 
We  await  the  eoaclusion  of  the  work  with  some  impatience.  It  is  Jhuneam,  and  embodies  monovei  a 
very  ihiitful  era  of  border  romance  and  desultory  Indian  wacfare.  D.  Aobb,  New-York,  and  Saxtoit 
AND  Pbircb,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 


Jacob's  Grbbk  Rxadbr.  —  Mr.  William  E.  Dbar,  No.  S  Ann-street,  has  just  published,  on  a  clear 
and  beautiful  type,  and  in  a  volume  of  convenient  sixe)  *  A  Translation  of  Jaoob's  Greek  Reader, 
(adapted  to  all  the  editions  printed  in  America,)  for  the  use  of  schools,  acadeoiiee,  colleges,  and  privaln 
learners ;  with  copious  notes,  critical  and  explanatory ;  illustrated  with  numerous  parallel  paanges 
and  apposite  quotations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  English,  Bpanuh,  and  Italian  languages :  and 
a  complete  Parsing  Index ;  elucidated  by  references  to  the  meet  popular  Gfeek  gnunmars  extant.  By 
Patrick  B.  Cassxrlv,  author  of  <  A  New  Literal  Translation  of  Longinus,'  etc  The  volume  is  dedi- 
cated, in  an  afToetionate  epistle,  to  the  author's  children 


Mr.  Bxllows*  *  Lscturb  urorr  Lrcturbs,'  delivered  recently  at  the  Clinton  Hall,  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  numerous  class  of  which  it  treated.  With  a  determination  to  show  the  aeeeuAiiUf  of 
much  knowledge  that  is  too  often  clouded  under  scientific  nomenclatures  or  conventional  terms,  and  to 
expose  the  humbuggery  of  those  who  would  hedge  learning  about  with  forms  and  ceremonies,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  Mr.  Bbllows  will  find  his  proposed  course  so  popular,  that  a  repetition  will  be  called 
for  in  our  sister  cities. 


*Tbcuii»xh.»  — This  admirable  narrative  poem  by  a  young  American  is  we  learn  passing  through 
the  press.  Should  it  appear  In  season,  we  shall  review  it  in  our  next  number ;  and  we  have  little  fear 
that  our  readers  will  not  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  a  production  of  rare  merit,  and  one  which  will  reflect 
honor  alike  opon  the  author  and  upon  our  literature. 
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You  are  tired  you  tell  me  of  lingering  so  long  upon  the  threshold. 
You  would  enter  at  once  into  this  time-hallowed  sanctuary,  and  give 
yourself  up,  mind  and  soul,  to  the  contemplation  of  its  wonders.  I 
can  readily  believe  you.  It  would  seem  as  if  nothing  could  be  more 
tantalizing  than  these  long  introductions  which  arrest  you  just  as  your 
feelings  are  beginning  to  warm,  and  chill  your  enthusiasm  before  they 
allow  it  to  approach  its  legitimate  object.  And  yet  there  is  one  thing 
more  painful  than  even  this  delay  :  a  doubt  in  the  authenticity  of  what 
you  behold ;  a  distrust  of  the  science  that  guides  you.  The  moon  may 
shine  ever  so  sweetly  upon  arch  and  column,  and  the  soil  air  bring 
none  but  the  low  and  spirit-like  sounds  that  harmonize  with  the  scene. 
For  the  picturesque  there  is  more  than  enough  in  the  rudest  and  leasts 
defined  fragments  of  Roman  grandeur.  But  it  is  not  the  picturesque 
alone  that  you  seek  in  Rome.  There  are  feelings  that  lie  deeper  than 
the  transient  glow  of  admiration ;  sympathies  which,  although  they  may 
be  awakened  by  the  imagination,  can  only  be  kept  active  by  an  unwav- 
ering and  deep-rooted  conviction.  Is  there  certainty  enough  in  our 
knowledge  of  Rome  to  justify  these  sympathies  ?  Is  it  to  reason  or  to 
credulity  that  we  yield  up  our  conviction  ?  We  speak  of  palace  and 
temple  as  of  familiar  things,  and  assign  to  each  its  limits  and  its  date. 
But  how  can  we  trace  in  ill-assorted  fragments  the  beauty  of  their 
primitive  form,  or  fix  the  epoch  of  ruins  that  have  no  inscription? 
These  are  questions  that  have  again  and  again  been  addressed  to  me 
upon  the  spot ;  nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that  they  must  oflen  sug- 
gest themselves  to  those  who  may  read  my  descriptions  at  a  distance. 
It  is  to  a  brief  exposition  therefore  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  Roman  topography  that  I  shall  confine  myself  in  the  present  letter. 

Rome  was  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regions  or  wards,  each 
of  which  derived  its  name  from  some  remarkable  edifice  comprised 
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within  its  limits,  or  from  some  well-defined  peculiarity  in  its  situation. 
This  division  was  preserved  without  material  change  till  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century;  and  various  catalogues  or  registers  were  undoubt- 
edly compiled,  both  of  the  limits  of  each  ward  and  the  chief  edifices 
which  it  contained.  Of  these,  three,  originally  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Prefect  of  the  city,  have  been  preserved  to  modern  times,  and  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Regionarii,  The  first  bears  the  name  of 
Publius  Victor,  the  second  of  Sextus  Rufus,  and  the  third  is  usually 
designated  by  the  title  of  the  larger  work  of  which  it  forms. a  part,  and 
which  is  cited  by  historians  as  the  '  Notitia  Utriusque  Imperii.'  They 
were  all  composed  during  the  fourth  or  fiflh  century.  The  third  is 
attributed  with  much  probability  to  the  reign  of  the  second  Theodosius. 
It  is  not  description  that  you  are  to  look  for  in  these  catalogues.  They 
contain  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  principal  edifices  of  each  ward,  a 
list  of  the  streets  and  chapels,  of  the  palaces  and  blocks,  the  magazines, 
ovens,  private  baths  and  flowing  fountains,  together  with  the  number 
and  title  of  tBe  subaltern  magistrates  and  their  assistants.  Panvinio  I 
believe  was  the  first  who  thought  of  using  the  works  of  the  Regionarii 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  topography  of  Rome  upon  a  plan  sufficiently 
comprehensive  ;  but  his  early  death  in  the  midst  of  far  more  important 
avocations  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  the  design  which  he  had 
so  ably  sketched  out.  This  loss  was  supplied  by  the  copious  erudition 
and  untiring  perseverance  of  Nardini ;  and  these  catalogues  have  con- 
tinued to  form  the  basis  of  every  subsequent  research. 

A  fourth  monument,  which,  Uiough  but  a  partial  catalogue,  deserves 
to  be  classed  with  the  lists  of  Rufus  and  Victor,  is  an  inscription  which 
originally  adorned  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  and  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  palace  of  the  Conservator i.  This  statue  was  erected  by  the 
vicomagistri  of  the  Vards;  and  fortunately  for  posterity  they  caused 
their  own  names  and  those  of  the  streets  of  five  of  the  wards  to  be 
engraved  upon  its  pedestal. 

Very  different  was  the  aim  of  the  next  writer,  who  in  the  dearth  of 
more  valuable  materials  has  acquired  an  importance  and  a  celebrity  to 
which  he  probably  never  aspired.  His  name  not  having  reached  us, 
his  work  is  known  by  that  of  the  celebrated  antiquarian  by  whom  his 
labors  were  first  brought  to  the  light,  and  is  cited  as  the  *  Anonimo  of 
Mabillon.'  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  must  have  written  about  the 
year  800.  His  work  is  a  meagre  itinerary  for  the  guide  of  devout  pil- 
grims, whose  attention  however  he  has  fortunately  directed  to  the  most 
important  remains  of  antiquity  which  lie  in  their  way  from  one  to 
another  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  City.  Martino  Polono,  who 
visited  Rome  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the  next  writer  whose  labors 
have  served  to  lighten  the  researches  of  the  local  antiquarian ;  and  with 
him  may  be  classed  the  Mirabilia  Roms,  fi-om  which,  meagre  as  they 
are,  some  precious  notices  have  been  extracted  for  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  city  and  its  monuments  during  the  middle 
ages. 

Although  none  of  the  classic  writers  have  left  a  description  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  her  glory,  yet  there  are  innumerable  passages  scattered 
throughout  their  writings  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
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The  description  of  Strabo,  ^ough  very  general  and  confined  solely  to 
the  most  striking  features,  contains  important  facts  for  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  embellishments  of  Augustus.  The  poets  too  have  intro- 
duced names  of  places  and  fragments  of  description  which  serve,  with 
judicious  criticism,  to  supply  the  want  of  minuter  information.  And 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  orators  and  historians  ?  Open  almost  any  page 
of  Cicero  or  Tacitus  or  Livy,  and  you  will  find  yourself  transported 
into  the  midst  of  Rome.  All  of  these  scattered  rays  have  been  care- 
fully united,  and  their  light  brought  to  bear  with  full  force  upon  every 
branch  of  Roman  topography.  How  little  did  Cicero  dream  of  the 
importance  which  after  times  would  attach  to  his  casual  mention  of  the 
senate-house  or  therostrum !  Or  what  would  Virgil  have  said,  could  he 
have  foreseen  that  many  who  are  insensible  to  the  poetic  beauty  of  his 
verses  would  have  held  them  above  all  price  for  their  frequent  reference 
to  places  and  names ! 

But  the  most  precious  monument  of  all  antiquity,  and  which,  had  our 
good  fortune  preserved  it  to  us  entire,  would  have  amply  supplied  the 
place  of  description,  is  the  plan  of  Rome  which  was  engraven  upon 
marble  during  the  reigns  of  Septimin  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  discov- 
ered in  the  fifteenth  century  behind  the  church  of  the  S.  S.  Cosma  e  Da- 
miano.  This  inestimable  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed 
for  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Romulus,  near  which  it  was  found ; 
and  this  conjecture,  though  unsupported  by  direct  evidence,  is  so 
probable  in  itself  that  no  archaiologist  has,  as  far  as  1  am  aware, 
ever  thought  of  calling  it  in  question.  It  was  drawn  upon  a  scale  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  the  actual  size  of  the  city,  and  contained 
an  exact  plan  of  every  street  and  square,  and  every  edifice  both  public 
and  private.  Unfortunately  it  was  first  discovered  in  an  age  unable  to 
appreciate  its  importance,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  many  years  inlaid 
upon  the  walls  of  the  building  near  which  it  had  been  excavated.  From 
thence  it  was  removed  by  order  of  Paul  III.  to  the  Farnesian  gardens, 
until  finally  the  providential  care  of  Benedict  XIV.,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  so  many  of  the  mutilated  monuments 
of  antiquity,  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  conspicuous  and  sure  station 
which  it  now  occupies  as  a  part  of  the  Capitol ine  Museum.  In  each  of 
these  removals  some  new  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  fragments  so 
accidentally  preserved,  and  the  difficulty  of  arranging  and  explaining 
them  increased.  Nothing  however  can  damp  the  ardor  of  a  genuine 
antiquary ;  and  these  remains,  mutilated  as  they  are,  justly  continue  to 
hold  the  first  place  in  the  class  of  unwritten  documents. 

The  numerous  inscriptions  which  may  be  found  in  every  museum  and 
church,  and  I  had  almost  said  in  every  edifice  of  Rome,  and  which  have 
been  collected  and  arranged  with  so  much  assiduity  and  with  such  rare 
erudition  by  Grutorius  and  Muratori  and  other  distinguished  scholars, 
afford  also  important  data,  which  have  been  applied  with  great  success 
to  the  solution  of  some  very  difficult  questions.  Were  I  not  afi'aid  of 
exhausting  your  patience,  I  would  cite  some  examples  at  length.  One 
at  least  you  must  bear  with ;  it  is  such  a  beautiful  instance  of  ingenious 
research,  and  withal  so  convincing.  In  the  garden  of  the  convent  of 
Palaszola,  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Alba  Longa, 
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there  is  a  tomb  hewed  out  in  the  rock,  and  adorned  with  the  consular 
fasces  united  to  the  insignia  of  the  pontificate.  No  inscription  gi^es 
the  name  of  the  personage  to  whose  honor  it  was  dedicated,  or  the  date 
of  its  erection.  How  can  we  venture  to  supply  this  silence  ?  The  style 
of  the  monument  is  of  the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  the  only  instance 
too  in  which  the  consular  fasces  and  distinctive  emblems  of  the  pontifi- 
cate have  been  found  united.  Now  by  referring  to  the  Fasti  Consulari 
you  find  that  these  two  dignities  were  united  in  the  person  of  a  consul 
who  held  his  office  in  the  year  578  from  the  building  of  the  city.  His 
name  was  C.  Cornelius,  and  he  died  during  the  year  of  his  consulate. 
Thus  far  the  evidence,  though  probable,  would  seem  not  to  be  wholly 
conclusive.  But  from  the  *  Fasti'  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  histo- 
rians; and  Livy,  speaking  of  the  same  individual,  relates  that  his  death 
was  the  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  which  seized  him  while 
on  his  way  home  from  celebrating  the  FericR  Latine  upon  the  Alban 
Mount.  Is  conjecture  pushed  too  far  when,  knowing  as  we  do  that  his 
way  from  the  mount  led  him  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  occupied  by 
this  monument,  we  say  that  it  was  to  his  memory  that  it  was  erected? 

The  science  of  medals,  which  has  thrown  so  much  light  upon  obscure 
questions  of  chronology,  has  also  been  applied  with  the  greatest  success 
to  the  study  of  ancient  buildings.  Upon  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing a  medal  was  frequently  struck  in  honor  of  its  founder,  or  as  a 
record  of  his  magnificence.  Upon  this  a  portico  or  a  colonnade,  or 
sometimes  an  outline  of  the  whole  edifice^  carefully  preserved  the  order 
of  the  architecture  and  the  embellishments  united  with  it.  The  beauty 
of  the  execution  often  vied  with  the  splendor  of  the  monument  it  was 
designed  to  illustrate,  and  it  is  to  these  fragile  records  that  we  are  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  the  materials  of  those  exquisite  illustrations 
which  have  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  and  facility  of  topographical 
research. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  the  most  important  of  all  the 
standards  of  archaiological  criticism ;  I  mean  the  style  of  different  works 
as  indicative  of  their  date.  In  sculpture  this  test  is  familiar  to  every 
reader.  In  architecture  it  supplies  a  guide  equally  trusty.  The  use  of 
different  materials,  the  mode  of  employing  them,  and  the  degree  of  taste 
with  which  ornaments  are  chosen  and  introduced,  form  so  many  posi- 
tive tests,  which  judicious  criticism  can  apply  with  scarce  the  chance 
of  a  mistake. 

Of  the  period  of  the  kings  we  have  five  monuments  of  unquestiona- 
ble authenticity.  The  same  style  of  construction  is  rigorously  pre- 
served throughout  them  all.  The  material  is  tufa  from  the  quarries  of 
the  city,  mixed  in  one  instance  with  peperino,  gabion  stone  and  trover" 
tine.  The  stone  is  cut  in  oblong  cubical  masses,  which  are  laid  with 
so  little  regard  to  the  position  of  the  joinings  that  they  frequently  fall  in 
a  line  one  upon  the  other.  The  inner  mass  is  composed  of  scales  of 
flint.     This  style  continued  in  use  during  the  first  years  of  the  republic. 

From  the  year  of  Rome  245  to  365,  we  have  no  monument  of  certain 
date.  But  from  this  last  date  and  beginning  with  the  walls  of  Gamillus 
behind  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori  at  the  Capitol,  of  which  Livy 
speaks  as  a  work  vel  in  hoc  magnijicentia  urbis  conspidendum,  we  find 
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fifteen  different  structures  in  unequal  grades  of  preservation,  which 
bring  us  down  to  within  about  forty  years  of  the  commencement  of  our 
era.  In  all  of  these  structures,  till  the  building  of  the  Theatre  of  Pom- 
pey  in  the  year  701,  the  same  materials  are  employed  that  I  have  enu- 
merated as  being  in  use  during  the  rule  of  the  kings.  The  stones  too 
are  cut  in  large  cubes,  but  in  the  manner  of  laying  them  you  perceive 
a  decided  progress  toward  a  purer  and  more  cultivated  taste.  The 
joinings  t^re  regular  throughout,  and  arranged  in  a  checkered  line,  like 
the  squares  of  a  chess-board.  In  this  too  there  is  another  step,  of 
which  a  beautiful  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  Tabularum,  where  the 
layers  are  placed  in  alternate  strata  of  breadth  and  length. 

In  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  we  find  the  first  example  of  the  introduction 
of  the  opus  reticulatum^  which  began  about  that  time  to  take  the  place 
of  the  opus  incertum  or  antiquum.  These  terms  are  applicable  only  to 
the  intermediary  walls,  and  which  were  designed  to  receive  a  covering 
of  stucco  or  of  marble.  The  opus  incertum  is  composed  of  small  coni- 
cal polygons,  arranged  without  any  regard  to  the  symmetry  of  their 
lines.  The  examples  of  this  style  must  be  chiefly  sought  in  the  environs 
of  the  city,  the  only  specimens  within  the  walls  being  some  ruins  on  the 
Palatine  and  at  the  Navalia.  The  opus  reticulatum  derives  its  name 
from  the  net-like  appearance  produced  by  arranging  the  stones  which 
compose  the  fabric  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  diagonal  of  the  lines 
of  their  joinings.  In  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  the  want  of  that  perfect 
symmetry  to  which  this  style  was  soon  after  carried,  would  seem  to 
show  that  its  introduction  was  as  yet  recent.  It  seems  in  fact  a  speci- 
men of  the  transition  from  the  opus  incertum  to  the  opus  rBticulaium  in 
its  more  perfect  state.  The  materials  of  both  of  these  are  the  stones  of 
the  quarries  nearest  to  the  edifice.  Brick  was  first  used  in  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella ;  or  at  least  this  is  the  earliest  example  that  we  know  of 
a  certain  date.  It  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  To  those  who  have  never  seen  the  brick-work  of  the 
Romans  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  per- 
fection. The  indications  of  an  approaching  decline  are  perceptible  in 
the  edifices  of  his  successor,  notwithstanding  his  personal  claims  to 
architectural  genius.  The  progress  of  decay  is  marked  with  a  precision 
that  is  almost  painful.  Scarce  an  emperor  but  has  left  us  some  token 
of  the  corruption  that  was  rapidly  invading  every  branch  of  the  arts. 
Large  strata  of  cement  are  found  intermingled  with  strata  of  brick,  and 
no  longer  in  proportion  with  the  end  for  which  cement  is  used.  In  the 
circus  of  Romulus,  layers  of  brick  are  alternated  with  layers  of  stone ; 
and  even  under  Hadrian  we  find  parallelipipides  of  stone  occasionally 
used  in  the  place  of  brick,  as  if  the  latter  were  already  becoming  scarce. 
In  the  ninth  century  this  style  came  again  into  vogue  with  the  name  of 
Saracenesque,  and  before  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  was  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection  which  readily  deceives  the  unpracticed  eye. 

Similar  observations  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  successive 
introduction  of  the  orders  of  architecture.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  were 
the  first  in  use ;  the  Corinthian  came  next ;  and  in  each  the  proportions 
of  their  Grecian  models  were  for  some  time  rigorously  observed. 
Then  came  a  desire  for  innovation  under  the  name  of  improvement. 
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The  Doric  column  was  elevated  upon  a  base ;  the  Corinthian  capital 
was  prolonged  ;  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic  became  angular ;  and  at  last, 
as  if  their  own  exquisite  simplicity  fell  short  of  the  full  perfection  of 
beauty,  the  two  orders  were  blended  in  the  Composite. 

With  data  like  these,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  standard  may  be  formed 
for  ascertaining  the  date  of  monuments  that  have  no  inscription,  by 
comparing  them  with  those  that  have.  The  rigid  application  of  the 
rules  thus  deduced  has  given  to  the  science  of  archaiology  a  degree  of 
certainty  to  which  it  could  never  have  attained  by  any  other  means. 
Mistakes  are  still  made.  Many  questions  are  still  acrim<»iiously  agi- 
tated. Passages  of  the  classics  are  misapplied,  and  the  characteristic 
style  of  one  period  may  sometimes  seem  to  run  into  that  of  another: 
But  with  all  this,  there  is  certainty ;  conviction  in  the  writer ;  con- 
viction too  that  gains  upon  you  as  you  read,  and  chases  the  coldness  of 
doubt  away.  It  is  Rome ;  the  Rome  of  a  thousand  triumphs,  and  a 
thousand  associations  for  every  mind  and  every  age. 


LETTIR   yoUBTH, 


It  is  with  a  singular  feeling  that  you  walk  the  streets  of  modem 
Rome.  The  pavement  of  the  original  city  is  every  where  buried 
beneath  the  actual  level ;  and  though  its  average  depth  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  feet,  yet  there  are  parts  in  which  it  extends  to  over  three  times 
that  number.  Columns  and  porticoes  rise  midway  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  and  you  can  almost  lay  your  hand  on  the  richly-carved  frieze 
that  once  was  visited  only  by  the  birds  of  the  air.  Nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  to  meet  the  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  in  digging  for 
the  foundations  of  a  modem  building ;  and  mai^y  of  the  most  precious 
inscriptions  and  choicest  works  of  art  have  been  drawn  forth  from 
heaps  of  ruin  at  great  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  you 
think  of  the  treasures  that  still  lie  hidden  beneath  this  surface ;  of  the 
wrecks  of  temples  and  palaces ;  the  intermingled  spoils  of  the  barba- 
rian, of  fire  and  of  flood,  of  which  the  soil  itself  is  composed ;  you  feel 
as  if  walking  in  some  vast  cemetery,  where  every  footstep  falls  upon 
what  once  was  a  living  being.  The  streets  of  Pompeii  itself  are  scarcely 
more  melancholy. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  great  change,  you  feel  at  once  as  if 
no  single  agent  could  have  produced  it,  and  that  even  the  concurrent 
action  of  many  would  have  been  inadequate  except  in  spots  long  and 
thickly  inhabited.  Whatever  system  we  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  its  origin  must  be  carried  back  full  twenty-six 
hundred  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  long  period  the  soil  has 
been  subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  man,  and  filled  up  or  removed  to 
suit  his  whims,  or  his  necessities.  The  mere  circumstance  of  so  many 
millions  of  human  beings  having  successively  dwelt  within  this  com- 
paratively limited  circle  would  alone  account  for  many  and  great 
changes.  But  to  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar  features  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome ;  its  gradual  rise  from  the  humblest  original ;  its  revolu- 
tions of  kingdom,  republic  and  empire ;  the  infinite  gradations  of  taste 
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and  caprice  by  which  the  structures  of  one  age  gave  place  to  those  of 
another  ,*  a  palace  to  a  bath  and  a  portico  to  a  temple ;  fires;  inundations, 
and  the  insensible  bat  unerring  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

And  in  the  first  place  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Romans,  in 
erecting  a  new  building  upon  ground  previously  occupied,  seldom  if 
ever  carried  beyond  the  walls  the  rubbish  formed  by  the  demolition  of 
the  original  edifice.  If  no  other  convenient  place  of  deposite  could  be 
found,  it  was  carefully  levelled  and  worked  into  the  foundations  of  the 
new  structure.  This  usage  is  still  followed ;  and  in  the  excavations 
made  for  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  original  soil,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  proper  place  for  the  earth  that  is  removed  contributes  not  a 
little  to  retard  the  progress  of  these  interesting  researches. 

If  now  you  consider  how  many  works  of  the  early  kings  must  have 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  or  not  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gressive taste  of  their  successors,  you  will  readily  conceive  what 
changes  must  have  taken  place  even  within  the  first  two  •hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  the  building  of  the  city.  During  the  republic,  it  was 
no  longer  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  but  the  will  of  a  whole  people 
that  called  for  change.  Circuses  were  to  be  built ;  theatres  erected. 
Distinction  could  only  be  purchased  by  bowing  to  the  popular  will ;  and 
this  commanded  costly  shows,  and  edifices  equally  costly  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  them.  Their  gods  too  were  no  longer  the  gods  of  a  single 
city  but  of  a  mighty  nation ;  and  every  art  was  called  into  requisition 
to  furnish  forth  habitations  worthy  of  their  power.  Still  more  numer- 
ous  were  the  changes  under  the  empire.  The  well-known  vaunt  of 
Augustus  shows  how  large  a  part  the  first  emperor  bore  in  these  revo- 
lutions; and  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  one  man,  though  emperor 
of  Rome,  could  venture  to  depopulate  whole  wards  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  single  palace.  The  base  of  the  column  of  Phocas  is 
twenty-seven  feet  below  the  modern  level  of  the  Forum ;  and  yet  the 
soil  by  which  that  base  is  supported  is  composed  of  the  ruins  of  earlier 
fabrics. 

The  repairs  of  the  streets  and  pavements  was  another  cause  no  less 
sure  in '  its  results,  and  equally  constant  in  its  action.  The  gate  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  although  of  the  time  of  Honorius,  is  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  actual  surface.  But  the  monument  just  within  it,  a  work  of 
the  republic,  is  buried  so  deeply  that  a  loaded  cart  can  hardly  pass 
under  its  arch.  A  few  paces  beyond  this  gate,  in  digging  for  the 
foundations  of  a  chapel,  three  successive  pavements  were  discovered 
rising  in  layers  one  above  the  other.  If  we  suppose  these  repairs  to 
have  been  made  no  oftener  than  once  in  a  century,  yet  each  new  layer 
being  formed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  a  much  shorter  duration  than 
that  of  Rome  would  have  been  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  surface. 

Rome  was  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  a  victorious 
enemy.  The  first  sack  by  the  Gauls  under  the  guidaQce  of  Brennus 
left  all  but  the  Capitol  and  the  walls  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  was  never  again  to  be  made  habitable.  The  populace 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  restoration,  and  but  for  the  firmness  of  their 
Dictator  would  have  sought  a  home  in  their  newly-conquered  Veii. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Camillus  was  triumphant.    The  city  arose  from 
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its  ruins  more  closely  built,  and  in  a  few  years  was  more  beautiful  and 
more  populous  than  ever. 

In  the  year  409  of  the  christian  era,  a  period  before  which  it  had 
already  reached  the  highest  point  of  wealth  and  splendor  to  which  it 
ever  attained,  a  hostile  army  once  more  appeared  before  its  walls. 
During  the  night  the  hand  of  a  traitor  threw  open  the  Salarian  gate, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  magnificent  fabrics  of  the  Pincian  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  duirinal  were  a  prey  to  the  flames.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  destruction.  The  narrations  of  contemporaries 
differ  in  their  details ;  but  nearly  all  agree  in  representing  it  as  hsTing 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  most  ornamented  quarters  of 
the  city. 

During  the  sack  of  Genseric  in  455,  the  prayers  of  a  venerable  pon- 
tiff preserved  the  city  from  the  flames ;  but  the  barbarian  army  passed 
fourteen  days  within  the  walls  in  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their 
wanton  caprice,  and  seeking  in  every  direction  for  whatever  bore  the 
marks  of  silver  or  of  gold.  Equally  destructive  was  the  sack  of  Rici- 
mer  in  472.  In  546  a  part  of  the  walls  was  thrown  down  by  Totila, 
and  the  inhabitants  driven  to  the  adjacent  villages.  The  hasty  restora^ 
tion  of  Belisarius  contributed  still  farther  to  the  accumulation  of  ruins 
upon  the  ancient  level.  But  the  most  terrible  of  all  for  its  fury,  and 
the  most  fatal  in  its  results,  was  the  sack  of  Robert  Guiscard  in  1084. 
It  was  in  the  name  of  a  pope  that  the  invader  came ;  and  though  it  u 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  of  the  contemporary  chroni- 
clers, yet  the  report  most  favorable  to  the  barbarian  and  to  his  employer 
presents  a  picture  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

The  ruins  accumulated  during  each  of  these  sacks  were  either  left 
to  moulder  upon  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  or  were  levelled  and 
interwoven  with  the  foundations  of  the  new  edifices.  Livy  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  haste  with  which  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  carried  on 
after  the  sack  of  the  Gauls ;  and  there  is  hardly  an  excavation  but 
brings  to  light  some  new  proof  of  the  destruction  by  fire  and  by  the 
sword.  As  we  advance  in  the  middle  ages,  the  very  want  of  an 
adequate  population  contributed  to  hasten  the  progress  of  decay ;  and 
since  the  sack  of  Guiscard  a  large  porti<m  of  the  ancient  circuit  has 
been  left  without  inhabitants;  Uie  ruins  that  encumbered  its  ways 
mingling  by  the  silent  process  of  decomposition  with  the  earth  on 
which  they  had  fallen. 

Similar  in  their  results  were  the  great  fires  of  which  so  many  are 
recorded  in  the  native  historians.  The  great  fire  which  under  Nero 
destroyed  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  wards  of  the  city,  and  called  down  so 
cruel  a  persecution  upon  the  christians,  is  I  believe  the  only  exception. 
The  ruins  occasioned  by  this  conflagration  were  conveyed  down  the 
Tiber  and  used  in  filling  up  the  pools  at  Ostia.  But  on  every  other 
occasion  the  new  buildings  were  raised  upon  the  foundation  and 
amidst  the  remains  of  the  old. 

To  these  causes,  attributable  to  the  caprice,  the  cruelty,  and  the 
negligence  of  man,  two  must  be  added  over  which  even  in  the  height 
of  his  power  he  has  but  partial  control.  In  a  city  situated  like  Rome, 
every  violent  rain  must  detach  some  particles  from  the  hills  and  add 
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something  to  the  level  of  the  valleys.     The  water,  wherever  it  falls, 

must  find  an  outlet ;  and  none  but  an  eye-witness  can  realize  the  fury 

with  which  it  pours  down  upon  the  plain. 

Sixty-six  distinct  inundations  of  the  Tiber  are  cited  as  sufficiently 
remarkable  in  their  results  to  be  deserving  of  record.  The  extent 
and  duration  of  each  has  been  different ;  nor  have  they  been  uniformly 
fatal  in  their  consequences.  We  may  even  venture  to  call  in  question 
passages  in  which  they  are  represented  as  menacing  the  entire  city 
with  overthrow. ,  But  in  whatever  form  they  have  come,  some  degree 
of  injury  has  invariably  attended  them.  On  some  occasions  whole 
buildings  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  On 
others  the  waters  have  slowly  undermined  their  foundations,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  has  been  accomplished  by  imperceptible  steps.  Even 
when  attended  with  no  visible  consequences,  the  depositesof  the  waters, 
and  their  stagnation  for  days  and  weeks  on  spots  already  covered  with 
ruins,  would  bring  gradual  accessions  to  the  soil,  and  sooner  or  later 
raise  it  above  its  natural  level. 

But  although  this  process  of  accumulation  commenced  in  ancient 
times,  a  considerable  part  of  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  building  of 
the  modern  city.  Whenever  you  dig  for  the  ancient  level  in  parts 
hitherto  unopened,  you  find  at  the  bottom  either  a  hardened  fluvial 
deposite,  relics  of  the  flames,  or  remains  of  decayed  edifices.  Over 
these  rises  a  mass  of  artificial  matter  of  every  description.  In  these 
few  lines  you  have  the  history  of  this  revolution.  The  uninhabited 
quarters  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  used  as  a  vast  reservoir  for  the 
litter  and  rubbish  of  the  modern.  It  was  inconvenient  or  too  expensive 
to  carry  it  to  a  distance,  and  hence  the  Forum  or  any  other  spot  not 
too  remote  was  made  its  receptacle.  The  deposites  around  the  column 
of  Phocas  are  nearly  all  of  the  middle  ages  or  our  own.  Those  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  rise  but  four  feet  above  the 
original  pavements ;  those  of  the  last  century  seventeen ;  while  those  of 
our  own  complete  the  enormous  distance  of  twenty-seven  feet  of  wilful 
interment  of  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity. 

riadel  QmHimZc,  JW.  49, 
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SONNET. 

We  gathered  round  thy  harp,  u  at  thy  will 

Its  chords  poured  forth  their  music ;  which  doth  still 

Sound  throuffh  the  inner  temple  of  the  soul. 

It  was  a  wild  but  noble  meloay, 

And  when  the  last  clear  note  nad  ceased  to  roll, 

And  thy  sweet  voice  was  silent,  then  they  vied 

In  praises  of  the  hand  that  could  so  well 

Enchain  the  human  heart  bj  music's  spell. 

/.could  not  speak  ;  for  every  note  that  fell, 

Came  as  a  holj  thing  upon  my  ear. 

And  bowed  my  heart  in  prayer  —  that  each  swift  day 

Might  bear  tliv  gifled  spirit  yet  more  near 

Where  thou  snalt  strike  thy  golden  harp,  above, 

And  angels  bend  to  hear  thee  sing  redeeming  love  ! 

VOL.  XIX.  39 
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TO      'miller's      bridge.' 


Friend  of  my  early  day* !  — o'er  thee 
Full  oft  my  feet  nave  passed, 

Since  first  amid  the  forest's  gloom 
Thy  logs  their  shadows  cast 

Upon  the  waves,  which  to  and  firo, 

Tilted  among  the  reeds  below. 


R. 


Massy  and  old  and  worn  thou  art, 

And  mid  thy  arches  gray 
The  painted  wood-birds  swiftly  dart 

Through  all  the  golden  day ; 
And  'neath  thy  beams  where  spiders  cling, 
Mid  moss  and  grass  the  lichens  spring. 


zzz. 


Merrily  over  thee  the  wain, 
,  Tear  out  year  in,  hath  passed. 
When  fields  were  ripe  with  ffolden  grain, 

And  when  the  snows  fell  nst: 
And  country  dames  with  mien  austere, 
And  meek-eyed  girls,  have  lingered  here. 


,rr. 


Nor  idly,  for  the  woods  around 

With  sweetest  echoes  ring, 
And  birds  up-springing  from  the  ground 

Perch  on  the  trees  and  sing ; 
And  lowing  herds  at  sunset's  glow 
In  file  across  thy  timbers  go. 


v. 


And  countrymen  with  broad-brimmed  hats 

Here  oft  at  hot  mid-noon 
Gossip,  and  watch  the  large  gray  rats 

Amid  the  flowers  of  June ; 
While  the  still  currents,  dark  and  slow, 
All  bright  with  bubbles  move  below. 


▼I. 


No  stifling  city-smoke  comes  nigh 

To  mar  a  scene  so  fair. 
But  bright  as  silver  is  the  sky. 

And  sweet  the  river  air  \ 
And  pleasantly  the  glad  waves  shed 
Their  light  upon  the  beams  o'er  head. 


Til. 


But  now,  old  friend !  thou  art  waxed  old, 

And  under  thee  no  more 
Are  childhood's  blissful  legends  told. 

For  my  best  days  are  o'er ; 
And  they  are  in  tne  tomb  who  played 
With  me  beneath  thy  grateful  shade  ! 
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EDWARD     ALTORD     AND     HIS     PLAY-FELLOW 


BT  THB   AOTBOR  OV  '  WILBOM  OOWWORTM.' 


CHAPTSB  8SC02ID. 


*  The  schoola  became  a  tcene 


Of  solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  on  itilta, 

His  eap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own, 

With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 

Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce.'  Cowrii. 

The  village  of  Braintree,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Alford's  house  was 
situated,  was  like  most  other  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities.  It 
had  its  gentry,  persons  of  some  property,  who  resided  one  half  of  the 
year  in  the  country  and  spent  the  winter  in  the  city,  and  who  had  no 
more  to  do  with  their  country  neighbors  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Their  visiters  were  mostly  from  the  city,  together  with  the  few  families 
situated  for  the  time  in  their  country-seats,  like  themselves.  We  Ame- 
ricans may  as  well  confess  it ;  we  do  practically  acknowledge  distinctions 
in  society.  There  are  high  and  low  here  as  well  as  in  England.  We 
have  family  pride,  mostly  based  on  wealth.  Intelligent  foreigners  seem 
to  understand  our  condition  better  than  we  do  ourselves ;  as  they  who 
learn  our  language  grammatically,  speak  and  write  it  more  purely  than 
we  who  learn  it  by  ear.  And  they  say :  '  You  are  a  great  republic. 
We  love  your  country,  not  because  you  are  so  different  from  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  but  because  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be,' 

Braintree  also  had  its  plain  honest  farmers,  who  did  not  seem  to  care 
a  straw  whether  they  were  noticed  or  not,  so  that  they  were  well  paid 
for  their  produce  and  garden  sauce.  The  farmer,  living  by  himself 
more  than  any  other  worker,  sees  not  the  ostentations  and  assumptions 
of  wealth.  The  carriages  in  the  high-way  never  run  over  his  heavy 
ox-team.  On  Sunday,  when  the  fine  folk  come  to  church  in  their 
showy  dresses,  he  is  rather  amused  at  the  novelty  of  the  glitter  than 
envious  of  it  He  himself  is  neatly  dressed  ;  and  he  does  not  dream  of 
any  treasure  that  can  compare  with  his  four  stout  sons  and  half-dozen 
rosy-cheeked  daughters. 

Here  too  was  the  usual  number  of  thin,  care-worn  mechanics ;  men 
who  were  diseased  in  body  and  consequently  in  mind  by  confinement  in 
hot  work-shops.  Here  is  the  material  for  revolution.  The  mechanic 
feels  more  keenly  than  another  the  inequalities  of  fortune.  He  is  by 
his  occupation  brought  closely  in  contact  with  the  wealth  he  covets. 
He  is  admitted  to  the  rich  chamber,  the  costly  apartments  of  luxury,  in 
the  way  of  business.  He  sees  what  he  cannot  enjoy.  He  is  treated 
with  indifferent  civility.  He  is  constantly  measuring  himself  by  a  false 
standard ;  and  this  together  with  his  bilious  stomach  makes  him  uneasy, 
envious,  and  dangerous.  The  revolutions  founded  in  religious  principle, 
like  that  of  Switzerland  and  America,  originated  with  the  farmers; 
while  revolts  and  conspiracies  are  common  among  the  artisans  of  Paris. 
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Nor  was  this  village  peculiar  in  having  three  or  four  doctors,  each 
attempting  to  ride  the  others  down ;  two  or  three  ministers  and  as  many 
churches,  the  members  of  which  cordially  hated  each  other ;  but  only 
on  the  Sabbath,  being  united  perhaps  by  political  or  business  bands 
during  the  week.  It  had  also  its  lines  of  opposition  stages,  opposition 
lawyers  and  apothecaries,  and  a  set  of  advocates  for  each  side  of  every 
question  under  the  sun.  Animal  magnetism  and  phrenology  were  now 
in  their  glory,  in  that  halo  of  obscurity  which  commands  the  greatest 
reverence  from  the  people ;  and  party  religion  and  party  politics,  scan- 
dal, back-biting  and  meddling  had  also  their  share  in  the  mess  of  things. 

The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  and  every  thing  denoted  that  the  labors 
of  the  day  were  over.  The  merchant  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  store 
quietly  smoking  his  cigar,  surrounded  by  a  squad  of  idlers  to  be  found 
in  every  country  village,  who  are  not  willing  to  do  any  thing,  though 
having  enough  to  do ;  and  who  fret  life  away  in  useless  repinings  about 
dyspepsy  and  the  weather.  Some  were  leaning  against  the  door  of  the 
store,  in  vain  trying  by  change  of  posture  for  an  easy  position ;  others, 
with  hands  in  side-pockets,  manfully  kicking  little  stones  and  chips 
about,  in  the  intervals  of  conversation,  thereby  venting  their  spleen  and 
impatience;  others  were  standing  bolt  upright,  as  if  in  despair,  to 
wrestle  thus  with  the  fiend  ennui ;  while  a  few  were  walking  to  and  fro 
as  if  half  determined  to  go  to  some  place,  if  any  place  could  be  thought 
of  to  which  they  might  go,  not  wishing  to  stay  where  they  were,  because 
your  idler  is  always  restless  and  uneasy;  the  most  unhappy  devil  in 
America  of  any  country  in  the  world.  He  has  not  the  philosophy  of  the 
Frenchman ;  he  wants  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutchman,  the  pride  of  the 
Englishman.  He  is  surrounded  by  practical  rebukes  upon  his  delin- 
quences,  and  lives  under  the  fear  of  public  sentiment ;  for  the  world 
about  him  is  busy  and  industrious.  He  is  always  thinking  of  himself 
and  his  faults,  and  often  seeks  occupation  and  oblivion  by  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  others.  He  prys  into  secrets,  and  is  more  mischievous 
than  an  idiot,  without  being  more  useful. 

Here  straggled  along  the  day-laborer,  with  his  implements  on  his 
shoulder ;  and  there  might  be  seen  boys  riding  weary  horses  bare-back 
to  water,  upon  the  full  run.  Pretty  girls,  whose  delicate  limbs  and 
genteel  attire  showed  them  to  belong  to  the  better  classes,  were  strolling 
along  the  streets  in  clans  of  three  or  four,  perhaps  in  pursuit  of  diffident 
admirers  among  the  young  clerks  and  students  of  medicine  and  law ; 
for  females  control  society  in  the  village  as  completely  as  in  the  city ; 
and  however  men  may  boast  of  their  superiority,  they  do  stand  in  awe 
of  the  women.  Hardly  ever  does  an  engagement  take  place,  but  the 
first  fire  comes  from  what  is  called  the  weaker  sex,  though  the  victim 
of  the  manceuvre  is  led  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  prime  mover  of  the 
matter. 

Many  wistful  glances  passed  from  the  group  of  idlers  as  these  beauties 
tripped  along ;  and  as  many,  meant  to  be  meaning,  were  cast  from  the 
depths  of  bonnets  toward  them ;  yet  no  one  dared  to  join  them  in  their 
walk.  If  any  one  had  done  so,  straightway  there  would  have  been  a 
report  that  such  a  gentleman  was  very  much  pleased  with  such  a  lady, 
and  the  parties  would  have  become  the  town  talk ;  a  kind  of  notoriety 
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which,  however  pleasing  to  the  fashionable  belle,  is  viewed  by  country 
lads  and  lasses  as  the  worst  of  evils.  And  from  this  condition  between 
the  sexes  we  can  trace  the  secret  method  the  lover  takes  to  win  his 
mistress,  which  shuts  him  or  her  out  from  the  advice  of  parent  or  guar- 
dian in  an  affair  of  such  immense  consequence^  and  is  a  cause  of  regret 
for  a  life-time. 

A  band  of  urchins  had  as  usual  chosen  the  most  public  part  of  the 
most  frequented  street  for  their  evening  sport ;  which  went  on  happily 
for  a  while,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  though  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  passers-by  and  the  old  ladies  who  love  to  take  their  snuff  in 
quiet  after  tea.  But  ere  long  the  strong  began  to  oppress  the  weak,  and 
a  loud  call  was  made  for  a  ring,  and  every  encouragement  given  to 
widen  the  breach  for  the  sake  of  a  fight. 

One  of  the  combatants  was  a  short  thick-fiet  boy,  about  twelve  years 
of  age.  His  dark  curly  hair  seemed  to  curl  tighter  to  his  head,  and  his 
black  eyes  glowed  brighter  as  he  confronted  his  opponent,  a  large 
clumsy,  vulgar-looking  boy,  who  relied  much  upon  his  physical  strength. 

'  What  if  my  father  is  a  gardener,  and  we  work  for  a  living  ? '  said  the 
smaller  boy ;  '  does  your  father  do  any  thing  better ;  lending  money  and 
getting  people's  farms  away  from  them?  I  know  I  go  to  the  town- 
school  while  you  go  to  Mr.  Magnum's,  where  you  ought  to  learn  better 
than  to  lie  and  bully  little  fellers  out  of  their  rights.  I  say  the  ball  did 
not  hit  me,  and  our  side  is  not  out.  There 's  Ned  Alford,  and  he  will 
say  it  did  not ;  and  he  is  on  your  own  side.  We  wo'n't  give  it  up ;  and 
if  you  want  to  fight,  come  on,  that 's  all !  I  Ml  fight  till  I  die  before  I  Ml 
give  it  up ; '  and  he  tossed  down  his  jacket,  and  shook  his  fist  at  Bill 
Spooner.  Nothing  staggers  men  or  boys  so  much  as  a  sense  of 
injustice.  The  bold  assertion  of  truth  has  won  more  victories  than 
were  ever  achieved  by  the  sword. 

Ned  Alford  did  interfere  in  behalf  of  our  friend  Tom  Towley,  for 
the  bold  fighter  was  he ;  and  told  Bill  Spooner  that  if  he  did  'nt  look 
out  he  would  get  his  father's  coachman  to  give  him  a  flogging.  Bill 
was  fairly  frightened  before  by  the  courage  of  Tom,  over  whom  he 
anticipated  an  easy  conquest;  but  the  support  of  Edward  in  behalf  of 
his  play-fellow  gave  a  new  importance  to  Tom  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
boys ;  for  Edward's  father  was  thought  the  richest  man  in  the  village, 
and  the  boys  took  rank  and  influence  according  to  the  respective  pro- 
perty of  their  parents.  '  Oh !  well,  Tom,'  said  Spooner,  *  I  was  only  in 
fun ;  then  your  side  is  not  out.  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  had  any  pluck. 
You  ought  to  come  to  our  school.  Mr.  Magnum's  is  the  place  for  such 
a  fighter.'  'I  don't  want  to  go  to  your  school,  Bill  Spooner,'  said 
Tom ;  '  Mr.  Wickliff  keeps  as  good  a  school  as  Mr.  Magnum  any  day. 
We  do  n't  learn  Latin  and  Greek  at  our  school,  but  I  am  most  through 
the  Rule  of  Three ;  but  we  don't  lie  and  bully  little  fellers  as  you  do ; ' 
and  saying  this,  Tom  gathered  up  his  jacket  and  hat,  and  was  walking 
off  with  a  noble  sense  of  being  able  to  take  care  of  himself 

The  boys  belonging  to  the  town  school  collected  around  Tom,  leaving 
the  pupils  of  Mr.  Magnum  by  themselves.  The  victory  Tom  had  just 
gained,  in  carrying  his  point,  gave  them  courage  to  speak  their  feelings ; 
and  many  a  taunt,  hitherto  repressed,  was  thrown  at  the  ruffle-shirterSf 
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as  the  town  boys  called  theniy  together  with  other  epithets  too  coarse  to 
be  recorded  on  paper.  A  general  fight  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence had  not  some  of  the  citizens  interfered  and  dispersed  the  belli- 
gerent parties ;  but  notwithstanding  that  blows  were  avoided,  a  rancorous 
hatred  was  established  between  the  two  schools  by  this  slight  circum- 
stance, which  interrupted  all  future  harmony. 

Perhaps  in  our  whole  country  we  have  no  influence  more  at  war  with 
the  true  spirit  of  republican  institutions  than  the  fashion  of  private 
schools.  Children  who  enjoy  the  advantage,  if  advantage  it  be,  of  pri^ 
vate  education  in  a  select  school,  soon  begin  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  beings  of«  a  higher  order  than  those  educated  at  the  public  school. 
Their  parents  also  can  generally  afford  to  dress  them  better  than  their 
neighbors'  children ;  and  in  numberless  ways  the  distinction  is  fostered. 
It  is  thrown  at  the  poor  boy  as  a  disgrace,  that  he  is  the  child  of  charity 
and  goes  to  the  public  school.  He  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of 
reascxiing  soundly  upon  the  subject.  He  feels  deeply  a  sense  of  inferi- 
ority ;  takes  but  little  pains  with  the  neatness  of  his  dress,  the  propriety 
of  his  manners,  and  the  choice  of  his  expressions.  He  attempts  to 
become  distinguished  often  for  a  bold  coarseness ;  and  since  fortune  has 
denied  him  (this  is  a  conclusion  of  his  own)  the  chance  of  being  a 
gentleman  and  scholar,  he  is  determined  to  maJie  the  most  of  his  lower 
faculties,  and  re^  what  enjoyment  he  can. 

But  really  he  need  make  but  little  effort  to  become  coarse  and  vulgar 
and  illiterate ;  for  who  does  not  know  that  our  system  of  public  education 
is  a  mere  form  without  substance  ?  This  is  not  the  case  it  is  true  in 
some  favored  places  where  the  public  school  is  the  pet  of  the  people,  and 
is  crowding  out  of  existence  all  private  establishments,  those  hot-beds  of 
aristocracy  and  pride.  We  suppose  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that 
most  of  the  public  schools  in  the  country  towns  are  taught  by  young 
men  who  resort  to  the  business  to  perfect  their  own  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better,  at 
about  the  same  wages  the  farmer  gives  to  his  hired  man  for  shovelling 
manure — ten  and  twelve  dollars  per  month.  There,  in  a  room  eight  feet 
high  and  twenty-five  feet  square  are  collected  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  and  sizes  and  conditions.  This  room  is 
warmed  by  a  box«*stove,  and  the  temperature  ranges  from  twenty  to  ninety 
degrees.  The  children  are  thawed  and  frozen  so  oflen  that  it  is  no 
wonder  many  of  them  become  soft.  The  teacher,  knowing  little  if  any 
thin^  of  ventilation  and  the  laws  of  health,  mistakes  the  drowsiness  and 
stupidity  of  the  little  children  who  sit  on  the  lower  benches,  where  the 
air  has  the  least  vitality,  for  idleness  and  stubbornness,  and  perhaps  flogs 
them  severely.  Their  little  hearts  are  almost  broken  by  this  injustice. 
They' feel  it  is  injustice,  but  they  cannot  tell  how.  Repeated  instances 
of  oppression  and  despair  of  any  redress  (for  if  they  complain  at  home 
they  oflen  get  another  flogging)  induces  insensibility.  A  warfare  is 
already  begun  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  'Stratagem  is 
authorized  in  war/  reasons  the  boy ;  '  we  will  cheat  you  if  we  can,  Mr. 
Schoolmaster.'  All  idea  of  improvement  is  forgotten  or  lost  in  this  new 
excitement  and  struggle  with  the  master ;  and  the  winter  school,  which 

'  the  Fourth-of-July  orators  say  is  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  our 
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country,  ends  with  having  sown  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  young- 
sters seven  devils,  where  before  were  only  two  or  three. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  going  in  this  and  every  village  of  any  size,  a 
select  school,  to  which  the  wealthier  sort  of  people  send  their  children. 
This  school  may  and  may  not  be  better  than  the  public  school.  It 
probably  enjoys  better  air  and  better  manners.  The  teacher  has  A.  B. 
attached  to  his  name ;  but  he  too  probably  has  no  permanent  interest  in 
education.  He  has  no  idea  of  making  it  a  life  business.  He  has  per- 
haps just  been  graduated  from  college,  and  needs  a  little  money  to  help 
him  along  in  a  profession.  But  what  is  to  be  done?  the  reader  asks. 
If  we  could  have  our  way,  there  should  be  no  private  schools ;  or  if 
there  were  any,  they  should  be  private  schools  at  their  peril.  The  rich 
and  refined  should  give  their  money  and  patronage  to  the  public  school. 
If  their  children  have  good  manners  and  refined  habits,  these  would  be 
caught  by  the  poorer  and  less  favored  classes.  Such  a  course  would 
enable  the  town  committees  to  engage  well-educated  and  competent 
teachers ;  men  and  women  acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching.  No 
longer  would  the  unmeaning  and  anti-republican  feeling  be  encouraged 
among  the  young.  All  minds  would  have  an  equal  chance.  The  intel- 
ligent poor  boy  would  have  the  opportunity  of  measuring  himself  with 
t&  son  of  the  wealthy,  and  discovering  that  his  garb  and  diet  were  no 
obstacles  to  elevation  of  mind  and  superiority  in  the  higher  attainments 
of  his  nature.  And  if  the  teacher  were  to  do  his  duty  and  govern  his 
school  with  impartiality,  making  scholarship  and  good  deportment  the 
test  of  his  favor  and  commendation,  and  not  wealth  and  attire,  the 
young  would  learn  to  put  a  right  estimate  upon  the  accidents  of  fortune ; 
and  the  zeal  now  evinced  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  love  of 
show  and  equipage,  would  give  place  to  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  a  love  of  moral  excellence. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  system  of  public  instruction  can  be  car- 
ried out  upon  any  other  principle.  Our  public  schools  as  they  are  now 
conducted  may  keep  boys  out  of  mischief,  and  drill  them  in  certain 
habits  of  order ;  may  teach  them  to  read  and  write  and  keep  accounts ; 
fit  them  to  be  the  shop-boys  of  dry  goods  merchants ;  but  is  this  what  we 
are  aiming  at  when  we  talk  of  the  education  of  the  laboring  classes,  the 
elevation  of  our  political  character  ? 

Let  there  be  a  hall  large  enough  to  contain  five  hundred  pupils ;  let 
it  be  an  imposing  building  and  not  a  barn ;  let  it  be  such  a  place  that 
the  pupil,  as  he  enters  it,  shall  feel  he  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  temple  and 
not  a  prison :  the  mind  impressed  with  reverence  will  need  no  govern- 
ment, but  will  be  a  law  unto  itself.  Here  in  such  a  place  shall  such  a 
teacher  as  we  would  have  (and  the  lower  the  grade  of  mind  he  addresses, 
the  higher  must  be  his  power  and  faith)  tell  these  five  hundred  pupils 
some  elementary  knowledge.  Let  it  be  a  whde,  and  let  him  give  the 
subject  that  grace  and  command  which  all  elementary  knowledge  has,  far 
higher  in  degree  than  we  generally  imagine,  and  they  will  learn,  and 
have  something  in  their  minds  which  has  become  a  part  of  themselves, 
while  from  books  they  may  have  lists  of  words,  ready  on  the  tongue, 
and  fixed  in  the  memcN*y,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  belong. 
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Mr.  Alford  designed  to  send  Edward  to  college,  and  at  Mr.  Magnum's 
school  he  studied  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek,  and  enough  mathematics 
to  enable  him  to  enter  at  Cambridge.  The  object  was  not  to  train  his 
mind  and  character,  but  to  get  him  into  college.  '  So  he  is  well  off  my 
hands,'  thought  Mr.  Magnum ;  '  enters  college  with  credit,  and  takes  a 
high  rank ;  mj  task  is  done.'  He  did  not  consider  that  Uie  course  of 
the  boy  at  college  would  depend  much  upon  the  habits  he  had  acquired 
at  school.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  superficial  school-boy  makes 
the  superficial  collegian  and  the  superficial  man ;  that  the  teacher  holds 
in  his  hands  almost  the  destiny  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  did  not  consider  these  things,  considerations  which  give  quite  a  new 
coloring  to  the  employment  of  school-keeping,  and  should  cause  us  to 
doubt  if  any  are  competent  to  such  labors,  rather  than  intrust  our  chil- 
dren to  any  person  who  chooses  to  assume  the  care  of  such  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alford,  like  all  fond  parents,  thought  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  their  son  would  do  well.  They  paid  large  bills  for  his  education ; 
bought  him  all  necessary  books ;  and  so  many  not  necessary,  that  he  got 
quite  a  disgust  at  the  very  sight  of  a  book.  He  had  had  fVom  infancy 
all  the  expensive  annuals  for  children,  picture  books,  dissected  maps  to 
teach  him  geography,  and  all  the  helps  Peter  Parley's  ingenuity  could 
furnish,  to  make  him  a  philosopher  and  historian,  before  he  was  suffered 
to  go  a  mile  from  home  by  himself.  The  boy's  mind  lived  through  this 
hot-bed  process  wonderfully  sound.  The  worst  consequence  was  that 
he  hated  all  patient  study,  and  never  had  learned  to  apply  his  mind  to 
any  subject  which  did  not  yield  immediate  gratification.  He  played  with 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  as  with  so  many  puzzles,  as  they  are;  but 
algebra  seemed  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  When  he  came  to  deal 
with  principles  he  was  quite  at  fault.  But  algebra  he  must  have,  for  it 
was  required  for  admittance  to  college;  and  so  the  rules  were  committed 
to  memory,  the  questions  were  solved  mechanically ;  and  by  a  great  mys- 
tery to  himself  he  could  pass  a  very  respectable  examination,  consider- 
ing he  knew  nothing  about  the  science.  All  this  time  he  carried  a 
heavy  heart  to  school ;  he  became  pale,  languid  and  spiritless,  for  which 
cause  his  affectionate  mother  fed  him  with  dainties  and  sweetmeats,  which 
only  made  the  matter  worse.  The  hope  of  being  a  collegian  and  wear- 
ing a  long-tailed  coat  and  high  cravat  was  the  only  bright  spot  in  his 
dog's  life. 

But  what  was  Tom  doing  in  the  mean  time  ?  In  the  summer  he 
worked  with  his  father.  In  the  intervals  of  labor  how  sweet  was  to 
him  the  perusal  of  the  book  he  had  taken  from  the  village  library  I 
How  eagerly  he  devoured  every  word  from  title-page  to  end !  The 
prospect  of  the  winter  school  cheered  his  summer  toil.  As  his  body 
grew  with  healthful  exercise,  and  his  corporeal  power  increased,  new 
mental  wants  were  aroused,  which  asked  for  culture.  Not  a  day  nor 
minute  was  lost  of  the  precious  privilege. 

Mr.  Wickliff  could  teach  him  but  little,  but  he  taught  him  that  little 
well.  The  large  number  collected  in  the  town  school-house  gave  but  a 
small  share  of  time  to  him.  Tom  was  left  to  work  out  his  own  sums ; 
forced  to  depend  upon  himself;  and  his  healthy  frame  enabled  him  to 
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bear  the  bad  atmosphere  with  impunity.  » Being  of  a  kind  and  obliging 
disposition,  and  a  general  favorite  with  all  the  boys,  and  girls  too,  many 
a  question  and  slate  was  brought  to  him  for  assistance,  in  giving  which 
he  improved  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart  to 
boot.  The  teacher  always  learns  more  than  his  pupil ;  and  no  elemen* 
tary  knowledge  can  be  unveiled  without  some  valuable  suggestions 
to  the  mind  which  contemplates  it.  Tom  in  fact  was  a  kind  of  under 
teacher;  botb teacher  and  pupil  in  the  school;  and  if  the  truth  might 
be  told,  he  more  than  once  helped  Edward  along  with  a  difficult  sum. 
All  these  circumstances  gave  him  a  consciousness  of  strength  and  a 
self-reliance  more  valuable  than  all  the  mathematical  knowledge  in  the 
world. 

Tom  also  wrote  a  good  hand.  He  was  taught  to  write  in  parallel 
lines.  No  time  was  given  to  flourishing  in  the  public  school.  The  copy 
for  the  whole  school  was  written  on  the  black-board  large  enough  for 
all  to  see  it.  Famous  writing-masters  who  teach  a  beautiful  hand  in 
twelve  lessons  found  no  encouragement  from  Mr.  Wickliff.  He  used 
to  say,  '  Parallel  writing  is  the  whole  secret ;  uniformity  is  the  trick  of 
beauty.  If  you  write  one  letter  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  write 
them  all  so.  If  you  write  one  letter  perpendicularly,  do  the  same  with 
all,  and  your  page  will  look  neat  and  be  legible.  Be  as  simple  as  you 
can  with  your  capital  letters,  and  do  not  make  the  looped  letters  too 
long-  and  high.  Be  not  too  anxious  about  a  fine  stroke  from  your  pen. 
In  life  and  business  you  will  often  be  obliged  to  write  with  a  stump  of  a 
quill.'  No  writing-master  ever  gave  better  advice.  Beside,  he  did  not 
require  all  his  pupils  to  write  in  a  certain  way,  but  he  endeavored  to 
help  each  one  in  the  manner  to  which  by  habit  or  physical  constitu- 
tion he  was  inclined.  Some  wrote  a  very  sloping  hand,  others  an 
upright  hand ;  but  he  required  all  to  write  their  letters  parallel  with  one 
another. 

In  Mr.  Magnum's  school,  on  the  contrary,  a  writing-master  from  the 
city  came  twice  a  week  to  give  lessons.  In  the  first  place  he  brought 
with  him  spread  eagles,  men  on  horseback,  beast,  bird  and  fish,  all  cut 
on  paper  by  a  flourish  of  his  pen.  These  were  submitted  to  the  curi- 
ous eyes  of  the  boys.  This  display  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the 
pupils,  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  a  good  hand-writing  is  the 
highest  attainment  of  the  mind ;  that  it  involves  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers, chemistry,  and  is  quite  nearly  related  to  painting,  claiming  thereby 
affinity  with  music  and  poetry ;  in  short,  a  fine  art.  The  master  was 
elegantly  dressed ;  wore  a  diamond  ring  upon  his  little  finger,  and  quite 
captivated  the  boys  with  his  perfumery  and  smiles.  They  were  all 
made  to  sit  in  a  certain  manner ;  to  write  at  a  certain  angle ;  little  and 
large,  long-fingered  and  short-fingered  boys,  all  must  observe  the  same 
manner  of  holding  the  pen.  Every  letter  that  admitted  of  a  flourish  got 
it.  Writing  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  walls  of  the  school-room 
bore  marks  of  their  improvement ;  the  fly-leaves  of  their  books  were 
besmeared  with  spread  eagles  and  incomprehensible  figures ;  and  the 
moment  the  lesson  was  ended  they  recovered  their  original  position, 
only  to  write  worse  than  ever  before.     The  afternoon  spent  with  the 
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writing-master  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Magnum  to  taking  a  ride  with  hia 
lady,  and  was  hailed  by  the  boys  as  a  season  of  fun  and  mischief 

Let  it  in  justice  be  said  that  writing-masters  may  benefit  adults  who 
will  adhere  to  their  rules  for  a  length  of  time  until  the  habit  is  formed ; 
but  parents  will  find  all  attempts  to  teach  little  boys  and  misses  to  write 
well  in  a  few  lessons  worse  than  futile.  Every  person  has  a  style  of 
writing  adapted  to  his  physical  organization ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives 
that  character  to  the  writing,  by  which  many  undertake  to  decide  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  writer ;  enables  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice  to 
swear  to  signatures  with  as  much  assurance  as  they  would  to  the  faces 
and  personality  of  individuals.  Now  the  patent  writing-master  oversets 
all  this ;  he  engrafts  upon  his  pupil  his  own  hand  and  style  instead  of 
correcting  and  improving,  by  judicious  rules,  that  which  he  finds  to 
belong  to  the  person  by  nature.  His  purpose  is  answered.  He  gets  his 
tuition-money,  but  he  leaves  the  learner  oflen  worse  off  than  he  found 
him.  He  breaks  up  his  old  hand-writing  without  giving  him  any  other 
he  can  adqpt  The  pupil  in  the  hurry  of  business  flounces  about 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  so  that  his  writing  has  no  distinctive 
character.  He  writes  his  name  in  one  manner  to-day,  in  another 
to-morrow.  No  witness  may  dare  to  swear  to  a  signature  new,  for  the 
writing-masters  teach  all  to  write  the  same  angular  or  anti-angular 
hand,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tom  Towley  in  the  district  school  had  this  advantage;  he  was 
instructed  in  the  general  principles  of  writing,  and  then  let  alone. 
And  BO  in  other  respects  he  was  not  educated  to  death.  Every  path 
and  movement  was  not  so  circumscribed  and  hedged  with  rules  and 
precepts  that  nature  had  no  chance.  He  did  not  become  a  machine, 
like  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Magnum,  who  knew  every  thing  by  heart  in  the 
books.  Tom  could  in  time  solve  almost  any  question  in  common 
arithmetic,  but  he  could  not  repeat  a  rule  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
could  tell  in  his  own  language  how  questions  of  certain  kinds  were, 
worked  out ;  and  this  w€i$  the  rule  in  fact ;  and  yet  he  thought  himself 
very  deficient  in  comparison  to  Edward,  who  could  repeat  dl  the  rules 
in  the  book,  but  with  difficulty  worked  out  the  questions  belonging  to 
them. 

The  mind  will  no  more  acquire  strength  by  having  every  thing  done 
for  it  than  will  the  body.  It  must  be  lefi  to  do  its  own  work.  It  must 
work  out  its  own  salvation  from  the  death  of  ignorance.  Too  much 
may  be  done  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  too  little.  Would  the  child  that 
should  be  carried  about  in  the  arms  until  ten  years  of  age  have  any 
strength  of  limb  ?  Does  the  boy  not  gain  this  by  exercise  of  exertion  T 
Must  he  not  work  for  it  himself?  Can  you  fasten  it  upon  him  by  ffliy 
artificial  means?  Not  so.  Nor  will  the  mind  have  strength  and  sinew 
except  by  vigorous  action  of  itself,  unaided  and  unsupported  but  by 
its  own  energies,  latent  in  it,  which  necessity  must  and  will  summon 
forth. 

Before  Edward  and  his  class-mates  lefl  Mr.  Magnum's  school  for 
examination  to  enter  college,  there  must  needs  be  a  great  exhibition. 
The  trustees  of  the  school,  whose  names  were  paraded  in  the  news- 
papers as  such,  but  who  never  came  near  it  except  upon  great  oeca- 
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sions,  were  present.  This  august  body  consisted  of  the  ministers^ 
the  judges,  and  the  rich  men  of  the  town.  The  two  former  classes 
are  always  supposed  to  know  more  about  education  than  other 
people,  and  the  latter  were  added  for  their  influence.  It  was  an  amu- 
sing spectacle  to  see  the  attempts  of  grave  and  sensible  men  to  appear 
to  understand  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  algebra  and  philosophy 
paraded  before  them.  They  looked  pleased,  nodded  at  one  another, 
smiled  upon  the  crowd  of  pupils,  and  sat  uneasily,  as  if  some  knowing 
fellow  should  discover  their  ignorance.  They  did  sit  out  an  examina- 
tion of  several  hours  with  praiseworthy  patience ;  but  as  to  deriving 
any  pleasure,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  They  learned  one  important 
truth  —  their  own  ignorance,  and  were  made  to  feel  it. 

The  boys  enjoyed  the  show  very  much.  They  had  been  drilled  in 
the  answers  to  certain  questions  for  weeks,  and  knew  their  parts  wdl. 
But  accidents  will  hi^pen  sometimes ;  and  we  have  to  relate  one  which 
we  hope  may  often  occur,  and  expose  the  imposition  of  show  schools* 

A  little  class  was  called  out  to  be  examined  in  history.  Proudly  the 
little  fellows  took  their  places  in  their  snow-white  collars  and  shining 
buttons  and  well-combed  hair.  The  third  boy  in  the  class  was  unfor- 
tunately absent  on  account  of  sickness.  Mr.  Magnum  did  not  observe 
his  absence,  and  the  boys  were  too  full  of  the  occasion  and  themselves 
to  think  of  any  thing  but  their  splendid  appearance. 

Mr.  Magnum.     '  Charles,  who  discovered  America? ' 

First  Boy.     '  Christopher  Columbus,  Sir,  a  native  of  Genoa.' 

Mr.  M.     '  Very  well.     Next ;  under  whose  patronage  ? ' 

Second  Boy.     '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.' 

Mr.  M.  '  Correct  Next ;  from  whom  did  the  western  continent 
take  its  name  ? ' 

Third  Boy.  'Sebastian  Cabot,  Sir,'  answered  the  little  fellow. 
That  was  the  answer  to  his  question ;  but  the  sickness  of  number  three 
had  placed  him  one  step  out  of  his  place.  He  heard  not  the  nature  of 
the  question ;  he  was  only  thinking  of  his  answer.  And  so  it  went ; 
every  reply  through  the  class  was  just  one  step  ahead  of  the  question. 
A  few  of  the  audience  perceived  the  mistake ;  and  Mr.  Magnum,  if  he 
noticed  it,  wisely  said  nothing.  The  boys  proudly  marched  to  their 
seats,  and  the  mothers  smiled,  and  some  shed  tears  of  congratulation  and 
joy  at  such  wonderful  precocity. 

The  examination  being  ended,  Mr.  Shakehands,  the  popular  preacher, 
rose  to  make  a  speech.  But  before  we  give  his  words,  he  deserves  a 
more  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Shakehands  was  a  clergyman  by  profession.  His  father  had 
been  a  distinguished  politician,  and  he  inherited  the  faculty  of  spouting. 
He  was  a  proud,  vain,  superficial  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  lumber  in 
his  brain,  such  as  dates,  names,  and  remarkable  events  in  the  town,  but 
without  a  particle  of  common  sense,  or  any  poyer  of  generalizing  and 
connecting  his  knowledge  so  as  to  deduce  from  it  a  single  important 
principle.  He  was  fond  of  authority  and  command,  and  would  have 
made  a  first-rate  boatswain  aboard  a  man-of-war.  He  had  some  humor, 
and  told  a  few  good  stories  when  he  forgot  his  dignity  and  fell  into  his 
natural  character.     But  being  called  upon  constantly  to  enact  a  part  in 
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life,  placed  in  a  calling  for  which  he  was  entirely  unfitted  by  nature 
and  disposition,  he  lived  in  a  constant  struggle ;  unhappy  himself,  and 
making  every  body  uncomfortable  about  him.  He  never  preached  good 
sermons,  and  kept  his  place  only  by  visiting  the  women  of  his  congre- 
gation, shaking  hands  with  the  family,  and  praising  the  children.  The 
men  hated  him ;  but  being  afraid  of  their  wives,  who  adored  him,  they 
were  averse  to  saying  so.  He  had  in  great  perfection  the  art  of  flat- 
tery ;  and  here  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  of  soaping  the  public 
by  proxy,  by  laying  it  on  the  boys.     He  began : 

'  This  is  a  great  occcasion,  and  opens  up  to  us  high  hopes  for  the 
future.  In  this  high  day  of  glory  for  our  village,  which  is  second  to 
none  in  New-England,  and  I  may  say  without  flattery,  the  world; 
endowed  so  richly  with  superior  advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
together  with  the  collateral  aids  of  religion  and  virtue ;  boasting  so 
many  fair  scions  of  fair  races  —  ahem  —  what  auspicious  hours  are 
these  I  Here  the  fond  mothers  can,  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchii, 
point  to  their  jewels  in  these  precocious  instances  of  educational  illumi- 
nation. Where  are  fairer  mothers  ?  where  more  hopefol  descendants  ? 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  learned  and  accomplished 
teacher  of  such  a  race  of  juvenile  aspirants  for  renown.  He  is,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  only  second  to  the  sacred  office  of  religion,  in  this  our 
flourishing  department  of  our  county,  called  by  the  sweet  and  eupho- 
nious name  of  Braintree.  Tree  did  I  say  ?  Nay  it  is  a  broad  tree, 
that  will  overspread  the  land  with  intelligence,  emanating  from  this 
glorious  and  stupendous  institution,  under  the  supervision,  tutelage 
and  care  of  my  much  esteemed  and  learned  friend,  Mr.  Magnum,  A.B., 
who  ought  to  be  D.  D.,  if  such  titles  were  ever  given  to  school-masters.' 

'  I  wish  you  were  d  —  d ! '  whispered  a  lawyer  to  his  neighbor,  '  with 
your  infernal  blather ! ' 

Mr.  Shakehands  did  not  hear.  On  he  went  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
wordy  nonsense;  calling  every  pupil  by  name,  and  saying  the  most 
extravagant  things  of  each  one. 

The  audience  dispersed  highly  delighted.  The  trustees  adjourned 
to  the  hotel  to  eat  a  dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  fund,  and  to  forget  as 
soon  as  possible  their  own  insignificance  as  scholars,  in  talking  loudly 
upon  subjects  they  did  understand. 

Edward  Alford  was  admitted  to  college.  Tom  Towley  went  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  near  to  the  col- 
lege where  Edward  was  to  take  another  step  in  his  education.  But  let 
not  the  reader  suppose  that  Tom  had  not  also  entered  upon  another 
step  in  his  education  in  the  work-shop  of  the  black-smith.  But  we  must 
defer  for  another  chapter  the  description  of  their  new  condition. 


EPIORAU     OH     A     T.A7Y     7XIJX3V. 

If  *  keeping  Sabbaths  *  Baves  the  soul. 
This  man's  mast  go  to  heaven , 

Not  satisfied  with  one  a  week, 
He  hallows  all  the  seven. 
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SONG 

OTCR     THE      CRAZ>X.K      OF      TWO      IMrANT      BIITXRS,     S  t.  C «  P  I  A  O . 


VBOM    TBS    BVAVXan. 


Sweet  be  their  rest !  no  ghastly  things 

To  scare  their  dreams  assemble  here, 
But  safe  beneath  good  angels'  wings 

May  each  repose  from  year  to  year. 

Cheerful,  like  some  long  summer  day. 

May  all  their  waking  moments  flow. 
Happier,  as  run  life's  sands  away. 

Unstained  by  sin,  untouched  by  wo. 

As  now  they  sleep,  serene  and  pure. 

Their  littie  arms  entwined  in  love. 
So  may  they  live,  obey,  endure. 

And  shine  with  yon  bright  host  above  ! 
Batlm,  JAMxt  T.  Fibldi. 


LIFE      IN      HAYTI. 


IfUMBBR      FITB. 


The  entire  absence  of  every  thing  like  architectaral  remains  would 
seem  to  be  conclusive  proof  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  as  distinct  from  their  neighbors  in  Mexico  in  their  origin,  as  their 
mild  manners  show  them  to  have  been  from  their  contemporaries  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  country,  or  even  from  the  savage  Garibs  who 
occupied  Porto  Rico  and  the  otlier  islands  to  the  eastward.  While  so  ' 
utterly  different  from  the  above-named  tribes,  there  was  such  a  homoge- 
neousness  between  the  Haytien  and  the  Cuba  and  Bahama  Indians,  that 
we  may  easily  believe  them  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock.  And 
yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Mexican,  the  North-American  and  the 
Haytien  Indians  were  derived  from  three  different  families  of  man.  It 
would  be  a  bold  proposition  to  assert  that  three  different  parties  of 
adventurers  or  exiles  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  from 
whom  have  sprung  all  the  nations  which  inhabited  it  at  the  arrival  of 
Columbus. 

But  if  the  aboriginal  tribes  had  a  common  ancestry  in  the  new  world, 
how  many  ages  must  have  elapsed  before  they  could  have  become  so 
completely  changed  in  their  natures  and  habits  from  each  other !  How  * 
long  must  it  have  taken  the  Haytiens  to  forget  the  art  of  building,  for 
instance  1  How  came  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  its  attending  evil  spirits 
to  be  so  completely  quelled  in  the  breasts  of  these  mild  people,  while 
they  raged  so  fiercely  among  the  North-Americans  ? 
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The  Europeans  gave  them  all,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  the  unmeaning  title  of  Indians,  and  ^by  this  sign'  destroyed 
them.  But  they  too  were  perchance  Europeans ;  perhaps  allied  to  the 
hardy  Northmen  who  afterward  poured  upon  the  shores  of  France  and 
England.  Perhaps  they  were  Phcenicians  or  Carthaginians,  who  had 
passed  out  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  search  of  new  sources  of  trade. 
The  love  of  sea  adventure  we  know  was  rife  among  the  ancients.  Wit- 
ness the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  of  ^neas  and  of  the  Argonauts.  But 
leave  we  this  de^  sea  of  speculation  to  vnser  heads ;  and  '  rwenons  i 
nos  moutansJ 

Certain  it  is  that  tlie  sun  did  not  shine  upon  a  more  peaceful  territory 
than  was  our  island  when  first  visited  by  Columbus.  The  great  voyager 
was  shipwrecked  a  few  days  after  i^proaching  the  land,  not  far  east  of 
Cape  Fran9ois.  '  The  existence  of  these  islanders,'  says  Mr.  Irving, 
^seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant  dream.  They  disquieted 
themselves  about  nothing.  A  few  fields  cultivated  almost  without  labor 
furnished  the  roots  and  vegetables  which  formed  a  great  part  of  their 
diet.  Their  rivers  and  coasts  abounded  with  fish;  their  trees  were 
laden  with  fruits  of  golden  or  blushing  hue,  and  heightened  by  a  tropical 
sun  to  a  delicious  flavor  and  fragrance.  Softened  by  the  indulgence  of 
nature,  a  great  part  of  their  day  was  passed  in  indolent  repose  in  this 
luxury  of  sensation  inspired  by  a  serene  sky  and  a  voluptuous  climate ; 
and  in  the  evenings  they  danced  in  their  fragrant  groves  to  their  national 
songs,  or  the  rude  sound  of  their  sylvan  drums.' 

Contrast  now,  good  reader,  these  happy  valleys,  this  new«world  para- 
dise, with  European  life  at  that  very  epoch.  Europe,  destined  soon  to 
be  the  mother  of  new  nations  in  this  newly-discovered  hemisphere,  was 
then  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  war.  The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  engaged 
in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Saracens  of  Grenada ;  Burgundy  was  ruled 
by  Charles  the  Bold ;  France  was  distracted  by  civil  wars  which  united 
many  great  fiefs  to  the  crown ;  England  was  equally  convulsed  by  the 
feuds  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  if  these  domestic 
strifes  ever  were  suspended  on  either  side  of  the  channel,  it  was  d^one 
that  the  two  nations  might  make  war  upon  each  other ;  Ireland  was  a 
fertile  field  for  revolts  and  insurrections ;  the  border  wars  with  Scotland 
were  unceasing.  Such  was  the  convulsed  state  of  Christendom  when 
Columbus  spread  before  its  wondering  eyes  a  new  and  boundless  world, 
to  which  valor  or  avarice  or  ambition  or  persecution  might  equally  bend 
their  haughty  way. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  as  I  contemplated  the  beautiful  landscapes 
every  where  spread  out  in  this  delightful  island,  my  thoughts  reverted 
much  oftener  to  the  original  mysterious  dwellers  upon  the  soil,  (frfaced 
there  we  know  not  when  nor  how,)  than  to  any  of  the  races  who  have 
since  held  it.  They  went  back  to  those  simple  children  of  nature  who 
had  roamed  so  peacefully  over  these  hills  and  valleys  time  out  of  mind, 
until  at  length  the  charm  was  broken  by  intruders,  coming  as  they 
devoutly  believed  from  the  skies.  A  few  short  years  found  them,  all 
unused  as  they  were  to  effort,  performing  tasks  far  beyond  their  strength 
for  inhuman  task-masters ;  and  thus  they  perished  from  sheer  fatigue, 
as  by  a  pestilence.    The  places  that  knew  them,  in  an  incredibly  short 
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space  of  time  knew  them  no  more ;  and  then  their  weak  and  unprofita- 
ble labor  found  a  valuable  substitute  in  the  brawny  strength  of  the 
sons  of  Africa,  whom  the  '  auri  sacra  fames'  soon  poured  into  the 
island  by  ship-loads.     But  to  return. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  life  of  a  people  is  doubtless  their  eating 
and  drinking.  Some  account  therefore  of  this  department  among  the 
Haytiens  may  not  come  amiss.  I  have  heard  of  a  dog  who  saw  water 
delineated  so  naturally  in  a  picture  that  he  ran  to  it  to  quench  his 
thirst ;  and  I  can  aver  that  the  feastings  of  Scott  always  made  me  feel 
hungry.  Whether  the  appetites  of  my  readers  will  be  excited  by  the 
delicacies  we  are  about  to  set  before  them,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  writer 
feels  homesick  at  the  very  retrospect.  No  Haytien,  and  indeed  no 
West-Indian  feels  as  if  he  has  begun  the  day  until  he  has  swallowed  a 
cup  of  chocolate  or  colTee.  The  former  is  the  favorite  beverage  with 
the  Spaniards,  the  latter  in  Hayti ;  not  served  up  however  in  a  huge 
coffee-cup  with  piles  of  hot  toast  and  ham,  where  the  weak  beverage 
plays  a  secondary  part.  The  abstemious  creole  leaves  his  apartment  as 
soon  as  or  even  before  the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon.  With  a  capa- 
cious and  showy  robe-de-chambre  encircling  his  limbs,  and  a  bright^ 
colored  '  mouchoir '  playing  the  part  of  a  turban,  he  proceeds  straight 
to  the  '  bonne,'  who  knowing  the  early  habits  of  the  inmates  has  risen 
still  earlier,  and  already  wields  the  little  cafetiere,  containing  the  boiling 
beverage. 

Each  member  of  the  family  receives  in  turn  his  or  her  portion, 
which  flows  from  the  biggin  as  strong  as  possible  and  as  black  as 
night,  and  holding  all  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  berry.  Qualified  with 
a  little  syrup  (the  form  in  which  sugar  is  used)  it  is  quite  a  difiecent 
article  fi'om  that  which  is  made  on  a  more  '  extensive '  scale  for  our 
northern  breakfasts.  The  coffee  is  burnt  and  ground  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  time  of  using  it.  It  is  then  put  in  a  bag  or  pocket  tapering  to  a 
point ;  upon  this  the  boiling  water  is  poured,  and  is  ready  to  be  drank 
as  fast  as  it  filters  through.  Some  persons  are  so  particular  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  broken  kernels  from  the  others  before  burning,  and  burn  them 
separately,  so  that  all  may  be  roasted  alike.  (Do  not  burn  your  coffee 
hlack ;  how  can  you  expect  to  make  coffee  out  of  charcoal  ?)  Particular 
persons  also  provide  a  year's  supply  in  advance,  so  that  they  may  always 
use  that  which  is  a  year  old.  This  foresight  however  is  not  often  prac- 
ticed by  the  improvident  people  of  whom  we  write.  The  early  Ameri- 
can breakfast  is  unknown ;  the  first  repast,  though  called  the  '  dejeuner,' 
not  being  prepared  before  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  This  meal  is  com- 
posed of  meat  or  '  salaisons'  and  vegetables ;  the  only  other  meal, '  diner ' 
is  usually  served  up  soon  after  dark,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  other. 
With  both  these  meals  all  who  can  afford  the  indulgence  drink  French 
claret.  The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
salt  provisions  and  plantains,  which  latter  are  the  staff  of  life  in  all 
tropical  countries.  The  kitchen  is  a  shed  detached  from  the  house, 
containing  a  fire-place  either  of  earth  or  brick,  where  every  thing  is 
cooked  in  iron  pots  of  various  sizes,  or  upon  the  gridiron.  Thus,  to 
prepare  the  food  for  a  decent  meal,  the  cook  has  to  preside  over  a  dozen 
diflferent  pots  and  kettles,  each  with  its  separate  fire.    The  meat  is  con- 
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sumed  on  the  day  it  is  killed ;  and  it  is  more  ludicrous  than  agreeable 
to  see  the  labor  and  culinary  skill  exerted  to  prepare  it  for  the  palate. 

A  '  biflek '  for  instance  is  first  pounded  tremendously ;  then  it  is 
rubbed  well  with  sour  orange ;  and  then  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred 
done  to  death.  When  the  beef  was  good,  which  was  not  uncommon, 
and  when  done  rarely,  (which  was  uncommon,)  this  dressing  produced 
a  very  nice  beef-steak.  Turtle  of  the  hawk's-bill  species  (which  fur- 
nishes the  shell)  is  often  to  be  had.  It  is  cooked  usually  as  a  ragout ;  a 
soup  made  of  it  being  an  unknown  mystery  to  a  people  who  make  soups 
of  every  thing  else.  This  is  not  the  same  turtle  which  furnishes  the 
calipash  and  calipee  to  the  London  and  New-York  aldermen,  which  are 
taken  among  the  shallows  and  keys  of  the  Bahamas.  The  mode  of 
capturing  the  hawkVbill  on  the  coast  of  Hayti  shows  him  to  be  as  sim- 
ple in  his  nature  as  he  is  valuable  as  a  prize.  Wooden  buoys  are  made 
as  like  the  animal  as  may  be,  to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  strong 
lines  furnished  with  loops ;  these  are  anchored  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  the  silly  animal  descrying,  as  he  fancies,  a  playmate, 
frolics  round  it  until  he  becomes  entangled  in  the  meshes,  and  thus 
remains  a  captive  until  the  fisherman  visits  his  snares  at  sunrise,  when 
he  is  borne  triumphantly  to  the  shore.  The  fiesh  is  sold  at  about  the 
price  of  beef,  and  the  shell  for  nine  or  ten  dollars  the  pound. 

Fish  are  abundant,  and  are  taken  in  various  Ways.  Early  in  the 
morning,  while  the  sea  is  smoothed  by  the  land-breeze,  the  fishermen 
go  out  a  mile  or  two  and  fish  with  books ;  those  which  they  take,  weigh- 
ing from  half  a  pound  to  five  or  six  pounds  each.  This  is  a  small  size 
for  sea-fish;  the  cod,  haddock,  halibut  and  sturgeon  of  northern  lati- 
tudes being  unknown.  Those  which  are  most  common  were  of  two 
kinds,  red  and  blue;  the  former,  including  captains  and  sea-mullets, 
are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  gratify  the  most  epicurean  palate.  Another 
excellent  dish  is  prepared  from  the  '  piscet.'  These  are  fish  an  inch  in 
^  length,  which  are  taken  in  the  river  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  the  quart.  The  negroes  provide  them- 
selves with  a  small  tub,  which  they  float  upon  the  water  by  their  side, 
and  then  plunging,  scoop  them  up  with  both  hands.  They  are  common 
to  only  one  or  two  rivers  of  the  island ;  but  while  they  last,  (some  two 
or  three  weeks,)  the  whole  population  near  their  favorite  rivers  live  on 
them,  and  they  must  be  allowed  a  place  as  a  most  dainty  and  delicate 
item  in  our  bill  of  fare.  There  is  a  small  fish  called  the  sardine,  iden- 
tical perhaps  (certainly  in  size  and  appearance,  being  of  a  silvery 
white,  and  some  five  or  six  inches  in  length)  with  the  fish  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  taken  on  the  coast  of  France,  and 
are  put  up  in  oil  by  the  French,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These  are  taken  in  a  very  skilful  manner  with  a  casting-net,  which  in 
shape  is  a  perfect  cone,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  when  spread, 
the  base  or  mouth  covers  a  circle  of  about  the  same  diameter.  The 
fi^er  wades  along  in  the  water,  sometimes  immersed  to  the  arm-pits, 
and  giving  his  net  a  dexterous  toss,  it  expands  and  then  drops  lightly  on 
the  water  at  four  or  five  yards  distance,  and  the  bullets  with  which  the 
mouth  is  loaded  carry  it  instantly  to  the  bottom.  He  then  draws  it  in 
gently  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  top  or  small  end,  and  the  bullets  keeping 
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the  mouth  down,  and  gradually  closing  together,  form  a  sack  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  and  he  thus  captures  all  the  fish  which  happen  to  be 
within  the  circle.  Much  skill  and  practice  are  required  to  cast  the  net 
properly. 

Still  another  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  warfare  against  the  pis- 
catory tribes  is  that  of  the  seine.  This  immense  net  is  at  least  a  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  width.  It  is  packed  carefully  in 
a  canoe,  ready  for  giving  out,  and  this  canoe  is  stationed  near  the  shore. 
Another  is  in  front  having  half  a  dozen  lusty  rowers,  and  in  the  stern  is 
fastened  the  drawing-rope  of  the  seine.  At  the  word  of  command,  they 
start  off  at  full  speed,  drawing  the  seine  out  of  the  other  boat ;  and  after 
describing  a  semi-circle  pull  with  main  force  for  the  shore,  paying  out 
rope  after  the  seine  is  exhausted.  The  other  boat  also  lands,  and  the 
crowd  of  spectators  laying  hold  of  the  ropes,  the  seine  is  dragged  slowly 
to  shore  by  the  strength  of  fifty  men.  It  is  interesting  to  witness  this 
operation ;  the  fish,  as  they  find  the  meshy  wall  narrowing  round  them, 
leap  into  the  air  by  scores,  and  as  a  big  fellow  falls  on  the  outer  side 
and  escapes,  the  multitude  cheer  and  the  fishermen  curse  the  lucky 
spring.  And  as  the  net  gets  into  shallow  water,  what  a  hubbub !  Such 
a  splashing  among  the  poor  victims,  and  such  shouts  from  the  by-standers 
if  there  is  a  good  haul !  But  no  hand  touches  until  they  are  all  drawn 
safely  up  high  and  dry  upon  the  sands ;  for  beside  being  against  rule,  a 
meddlesome  fellow  might  chance  to  get  hold  of  a  sea-porcupine.  As 
soon  as  the  game  is  fairly  bagged,  the  horn,  is  sounded,  and  the  populace 
flock  to  the  beach,  and  find  the  fishermen  busily  engaged  in  stringing 
their  captives  in  one  or  two  or  three  shilling  bunches,  which  are  soon 
disposed  of,  not  without  a  vast  amount  of  haggling  about  their  money's 
worth.  There  are  sometimes  more  than  a  dozen  varieties  taken  in  a 
sweep.  The  most  singular  and  beautiful  is  one  of  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
as  round,  and  of  the  same  silvery  whiteness ;  and  moreover  as  transpa- 
rent as  glass,  even  the  vessels  being  visible.  I  placed  one  on  a  book, 
and  read  through  it  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of 
plate  glass.  The  edges  of  this  beautiful  little  creature  were  not  thicker 
than  paper,  and  the  thickest  part,  in  the  centre,  not  more  than  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch. 

Next  in  our  list  comes  the  land-crab,  which  the  natives  esteem  as  an 
article  of  food,  but  which  foreigners  do  not  fancy.  It  is  frequently 
poisonous,  (supposed  from  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  manch^neel  tree,) 
though  not  fatally  so.  In  some  work  on  natural  history  it  is  stated  that 
this  crab  is  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Jamaica  and  the  western  part  of 
Hayti.  In  the  latter  they  are  quite  common.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown  color,  having  long  and  powerful  claws ;  and  being  withal  very 
pugnacious,  they  are  dangerous  to  handle.  They  burrow  in  the  soil ; 
and  after  a  heavy  rain,  piles  of  earth  which  they  have  removed  with 
their  claws  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  their  little  dens.  The  negroes 
bring  them  in,  tied  up  like  a  bunch  of  onions,  with  strong  withes 
passed  tightly  round  every  inch  of  their  bodies  and  claws. 

Another  denizen  of  these  forests,  and  more  renowned  in  history,  is 
the  soldier-crab.  Being  once  on  a  voyage  to  Port  au  Prince  in  a 
country  sloop,  we  were  becalmed  near  the  delightful  shores  of  Leogane« 
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some  thirty  miles  from  the  above-named  citj.  The  captain  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  *  wood  up '  without  expense ;  so  lower- 
ing his  boat,  he  got  into  it,  followed  by  two  of  the  crew  with  their 
axes,  and  myself,  and  we  pulled  ashore.  Leaving  them  busily  engaged, 
I  strayed  away  into  a  fine  open  piece  of  woods,  and  found  myself  tread- 
ing among  what  appeared  at  first  sight  an  army  of  pebble-etones 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  locomotion.  A  closer  inspection  showed 
them  to  be  dingy  rough  looking  shells  which  were  thus  cutting  fantas- 
tic capers  '  before  high  heaven/  Some  were  moving  slowly  and  labo- 
riously along ;  others  were  scrambling  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  as 
if  the  sheriff  were  after  them,  now  and  then  coming  to  a  rough  place 
where  they  would  roll  over  and  over ;  while  others  hearing  a  noise  drew 
in  and  remained  motionless.  I  had  stumbled  upon  a  great  rendezvous 
of  the  soldier-crabs.  Here  they  resort  once  or  twice  a  year  to  take  a 
salt-water  bath,  deposit  their  eggs,  and  exchange  the  shelly  covering 
which  has  served  them  as  house  and  clothing  for  the  past  year,  for 
another  of  more  ample  dimensions.  Each  crab  forsakes  his  old  house 
and  then  hunts  about  in  search  of  another.  Sometimes  he  has  to  try 
on  a  great  many  before  he  can  find  one  to  fit.  Sometimes  two  com- 
petitors for  the  same  shell  engage  in  battle,  when  a  third  steps  in  and 
appropriates  it  to  himself;  and  here  possession  is  the  whole  of  the  law, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  legion  of  soldiers  to  oust  him. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  their  watering-place,  when  they  have 
provided  themselves  with  new  houses  and  suits  of  clothes,  they  march 
deliberately  back  to  the  hills  and  woods  of  the  interior,  where  they 
remain  until  the  time  of  the  periodical  visit  comes  round,  when  they 
again  come  rolling,  crawling  or  tumbling  back  to  the  rendezvous. 
The  shells  which  they  inhabit  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  univalves, 
some  not  much  bigger  than  a  pea,  while  others  are  of  three  or  four 
inches  diameter. 

The  soldier-crab  is  not  an  article  of  food  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
introduced  in  this  place  en  passant.  But  mention  should  be  made  of 
excellent  shrimps,  as  also  of  the  crab-fish  and  a  small  oyster,  which 
latter  is  well  enough  for  persons  who  have  never  eaten  them  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  welcome  visiter  to  the  bon-vivant  is  a  wild  pigeon  of  large 
size,  the  'ramier,'  of  a  grayish  purple  plumage,  which  makes  its 
appearance  at  certain  seasons.  They  are  in  fine  condition  and  flavor, 
having  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  like  some  of  our  game,  which  only  tends 
to  stimulate  the  appetite.  This  taste  is  probably  acquired  from  certain 
berries  on  which  the  birds  feed.  They  are  doubtless  the  same  men- 
tioned by  Columbus  as  *  stock-doves  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty, 
whose  crops  we  found  filled  with  sweet  spices.' 

Of  poultry,  they  raise  the  common  fowl  in  abundance.  Geese  are 
rara  aves,  but  turkies,  Guinea-hens  and  ducks  thrive.  The  Muscovy 
duck  however  is  apparently  more  at  home  than  the  common  species. 
There  is  a  supply  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork ;  but  as  the  climate  will 
not  admit  of  the  meat's  improving  by  age,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
impart  tenderness  to  it  by  a  terrible  pounding,  as  before  observed. 
But  the  great  charm  of  West-India  living  is  the  unceasing  supply  of 
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fresh  and  delicate  vegetables.  And  this  is  the  more  important,  as  man 
does  not  require  so  mach  animal  food  in  hot  climates  as  in  more  tem- 
perate latitudes. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  banana,  or  plantain ;  an  invaluable  gift 
to  man  as  a  substantial,  pleasant  and  easily  cultivated  food.  Next  is 
the  yam,  whose  crop  is  more  sure  even  than  the  plantain.  This  root, 
when  prepared  for  the  table,  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  sometimes  ^ows 
to  the  weight  of  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds.  The  best  variety  is  the 
'  couche-couche,'  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  district  of  which 
we  are  writing  more  particularly.  It  is  smaller  than  the  others,  and 
more  sweet  and  melting.  It  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  people  in 
the  other  quarters  of  the  island. 

Sweet  potatoes,  ^hite  and  yellow,  are  in  common  use.  The  former 
are  best,  being  more  mealy  and  delicate  than  the  other.  Both  varieties 
are  more  extensively  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  au  Prince  and  Gonaives  and  Cape  Fran9ois,  than  in  this 
district.  Then  comes  a  host  of  minor  vegetables.  The  palm  among 
these  I  give  to  the  '  poix  rouge '  (similar  in  appearance  to  the  common 
red  bean  of  the  States.)  This  delicious  bean  may  be  had  at  all 
seasons ;  and  though  one  have  it  on  his  table  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year  he  will  never  be  satiated  with  its  delicate  flavor.  Then  there 
are  the  *  poix  source,'  identical  perhaps  with  that  which  is  called  at  the 
north  the  case-knife  bean ;  the  '  poix  Congo,'  from  the  name  probaUy 
of  African  origin,  which  is  round,  of  the  size  of  the  marrow-fat,  of  a 
brown  color,  and  a  very  good  variety;  the  'poix  inconnu'  is  smaller 
and  less  palatable  than  the  last.  The  list  of  '  poix '  may  be  closed 
with  that  *of  France,'  which  was  doubtless  introduced  from  that 
country.  It  is  small,  delicate,  and  similar  in  taste  and  color  to  our 
green  pea. 

The  purple  '  melongene,'  or  egg-plant,  grows  to  a  large  size.  It 
is  a  superb  looking  vegetable,  and  is  usually  fried  in  slices,  or 
mashed.  It  has  a  delicate  flavor,  and  its  appearance  receives  a  hearty 
welcome  from  lovers  of  good  things.  The  '  concombre,'  fluted  and* 
pear-shaped,  is  a  cheap  and  wholesome  vegetable.  It  is  boiled  or 
stewed.  The  !  petit  concombre,'  or  Jerusalem  cucumber,  is  of  the 
size  of  a  large  plum,  and  covered  with  soft  spires ;  cooked  like  the 
last,  to  which  it  is  similar  in  color  and  taste,  being  green  and  sweet. 
The  name  of  the  last  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same  men- 
tioned in  holy  writ.  Says  Isaiah  :  '  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.'  And  the 
Israelites  say  to  Moses :  '  We  remember  the  fish  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely — the  cucumbers  and  the  melons.'  In  Hindostan,  Palestine  and 
Egypt  the  cucumber  is  still  an  important  article  of  food,  and  has  been 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  one  of 
the  wholesome  varieties  just  mentioned,  than  the  useless  vegetable 
which  is  cultivated  in  more  northern  climes,  but  which  is  doubtless 
before  the  mind  of  many  who  read  the  accounts  in  Burckhardt,  Heber, 
or  the  Bible.  The  artichoke  does  not  grow  in  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  but  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of  Port  au  Prince.  It  is 
in  shape  a  cone  some  three  inches  long  and  as  many  across  the  base. 
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The  leaves,  or  scales,  grow  like  those  on  the  cone  of  the  pine,  while 
the  centre  is  composed  of  downy  threads,  or  filaments,  which  must  be 
carefully  removed,  leaving  at  the  base  a  fleshy  substance  resembling  a 
slice  of  turnip,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  This  last,  with  the 
roots  of  the  leaves,  form  the  edible  part,  and  are  eaten  with  a  sauce 
made  of  oil,  vinegar  and  mustard.  This  vegetable  i9  much  prized ; 
and  though  it  is  said  to  thrive  in  a  northern  climate,  particularly  where 
a  sea-weed  dressing  may  be  applied  to  the  soil,  yet  it  is  I  believe 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  risk  of  satiating  the  reader  I  shall  enumerate  a  few  more 
articles  in  the  culinary  department,  always  recommending  to  him  the 
good  old  maxim  '  to  leave  the  table  with  an  appetite.' 

The  tomato  which  is  cultivated  in  Hayti  is  as  round,  as  red  and  as 
large  as  the  largest  cherry.  It  is  used  as  a  condiment  with  both  fish 
and  flesh,  and  is  very  *  appetissant '  and  very  wholesome.  It  seems 
particularly  well  adapted  as  an  accompaniment  to  that  familiar  dish 
which  no  true-hearted  Yankee  ever  forgets  '  where'er  he  roams,  what- 
ever lands  he  sees' — I  mean  salt-fish  ;  (which  article,  by  the  way,  the 
Creole  cooks  understand  '  getting  up'  much  better  than  do  the  house- 
wives whose  homes  are  nearer  to  the  Grand  Bank.) 

But  this  little  tomato  has  another  property  which  I  predict  will 
excite  for  it  one  day  a  warm  interest,  particularly  among  the  ladies.  It 
makes  the  most  delicious  preserve  for  pastry,  etc.,  which  can  be  imag- 
ined. In  a  tub  containing  a  young  tree,  which  the  writer  brought 
home,  there  sprang  up  soon  after  it  was  landed  (in  April)  a  tomato 
plant ;  and  though  left  in  a  shady,  exposed  situation,  it  grew  vigorously, 
and  in  September  was  loaded  with  fruit  which  turned  red,  but  did  not 
become  fully  ripe.  If  a  warm  sunny  spot  had  been  selected,  it  would 
have  come  to  perfection.  This  was  many  miles  north  of  New-York  ; 
so  that  there  is  every  inducement  to  introduce  it  there  or  farther  south. 

The  '  truflle '  is  a  species  of  mushroom  growing  under  ground.  It 
is  rarely  found,  and  all  that  we  saw  came  from  a  friend  residing  a 
•  hundred  miles  off.  It  is  esteemed  as  giving  a  delicate  flavor  to  many 
dishes.  The  '  jo^jon '  is  another  of  this  family,  which  is  found  after  a 
rain,  and  is  cooked  with  rice.  When  served  up,  the  dish  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  mixture  of  dry  tea  and  rice,  in  equal  parts. 
The  squash  grows  tolerably  well.  The  young  children  are  often  seen 
ghawing  a  boiled  fragment  with  great  apparent  zest. 

Nor  must  we  omit  from  our  catalogue  the  *  choux  palmiste,'  which  is 
the  apex  of  the  cabbage-palm,  and  is  composed  of  the  undeveloped 
and  immature  substance  which  would  shoot  forth  into  leaves  or 
branches.  This  decapitation  destroys  of  course  the  trees,  which, 
though  unvarying  from  each  other  in  appearance,  are  perhaps  the  most 
symmetrical  in  the  world.  The  part  cut  off  is  about  two  feet  in 
length  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  concentric 
layers  which  separate  readily,  after  boiling,  when  it  is  very  delicate, 
though  rather  insipid.  The  tree  forms  the  principal  figure  in  the 
national  coat-of-arms,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscapes  of 
the  island.  Every  town  and  village  has  one  in  the  centre  of  its  '  square,' 
where  it  is  called  *  L' Arbre  de  la  Liberte,'  round  which  is  collected 
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weekly  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  military  parades.  But 
though  thus  consecrated  as  the  sacred  emblem  of  liberty,  the  inhabi- 
tants destroy  the  tree  annually  by  thousands,  though  the  only  benefit 
derived  from  its  destruction  be  the  '  choux,'  which  is  worth  one  or  two 
shillings  in  the  market.  As  the  ship  passes  along  the  picturesque 
shores  of  St.  Marc,  large  groves  are  descried  near  the  water  side, 
composed  of  this  species  of  palm,  interspersed  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees 
which  tower  high  above  the  heads  of  the  others. 

The  'avocado,'  vegetable  marrow,  or  alligator  pear,  is  by  many 
esteemed  the  greatest  luxury  in  the  vegetable  world.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  whose  foliage  is  of  the  deepest  green,  the  fruit  itself  being  a  pale 
green  or  straw  color.  It  is  of  the  family  of  gourds,  and  was  brought 
from  Persia.  Some  of  them  are  pear-shaped,  others  of  an  oval  form;  in 
size,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length  and  three  to  four  in  diameter.  In 
the  centre  is  a  heavy  roundish  kernel  of  the  size  of  an  egg ;  the  rest 
of  the  fruit  being  the  edible  substance  which  is  cut  off  in  slices  like 
those  of  a  melon.  It  separates  readily  from  the  stone  and  rind ;  and 
when  laid  in  a  dish,  the  slices  are  a  perfect  imitation  of  good  hard, 
golden  butter.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  of  an  unctuous  nature,  and 
of  a  nutty  sweetness,  resembling  perhaps  a  fresh  olive.  With  the 
application  of  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  it  is  eaten  raw,  and  seems  to 
come  in  place  with  either  fish  or  flesh.  We  were  very  fond  of  it  in 
the  morning  with  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

And  now,  though  very  far  from  having  exhausted  the  subject,  we 
shall  turn  for  a  season  from  the  luxuries  which  dame  Nature  has  dis- 
pensed so  generously  upon  this  favored  isle.  If  our  discourse  has  been 
wearisome,  the  apology  must  be  found  in  the  subject-matter,  which  is 
attractive  to  those  at  least  who  can  indulge  in  retrospective  thoughts 
founded  upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  matters  touched  upon. 
And  in  these  arctic  regions,  where  the  only  green  thing  seen  from 
November  .till  April  is  now  and  then  a  melancholy  looking  cabbage,  I 
am  ready  sometimes  to  exclaim  with  the  Israelites:  'We  remember 
the  fish  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely  ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons !  * 

St.  Croix. 


FRAGMENT   FROM   A   MANUSCRIPT   POEM. 

There  is  in  all  Earth's  countless  things 

An  innate  power  to  touch  the  hidden  springs 

Of  human  svmpathies,  and  without  words 

To  rouse  to  lofly  purposes  their  thousand  chords. 

Hills,  with  their  proud  old  forests;  lakes, 

Wild  mountains,  torrent-streams,  whose  dashing  makes 

Eternal  melody  with  the  free  wind ; 

Clouds  on  whose  bosom  the  storm-spiritii  find 

A  home,  and  hold  their  re;yels ;  it  may  be 

Old  Ocean's  all  immeasurable  majesty ; 

These  are  man's  earliest,  his  ennobling  page, 

And  they  who  ponder  most,  are  ever  far  most  sage. 
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S      TEACHINGS. 


Mature* 


t. 


Grkat  Nature  loyea  the  tilent  tongue. 
The  watchful  eye,  the  musing  mind ; 

For  only  these  her  longs  are  aungr. 
From  hill  to  vale  along  the  wind ; 

Tlieir  burden  still :  *  Ask  what  ye  may, 

And  I  will  answer  yea  or  nay.* 

II 

To  these  she  tells  her  secret  lawa 

In  open  field  or  tangled  wood. 
Where  all  is  murmuring  of  its  cause, 

From  quiet  rill  to  roaring  flood ; 
Whispering  where  hidden  waters  sleep. 
Or  thundermg  of  the  mighty  deep. 

III. 

Nor  only  of  to-day  they  hear ; 

The  wondrous  tale  snc  tells  of  earth 
Clear  rings  upon  th'  unsealed  ear 

The  ancient  story  of  its  birth : 
Grander  than  orphic  hymn  of  old, 
That  music  sung  —  that  story  told. 

IT. 

Nor  rock  nor  shell  nor  leaf-marked  stone 
To  listless  souls  have  aught  to  tell ; 

But  to  tlie  faithful  eye  alone 
Reveal  how  ancient  forests  fell ; 

How  waters  from  their  beds  were  driyen, 

Fulfilling  each  dread  'best  of  heaven. 

T. 

Iio !  Time  rolls  back,  and  chaos  gray 
Stands  darkling  to  the  patient  eye, 

That  sees  the  long  primeval  day, 
its  moving  things,  its  misty  sky. 

Sudden  to  wreck  and  ruin  burle^ 

A  perisheci  and  imperfect  world ! 

TI. 

When  Mammoth  and  when  Mastodon 

Majestic  strode  the  leafy  plain. 
While  every  leaf  they  looked  upon 

Was  theirs,  from  mountain  to  the  main ; 
Unmatched  their  strength  by  human  guile, 
Undimmed  for  them  the  sunlight's  smile.' 

Til. 

See  too  the  steady  earnest  eye 
Gaze  on  the  far-off  planet  world, 

And  triumph  o'er  its  mystery ! 
To  Thought's  strong  eye  the  scroll  unfurled 

That  hidden  lies  to  earth  s  dim  light. 
While  gleaming  on  the  inwarasight. 
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Tin. 


But  dream  not  thou  ma^r'st  look  and  Bee, 
Or  sudden  tear  the  veil  away ; 

Full  ofl  must  thy  communing  be 
Ere  thou  shall  hear  or  <  yea  or  nay ; ' 

From  morning  tide  to  even-song 

Must  be  thy  watching,  calm  and  long ! 

IX. 

Then  brin^  with  thee,  to  nature  dear, 
The  lovmg  heart  and  quiet  soul ; 

None  other  hath  the  vision  clear ; 
On  other  ear  shall  never  roll 

The  oracle  and  song  divine 

She  singeth  to  her  God  and  thine. 


MY     GRAND-FATHER'S     PORTFOLIO. 


MUMBiR    yonn. 


fxosiA  n. 


At  the  period  of  my  settlement  at  P.,  thirty  years  ago,  there  wa«  one 
family  in  the  parish  more  interesting  to  me  than  all  the  rest,  and  then 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  that  one  could  desire  to  make  life 
happy.  Their  house  was  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  a 
charming  valley,  to  which  its  inhabitants  had  given  the  name  of '  Flora's 
Retreat ; '  not  only  on  account  of  its  verdure  and  quietness,  but  also  in 
honor  of  their  eldest  daughter,  who  seemed  fitted  to  be  the  presiding 
goddess  of  the  fairest  spot  on  earth.     Not  a  week  elapsed  for  severd 

years  without  a  visit  from  me  to  the  home  of  Judge  B ,  whose 

valuable  library  no  less  than  the  delightful  society  and  the  rural  beauties 
of  his  residence  constituted  a  charm  too  potent  to  be  resisted.  Under 
his  roof  I  always  found  a  warm  but  ostentatious  welcome.  A  large 
arm-chair  and  a  desk  in  the  library  were  appropriated  to  my  especial 
use.  Indeed,  without  any  formal  stipulation  I  gradually  became  the 
tutor  of  his  children;  esteeming  myself  amply  remunerated  for  the 
labor  by  the  privilege  of  having  access  to  books  which  it  would  have 
been  beyond  my  ability  to  purchase ;  by  the  friendship  of  such  excel- 
lent persons;  by  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  distin^ished 
strangers  who  in  great  numbers  enjoyed  the  hospitality  for  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  '  Retreat'  was  proverbial ;  and  by  the  liberal  supply  of 
the  rich  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  garden  and  the  farm. 

Flora  B.,  then  in  her  fourteenth  year,  was  the  loveliest  being  I  have 
ever  known.  Beautiful  and  graceful  as  the  fairest  flower  that  she  nour- 
ished ;  lively  as  the  gayest  bird  that  nestled  in  the  valley ;  loving  and 
innocent  as  an  angel,  and  withal  full  of  intelligence;  it  was  a  never- 
cloying  pleasure  to  be  in  her  conq>any ;  to  watch  her  airy  motions ;  to 
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listen  to  her  sweet  voi<5e ;  and  especially  to  instruct  and  train  a  nature 
so  luxuriant  and  so  pliable.  Her  brothers,  one  older  and  one  younger 
than  herself,  though  far  less  interesting  —  the  youngest  indeed  decidedly 
dull  and  partially  deformed,  but  good-natured  and  gentle  —  were  not 
without  their  attractions  to  one  who  knew  them  so  well  as  myself,  and 
who  for  their  parents'  and  sister's  sake  was  predisposed  to  regard  them 
with  favor. 

With  this  little  circle  closely  drawn  around  me,  I  have  spent  many  a 
happy  hour  in  my  arm*chair,  endeavoring  to  instil  into  their  young  minds 
the  discipline  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

But  the  felicity  of  this  lovely  family  was  too  beautiful  a  vision  long 
to  endure ;  and  within  a  few  years  after  it  first  excited  my  admiration, 
it  began  to  dissolve.  Judge  B.,  while  on  a  visit  to  New- York  to  look 
after  the  investment  of  a  large  portion  of  his  property,  was  thrown  from 
a  carriage;  sustaining  an  injury  which  terminated  his  life  before  the 
news  of  the  accident  reached  his  home.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  P. 
and  interred  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  garden  that  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  of  his  happiest  hours.  His  wife,  who  was  previously  in  delicate 
health,  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which  his  death  occasioned ;  but 
directly  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  never  left  it  again  till  about  four 
months  after  the  burial  of  her  husband ;  when  the  verdant  turf  was 
uncovered  for  her  lifeless  remains  to  be  laid  to  rest  by  his  side. 

I  can  never  lose  the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  day  of  this 
second  funeral.  It  seemed  to  me,  when  I  followed  to  the  grave  with 
Flora  almost  borne  in  my  arms,  as  if  the  zest  of  my  own  existence  had 
been  forever  taken  away.  When  we  returned  to  the  mournful  parlor, 
Flora's  grief  came  over  her  like  a  flood.  She  leaned  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking.  I  tried  to  con- 
sole her ;  but  when  in  the  most  plaintive  tone  she  murmured  in  my  ear, 
'I  am  an  orphan^now!'  I  could  only  press  her  to  my  heart;  vainly 
attempting  to  ejaculate  a  prayer  that  God  would  show  himself  her  father. 
My  feelings  were  too  sorrowful  for  utterance,  and  only  my  spirit  inter- 
ceded for  her. 

The  guardianship  of  the  children  devolved  upon  me.  The  '  Retreat ' 
was  sold,  and  the  orphans  were  removed  to  the  parsonage.  The  eldest 
boy  had  always  manifested  a  passion  for  the  sea  too  strong  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  and  after  every  effort  had  been  vainly  made  to  direct  his 
thoughts  into  some  other  channel,  I  was  reluctantly  forced  to  consent  to 
his  engagement  as  clerk  to  the  supercargo  of  a  vessel  bound  on  a  dis- 
tant voyage.     He  sailed  —  and  we  never  beard  from  him  again. 

Flora's  favorite  employment  was  to  minister  to  her  youngest  brother. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  the  affections  which  had  aforetime  been  divided 
among  the  several  members  of  her  family  were  now  concentrated  upon 
him.  She  could  not  endure  to  be  separated  from  him  even  for  an  hour. 
She  read  to  him,  instructed  him,  and  walked  by  his  side  almost  daily 
to  the  graves  at  the  *  Retreat,'  which  had  been  reserved  when  the  estate 
was  sold,  and  neatly  enclosed,  together  with  a  few  tr^s  and  flower-beds, 
as  a  spot  consecrated  to  filial  love. 

But  Flora's  cup  was  not  yet  full.  Her  brother,  whose  intellect  had 
always  been  feeble,  was  attacked  with  a  fever  that  left  him  a  complete 
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idiot.  During  his  long  sickness  she  never  left  his  bed ;  and  when  at 
length  he.  recovered,  and  the  awful  reality  became  too  apparent  to  allow 
her  sisterly  affection  to  cherish  a  ray  of  hope  that  his  reason  would  ever 
return,  her  own  strength  and  heart  failed  her,  and  the  same  fever  brought 
her  near  to  the  gates  of  death.  While  her  illness  continued,  there  was 
not  a  heart  in  the  whole  town  of  P.  that  was  not  melting  with  pity  and 
tenderness.  Old  and  young  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
attentions  and  expressions  of  sympathy.  Every  one  who  possessed  a 
garden,  gathered  its  sweetest  ornaments  for  her  chamber;  and  those 
who  had  none,  brought  their  fragrant  offerings  from  every  woody  hill 
and  every  cool  brook-side  far  and  near.  Her  youth  and  her  serenity, 
though  for  many  days  her  life  was  despaired  of,  gradually  prevailed 
over  the  angel  of  sickness,  and  our  good  Doctor  H.  pronounced  her 
convalescent.  Her  beauty  and  every  moral  and  intellectual  grace  soon 
came  back  to  her ;  but  her  childish  vivacity  never  returned.  She  sat 
at  my  fire-side,  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Eve ;  but  with  ever  a  soft 
shade  of  melancholy  upon  her  countenance,  which  told  of  a  lost  para- 
dise. But  she  never  obtruded  her  sorrows  upon  the  notice  or  sympathy 
of  her  friends ;  nor  refused  to  add  her  own  gentle  smile  to  the  radiance 
of  our  domestic  joys.  She  did  not  retreat  from  the  influence  of  the 
happy  circle ;  but  I  observed  that  her  preference  was  always  for  the 
society  of  the  sorrowful ;  and  that  into  every  home  of  affliction  she  would 
early  seek  an  entrance,  and  make  herself  a  constant  visitant.  And  her 
visits  were  always  welcome ;  for  her  own  example  sweetly  chided  inor« 
dinate  grief;  and  she  carried  with  her  that  silent  but  most  availing  of  all 
consoling  influences  which  accompanies  the  presence  of  one  of  whom 
our  own  hearts  tell  us  that  she  has  been  acquainted  with  deeper  griefs. 
Though  I  often  spoke  to  her  concerning  the  past  —  for  it  was  a  theme 
dear  to  us  both  —  yet  I  never  ventured  to  obtrude  upon  her  my  poor 
consolations.  For  once,  soon  after  her  recovery,  when  I  had  unexpect- 
edly met  her  in  a  twilight  stroll,  and  found  her  giving  vent  in  secret  to 
the  fullness  of  her  sorrow,  upon  my  attempting  to  speak  to  her  those 
comforting  words  which  are  always  uppermost  in  our  mouths  on  such 
an  occasion,  by  a  beseeching  gesture  she  constrained  me  to  silence ; 
and  in  an  hour  afterward,  on  going  into  my  study,  I  found  upon  my 
table,  in  a  hand-writing  which  I  could  not  mistake,  the  following  verses : 

Go  and  hush  the  raging  brine 

To  a  perfect  calm ; 
Then  for  this  deep  grief  of  mine 

Thou  may  est  find  a  balm. 

Stay  the  chariot  of  the  night 

In  its  solemn  track  ; 
Thou  mayest  bring  the  morning  light 

To  my  bosom  back. 

Charm  yon  placid  orb  of  eve 
*  From  its  azure  dome;  ' 

Then  bid  this  barbed  sorrow  leave 
\Xa  perpetual  home. 

VOL.  XIX.  42 
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CeBM  at  len^  the  fraitlew  care 

To  remove  a  wo 
Far  too  large  for  love  to  share  — 

Far  too  deep  to  know ! 

But  one  Comforter  is  dear 

To  a  spirit  riven  : 
Tkv  sweet  whisperinffs  I  hear, 

Blessed  Dove  of  Heaven ! 

The  impassioDed  tone  of  the  poetry,  which  was  evidently  a  sponta- 
neous outpouring  of  strong  emotion,  revealed  to  me  the  depth  of  her 
sorrow ;  and  the  pious  resignation  expressed  in  the  last  stanza  declared, 
what  indeed  I  had  known  before,  that  she  had  soug)it  and  found  a  spring 
of  consolation  compared  with  which  the  sympathy  of  human  hearts  is 
a  shallow  and  unsatisfying  fountain. 

Her  brother  had  an  apartment  to  himself,  in  which  he  remained 
excluded  from  the  view  of  all,  save  the  members  of  my  own  family. 
There  he  sat,  pale  and  emaciated,  in  a  long  and  loose  gown  of  white 
flannel ;  strapped  to  his  chair  or  to  his  bed,  to  protect  him  from  harm ; 
making  the  most  plaintive  sounds ;  playing  with  a  unall  silver  rod,  and 
displaying  no  sign  of  intelligence  or  interest,  except  in  regard  to  the 
gratification  of  an  appetite  whose  cravings  were  insatiable  and  perpetual. 
Here  was  Flea's  chosen  seat;  while  with  the  most  unwearied  attention 
she  would  spend  hour  after  hour  in  replacing  the  rod  when  it  dropped 
from  his  hand ;  feeding  him  from  time  to  time  with  the  broken  loaf- 
sugar  which  he  particularly  loved ;  or  combing  and  parting  his  delicate 
hair,  now  arranging  it  in  this  way  and  now  in  another,  as  if  she  sought 
to  revive  the  image  of  his  former  self,  or  to  retrace  in  his  features 
shadowy  likenesses  of  the  beautiful  dead. 

There  was  at  this  period  a  constant  visiter  at  our  house  in  the  person 
of  a  young  clergyman  of  a  neighboring  town,  with  whom  my  exchanges 
were  frequent,  and  for  whom  we  all  entertained  a  lively  regard.  He 
was  himself  an  orphan ;  and  that  circumstance  alone,  had  he  possessed 
far  less  moral  attractions,  would  have  given  him  a  sure  passport  to 
Flora's  sympathy.  Gradually  his  calls  became  more  frequent  and  his 
stay  more  protracted ;  till  at  length  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  to  us  all 
that  an  influence  of  more  than  ordinary  power  drew  him  to  our  fire-side. 
By-and-by  he  was  admitted  with  Flora  into  her  brother's  chamber  ;  and 
seemed  to  feel  no  greater  happiness  than  in  sharing  her  services  to  the 
unfortunate  object  of  her  love,  and  entering  into  every  feeling  of  her 
delicate  and  teeming  heart.  I  could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  brightening 
prospect  which  was  opening  before  my  lovely  charge,  as  I  thought  I 
discerned  a  change  in  her  appearance  which  indicated  that  she  had  now 
found  a  precious  comforter  this  side  of  heaven  —  one  human,  friend, 
whose  whisperings  were  sweet ;  to  whom  she  could  freely  unbosom  her 
sorrows,  and  who  could  understand  and  sympathize  with  and  share  them 
all.  When  therefore  in  due  time  my  reverend  brother  declared  to  me 
his  love  for  Flora,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ofief  which  he  had 
made  to  her,  and  which  she  had  accepted,  would  meet  my  approbation, 
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I  could  only  reply  by  an  earnest  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  a  burst  of 
tears. 

Their  nuptials  were  soon  afler  solemnized  in  my  study ;  and  Flora, 
with  her  husband  and  brother,  and  a  few  plants  carefully  potted  from 
her  parents'  graves — under  the  auspices  of  the  most  heartfelt  benedic- 
tions and  silent  prayers  from  us  all  —  left  the  roof  under  which  she  had 
found  all  that  love  which  she  was  calculated  to  inspire,  to  go  and  carry 
to  another  fire-side  as  much  joy  as  virtue  and  beauty  and  pure  affection 
can  convey  to  an  earthly  home. 

We  all  stood  looking  aAer  the  departing  vehicle  as  it  slowly  ascended 
the  hill,  at  a  little  distance  on  the  road,  until  it  fairly  reached  the  sum* 
mit.  When  all  but  myself,  without  a  word  having  been  spoken,  entered 
the  house.  As  I  remained  leaning  upon  the  gate  With  a  heart  absorbed 
in  prayer  and  thankfulness,  wholly  unconscious  of 'every  thing  that  was 
passing  around  me,  I  was  suddenly  startled  from  my  reverie  by  a  gentle 
touch  upon  my  shoulder ;  and  on  looking  up,  I  beheld  Flora  standing 
by  my  side.  There  was  a  tear  in  her  eye ;  but  her  countenance  beamed 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.  '  I  could  not  leave  you,'  she  said, 
'  without  one  more  word.  There  is  something  within  me  which  my 
heart  bade  come  back  and  say,  and  which  your  kindness  deserves  to 
hear.  /  am  not  an  orphan  now.  With  you  for  my  father,  and  Edward 
to  divide  my  feelings  of  bereavement,  and  my  parents  50  happy,  and 
God  blessing  roe  as  his  own  child ;  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  think  of 
orphanage.  This,'  she  continued,  pressing  her  lips  to  my  cheek, '  was 
the  sign  of  your  sympathy  when  for  the  depth  of  my  anguish  you  could 
not  speak  to  me,  and  I  could  not  have  heard  your  words.  Let  this,'  she 
added,  putting  her  lips  to  mine,  '  be  the  sign  of  my  gratitude  and  my 
happiness  now,  which,  believe  me,  are  greater  than  I  can  tell.'  The 
words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  she  turned  to  regain  the  carriage 
with  a  bounding  step  that  I  doubt  not  she  intended  should  convey  my 
thoughts  back  with  the  same  light^winged  motion  over  a  long  interval 
of  sadness  to  the  days  when  her  heart  was  light. 


I,  THE  grand-son,  find  carefully  folded  in  the  same  envelope  with  the 
above  simple  tale,  which  certainly  bears  marks  of  being  a  narrative  of 
facts,  a  manuscript  delicately  written,  containing  the  following  verses, 
which  were  probably  the  production  of  Flora,  and  as  such  carefully 
preserved  by  my  grandfather  : 

Whek  the  cup  of  jov  is  brimming, 

Daily  at  youth's  glowing  lips. 
Not  a  shade  the  image  dimming, 

That  smiles  back  on  him  who  sips  : 

E'er  one  precious  link  is  riven 

From  the  chain  of  loving  hearts, 
Whose  embrace  a  glow  of  heaven 

To  our  early  days  imparts : 
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When  to-da^  smiles  on  to-morrow. 

And  the  light  of  bright  hours  gone 
Gilds  the  fleecy  mists  of  sorrow. 

As  its  misty  wreaths,  the  mom : 

When,  her  chart  of  hope  unrolling, 

Fancy  points  to  placid  seas ; 
While  no  knell  of  wreck  is  tolling 

In  the  music  of  the  breeze : 

When  the  pulse  is  calmly  beating, 

Measuringlife's  gentle  flow ; 
And  the  truth  that  *  joy  is  fleeting ' 

Is  a  truth  we  've  yet  to  know  : 

7%en,  when  love  and  bliss  are  waking 

AH  that 's  sweet  and  piue  within  ', 
No  unhallowed  passion  shaking  — 

Checking  every  thought  of  sin  : 

Then,  to  give  the  heart  to  duty. 

And  the  heavenly  word  receive ; 
Then,  to  wed  immortal  beauty. 

And  the  highest  truths  believe, 

Costs  no  bitter  strife  of  feeling. 

Needs  no  mightiness  of  will  — 
But  obey  God's  gentlest  dealing. 

He  his  own  life  doth  instil. 

But  when  sorrow's  yoke  is  weighing 

Down  to  dust  the  noblest  part, 
And  the  sharpest  pangs  are  preying 

On  the  bruised  and  fainting  heart; 

When  no  friendly  eye  is  smiling 

O'er  the  raging  flood  of  griet. 
And  no  kindly  voice  beguiling 

Nights,  that  then  mignt  seem  more  brief: 

When  the  light  of  life  seems  clouded, 

And  the  Guiding  Hand  withdrawn  ; 
Love  in  dark  pavilion  shrouded ; 

Faith's  last  cheering  signals  gone  : 

When  fierce  doubts  the  soul  are  storming, 

Fighting  with  the  power  of  prayer ; 
And  wild  fears  the  lone  heart  swarming, 

Beckon  onward  dread  despair : 

Then,  O,  then,  to  be  victorious ; 

To  be  all  the  times  demand ; 
Holding  love  and  hope  — is  glorious ; 

Godlike,  then,  through  Christ  to  stand !  c.  B. 
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GRENADA  AND  THE  ALHAMBRA. 
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The  first  gate-way  through  which  you  pass  upward  from  the  city  to 
the  Alhamhra  leads  out  of  the  'Calle  de  Gomelez/  or  street  of  the 
Gomelez,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription  :  Jurisdiccion  de  la  Fortaleza  real  del  Alhamr 
bra  ;  *  Jurisdiction  of  the  royal  Fortress  of  the  Alhambra ; '  and  is  at 
the  top  of  the  street,  admitting  you  up  the  picturesque  ravine  that  here 
divides  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra  into  two  high,  and  at  the  extremity, 
precipitous  ridges.  The  lofty  rows  of  houses  on  either  side  the  '  Calle 
de  Gomelez '  terminate  at  the  gate-way,  and  the  banks  suddenly  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  right  and  left,  the  road  passing  upward  in 
two  branches,  between  luxuriant  gardens  and  groves  that  fill  the  valley. 
Right  before  the  gate- way  is  a  stone  fountain  at  which  the  people  from 
the  street  without  draw  water ;  a  sort  of  porter's  lodge  is  near  it.  On 
the  left,  higher  up  the  valley,  beneath  the  towering  walls  of  the  Alham- 
bra, a  beautiful  little  waterfall  supplied  from  a  stream  that  has  filled  the 
fountains,  baths,  and  gardens  of  the  palaces,  descends  from  the  cliff, 
and  rushes  in  a  murmuring  brook  adown  the  declivity  of  the  ravine. 
On  the  right  of  the  gate-way  rises  the  lofty  *  Torre  de  Vermejas,*  or 
Vermilion  Tower,  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  materials.  It  is  more 
ancient  than  the  Alhambra,  and  indeed  is  pr9bab]y  the  oldest  work  of 
art  in  the  kingdom,  being  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Phoenicians  before  the  Roman  conquest  What  mighty  changes  has  it 
seen,  while  cities  and  palaces  have  sprung  up  and  crumbled  around  it; 
and  through  what  strange  vicissitudes  of  uses  itself  must  have  passed! 
Its  original  object  is  scarcely  known,  but  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  pottery ! 
The  view  ft'om  it  of  the  city,  the  vast  plain,  and  the  distant  mountains, 
is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  extensive  in  the  whole  region. 

Passing  upward  through  the  trees  and  gardens  to  the  end  and  outlet 
of  the  valley,  you  find  yourself  on  the  open  undulating  surface  of  the 
hill  outside  the  walls  of  the  fortress ;  and  turning  westward  you  advance 
up  a  broad  smooth  road  leading  along  the  brow  of  the  ravine  you  have 
been  traversing,  toward  the  first  of  the  out-jutting  towers  of  the  Alham- 
bra. Here  you  enter  a  magnificent  Moorish  gate-way  composed  of 
three  successive  arches,  or  compartments  of  the  same  massive  arch, 
through  the  body  of  the  tower,  with  a  vaulted  roof  intermediate. 
Nothing  can  be  more  noble  of  the  kind  than  this  gateway,  nor  any 
thing  finer  than  the  approach  to  it;  grand,  lofty,  and  imposing;  in 
every  way  befitting  the  entrance  to  so  splendid  a  series  of  palaces.  It 
is  so  lofty  and  majestic  that  it  might  seem  built  for  the  august  introduc- 
tion of  supernatural  beings, '  whose  stature  reached  the  sky.'  It  owes 
its  efiect  upon  the  imagination  not  merely  to  the  loftiness,  symmetry 
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and  massive  grandeur  of  the  arch,  but  to  the  colossal  proportions  of  the 
tower  above  and  the  great  height  to  which  it  rises.  On  the  outside  is 
engraven  on  the  key-stone,  in  the  centre,  the  figure  of  a  gigantic  hand, 
and  over  the  centre  of  the  second  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  tower  the 
corresponding  figure  of  a  key.  On  the  Mosaic  tiling  above,  which 
measures  nearly  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  appears  the  inscription  in 
Cusic  characters :  '  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God  J  The  emblems  of 
the  key  and  the  hand  were  significant  of  the  national  faith,  and  it  was 
a  traditional  spell,  wrought  perhaps  by  some  Arabian  magician,  that  the 
gate  and  the  palace  should  last  till  the  gigantic  hand  on  the  outside 
could  grasp  the  key  within.  The  symbol  of  the  hand  was  considered 
by  the  Arabians  as  a  defence  against  infidels,  and  in  certain  postures  as 
possessing  the  power  of  enchantment  and  miracles.  When  open,  as  in 
the  '  Gate  of  Judgment,'  they  attributed  to  it  the  giA  of  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  It  was  also  a  designation  of  divine  Providence, 
and  with  the  fingers  a  prototype  of  the  law,  with  its  five  fiindamental 
precepts :  1.  Faith  in  God  and  in  Mahomet  as  his  prophet ;  2.  Prayer, 
washing,  and  purification ;  3.  AlAis ;  4.  Fasting ;  5.  A  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  the  Caaba.  The  key  is  well  known  as  an  oriental  emblem 
of  power,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  hand  was  sculptured  by  order  of 
one  of  the  monarchs  in  whose  reign  the  fortress  was  constructed,  to 
denote  concord,  or  union  and  power  together. 

This  majestic  portal  was  called  the  '  Gate  of  Justice,'  because  within 
it  sat  the  judges :  and  it  was  the  popular  tribunal  where  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced and  judgment  administered.  In  the  inscription  above  it  is  called 
'  Gate  of  the  Law ; '  and  the  inscription  recording  the  name  of  Yusuf 
its  monarch  closes  with  these  words :  '  May  heaven  constitute  it  a  pro- 
tecting bulwark,  and  record  it  among  the  lasting  actd  of  the  righteous.' 
This  custom  of  judgment  in  the  gate  among  Uie  Moslems  was  taken 
fi'om  the  Hebrews  ,*  as  were  many  other  rites,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
the  Koran.  When  the  people  gathered  around  so  noble  a  tribunal,  and 
decisions  of  solemn  importance  were  determined,  the  spectacle  must 
have  been  in  no  slight  degree  imposing.  It  brings  to  mind  several 
passages  of  scripture,  as  of  the  elders  sitting  in  the  gate ;  (Deut  xxv. 
7 ;)  the  conduct  of  Absalom,  (2  Samuel,  xv.  2, 6,)  when  he  stood  beside 
the  way  of  the  gate  to  draw  away  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  coming 
with  their  controversies  to  the  king  for  judgment.  So  also  Solomon's 
designation  of  a  fool,  (Prov.  xxiv.  17,)  and  perhaps  Esther  iv.  1, 9,  Job, 
xxix.  7.  The  appellation  *  Sublime  Porte'  it  is  well  known  takes  its 
origin  in  this  custom. 

From  this  grand  gate-way  and  tower  you  pass  along  a  narrow  ascend- 
ing lane  between  winding  walls  to  the  second  great  Moorbh  tower  of 
entrance  to  the  '  Plaza  de  los  Algibes,'  or  Square  of  the  Cisterns,  the 
first  esplanade  within  the  walls  of  this  palace-fortress.  Beneath  its 
surface  were  constructed  the  great  reservoirs  that  still  remain,  supplied 
by  a  stream  firom  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  was  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  palaces,  firom  the  '  Generalise '  or  queen's  summer  palace 
above,  to  the^court  of  the  Licms,  the  *  Pateo  del  Agua,'  and  the  water- 
falls in  the  glen  without  the  fortress,  abundantly  supplying  the  great 
fountains,  baihs,  and  wells,  and  watering  the  gardens.    One  of  the  cisp- 
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terns  in  the  Plaza  is  in  its  dimensions  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long  by 
fifly-six  broad,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  six  feet  in  thickness,  overarched  by 
a  vault  forty-seven  inches  high  in  the  centre,  and  seventeen  feet  and  five 
inches  beneath  the  surface  6i  the  Plaza. 

Following  the  westward  course  of  the  outer  walls,  you  are  next  con* 
ducted  into  the  Tower  of  the  Bells, '  Torre  de  la  Vela,'  or  campana;  so 
called  because  the  bells  were  rung  to  give  the  signal  when  the  water- 
sluices  were  to  be  opened  for  the  irrigation  of  the  vega.  This  tower 
at  present  is  used  for  a  prison,  and  our  approach  to  it  was  through  a 
crowd  of  just  such  wild,  fierce,  wretched  looking  beings,  as  fill  the 
prison,  and  work  up<Hi  the  mole  in  Malaga.  They  were  '  Carlistas,' 
taken  prisoners  near  Auduxar.  The  tower  of  the  b^s  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  the  whole  fortress ;  and  the  view  from  it  is  beyond  description 
grand,  varied  and  delightful.  West  and  southwest  it  overlooks  the 
Albaycin,  with  its  fortresses  and  churches,  and  the  whole  city  of  Gre- 
nada, with  the  mountain  ranges  toward  Seville  and  Cordova.  South* 
ward  it  commands  the  immense  luxuriant  vega,  studded  with  villages 
and  dotted  with  groves,  with  the  encircling  sweep  of  sierras  in  the  di^ 
tance ;  on  the  east,  directly  at  your  feet,  the  *  Court  of  the  Cisterns,' 
the  palace  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  '  Tower  of  Judgment,'  and  beyond 
the  hill,  in  the  plain  below,  the  Alameda  of  Grenada,  the  course  of  the 
Xeuil,  and  the  distant  romantic  sweep  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains; 
east  and  north  the  towers,  palaces  and  courts  of  the  Alhambra,  the 
valley  of-lhe  Darro,  the  palace  and  laurel  gardens  of  the  *  Generalise,'  and 
above  all,  the  magnificent  snow-*covered  tops  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It 
would  be  easy  to  spend  an  entire  day  on  the  summit  of  this  tower  alone, 
so  crowded  and  magnificent  is  its  prospect,  and  so  great  the  interest 
added  by  the  historical  associations  as  they  are  brought  before  the 
mind.  On  the  latter  the  guide  points  you  to  the  winding  route  of  the 
last  unhappy  king  of  Grenada,  from  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra  to  the 
'  L|i8t  Sigh  of  the  Moor.'  This  is  a  distant  point  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alpuxarra  mountains,  the  last  point  firom  which  could  be  commanded  a 
view  of  Grenada,  and  from  which  Boabdil  cast  back  a  lingering  gaze 
upon  its  lost  palaces  and  towers,  and  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief. 
'  Weep  like  a  woman  for  thy  kingdom,'  said  his  mother,  '  since  thou 
couldst  not  keep  it  like  a  man.'  Charles  the  Fifth  is  reported  to  have 
exdaimed,  as  he  gazed  from  the  tower  of  Comares  in  the  Alhambra 
toward  the  distant  heights  of  the  Alpuxarras,  *  I  had  rather  have  found 
a  grave  in  a  palace  like  this  than  a  kingdom  in  yon  rugged  mountains.' 
You  recollect  that  Boabdil  surrendered  Grenada  with  the  condition  of 
possessing  a  spot  in  the  region  whither  Charles  was  gazing. 

The  pidace  of  Charles  himself  is  directly  in  front  of  the  Plaza,  the 
first  object  indeed  which  arrests  your  attention  as  you  enter  within  the 
Alhambra  fortress;  a  magnificent  but  unfinished  structure,  to  make 
room  for  which  he  removed  several  quadrangles  of  the  fortress,  and 
tore  down  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  palaces.  With  three  i^en- 
did  fronts  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  united  on  the  north  with  the 
Alhambra,  and  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  marble,  it  is  quite 
worthy  the  greatness  of  its  monarch;  but  its  beauty  is  so  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  interior  splendor  of  the  Alhambra  palaces,  that  Uie 
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▼isiter  wishes  it  in  any  other  place,  and  only  despises  the  vanity  and 
deplores  the  despotic  taste  which  could  destroy  any  portion  of  the 
Moorish  structures  for  its  sake.  Outside  it  is  a  perfect  square  of  two 
hundred  feet ;  within,  around  the  central  court,  it  is  an  exact  circle  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  diameter,  with  a  runnfaig  Doric  colon- 
nade or  circular  portrco  of  thirty*two  marble  columns,  surmounted  by 
an  upper  gallery  or  portico  of  the  same  number  of  marble  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order.  It  was  a  splendid  design ;  but  the  apartments  were  never 
roofed,  and  there  it  stands,  an  unfinished  pile  that  in  any  other  climate 
would  long  since  have  been  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and  you  walk  around  the 
flat  verge  of  its  lofty  walls,  amidst  weeds  and  flowers  growing  from  the 
crevices;  admiring  in  it  a  monument  of  despotic  luxury,  vanity  and 
caprice.  From  this  position  you  overlook  the  Moorish  palaces  on  the 
north ;  and  if  I  were  to  sketch  them  now,  it  would  be  just  the  external 
description  of  a  collection  of  gable-roofed  and  red  earthen-tiled  houses, 
united  together  like  a  little  village,  apparently  without  any  order  or 
design.  So  singular  is  the  contrast  between  the  eastern  exterior  and 
the  inward  aspect  of  that  celebrated  pile.  At  the  same  time  the  view 
from  every  point  without  the  surrounding  walls  of  the  fortress  is  as 
truly  regal  and  imposing  as  the  inward  ornaments  are  beautiful. 

To  the  distant  spectator  the  Alhambra  wears  the  appearance  of  an 
antique  regal  city.  From  the  Albaycin  you  behold  a  long  line  of  lofty 
battlemented  walls,  flanked  at  intervals  with  high  gigantic  square  towers, 
of  a  reddish  gray  tint ;  the  whole  rising  as  a  diadem  from  the  summit  of 
a  verdurous  wall  of  hanging  gardens,  which  seem  as  a  green  girdle  to 
divide  the  region  of  palaces  from  the  city  below.  Then  also  a  range  of 
green  hills  forms  the  back-ground  of  the  palace  of  the  '  Generalise ; '  and 
over  all,  the  snowy  bosom  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  flashes  in  the  sky  — '  a 
kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills.' 

Let  us  now  pass  from  the  Tower  of  the  Bells  across  the  Plaza,  and 
around  the  north-western  angle  of  the  imperial  palace,  through  the  first 
portal  that  admits  us  to  the  interior  splendors  of  the  Alhambra.  From 
this  moment  the  mind  is  filled  with  admiration  and  delight  at  the  specta- 
cle of  oriental  genius,  refinement  and  luxury  laid  open  to  the  view.  It 
seems  a  spot  for  the  habitation  of  etherial  beings,  Peris  and  fairies, 
lovely  and  chaste,  to  sport,  converse  and  be  happy ;  a  fit  abode  of  female 
sweetness,  refinement  and  domestic  elegance :  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  are  in  it  such  ideas  of  nobleness  and  grandeur,  that  it  seems  a 
place  for  princes,  sages  and  energetic  minds;  the  abode  of  poets,  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen.  A  poet  like  Dante  might  have  copied  from  it 
for  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  '  Paradise.'  We  thought  that  our  visit  to 
that  scene  of  Moorish  magnificence  was  such  an  one  as  we  would  wil- 
lingly cross  the  Atlantic  to  enjoy ;  nor  can  I  describe  to  you  the  feelings 
of  intense  curiosity  with  which  we  gazed  upon  the  exquisite  fretted 
work  of  its  halls  and  palaces.  We  might  almost  have  believed  that  it 
was  the  work  of  fairy  hands,  so  light,  so  delicate,  so  rich,  so  enchant- 
ingly  beautiful ;  or  that  we  had  been  transported  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace  built  by  the  genii  of  Aladdin.  So  complete  a  realization  of  all 
my  childish  imaginations  of  oriental  magnificence  I  never  expected  to 
behold.    There  is  genius  in  these  fretted  walls;   the  in]|)ress  of  the 
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romantic  genius  of  the  people.  Coleridge  called  the  Gothic  architec- 
tare  an  idea.  I  wish  he  could  have  visited  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages, 
and  given  a  name  to  the  fulness  of  its  beauty.  The  taste  displayed  in 
the  ornamental  work  with  which  the  whole  of  the  palaces  are  covered 
is  as  pure  and  simple  as  it  is  beautiful.  There  is  nothing  to  offend  the 
mind,  or  make  it  hesitate  a  moment  to  yield  itself  up  to  the  impression 
of  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty.  That  impression  is  involuntary,  and 
without  mixture ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  romantic  effect  of  the 
remembrance  of  the  Moorish  character  and  history,  the  feeling  of  delight 
and  meditative  pathos  with  which  the  stranger  gazes  upon  it  is  extreme. 

Your  first  step  within  this  scene  places  you  amidst  the  '  Court  of  the 
Alberca,'  as  our  guide  called  it,  or  the  '  Baths  of  the  Communa,'  or 
again,  the  *  Pateo  del  Agua,'  as  it  has  been  termed.  It  contains  in  the 
centre  a  sheet  of  water  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  thirty 
broad,  bordered  with  hedges  of  rose-trees.  At  the  sides  and  end  of  the 
pool,  the  court  is  paved  with  white  marble,  and  at  each  end  rise  the 
graceful  arches  of  the  Moorish  architecture  upon  slender  columns,  with 
ornamented  alcoves  within.  A  fountain  plays  at  each  end,  the  stream 
running  into  the  pond  by  a  narrow  marble  projecting  slab.  Connected 
with  this  court  was  the  Moorish  mosque  or  chapel  of  the  palace,  since 
converted  into  a  church  by  the  erection  of  an  altar-piece  at  one  end  and 
a  separation  for  the  choir  at  the  other.  I  believe  it  was  here  that 
the  first  mass  was  performed  after  the  conquest  of  the  Alhambra,  to 
purify  the  building  fi-om  the  pollution  of  the  more  simple  rites  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  to  consecrate  it  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
denomination.  In  spite  of  all  intrusions,  it  is  still  a  most  beautiful  apart- 
ment. Its  arabesques  are  well  preserved,  the  usual  inscriptions  from 
the  Koran  running  around  the  walls,  and  the  roof  resting  upon  them  as 
lightly  and  solemnly  as  if  it  were  a  summer  cloud.  The  contrast  in 
this  hall  between  the  simplicity  of  the  Arabian  architecture  and  the 
tawdry  splendor  with  which  the  choir  is  constructed  is  very  striking. 
The  inscriptions  also  that  ran  around  the  walls  in  Arabic  were  infinitely 
more  appropriate  in  their  meaning  than  the '  Ave  Marias '  and  miraculous 
legends  that  fill  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

This  beautiful  apartment,  the  former  mosque  and  afterward  the  chapel 
of  the  palace,  is  now  used  as  a  store-house  for  meal !  —  and  while  we 
were  there  a  party  of  Spanish  grain-merchants  were  weighing,  buying 
and  selling,  the  meal  being  spread  in  immense  heaps  over  the  floor.  This 
had  never  been  the  house  of  prayer  amidst  all  its  uses,  and  therefore  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  in  the  temple  could  not  be  applied  to  its  desecra- 
tion, however  it  might  be  a  den  of  thieves;  but  it  was  with  vivid 
thoughts  of  the  changes  which  had  passed  that  I  gazed  upon  the  scene 
before  me.  A  portion  of  the  most  splendid  palace  in  the  world,  which 
had  been  successively  the  theatre  of  the  two  most  universal  anti-christian 
denominations  that  have  divided  the  world's  religious  empire,  now  con- 
verted, with  its  Popish  altars  on  the  one  side  and  its  Mohammedan 
inscriptions  on  the  other  still  remaining,  into  a  dusty  store-house  and 
meal-market  for  the  fortress ! 

When  Mr.  Murphy  visited  the  Alhambra,  he  transcribed  from  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  court  of  the  Alberca  the  following 
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lines,  which  were  written  there  in  1760 ;  as  just  in  their  severity  as  they 
are  elegant,  save  in  the  expression  '  true  worship.'  If  the  writer  had 
said  '  fixed  falser  worship  where  the  false  prevailed,'  it  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  than  it  now  is.    The  lines  are  as  follows : 

*  When  thflM  fanMd  walb  did  pagui  ritef  admit, 
H«re  reigned  mrtTsUed  breedtng,  Mieoee,  wit. 
Chmt'i  itandard  came,  the  propnet'i  flag  aaiailed, 
And  fixed  trae  wonhip  where  tke  fake  prerailed ; 
And  auch  the  seal  its  pious  foUowera  bore, 
Wit,  tcience,  breedingi  pertahed  with  the  Moor.' 

From  the  court  and  pool  of  the  '  Pateo  del  Agua,'  you  pass  through 
an  arched  and  arabesqued  passage  in  the  northern  side,  and  find  yourself 
suddenly  in  a  scene  of  splendor  still  more  remarkable,  in  the  far-famed 
*  Court  of  the  Lions.'  It  is  so  named  from  the  fountain  in  the  centre, 
the  immense  richly-embossed  marble  basins  of  which  rest  upon  twelve 
sculptured  lions,  the  water  rising  in  a  central  jet,  and  falling  from  basin 
to  basin,  to  escape  at  length  from  the  mouths  of  the  statues  into  chan- 
nels conducted  through  the  fragrant  parterres  of  the  court  One  of 
the  inscriptions  on  the  fountain  is  said  to  be  as  follows:  'The  fair 
princess  that  walks  in  this  garden  covered  with  pearls,  augments  its 
beauty  so  much  that  you  may  doubt  whether  it  be  a  fountain  that  flows 
or  the  tears  of  her  admirers  1 '  The  forms  of  the  lions  are  imperfectly 
carved,  and  I  think  were  intentionally  left  in  that  state,  like  the  £gy|H 
tian  monuments ;  but  the  whole  fountain  is  inimitably  rich  and  perfect, 
an  object  of  perpetual  admiration.  A  Spanish  writer,  from  whom  Mr. 
Murphy  obtained  a  collection  of  the  poems  inscribed  in  the  Alhambra, 
has  furni^ed  several  verses  from  the  inscriptions  on  this  fountain,  of 
which  the  following  are  two :  '  Is  it  in  fact  any  other  than  a  bright 
cloud,  from  which  supplies  are  poured  out  abundantly  to  the  lions  t 
Resembling  the  extended  hand  of  the  Caliph,  when  engaged  in  impart- 
ing benefits  to  the  furious  Lions  of  War.'  The  court  itself  is  an  oblong 
square,  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  fifty  in  breath,  and  the  colonnade, 
or  pillared  porch  of  arches  that  runs  round  it,  is  seven  feet  deep  on  the 
sides  of  the  court,  and  ten  at  each  end.  At  each  extremity  of  the  court 
a  beautiful  square  portico  of  light  marble  pillars  and  arches  exquisitely 
wrought  projects  from  the  colonnade  toward  the  fountain  in  the  centre, 
in  the  most  perfect  symmetry  of  proportion  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
court,  and  the  sweep  of  the  surrounding  corridors.  Around  each  fret- 
ted arch  runs  a  band  of  Arabic  characters  quoted  from  the  Koran. 
Then  there  is  a  square  of  arabesques,  and  the  corner  spaces  up  and 
down  from  the  pillars  to  the  roof  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  filagree 
work,  a  carved  cornice  at  the  top  running  round  the  whole.  The  mar- 
ble columns  of  the  corridors  and  porticos  are  slender  and  delicate,  about 
nine  feet  in  height,  and  disposed  singly,"  or  by  two  and  sometimes  three 
together ;  and  the  arches,  which  are  of  the  width,  above  the  pillars,  of 
four  and  three  feet  alternately,  spring  from  their  capitals  so  airy  and 
graceful,  and  with  such  rich  and  appropriate  decorations,  that  they  seem 
like  a  sweeping  line  of  elms  festooned  together. 

The  stucco-work  of  the  ceiling  is  very  beautiful ;  and  that  of  the 
vaulted  roof  in  the  porticos  and  corridors,  as  well  as  in  the  difierent 
halls  and  saloons  of  the  palace,  is  wrought  in  the  form  of  pendent 
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stalactites,  or  triangular  clusters  of  pyramidal  divisions,  with  the  point 
downward,  enamelled  with  blue  and  gold  in  their  innumerable  pro- 
jections, and  arranged  in  crossing  curvatures  that  spring  from  the  tops 
of  the  marble  pillars  to  the  centre  of  the  overhanging  cupola.  The 
effect  of  the  combined  frosting  and  painting,  and  embossed  and  embroi- 
dered work  of  the  arabesques  upon  the  walls,  and  the  pendant  canopies 
of  the  roof,  is  so  rich  and  peculiar,  that  it  seems  like  looking  upward  to 
the  blue  sky  through  an  overhanging  arch  of  the  leafy  boughs  of  trees. 
The  appearance  is  such  that  I  might  compare  it  to  that  of  the  checkered 
moonlight  admitted  through  an  elmy  overarching  grove ;  or  rather  .you 
may  take  these  things  as  images  rather  than  strict  comparisons,  by 
which  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  impression  may  be  figured  to  your 
mind.  Not  only  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  magnificent  halls  of  the  pdace 
are  thus  adorned  and  composed  of  enamelled  curvatures  in  pendent 
masses,  but  the  pillared  ends  of  the  apartments,  the  recesses  of  the 
windows,  the  arched  entrance-ways,  the  divisions  of  the  porticos,  and 
even  the  inclosures  for  the  fligHts  of  steps,  are  each  hung  with  their 
separate  canopies  of  pendent  stucco-work,  elaborately  wrought,  while 
the  walls  in  like  manner  are  invariably  enriched  with  arabesques,  sur- 
rounded and  intermingled  at  intervals  with  lines  of  Arabic  inscriptions. 
The  sound  of  'leaves  and  fuming  rills'  in  the  green  courts  and  foun- 
tains, with  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  mingles  widi  all  this  enchantment 
to  render  it  perfect. 

Passing  now  along  the  marble  corridors  around  this  splendid  court, 
let  us  enter  and  admire  the  different  halls  at  its  sides  and  end.  First, 
on  your  right  at  the  south  side  of  the  court  is  the  '  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages.'  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  to  your  mind  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  its  exquisite  beauty ;  I  may  say  without  exaggera- 
tion, its  radiancy  of  beauty ;  for  it  is  as  if  you  had  entered  into  a  tissued 
cloud  of  light  interwoven  with  rainbows.  You  admire  its  symmetrical 
proportions,  its  roof,  a  grottoed  canopy  of  stucco-work,  enamelled  with 
rich  colors  still  distinguishable,  the  ornaments  of  its  walls  and  ceiling, 
with  their  infinite  variety  of  combinations,  in  lines  running  and  return- 
ing, crossing  and  recrossing  in  a  thousand  forms,  yet  with  perfect 
regularity,  a  lavishness  of  'wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning,'  inter- 
mingled with  borders  of  Arabic  inscriptions  executed  with  all  the  skill 
that  you  ever  saw  displayed  in  a  copper-plate  engraving  of  cnrnamental 
penmanship.  As  soon  as  you  intermit  your  gaze  of  delight,  the  garru- 
lous Matteo  stoops  down  and  wipes  away  the  dust  firom  the  floor  of  the 
marble  fountain,  pointing  you  to  its  crimson  stairs,  which  he  assures 
you  were  imprinted  when  the  fountain  was  made  to  run  with  the  blood 
of  the  princes  of  the  Abencerraffes.  That  Boabdil  secretly  entrapped 
and  beheaded  in  that  hall  a  multitude  of  that  noble  tribe,  enviously 
accused  of  ^treason,  and  one  of  them  of  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
queen,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Some  say  that  thirty,  some  that 
eighty-six  were  murdered  in  one  day.  But  whether  the  sanguinary 
stains  were  imbibed  by  the  marble  to  remain  to  this  day  is  not  an  article 
of  inquisitorial  faith.    Matteo  credai;  but  you  are  permitted  to  doubt. 

Passing  from  this  hall  along  the  arched  colonnade  toward  the  western 
end  of  the  court,  you  enter  an  open  apartment,  or  oblong  recess,  called 
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the  '  Hall  of  the  Judges ; '  so  named  from  the  curious  old  pictures  with 
which  the  ceiling  is  covered,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Moorish  lords  of  the  council,  or  something  similar.  Thej 
are  painted  in  their  robes,  turbans,  heards,  and  swords,  and  the  colors 
have  remarkably  preserved  their  freshness.  In  contiguous  compart- 
ments are  painted  two  similar  pieces,  one  a  representation  of  a  boar- 
hunt,  the  other  perhaps  of  the  trial  of  the  sultana. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions  yon  enter  first  the 
'  Anti-Sala,'  or  anti-chamber,  and  next  the  '  Sala  de  dos  Hermanas,'  or 
the  *  Hall  of  the  two  Sisters,'  an  apartment  almost  equal  in  beauty  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court.  It 
derives  its  name  from  two  magnificent  slabs  of  marble  contiguous  in  the 
floor,  each  fifteen  feet  long  by  seven  and  a  half  broad.  A  fountain 
played  in  the  centre  of  this  hail,  the  stream  from  which  ran  along  the 
floor  in  a  marble  channel  down  across  the  Anti-Sala  and  the  external 
corridor,  and  thence  into  the  stream  from  the  fountain  of  the  Lions. 
Around  this  apartment  the  Mosaic  of  the  walls  exhibits  a  beautiful 
combination  of  gold,  white,  black,  purple,  blue  and  green.  The  ara^ 
besques  here  and  elsewhere  are  equally  beautiful,  some  of  the  figures 
being  wrought  in  a  diamond  shape  with  an  Arabic  motto  in  the  centre, 
and  combined  like  the  impressions  of  immense  seals,  five  in  a  checkered 
square,  and  sometimes  four  in  a  diamond,  with  bands  of  Arabic  letters 
running-  among  them,  as  usual.  This  hall  is  provided  with  balconies 
above  for  musicians,  and  its  windows  look  out  into  a  portion ,  of  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  left  now  to  wildness  and  neglect.  From  the 
little  myrtle-garden  of  the  Linderaxa  there  was  a  communication  with 
the  baths  of  the  palace,  and  a  hall  called  the  '  Hall  of  the  Nymphs.' 
The  baths  are  of  the  same  pale  white  marble  with  the  rest  of  the 
palace,  time  however  having  communicated  to  the  whole  an  almost 
imperceptible  pale  ruddy  tint,  which  makes  it  more  beautiful.  Their 
different  apartments  were  covered  with  the  richest  arabesques,  which 
are  now  partially  removed,  and  were  vaulted  with  stucco-work,  with 
small  circular  passages  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  light  came  down 
in  a  slanting  direction,  excluding  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  veiled 
and  softened,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  subterranean  twilight.  With  its 
costly  furniture  and  incense-breathing  perfumes  it  would  be  a  picture  to 
the  life  of  the  luxury  of  the  harem  of  an  oriental  monarch. 

A  corridor  near  the  garden  of  the  Linderaxa  runs  from  the  hall  of 
the  'Two  Sisters/  communicating  with  several  apartments  built  by 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  but  without  delaying  in  these,  we  will  pass  to  what 
is  unquestionably  the  grandest  of  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  the 
great  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors.  It  was  entered  from  the  front,  through 
a  noble  outer  hall,  called  the  '  Anti-Sala  of  the  Ambassadors,'  from  the 
centre  of  which  you  advance  at  once  through  a  broad  and  richly 
arched  entrance  into  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  regal  audience 
chamber.  The  height  of  this  room  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  is  a  little  more  than  sixty  feet.  It  is  situated  in  the  body  of 
the  tower  of  Comares,  the  loftiest  and  most  colossal  of  all  the  towers, 
and  its  windows  look  out  upon  the  west,  north  and  south,  commanding 
a  series  of  landscapes  of  unrivalled  beauty.     The  floor  is  partially  inlaid 
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with  Mosaic,  and  a  Mosaic  tiling  of  gold,  silver,  azure  and  purple 
covers  the  walls  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  floor,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  arabesques,  which  are  then  continued  in  all 
their  variety  and  beauty  up  to  the  cornice  at  the  first  curving  of  the 
lofty  roof.  Some  of  them  are  in  circular  relievos  like  immense  medal- 
lion casts.  Some  are  star-shaped,  some  like  a  diamond,  others  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  foliages ;  while  amidst  this  beautiful  variety  of 
embossed  figures,  no  less  than  six  separate  lines  of  Arabic  inscriptions 
run  in  belts  at  regular  intervals,  some  of  them  a  foot  broad,  others 
narrower,  the  ornamental  characters  fringing  the  ground-work  and  at 
the  same  time  mingling  and  harmonizing  admirably  with  it.  Some- 
times the  circular  and  starry  embossings  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  groups  of  Arabic  letters,  the  Cusic  character  which  is  used  being 
8uscq>tible  of  exquisitely  beautiful  combinations.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  general  character  of  such  inscriptions  as  are  not  drawn  from  the 
Koran,  take  the  following  in  a  star-shaped  ornament :  '  Oh !  how  the 
stars  themselves  desire  a  splendor  equal  to  mine !  If  they  had  obtained 
it,  they  would  have  fixed  themselves,  nor  ever  be  seen  wandering  in  the 
hemispheres ! '  This  boastful  grandiloquence  was  very  much  the  prevail- 
ing poetic  taste  of  the  Arabians ;  but  the  inscriptions  from  the  Koran 
are  more  simple.  I  may  quote  one  runing  round  the  arched  entrance, 
amiong  the  flowers  and  arabesques  in  stucco :  '  By  the  sun  and  its 
rising  brightness ;  by  the  moon,  when  she  foUoweth  him ;  by  the  day, 
when  he  showeth  his  splendors;  by  the  night,  when  it  covereth  him  with 
darkness;  by  the  heaven,  and  Him  who  created  it;  by  the  earth,  and 
Him  who  spread  it  forth;  by  the  soul,  and  Him  who  completely  formed 
it  —  there  is  no  other  God  but  God.'  Sometimes  the  letters  are  in 
short  inscriptions  of  '  Glory  and  honor  to  our  lord  Abdallah,'  or  the 
reigning  king.  Mr.  Murphy  gives  the  following  inscription  in  reference 
to  the  roof,  which  he  says  is  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  mother-of-pearl : 
*  This  is  the  sublime  Dome,  and  we  (the  other  apartments)  are  her 
daughters ;  but  to  me  belong  excellence  and  dignity  above  my  kindred. 
They  (the  other  rooms)  are  the  members  of  the  body ;  but  I  am  the 
heart  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  from  the  heart  springs  all  the  energy  of 
soul  and  life.'  Again:  'My  fellows  are  as  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  in  the  heaven  of  this  structure,  yet  in  me  abides  the  preeminence 
of  the  sun.'  '  Yussuf  has  constituted  me  the  throne  of  his  empire,  the 
eminence  of  which  is  upheld  by  Him  to  whom  tielong  divine  glory 
and  the  celestial  throne.'  The  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  was  likewise 
called  the  golden  saloon. 

The  height,  boldness  and  beauty  of  the  dome  of  this  apartment  are 
very  striking.  A  cornice  of  dark  wood  richly  carved  separates  between 
the  arabesques  of  the  walJs  and  the  grottoed  work  of  the  ceiling,  which 
is  most  elaborately  wrought,  with  an  exceeding  richness,  delicacy  and 
symmetry.  It  is  said  to  be  of  wood,  keyed  and  fastened  together  in 
such  a  manner  '  that  on  pressing  the  feet  on  the  centre  of  the  summit, 
the  whole  vibrates  like  a  tight  rope.'  The  beauty  of  the  canopied 
roofs  in  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace  is  peculiarly  distinguishable. 
They  are  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  they  seem  to  rise  from  the  walls 
and  the  marble  pillars  like  a  web  of  colored  gossamer.    I  should  have 
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mentioned  before  the  niches  of  the  wall  on  each  side  the  arched 
entrance  to  the  Hall  of  the  AmbassadorSy  in  which  those  who  entered 
deposited  their  slippers,  after  taking  them  from  the  feet  in  token  of 
reverence.  The  inscriptions  in  the  window  recesses  of  this  hall  may 
also  be  named,  as  indicating  that  beautiful  basins  stood  in  their  centre, 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  ablution  bj  the  Moors.  Thus  one  of  the 
poetical  verses  is  as  follows :  '  The  water  basin'  which  I  enclose  seems 
as  a  worshipper  who  stands  in  the  Kibla  of  the  sanctuary,  performing 
his  devotions.'  In  another  recess  is  the  following :  *  I  am  the  orna- 
mented  seat  of  the  bride,  endowed  with  beauty  and  perfection.'  These 
recesses  were  on  one  side  fifteen  feet  deep,  that  beilig  the  immense 
thickness  of  th^  walls  of  the  hall  in  the  Tower  of  Comares.  The 
grand  entrance  to  this  hall  opened  through  its  '  anti-sala '  into  an  exter- 
nal range  of  marble  columns,  and  thence  into  the  great  court  of  the 
Alberca,  with  its  beautiful  pool  and  fountains.  Such  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  apartments,  with  courts,  fountains,  gardens  and  columns 
intervening,  and  running  into  one  another,  that  the  effect  is  delightful ; 
the  variety  and  the  extent  delude  you  in  such  a  way  that  you  are  almost 
lost  in  first  traversing  the  pile. 

From  the  north-eastern  recess  in  this  hall  was  a  light  open  portico  of 
marble  pillars  and  Moorish  arches  along  the  verge  of  the  outer  battle- 
ment, to  an  apartment  in  the  next  tower,  called  the  *  Tocador,'  or 
*  Toilet  of  the  dueen.'  I  speak  of  the  battlement ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  on  this  side,  the  Alhambra  rises  with  its  massive 
walls  and  stupendous  buttresses  on  a  mountainous  brow  so  steep  as  to 
be  almost  precipitous,  looking  down  into  the  glen  of  the  Darro,  and 
across  upon  the  <^posite  city. 

The  walls  of  this  Tocador  were  once  adorned  with  paintings 
wrought  I  believe  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  time,  though  now  greatly 
defaced.  The  windows  look  out  firom  exquisitely-wrought  recesses 
upon  successive  views  as  beautiful  as  those  from  the  Hall  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors. On  the  side  toward  the  west,  the  Albaycin  quarter  of  the  city 
rises  in  a  pile  with  its  towers  and  gardens ;  on  the  south-west  the  eye 
roams  across  the  wide  vega  to  the  distant  mountams ;  on  the  north  it 
commands  the  rising  palace  of  the  'Generalise,'  embosomed  in  ver* 
dure ;  and  beyond,  on  the  north-west,  in  a  lovely  situation,  the  extensive 
pile  of  the  *  College  of  the  Sacramonte,'  with  the  course  of  the  Darro 
winding  around  thtf  base  of  the  mountains.  Nearer  the  palace,  and 
directly  beneath  its  overhanging  towers,  the  eye  looks  down  upon  the 
gardens  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  which  runs  in  a  deep  glen  over- 
shadowed with  trees,  that  seem  like  a  verdurous  wall  to  girdle  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Alhambra. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  windows  except  on  this 
precipkous  side,  the  apartments  being  lighted  in  the  other  direction  by 
the  oj^n  courts,  so  that  all  the  prospects  are  vast,  extensive  and  eve- 
vated.  The  points  of  observation  for  the  different  towers,  with  the 
windows  looking  from  them,  are  chosen  with  great  skill.  Some  of  the 
inscriptions  refer  to  the  studied  peculiarity  of  the  palace  being  lighted 
from  its  courts ;  self-lighted,  as  it  were,  in  the  reflection  of  its  own 
beauty,  and  without  any  thing  to  distract  the  attention  from  itself. 
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The  light  is  abundant,  diffused,  like  the  open  day,  amidst  pillars,  halls, 
and  arches ;  and  the  absence  of  any  foreign  outlet  or  point  of  observap 
tion  gives  an  impression  of  unity  to  the  whole  pile,  and  a  feeling  of 
▼astness,  security  and  seclusion  in  wandering  through  the  ranges  of  its 
apartments,  which  is  very  agreeable  'to  the  imagination.  One  of  the 
innumerable  inscriptions  runs  thus:  'All  the  material  and  earthly 
stones  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  palace  draw  their  splendor 
from  the  light  which  the  whole  glory  of  the  palace  itself  casts  upon 
them.'  Another  inscription  is  to  this  intent :  '  My  structure,  the  effect 
of  an  exquisite  skill,  has  already  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  my  praise 
is  in  all  mouths.'  Well  it  might  be,  for  its  beauty  is  wonderful.  The 
architecture  is  so  light  and  delicate,  yet  so  rich  and  full  of  symmetry, 
so  various  from  the  simplest  materials,  so  artless  in  its  regularity,  so 
chaste  in  its  designs,  and  so  pleasing  in  its  combinations,  that  it  seems 
as  if  Nature  herself  were  here  wantoning  as  in  her  prime,  and  '  pouring 
forth  her  virgin  fancies,  wild  above  rule  or  art.'  There  never  was  a 
place  exhibiting  so  much  art  with  so  much  ease,  so  much  magnificence 
with  so  much  simplicity.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  palace  that  arrests 
the  mind's  wonder,  though  its  dimensions  are  not  insignificant ;  but  the 
different  halls  and  apartments,  with  the  courts,  fountains,  gardens  and 
balconies  are  so  beautifully  arranged,  and  so  mingled  on  one  side  at  least 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  splendid  landscape  scenery  around  them,  that 
the  sentiment  of  vastness  is  excluded  by  that  of  variety  and  loveliness. 
And  yet,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  Alhambra  was  in  itself  almost  a  city 
of  palaces.  Nearly  thirty  towers  must  have  supported  and  crowned  its 
walls,  within  whose  circumference  forty  thousand  men  could  be  main- 
tained as  its  garrison.  When  we  consider  too  that  the  Court  of  the  Alberca 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  the  Court  of  the  Lions  one  hundred 
feet  by  fifty,  and  the  audience  hall  nearly  forty  feet  square,  the  actual 
extent  of  the  palace  as  it  now  remains  must  appear  noble.  The  w6n-  * 
drous  pile  was  in  building  under  two  long,  successive  and  prosperous 
reigns,  especially  that  of  Yussuf  Ben  Ismael  Ben  Pharagl,  surnamed 
Abul  Hajji,  and  called  an  accomplished  poet  and  scholar,  as  well  as  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts.  He  reigned  from  1332  to  1354.  The  founder 
of  the  palace  was  Aboa  Abdallah  Ben  Nasser,  the  second  sovereign  of 
Grenada.  Yussuf  erected  the  grand  Gate  of  Justice,  and  in  his  days  the 
palace  was  described  as  '  a  silver  vase  filled  with  emeralds  and  jacinths.' 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  his  descendants  continued  to  reign, 
when  the  dominion  passed  from  the  crescent  of  the  prophet  to  the 
standard  of  the  pope. 

The  summer  palace  of  the  Alhambra  rises  high  above  the  region  we 
have  been  traversing,  being  situated  northward  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
much  loftier  than  the  other,  and  nearer  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Between 
the  two  ranges  of  palaces  runs  a  winding  gorge  or  ravine,  descending 
abruptly  to  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  From  a  postern  gate  beneatn  one 
of  the  northern  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  the  princes  of  the  Abencer- 
rages  were  wont  to  pass  across  this  wild  glen,  and  upward  to  the  gate 
of  the  summer  palace^  which  was  named  the  '  Generalise'  or  '  Palace  of 
Pleasure.'  It  is  beautifully  situated  and  arranged  with  its  fountains, 
courts   and  gardens,  commanding  a  prospect  of  great  vastness  and 
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grandear,  whicheFer  way  the  eje  roves  across  the  loxariant  vega  to  the 
distant  mountains  beyond.  With  a  south-western  exposure  it  overlooks 
the  whole  of  the  Alhambra,  with  its  towers  and  terraces,  and  the  deep 
wooded  ravine  of  the  Darro,  with  its  alameda,  a  part  of  Grenada,  and 
the  tower-crested  hill  of  the  Albaycin  beyond.  A  long  portico  runs 
along  the  front  of  the  palace,  divided  into  two  by  a  central  tower  con* 
taining  two  apartments,  which  are  hung  with  antique  paintings  of  the 
Moors  and  christians.  In  one  of  them  is  the  portrait  of  Boabdil,  or 
El  Rey  Chico,  and  the  Infanta  of  Grenada,  with  several  princely 
Moors,  who  were  baptized  by  christian  names  after  their  conquest.  An 
antique  tree  of  the  generations  of  the  kings  of  Cordova  and  Saragoasa 
hangs  at  one  end  of  the  apartment.  There  are  likewise  two  curious 
paintings  representing  a  tower  among  the  Alpuxarras,  and  a  iight 
between  two  Moorish  vessels  of  war,  executed,  though  roughly,  yet 
with  much  vigor,  and  a  beauty  of  coloring  which  is  still  remarkable. 
In  one  of  the  garden  courts  of  this  palace  are  several  gigantic  cypresses, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  nand  of  the  last 
unfortunate  and  beautiful  sultana. 

Above  this  court  the  gardens  rise  in  terraces  upon  the  hill-side,  and 
you  advance  to  the  upper  extremity  of  them  through  a  thick  shade  of 
laurel  trees,  which  in  the  month  of  June  are  a  forest  of  fr/igrant  blos- 
soms. In  the  centre  of  the  lowest  of  the  garden  terraces  is  a  lofty 
circular  bower  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  of  so  thick  impervious  fdiage, 
as  to  be  dark  at  noon-day,  forming  a  beautiful  summer  retreat  of  twilight 
and  coolness : 

— ^—  *  The  roof 
Of  thickest  eoTeit  wm  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grtw 
Of  film  and  firafrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus  and  each  odorous  bushj  shrub 
Fenced  op  the  verdant  wall.' 

Matteo  cut  for  us  a  bit  of  fragrant  bark  from  the  sultana's  cypress, 
and  my  beloved  brother  and  myself  each  chose  a  laurel  staff  from  the 
verdant  gardens,  deeming  that  we  should  consider  a  walking  baton 
from  the  oriental  groves  of  the  Alhambra  of  far  more  value  than  those 
which  we  cut  a  few  years  ago  in  the  '  Notch '  of  the  White  Mountains. 

While  we  we  were  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Generalise,  a  party  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  were  there  in  their  robes  to  administer  the 
Viaticum,  or  extreme  unction,  to  a  dying  old  woman  of  the  auperin- 
tendant's  family.  The  perspective  of  the  priestly  band  in  their  gor- 
geous  vestments,  with  their  blazing  tapers,  as  they  emerged  from  the 
portico  and  wound  their  way  downward,  was  very  singular  in  itself 
and  in  its  associations  to  our  minds. 

While  wandering  through  these  palaces,  and  while  reading  the 
description  of  them,  if  one  would  experience  the  full  effect  of  the 
enchantment,  for  such  it  may  almost  be  called,  it  is  necessary  to 
pause,  and  let  the  busy  imagination  people  these  halls  with  their  first 
princely  possessors,  and  figure  them  as  furnished  with  a  gorgeousness 
befitting  their  intrinsic  splendors.  '  A  consideration  of  the  various 
remains,'  Mr.  Murphy  has  well  remarked,  '  and  of  the  recollected 
magnificence  of  the  Arabian  sovereigns,  may  enable  us  to  judge  what 
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this  palace  had  been  in  the  zenith  of  regal  power,  with  the  courts  and 
halls,  baths  and  fountains,  groves  and  gardens  in  perfection.  Its 
possessors  were  sumptuously  robed  in  fine  linen,  silk,  and  embroidery, 
glittering  with  gold  and  gems ;  they  had  costly  furniture  of  citron, 
sandal,  and  aloes-wood,  ornamented  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl 
intermingled  with  burnished  gold  and  cerulean  blue.  They  had  vases 
of  curious  and  costly  workmanship,  of  porcelain  and  rock  crystal, 
mosaic  and  sardonyx,  with  rich  hanging  flowery  carpets,  couches  and 
pillows ;  and  the  whole  was  perfumed  with  the  precious  frankincense  of 
Yemen.' 

The  whole  scene  must  have  been  one  of  unparalleled  magnificence ; 
nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  it  speedily  passed  into  a  proverb.  I  thought, 
while  stepping  from  one  silent  court  to  another,  and  from  one  deserted 
fountain  to  another,  and  especially  while  wandering  over  the  gardens 
of  the  summer  palace,  that  when  the  pride  of  Moorish  royalty  was 
there,  and  the  place  was  made  the  shrine  of  female  delicacy  and 
beauty,  exquisite  indeed  must  have  been  the  aspect  and  the  fragrance 
of  these  lovely  retreats : 

*  Flowen  of  all  hae,  aad  without  thorn  the  roM ;  * 

and  over  all  attractions  the  strains  of  oriental  music  and  poetry  diffusing 
their  romantic  influence.  The  denizens  of  such  a  palace  and  city 
must  have  loved  the  spot  and  the  region  with  an  attachment  indescri- 
bably strong.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  even  now  the  Moors  cherish  a 
secret  longing  expectation,  like  that  of  the  Jews  towards  Jerusalem,  of 
one  day  revisiting  and  inheriting  the  possession  of  their  fathers. 
When  they  were  banished  from  the  country  its  industry  waned  and  its 
glory  gradually  departed,  though  for  a  season  afler  the  conquest  of 
Grenada  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  at  its  height  of  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity ;  while  the  last  of  the  royal  Moorish  possessors  of  Grenada  had 
been  utterly  unworthy  of  the  kingdom,  and  unable  to  maintain  its 
independence  or  its  power. 

We  traced  the  path  which  its  conquered  king  had  taken,  from  the 
'Gate  of  the  Tower  of  the  Seven  Vaults'  downward  to  the  little 
chapel  near  the  banks  of  the  Xeuil,  where  he  formally  delivered  up  the 
keys  of  Grenada  and  of  the  palace  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  the 
Conqueror.  An  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  commemorates 
the  event. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  last  king  of  the  Moors  was  wrung  with  anguish 
when  he  took  his  melancholy  way  of  banishment  downward  from  the 
palace  of  his  kingdom,  with  what  sorrow  must  the  princesses  and 
maidens  of  the  court  have  lefr  the  precincts  of  such  an  earthly  para- 
dise !  It  was  indeed  a  place  more  like  the  paradise  of  Milton  than 
any  earthly  scene  I  ever  expected  to  behold ;  so  beautiful,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Moors  should  have  placed  above  it,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens  which  overhung  it,  the  seat  of  their  celestial  paradise  of  the 
faithful.  Here,  if  it  had  been  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  a  race  who 
walked  with  God,  the  language  of  Eden's  first  possessor  would  well 
befit  the  beauty  of  the  region : 
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*  Here  I  could  (Voauent 
With  worihip  place  by  place  where  He  ▼oaehialbd 
Presence  divine  ;  and  to  my  loni  relate 
*■  On  thin  mount  he  appeared ;  under  thii  trtte 
Stood  visible  ;  among  theae  pinei  bin  voice 
I  heard  ;  here,  witb  him  at  this  fountain  talked. 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear, 
Of  ffrasiy  turf,  and  pile  op  every  ttone 
Of  luatf  e  from  the  brook  in  memory 
Or  monument  to  age«  j  and  thereon 
Offer  ■weet-smelliug  guma  and  fruits  and  flowert.' 

But  it  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  neither  then,  when  the  region 
shone  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  natural  beauty  and  the  palace  in  all  its 
earliest  magnificence ;  nor  now,  when  the  one  is  falling  to  ruins  and  the 
other  is  left  to  the  progress  of  nature's  decay,  have  these  scenes  ever 
been  the  haunt  of  God's  true  worshippers.  The  mosques  of  the  Moors 
rose  in  honor  of  the  false  Prophet,  whose  followers  have  contested  the 
religious  empire  of  the  world  with  the  legions  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 
And  the  churches  that  now  rise  in  their  stead  are  dedicated  to  a  wor- 
ship quite  as  idolatrous  and  more  superstitious  in  its  ceremonies. 
Standing  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  lofty  hills,  or  on  the  terrace  of 
one  of  those  palace  towers  that  commands  a  view  so  crowded  and  mag- 
nificent, the  pathetic  exclamation  of  our  Saviour  from  the  mountain 
that  overhung  Jerusalem  comes  forcibly  upon  the  mind  :  '  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children — but  ye  would  not!'  A  city  lies 
benenth  me,  whose  inhabitants,  nearly  four  centuries  afler  the  world 
has  been  shaken  by  the  Reformation  as  by  the  new  coming  of  Chris- 
tianity, sleep  almost  as  profoundly  in  the  superstitious  idolatry  of  popery, 
as  they  did  when  darkness  covered  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the 
people.  And  the  heart  almost  sickens  at  the  thought  of  the  obstacles 
yet  to  be  encountered,  before  this  nation  can  be  turned  from  their 
iniquities ;  and  this  delightful  region,  rescued  from  the  blight  of  in6- 
delity,  be  pervaded  with  piety,  knowledge  and  industry,  and  made  to 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Yet  that  blessed  time  shall  come,  and 
even  now  the  signs  are  that  the  day  is  breaking. 
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Cold  Winter's  Bnow-shroud  is  upon  the  hiUs  — 

HiB  ice  has  hushed  the  music  of  the  rills ; 

The  gorgeous  flowers  have  bloomed  and  ]>a8sed  away, 

The  summer  songsters  and  the  vernal  \ei£) 

£ach  delicate  being  had  its  little  day, 

Then  fled  like  human  joys ;  so  bright,  so  frail,  so  brief! 

Months  hare  rolled  over  me,  and  1  have  spent 

Long  days  and  pleasant  nights  over  the  pages 

Where  ore  enshrined  the  radiant  minds  who  lent 

Lustre  to  classic  shores  and  brilliant  ages : 

One  all-important  lesson  have  I  stored 

Within  my  heart ;  the  mercy  of  our  Lord, 

The  boundless  measure  of  a  Saviour's  love, 

Which  I  can  ne'er  forget — which  none  can  e*er  remove. 
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DEDICATION. 

To  Sun,  Moon,  Stan,  and  lesser  lights, 

To  planets,  with  their  satellites, 

To  Saturn's  Ring,  and  distant  far. 

To  tlie  Great  Bear's  tail,  and  canine  star, 

To  the  cream  of  all  the  Milky  Way, 

To  the  fixed  stars,  et  cetera : 

In  short,  to  the  whole  universe 

I  dedicate  my  deathless  verse ; 

And  in  it  I  intend  to  show  'em 

The  way  to  write  an  Epic  Poem. 


P  R  S  F  A  C  E 


In  olden  time,  historians  tell  us. 

Poets  were  reckoned  clever  fellows : 

Then  yellow  gold  and  good  red  wine, 

With  tender  looks  from  ladies'  eyne, 

Were  not  too  rich  a  boon  to  pay 

For  Troubadours'  heroic  lay. 

But  in  these  modern  days,,  bald  Science 

Has  to  Apollo  bid  defiance ; 

Politics,  tales,  newspaper  trash. 

Novels,  love-ditties,  balderdash 

And  prosy  ratiocination 

Are  certainly  the  reigning  fashion. 

I,  I  done  am  left  to  tell 

Of  ancient  lore,  of  magic  spell, 

Of  kniffhts  and  dames  and  dragon-fights. 

And  alfsuch  out-of-date  delights ; 

And  when  they  hear  my  wondrous  song, 

Shall  male  and  female,  old  and  youn^. 

Learned  and  unlearned,  agree  to  praise 

The  bard  who  sings  the  antique  lays. 

Soon  as  I  get  th'  heroic  stilt  on, 

I  shall  indulge  my  pen,  like  Milton, 

In  very  picturesque  profusion 

Of  learned  and  classical  allusion. 

But  lest  we  yield  to  the  temptation 

Of  coining  lore  to  suit  the  occasion. 

We  *ve  Doctor  Anthon's  Great  Thesaurus 

Open  continually  before  us : 

Tet  I  can't  always  have  the  patience 

To  make  strict  literal  quotations ; 

My  author's  quoted  words  must  stand 

Just  put  to  suit  the  point  in  hand : 

I9d  matter  if  he  never  said  it — 

/  'U  say  it,  and  give  him  the  credit. 

As  to  bare  facts,  I  do  suspect 

I  mostly  shall  be  incorrect. 

For  abstract  truth  I  shall  not  stickle,  or 

About  my  statements  be  particular. 
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But  make  folk  think  and  speak  and  do 
Fieciaely  what  I  wish  them  to. 

And  since  great  critics  do  maintain 
No  bard  may  epic  laurels  irain 
Unless  his  private  life  shall  be 
An  epic  poem  ta'en  ^per  se;* 
And  since  this  life  controlled  by  chance  is, 
And  unexpected  circumstances ', 
*T  is  clear  our  poem,  to  be  true 
To  Nature,  should  he  chance-led  too : 
Therefore  we  shall  expend  no  thought 
On  a  profound  and  labored  plot. 
Of  modern  epic  heroes,  some  pass 
Their  blank-verse  lives  by  rule  and  compass ', 
Must  fall  in  love,  fight,  and  get  married, 
Before  of  them  their  readers  are  rid. 
Our  hero  noblv  turns  his  back 
On  such  a  vufj^  beaten  track. 
It  cannot  certamly  be  said 
We  '11  make  him  fall  in  love,  or  wed, 
Or  eat,  or  drink,  or  go  to  bed ; 
For  being  nor  seer  nor  prophet,  we 
Cannot  aiscem  futurity. 
But  know,  he  shall  in  our  narration, 
'  Hoe  his  own  row  '  without  dictation. 

Now  since  I  *ve  told  you  to  a  fraction 
My  principles  and  rules  of  action. 
And  you  're  prepared  to  meet  the  worst, 
I  'U  eke  begin  with  Canto  First. 


CANTO    I.  ^ 

Sir  Thopas  here  is  introduced 

As  civilly  as  may  be. 
With  some  of  his  propensities 

While  he  was  yet  a  baby ; 
And  how  his  nurses  tell  that  be 

Did  often  beat  and  scold  them, 
With  divers  other  things  which  you 

Will  know  when  you  are  told  them. 


All  ye  who  read  what 's  printed  in 
The  KfficxxRBocxiR  Maoaziwk, 
Whether  in  Gotham  town  or  elsewhere. 
Scattered  'mong  country  hills  and  dells,  where 
The  small  birds  sing,  and  cool  streams  glide, 
-  All,  all  attend  —  ana  more  beside ! 
And  distant  o'er  the  Atlantic  pond,  •* 
Old  Europe,  hark !  —  and,  far  beyond 
The  Tontic  pool  and  Chersonese, 
Thou  realm  where  Prester  John  did  sneeze ! 
While  farther  still,  the  great  Celestial 
Empire  and  Japan,  with  the  rest,  shall 
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List  while  I  build  a  lofty  rhyme 

That  shall  auivive  the  end  of  time, 

And  in  heroic  numben  tell 

What  once  upon  a  time  befel 

A  knight  renowned  throughout  EunSpe,  aa 

The  fearleaa,  peerlea  young  Sir  Thopas. 

Sir  Thopas  was  a  jolly  knight; 
The  thing  he  loved  best  was  to  fight. 
In  in&ncy  this  trait  ferocious 
Appeared  —  for  genius  is  precocious  — 
And  ere  young  kittens'  eyes  are  well  ope*d 
In  him  began  to  be  developed. 
For  bis  old  nurse  has  oft  related, 
(And  to  her  credit  be  it  stated,) 
That  he  'd  delight  to  draw  the  pin 

From  where  his  mother  stuck  it  in ;  ^ 

Though  honestly  I  should  speak  truer 
By  calling  it  a  wooden  skewer ; 
For,  to  our  good  mechanics'  praise. 
They  had  no  pins  in  ancient  days ; 
But  with  wooden  pegs  their  clothes  they  put  on, 
As  you  would  truss  a  leg  of  mutton. 
'  This  pe^  he  used  as  mimic  lance, 

Laid  U  m  rest :  « Retard ! '  *•  Advance  *.'' 

And  once,  while  at  this  exercise, 

A  fierce  form  met  his  fearless  eyes ; 

All  ffrimly  black  as  Ethiop, 

With  thrice  two  legs,  and  burnished  top. 

With  crooked  jaws,  yawning  alway, 

Ready  to  lacerate  his  prey ; 

Rapid  he  strode  as  the  earth-bom  giants, 

And  all  his  bearing  breathed  defiance  ! 

Undaunted  infimt  Thopas  viewed 

The  monster's  threat'ning  attitude ; 

Ue  couchpd  his  peff.    A  deadly  blow 

Arrests  the  onward-rushing  foe ; 

And  j>ro8trate  by  his  prowess,  lo ! 

The  pismire  prone  in  mid-career  rolled  — 

And  this  ere  he  was  half  a  ^ear  old  ! 

A  daring  feat  of  hifi^h  emprize. 

And  one  just  suited  to  his  size. 

But  as  our  hero  older  grew. 

He  chose  more  noble  weapons  too : 

And  here,  as  in  whatever  more 's  said, 

We  take  the  account  of  Nurse  aforesaid ; 

Who  swears  he  oftened  did  provoke  her 

By  beating  her  with  tongs  and  poker. 

And  ma1gr6  all  her  cries  and  tears 

Would  lay  the  shovel  'bout  her  ears ; 

Whose  hearty  thumps  and  thwacks  and  bangs 

Did  cause  her  poor  pate  piteous  pangs. 

Perchance  some  critic,  moved  by  spite. 
May  say  it  ill  became  a  knight 
In  embryo,  being  masculine. 
To  strike  his  Nurse  who 's  feminine. 
But  we  can  prove  from  precedents 
Such  critic  lacks  both  wit  and  sense. 
For  many  knights  renowned  and  glorious 
O'er  females  have  been  found  victorious ; 
Whilst  others  *•  generis  ejusdem ' 
Very  courageously  abused  'em. 
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And  many  such  like  tales,  which  I 

Have  read  in  ancient  history, 

Are  in  my  ready  memory  coming  on 

To  justify  our  young  phenomenon. 

First  take  the  case  of  Hercules, 

Who,  with  his  cronies,  crossed  the  seas, 

Where  valiantly,  or  I  have  heard  ill. 

They  slew  a  queen  to  get  her  girdle. 

Tet  ancient  bards  did  never  cidl  it  a 

Cowardly  deed  to  kill  Hippoiyta : 

Nay,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 

So  far  agreed  that  it  was  brave. 

They  've  placed  it,  with  right  noble  neighbors. 

Among  his  twelve  heroic  Cibors. 

And  Cyrus,  as  we  read  in  Homer,  is 

Said  to  have  fought  against  Queen  Tomyris, 

Though  a  friend,  who  looks  my  proof-sheet  o>r. 

Maintains,  and  probably  with  more 

Correctness  than  has  been  allotted  ii#. 

This  story  's  taken  from  Herodotus. 

And  that  redoubted  warrior. 

Who,  shipwrecked  naked  on  the  shore. 

Plucked  a  green  slender  twig  which  hid  well 

The  tender  region  round  his  middle. 

Lest  lovely  virgins  might  have  chosen 

To  catch  him  tnere  without  his  clothes  on; 

This  man,  this  modest,  coy  Ulysses, 

Who  tasted  Circe's  sweetest  kieses. 

At  first  drew  his  cold  iron  trenchant, 

Swearing  he  'd  give  her  every  inch  on  \ 

And  thereto  added  many  a  sore  curse. 

Because  she  changed  his  men  to  porkers. 

Next  take  that  valiant  Guy  of  Warwick, 
A  famous  name  on  page  historic : 
Did  he  not  fight  three  days,  I  trow, 
With  an  uncivil,  great  dun  cow  ? 
And  cows  do  mostly,  I  opine, 
Belong  to  gender  feminine. 

What  stronger  cases  could  you  find 
To  satisfy  a  candid  mind  ? 
E'en  Envy  cannot  but  decide 
That  our  young  hero 's  justified ; 
And  women,  as  a  widower  Judge  held. 
With  sturdy  broomstick  may  be  cudgelled, 
And  vixens'  crooked  tempers  righted. 
Without  endamaging  one's  knighthood. 
So  critic  ass,  thy  cause  give  o'er, 
And  ope  thy  mouth  to  bray  no  more  ! 

Much  more  have  I  to  tell  hereafter, 

Which  may  afiford  &ir  food  for  laughter; 

Of  Thopas,  after  he  had  been 

A  man  with  beard  upon  his  chin. 

And  armed,  like  Shakspere's  ioUy  Sir  John, 

With  sword,  and  buckler,  and  habergeon.  , 

Of  his  gray  mare,  so  brisk  and  jaunty, 

Whose  boasted  sire  was  Rosinante, 

I  '11  tell ;  and  of  his  doughty  squire 

Shall  many  gallant  feats  transpire  ; 

For  beef  and  bumpers  huge  could  he  quell. 

As  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  sequel. 
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Tbu8  far  on  foot  and  unattended 
On  my  poetic  way  I  Ve  wended ; 
No  pinions  that  could  be  relied  on 
Haa  I,  nor  Pegasus  to  ride  on. 
He\nce  was  quite  a  colt  of  promise, 
But  over-driving's  ta'en  him  from  ns! 
Once  a  well-curried,  dapper  pony, 
Now  broken-winded,  lean,  and  bony, 
By  poetasters  sorely  jaded ! 
By  him  unhelped,  by  Muse  unaided; 
And  ah !  the  melancholy  fact  is 
Of  late  I  'm  somewhat  out  of  practice ! 
No  wonder,  then,  my  powers  I  find 
Flagging  at  last.     So,  reader  kind. 
To  ^ive  the  sweet  repose  I  want,  oh 
Wait  till  next  month  for  Second  Canto. 


THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE. 


C|^   ^ttotnffi* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


About  nine  o'clock  one  fine  morning,  Aaron  walked  deliberately  into 
Mrs.  Dow's  little  back  parlor,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  stifT  brush 
under  his  arm.  He  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  rolled  up  his 
sleeves,  took  the  brush  from  under  his  arm,  and  proceeded  to  polish  a 
small  mahogany  table,  particularly  directing  his  strength  against  a  yel- 
low stain  which  had  lately  made  its  appearance  in  the  wood. 

*  He  did  it  —  he  !  he ! '  muttered  he,  grating  his  teeth.  •  That  is  the 
wery  identical  place  where  he  sot  down  his  tumbler.  I  seen  him  do  ii, 
and  I  knowed  a  spot  would  be  the  consequence.  Never  mind ! '  Here 
he  shook  his  head  in  a  manner  indicating  that  he  derived  a  slight  degree 
of  consolation  from  certain  sources  unknown  to  the  world  at  large;  and 
he  continued  polishing  vehemently.  It  was  not  long  however  before  the 
comfort  derived  from  the  unknown  sources  appeared  to  be  exhausted ; 
for  he  stopped  again. 

'  I  wish  I  had  him  here  under  this  'ere  wery  brush ! '  muttered  he, 
pinching  his  lips  tightly  together,  and  concentrating  the  whole  visual 
energy  of  two  very  irascible  eyes  on  the  stain  with  an  expression  of 
venom  and  hostility  which  might  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  any 
thing  less  obdurate  than  a  spot  in  mahogany.  '  I  wish  he  was  that  spot, 
and  I  was  the  indiwidual  that  had  the  rubbing  him  out.  This  is  what 
I  'd  do ! '  In  demonstration  of  his  meaning,  and  under  the  agreeable  delu- 
sion that  he  had  Wilkins  under  treatment,  and  was  rasping  him  down, 
Aaron  put  forth  a  degree  of  strength  and  vigor  that  completely  annihi- 
lated the  real  object  of  his  efforts  long  before  the  imaginary  one  had 
received  what  he  deemed  satisfactory  attention  at  hb  hands. 
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'And  she!  a  encouragin'  himl'  said  he,  casting  a  sullen  look  over' 
his  shoulder  at  his  mistress,  who  sat  in  a  pious  frame  of  mind  dozing 
oyer  a  trac^  in  front  of  the  fire.     '  Sixty,  if  she 's  a  day ;  should  'nt 
wonder  if  she  was  seventy  or  even  ninety.     Sh^  looks  every  hour  of  it. 
If  that 's  the  small  beggar  that  rung  yesterday,  I  41  wallop  him ! ' 

The  concluding  part  of  his  remark  was  called  forth  by  a  violent  ring 
at  the  door,  which  interrupted  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  though  it  did 
not  restore  his  good  humor.  Strong  in  his  amiable  resolution,  he 
smoothed  his  hair  over  his  forehead,  laid  his  brush  on  the  table,  and 
proceeded  to  see  who  had  favored  him  with  this  sudden  summons. 

On  the  side-walk  stood  a  dwarfish  boy  in  loose  pantaloons,  with  a 
small  cap  perched  on  his  head  directly  over  his  nose,  and  his  hands 
thrust  to  the  elbows  in  the  pockets  of  the  pantaloons  just  mentioned, 
where  he  jingled  and  rattled  a  number  of  smadl  coins  with  great  violence, 
at  the  same  time  looking  up  the  street  with  an  air  of  profound  abstrac- 
tion. On  seeing  the  door  open  he  walked  gently  back,  ascended  the 
steps  with  the  leisurely  air  of  a  person  who  had  plenty  of  time  and  a 
great  aversion  to  violent  exercise,  and  eyeing  Aaron  from  head  to  foot, 
said : 

'  Hullo  I  did  feller  I    Do  you  live  here  ? ' 

The  man-servant  looked  at  the  stunted  marker  (for  he  it  was)  for 
more  than  a  minute ;  for  having  come  out  with  the  fixed  determination 
of  walloping  a  small  beggar,  and  judging  the  stunted  marker  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  out  of  his  trowsers,  and  not  having 
entirely  resigned  his  intention,  he  was  casting  about  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  most  approved  mode  of  commencing,  when  he  was  taken  aback  by 
the  abrupt  salutation.  A  man  of  his  years,  addressed  in  such  a  tone  by 
a  small  boy  in  loose  trowsers  I  He  had  never  met  with  such  a  thing  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  experience.  Before  he  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock  produced  by  this  unheard-of  proceeding,  the  boy,  who 
was  growing  impatient,  said : 

'  Wake  up !  old  beet-nose ;  you  need  n't  stare  so.  I  see  your  peepers ; 
cussed  ugly  ones  they  are  too ;  but  you  've  got  a  tongue  as  well  as  them, 
ha'n't  you?  Just  rattle  it ;  'cos  I  can't  stand  here  talking  all  day  to  a 
dumb  youngster,  if  he  does  wear  dirt-colored  breeches.' 

'  It  wo'n't  do,'  said  Aaron  drawing  a  long  breath.  And  accordingly 
he  woke  up,  and  inquired  what  he  wanted. 

'  Is  there  a  young  woman  here  by  the  name  of  Wiolet  Dow  ?  If 
there  is,  trot  her  out.     I  want  to  conwerse  with  her.' 

'  Mrs.  Dow  does  live  here,'  replied  Aaron ;  *  but ' 

'  She  does,  does  she  t '  interrupted  the  boy.  '  Well  be  spry.  Young 
fellers  like  you  should  stir  about  lively,  and  leave  it  to  old  men  like  me 
to  crawl.     Speak  quick,  what  you  've  got  to  say.' 

'  But  — *  continued  Aaron,  as  soon  as  the  boy  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  current  of  his  speech  to  ooze  on ;  *  but ' 

'  But  what  ? ' 

'  She  ain't  a  chicken.' 

'  Oh,  ho  I     Past  twenty  ? '  said  the  marker,  with  an  inquiring  nod. 

Aaron  winked  a  slow  affirmative. 

'Thirty  —  forty,  fifty  —  sixty?'  said  the  marker,  just  pausing  suffi- 
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ciently  between  each  number  to  permit  Aaron  to  perpetrate  a  deliberate 
assent  to  each. 

'  Oh !  she 's  one  of  them  vimmen  as  get  gray,  but  wo'n't  give  up. 
I  've  seed  'em  afore.  They  're  quite  common/  said  the  boy,  dusting  the 
sleeve  of  one  arm  with  the  cuff  of  the  other. 

Aaron's  face  brightened  into  a  broad  grin,  and  he  began  to  feel 
sociably  inclined  toward  the  visiter,  who  proceeded  to  perch  himself  on 
the  iron  railing,  where  he  sat  swinging  his  feet  to  and  fro. 

'  You  are  quite  at  home,  young  man,'  said  Aaron,  leaning  against  the 
door  post,  as  if  he  too  had  no  intention  of  terminating  the  conversation. 

'  Of  course,  I  are,'  replied  the  boy :  '  I  'spect  to  spend  the  morning 
on  this  'ere  very  rail,  unless  I  sees  that  voman  to-once.' 

'  You  're  a  strange  boy.     What 's  your  name? ' 

'  Charles  Draddy,'  replied  the  other,  without  hesitation,  and  swinging 
his  feet  with  great  violence.     '  What 's  your'n  %  * 

'  Aaron.' 

'  Oh,  ho ! '  again  exclaimed  the  boy ;  '  then  you  're  the  man  I  want  I ' 
He  placed  his  finger  significantly  at  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  screwing 
up  his  mouth  to  a  point,  as  if  he  had  no  very  distant  idea  of  perpetrating 
a  whistle,  he  said :  '  I  came  from  Mr.  Fisk,  counsellor  at  law.  Do  you 
twig  ? ' 
,  Aaron's  eyes  brightened,  and  he  nodded  mysteriously. 

'  I  want  to  see  your  young  voman  herself.  No  other  young  voman 
wo'n't  do.  Oh,  no!  I  guess  it  wo'n't.  I  say,  old  feller,'  stid  he,  sink- 
ing his  voice,  and  inserting  two  of  his  fingers  in  his  jacket  pocket,  and 
making  visible  therefrom  the  end  of  a  piece  of  paper ;  '  do  you  see 
that?' 

Aaron  nodded. 

'  Well,  do  you  know  what  that  is?  * 

'  No,  I  don't.' 

The  boy  leaned  forward,  and  said  in  a  low  voice.  **  It 's  a  soopeeny  ! 
One  of  them  things  as  walks  old  vomen  up  into  court  whether  they  vant 
to  or  not,  and  squeezes  the  truth  right  straight  out  of  'em,  jist  like  the 
juice  out  of  a  lemon.' 

<  Oh,  ho ! '  said  Aaron  ;  <  is  it  about  that  Wilkins? ' 

'  He 's  the  man,'  replied  the  other ;  '  but  this*  said  he,  touching  the 
paper,  '  is  for  your  old  voman.  Counsellor  Fisk  and  I  vants  to  clap  the 
screws  on  her.' 

Aaron  favored  the  boy  with  a  sagacious  wink,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  understood  his  meaning. 

'  You  see,'  continued  the  marker,  '  the  counsellor  spoke  to  Mr.  Raw- 
ley,  a  pertickler  friend  of  mine ;  you  know  Mr.  Rawley  ? ' 

Aaron  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Rawley  knowed  a  good  many  of  the  witnesses  what  was 
wanted ;  and  he  was  to  ha'  soopeenied  'em  all ;  but  he  had  n't  time ;  so 
he  sent  me  arter  the  vun  as  roosts  in  this  'ere  dwellin.'  Now  my  little 
feller,  how  'II  I  find  her  ?     She  ain't  up  to  trap,  is  she? ' 

'  Not  she ;  not  she !  I  '11  fix  that,'  said  Aaron ;  and  he  forthwith  dis- 
appeared from  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  the  back-parlor,  where  Mrs. 
Dow  sat  with  her  eyes  still  devoutly  fixed  on  the  tract,  in  which  she  had 
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made  but  little  progress,  possibly  from  the  fact  that  she  held  it  in  her 
hand  upside  down. 

'  A  boy  wants  you  at  the  door/  said  Aaron  bluntly. 

'  A  boy  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dow,  instantly  closing  the  book ;  '  did  you 
say  a  boy  t ' 

*  Yes,  I  did.' 

'  Are  you  sure  it 's  only  a  boy  t '  inquired  Mrs.  Dow,  glancing  ner- 
▼ously  at  the  glass.     '  Only  a  boy  —  not  a  man  ? ' 

'  It 's  a  boy,'  replied  Aaron ;  ^  and  a  werry  dirty  one.' 

'  A  boy ! '  repeated  the  relict  of  Mr.  Dow,  rising  and  coloring,  *  and 
a  dirty  boy,  too  ?  Perhaps  he 's  a  small  one,  Aaron.  Small  boys  do 
sometimes  get  dirty.' 

'  He  15  a  small  one,'  said  Aaron, '  but  he 's  old.  His  years  is  got  the 
start  of  his  statur'.' 

'  Where  can  he  come  from ! '  exclaimed  the  widow.  '  I  've  heard  of 
boys  who  came  to  steal  —  especially  dirty  ones.  Sometimes  they  bring 
letters.  Those  are  generally  nice  boys.;  but  nice  boys  will  get  dirty 
sometimes.  I  're  been  so  myself  occasionally ;  but  I  '11  go  and  see  him 
at  once.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  Mrs.  Dow  sallied  into  the  entry,  fol- 
lowed by  Aaron. 

'  How  are  you,  young  roman  ? '  said  the  stunted  marker,  who  had 
already  found  his  way  to  the  room  door,  without  removing  his  cap,  and 
looking  her  full  in  the  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  nodding  sociably. 

*  Not  very  well,*  replied  Mrs.  Dow,  much  mollified  by  a  speech  which 
insinuated  that  she  still  maintained  an  appearance  of  juvenility :  *  I  've 
got  a  bad  cold ;  quite  a  bad  cold ; '  and  Mrs.  Dow  coughed  very  slightly 
by  way  of  illustration.  '  But  I  'm  better  now,  thank  you ;  much  better, 
Sir.' 

'  Your  'spectable  mother  must  feel  werry  glad ;  she  must  feel  werry 
relieved,  she  must,'  said  the  stunted  marker,  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  to  make  a  wry  face 
at  Aaron,  which  drove  that  worthy  individual  into  a  corner  in  strong 
convulsions,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  suspenders. 

'  Oh  1  Sir,  my  mother,  Sir :  I  ain't  got  no  mother,  Sir ! '  answered 
Mrs.  Dow,  simpering  and  coloring. 

'  Mrs.  Wiolet  Dow  is  the  lady  in  question,'  replied  the  boy  gravely ; 
at  the  same  time  looking  inquiringly  at  Aaron,  who  nodded  and  winked 
with  great  vehemence. 

'  I  'm  Mrs.  Dow,'  said  the  relict. 

'  No !  but  you  ain't  though  ?     Mrs.  Wiolet  Dow,  Esq.  ? ' 

Mrs.  Dow  bowed. 

'  Then  I  soopeeny  you ! '  exclaimed  the  boy,  thrusting  a  dirty  paper 
in  one  of  her  hands  and  a  piece  of  money  in  the  other ;  at  the  same 
time  flourishing  a  paper  before  her  eyes.  *  You  've  got  the  copy,  and 
the  fee,  and  there 's  the  'riginal.  You  're  in  for  it,  old  voman !  Wo'n't 
you  be  salted  when  they  get  you  into  court  ?  Wo'n't  your  affections  be 
walked  into?    Oh  I  no;  not  a  bit ! ' 

Having  displayed  several  extraordinary  feats  of  agility  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  successful  discharge  of  his  task,  and  terminated  them  by 
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turning  heels  overhead  in  the  entry,  a  performance  in  which  he  was  in 
no  way  impeded  by  the  tightness  of  his  garments,  he  gave  a  loud  yell, 
and  bolted  out  of  the  house  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon. 

'  A  soopeny ! '  shrieked  Mrs.  Dow,  holding  the  small  piece  of  paper  at 
arm's  length  in  one  hand  and  clutching  the  money  convulsively  in  the 
other.  'What's  the  meaning  of  this,  Aaron?  What's  it  about, 
Aaron?' 

'  Perhaps  you  'd  better  open  it  and  see,'  said  Aaron ;  '  it 's  a  very 
mysterious  business,  out  and  out,  /  think.' 

'  Gracious  me ! '  exclaimed  the  widow,  following  his  advice.  '  I  'm 
commanded  by  all  the  people  of  the  state  of  New- York  to  go  to  court ! 
Me,  a  lone  widow,  to  go  to  a  court !  —  to  be  exposed  to  the  licentious 
gaze  of  a  crowded  room  of  at  least  three  hundred  male  men — without  the 
judge  !  Bless  me !  and  there 's  a  penalty  too  1  I  'm  to  pay  two  hundred 
and  fifty  doUars  1  What  will  they  do  with  me,  Aaron?  What  do  they 
do  with  witnesses  ?  '  demanded  she,  tugging  with  nervous  violence  at  a 
brown  handkerchief,  the  end  of  which  appeared  from  the  mouth  of  a 
side  pocket. 

'  Axes  'em  questions,'  replied  Aaron.  '  The  young  gen'leman  that 
just  went  out  says  they  squeezes  'em  just  like  they  squeezes  lemons ; 
but  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  that.' 

'  That  I  never  will  submit  to ! '  exclaimed  the  widow,  indignantly  ; 
' Never!  I  'U  die  before  I  '11  submit  to  that !  Oh  !  Aaron  1 '  said  she, 
suddenly  relapsing  into  the  melting  mood,  as  was  indicated  by  her  speak- 
ing  in  a  broken  voice,  and  blowing  her  nose  with  great  force  :  *  nothing 
of  the  kind  ever  happened  to  me  in  the  life-time  of  the  late  Mr.  Dow ; 
nothing !  —  and  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  law.  He  foreclosed  three 
mortgages ;  sent  two  women  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  baby  linen ; 
and  once  went  to  see  a  man  tried  for  running  over  three  hens  and  a  fat 
child,  and  I  was  never  soopenied  in  all  these  —  not  once.  If  he  had 
lived,  this  never  would  have  happened.     I  'm  sure  of  it.' 

'  I  rather  think  so  myself,'  replied  Aaron,  gravely. 

'Oh!  no;  I  know  it  would  n't  1'  repeated  the  widow,  sobbing,  and 
again  making  energetic  use  of  her  handkerchief.  'Something  will 
happen !  I  know  it  1  I  feel  it  1  1  shall  faint ! '  And  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  she  put  the  money  in  her  pocket  and  the  paper  on  a 
table ;  and  sunk  into  the  open  arms  of  the  man-servant,  who  gently 
deposited  her  in  an  arm-chair,  where  in  the  course  of  time  she  sobbed 
herself  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

Just  at  the  particular  time  that  these  things  were  going  on  in  one 
part  of  the  city,  Higgs  was  walking  sentiment&liy  along  in  another  with 
his  hands  under  his  coat-tails,  indulging  a  low  whistle,  pausing  thought- 
fully at  every  corner,  and  looking  up  and  down  the  streets  as  if  he 
owned  a  house  in  each,  and  had  n't  made  up  his  mind  which  to  visit 
first. 

It  was  a  fine  soft  day,  glowing  and  warm  for  the  season ;  and  there 
was  a  feeling  of  luxury  in  idling  about — now  looking  fn  a  shop  window, 
now  pausing  to  read  the  signs  over  the  doors,  and  now  drifting  along 
with  the  crowd — that  just  suited  the  taste  of  Mr.  Higgs,  and  which  he 
fully  indulged  until  he  had  wandered  off  to  a  remote  part  of  the  ciiy, 
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where  the  small  size  of  the  dwellings  and  their  mean  and  dilapidated 
condition  denoted  that  the  very  poor  had  their  homes. 

There  is  not  much  amusement  to  be  found  in  the  haunts  of  the 
wretched ;  and  this  idea  presenting  itself  with  much  force  to  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Higgs,  he  had  quietly  reclined  his  person  against  a  lamp-post  in 
front  of  a  mean-looking  house,  to  make  up  his  mind  whither  to  direct 
his  steps,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  some  one  speaking  in  the 
house. 

'  Let  it  be  a  mahogany  one/  said  a  plaintive  voice,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  '  The  best  is  not  too  good  for 
him ; '  a  low  half-suppressed  sob  followed ;  '  and  tell  him,'  continued 
the  same  voice,  '  that  he  shall  be  paid  soon,  if  I  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone.'  All  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  then  Higgs  heard,  in  a  stifled 
voice  :  'God  bless  you,  my  boy! — gol'  and  a  thin  sickly-looking  lad 
came  out  of  the  house  and  ran  off*  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  returned,  panting  for  breath,  and  went  into 
the  room. 

'  What  do  you  think,  mother?'  said  he,  earnestly;  ' he  wouldn't  let 
roe  have  it ! ' 

'  Did  you  tell  him  all  7 '  said  the  same  sad  voice  which  Higgs  had 
heard  before ;  '  what  has  happened,  and  how  poor  we  were  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  did ;  and  he  said  he  would  n't ;  there  was  no  use  in  talking 
about  it ;  that  I  might  go  to  the  poor-house  for  one ;  or  for  the  matter  of 
that,  bury  him  without  one.  He  said  <Aa^,'  continued  the  boy,  sinking 
his  voice  so  low  that  Higgs  could  scarcely  hear  him,  and  speaking  as  if 
the  very  idea  startled  him. 

'  Oh  1  no,  no  I  he  could  not  have  meant  that ! '  replied  the  mother. 
*  Bury  my  poor  dead  little  boy  in  that  way  1 '  —  and  she  sobbed  as  if 
her  very  heart  would  break. 

Higgs'  curiosity  was  excited  by  what  he  heard ;  and  he  rose  and 
peeped  cautiously  in  the  room.  It  was  very  small,  and  every  thing  in 
it  was  wretched  and  poor.  Near  the  window  was  a  woman,  yet  young, 
but  with  whom  sorrow  and  sufiering  had  done  the  work  of  years ;  and 
at  her  side,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  her's,  stood  the  boy  who  had  just 
returned.  They  were  both  bending  over  a  cot  on  which  lay  the  dead 
body  of  a  child  apparently  about  two  years  of  age.  They  were  too 
poor  to  have  done  much  for  him,  and  the  same  little  frock  which  he  had 
worn  when  alive  was  his  shroud  now  that  he  was  dead.  His  light  hair 
was  parted  over  his  forehead.  There  was  a  slight  color  in  his  cheek, 
and  a  smile  around  the  small  mouth,  as  if  some  angel  had  stolen  away 
the  spirit  in  an  hour  of  happiness.  All  was  like  life ;  but  the  dark,  sad 
eye  of  the  mother,  and  the  sorrowful  look  of  the  boy  at  her  side,  told 
their  tale.  The  little  fellow  was  resting  in  the  long  sleep  which  has  no 
end;  and  his  childish  voice  would  never  again  gladden  his  mother's 
^eart. 

There  are  spots  of  gold  even  in  the  darkest  character ;  and  that  bold 
bad  man  who  shrank  not  from  vice  and  crime,  had  strange  feelings  and 
recollections  as  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  sinless  child  before  him. 
Dreams  of  by-gone  days  and  scenes  and  faces  which  he  had  long  for-> 
gotten  swept  through  his  mind,  softening  his  spirit.     He  wondered  if  he 
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could  ever  have  been  young  and  innocent  like  him.  He  looked  at  the 
weeping  mother,  and  it  brought  back  to  him  a  faintly-remembered  face 
which  had  once  hovered  around  him  in  dreams ;  but  so  long  since  that 
he  could  scarcely  remember  it ;  and  then  he  thought  of  those  who  had 
played  with  him  when  they  were  boys  together.  Some  had  died  then ; 
some  had  grown  up  into  youth,  and  then  they  too  had  died ;  some  had 
gone  he  knew  not  whither ;  others  had  risen  to  wealth  and  respectability ; 
and  some  had  become  stern,  hardened  men  like  himself. 

Higgs  drew  back  from  the  window,  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  walked  directly  into  the  house,  and  into  the  room  where  the  child 

lay.  .  .  I       . 

'  There ! '  said  he,  placing  a  bill  for  a  considerable  amount  on  the 
table.  *  Take  that.  Bury  the  boy  as  you  want  to.  Think  of  me  some- 
times ;  and  if  you  find  it  convenient,  when  you  are  saying  your  prayers, 
put  in  a  good  word  for  mc :  I  need  it.'  Without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  turned  and  left  the  house. 

He  had  spent  so  much  of  the  day  in  strolling  about  that  he  had  not 
gone  far  when  a  clock  sounded  the  hour  of  three  in  the  afternoon.  No 
sooner  did  he  hear  it  than  he  changed  his  course  and  struck  across  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  His  pace  was  now  steady  and  rapid,  like 
that  of  one  who  had  a  place  of  destination  which  he  wished  to  reach ' 
without  loss  of  time.  In  twenty  minutes  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  house 
more  than  a  mile  from  where  he  set  out.  It  was  a  small  filthy  tavern  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  A  sign  had  once  hung  over  the  door ;  but 
that  had  long  since  fallen  to  the  ground,  where  it  had  been  left  to  decay 
under  the  influence  of  time  and  storm. 

Higgs  however  required  no  such  indication  to  inform  him  where  he 
was.  He  went  through  a  passage  with  the  air  of  a  man  perfectly  at 
home ;  opened  an  inner  door,  and  entered  what  appeared  to  be  a  kind 
of  sitting-room  for  visiters.  It  was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  redolent  of 
gin  and  stale  segars.  The  walls  were  discolored  and  stained ;  and  from 
a  pale  yellow  had  gradually  tanned  into  a  deep  snuff-color.  Altogether, 
it  was  as  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  city  and  the  wretched  neighborhood 
in  which  the  tavern  stood.  One  or  two  old  prints,  blackened  by  smoke 
and  time,  hung  against  the  wall ;  and  a  dirty  sand-box  filled  with  stumps 
of  segars  occupied  the  middle  of  the  room,  near  a  wooden  table  with 
a  broken  leg.  A  decrepit  tongs  and  a  shovel  without  a  handle  were 
lying  together  in  the  chimney-place,  in  the  very  centre  of  which  sat  a 
man  in  a  rough  great-coat,  with  his  head  bent  forward,  and  his  hands 
hanging  listlessly  over  his  knees,  as  he  sat  over  a  dim  fire. 

Mr.  Higgs  was  at  no  loss  to  recognize  W  ilk  ins  in  this  person.  In 
truth  it  would  seem  that  he  expected  to  find  him ;  for  scarcely  favoring 
him  with  a  glance,  he  walked  up,  and  slapped  him  between  the  shoulders, 
with  a  degree  of  friendly  violence,  which  seemed  to  strike  the  person 
thus  favored  as  quite  unnecessary ;  for  he  requested  him  when  next  he 
addressed  him,  either  to  keep  his  hands  off,  or  to  lay  them  on  with  more 
tenderness. 

'  Why,  what  ails  you  7 '  demanded  Higgs,  abruptly ;  *  your  flesh  ain't 
^ggSi  is  it?     It  wo' n't  mash  at  a  touch,  will  it? ' 
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'  What  the  devil  brings  you  here  7  what  do  you  want  7 '  demanded 
Wilkins  in  a  surly  tone.  Without  satisfying  either  of  the  interesting 
inquiries,  Higgs  went  to  the  table,  and  looked  successively  into  two 
small  pitchers  which  stood  on  it ;  and  having  applied  his  nose  to  both 
of  them,  he  took  up  the  one>legged  tongs  and  hammered  lustily  on  the 
table. 

'  Hallo !  what 's  the  muss  7 '  bellowed  a  voice  from  a  small  window ; 
opening  into  an  inner  room;  'what  you  banging  that  there  table  fort 
Do  n't  you  see  it 's  weak  in  the  j'ints  7  Peg  away  at  the  floor,  if  you 
want  to  knock  something ;  but  when  you  come  into  a  gen'leman's  house 
do  n't  be  a  smashin'  his  furniter  arter  that  fashion.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  hint,  Higgs  shifted  his  blows  from  the  table  to 
the  floor,  and  knocked  with  a  force  that  soon  brought  a  slip-shod  girl, 
without  stockings,  and  with  remarkably  red  heels,  to  know  what  he 
wanted. 

'  Fill  them  ! '  said  Higgs,  pointing  to  the  pitchers.  The  girl  took 
them  up,  eyed  the  inside  very  scrutinizingly,  and  disappearing,  in  a 
few  minutes  returned,  and  placed  them  foaming  on  the  table.  Higgs, 
pushing  one  of  them  toward  Wilkins,  buried  his  face  in  the  other  for 
some  moments,  then  replaced  the  pitcher,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
and  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Wilkins  had  sat  watching  him  in  silence,  until  his  thirst  was  satisfied, 
and  then  asked,  in  no  very  placable  tone : 

'What  brings  you  here 7^ what  do  you  want 7  Blast  me!  if  I 
don't  begin  to  suspect  you.  You  never  come  near  me  now-a-days 
unless  there 's  something  to  be  got  out  of  me.' 

Higgs  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  making  up  his  mind  what 
answer  to  make,  and  then  said  bluntly :  '  Of  course  I  want  something. 
You  do  n't  think  I  'd  come  to  this  out-of-the-way,  ungenteel  little  dram- 
hole,  when  there 's  respectable  places  in  the  city,  on  purpose  to  find 
you,  unless  I  wanted  something,  do  you  7  If  you  do,  you  do  'nt  know 
me  as  well  as  I  thought  you  did.' 

'  Well,  then  let 's  know  what  it  is,'  said  Wilkins ;  '  and  do  n't  sit 
there,  staring  and  gaping  as  if  you  had  something  in  your  mind  you 
was  afraid  to  tell.     You  have  'nt  murdered  any  one,  have  you  7 ' 

'  Pish !  you  know  I  have  n't.     What  the  devil  ails  you,  man  7 ' 

'  No  matter  what,'  replied  Wilkins,  not  in  the  least  mollified  by  the 
interest  in  his  welfare  denoted  by  the  question ;  and  turning  his  back 
on  the  questioner,  and  stirring  the  fire. 

Higgs,  before  going  into  the  communication  he  had  on  hand,  got  up 
and  shut  the  door.  He  then  went  to  the  small  window  opening  into  the 
other  room  and  shut  that,  having  first  looked  through  it  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  apartment  beyond  was  empty.  He  then  returned,  and 
drawing  a  chair  so  close  to  Wilkins  that  even  a  whisper  could  be 
heard,  said :  '  I  've  come  here  to  talk  with  you  about  that  lawyer, 
Bolton;  and  to  let  you  into  a  small  project  I  have  on  foot,  before 
proposing  it  to  him.    I  knew  you  were  to  be  here  at  this  hour.' 

*  Well,  what  about  that  man  7 ' 

'  You  know  that  you  and  I  and  the  lawyer  are  all  in  the  same  boat.' 
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Wilkins  looked  at  him  with  a  troubled  glance,  but  said  nothing. 

'  And  you  know  he 's  a  man  that  would  'nt  think  twice  before  he 
put  a  halter  round  our  necks,  if  we  stood  in  his  way.' 

'  Do  'nt  I  know  him  ? '  said  Wilkins,  in  a  low,  fierce  voice :  '  do  'nt 
I  know  every  comer  of  his  black  heart !    I  ought  to.     Well,  go  on.' 

'  If  we  were  in  his  grasp,'  continued  Higgs,  in  the  same  subdued 
manner,  '  and  he  could  squeeze  a  few  thousands  out  of  us,  and  we 
could  n't  help  ourselves,  do  you  think  he  'd  do  it? ' 

There  was  something  almost  fiendish  in  the  wild  mocking  laugh  that 
preceded  the  response  of  Wilkins,  as  he  said  : 

'  Do  it !  He  'd  wring  out  the  last  drop  of  your  heart's  blood  for 
that.     Aye,  he  'd  d  —  n  you  in  this  world  and  the  next  for  that !  ' 

'  Then,'  replied  Higgs,  in  a  stern  determined  voice,  *  I  '11  show  him 
that  two  can  play  at  that  game.  This  is  what  I  mean.  He  has  showed 
his  hand  to  the  girl ;  he  has  showed  the  will ;  he  has  let  out  that  we 
are  the  witnesses  to  it.  He 's  in  for  it ;  there 's  no  back  out  for  him. 
He  admitted  as  much  to  me.  He  caiCt  go  on  without  us  !  But  as  yet 
we  aint  committed ;  for  we  have  only  stuck  our  names  to  the  paper ; 
we  have  proved  nothing,  sworn  to  nothing,  and  might  be  seized  with  a 
sudden  loss  of  memory,  and  know  nothing  about  it ;  or  we  might  have 
done  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  fraud,  by  blowing  on  him 
when  we  were  called  on  as  witnesses. 

•  Well,'  said  Wilkins,  *  what 's  your  drifl  ? ' 

'  Drifl !  It 's  plain  enough,'  replied  Higgs ;  '  I  've  got  ad  —  d  bad 
memory ;  and  I  do  n't  believe  any  thing  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars  will  restore  it,  in  this  'ere  identical  case.  And  I  'd  advise  you 
to  have  as  bad  a  one  too.' 

'But  will  he  pay  it?"  demanded  Wilkins,  earnestly. 

'  Pshaw !  what  can  he  do  ?  He  can't  stop.  If  he  does  he 's  d  —  d. 
If  we  do  n't  help  him  he 's  d  —  d.  He  must  do  it !  Even  then  he  will 
have  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  his  share.  He  says  the 
old  man  left  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.' 

'  My  pay  is  n't  money,'  replied  Wilkins,  relapsing  into  his  moody 
humor.     '  He 's  to  give  me  service  for  service.' 

'  Make  him  do  that  too,'  replied  Higgs.  '  If  he  wo'n't  come  in  to  my 
proposition,  I'll  pay  him  back  the  five  hundred  dollars  I've  got,  and 
withdraw  from  the  service.  This  being  flush  is  n't  such  great  things 
afler  all.  It 's  agreeable  enough  at  first ;  but  in  the  long  run,  it  is  n't 
half  so  exciting  as  going  on  tick,  and  knowing  there's  always  some  one 
to  take  an  interest  in  your  health.  Curse  me,  how  bad  Mr.  Quagley 
felt  when  I  was  near  dying  once,  and  owed  him  a  small  bill  of  forty 
dollars.     His  feelings  was  quite  touched.' 

Wilkins  folded  his  arms  and  sat  for  some  time  in  silent  abstraction, 
giving  no  other  indication  of  his  being  awake  than  by  slightly  drum- 
ming with  his  foot  on  the  floor.     At  last  he  said  : 

*  There 's  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say ;  yet  I  've  sworn  not  to  blow 
on  him,  but  I  have  not  sworn  to  stand  by  him.'  Turning  to  the 
pitcher,  he  took  a  deep  draught  of  the  ale,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
neglected  at  his  elbow.  '  You  sh^l  know  what  I  intend  to  do,  before 
long.' 
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Higgs  bowed  in  token  of  satisfaction ;  and  afler  a  pause  of  some 
duration,  crossed  his  legs,  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  and  asked : 

'  What  have  you  done  about  that  divorce?  I  wish  you'd  do  some- 
thing soon." 

A  change,  as  rapid  as  lightning,  came  over  the  face  of  Wilkins,  as  he 
replied : 

'  What 's  it  to  you  what  I  do,  or  when  I  do  it  ?  —  or  if  I  take  six 
months  or  a  year  ?  —  or  if  I  never  do  it  ?  What 's  it  to  you,  I  say  ? ' 
And  he  struck  his  clenched  fist,  which  he  had  shaken  at  Higgs  during 
these  vehement  questions,  violently  on  the  table. 

'  What 's  it  to  me  1  *  inquired  Higgs,  with  some  surprise ;  '  that 's  a 
good  one!  Why,  d  —  nit!  I  told  you  I  intended  to  marry  her 
myself.' 

'By  G  —  d!  you  shall  die  first!'  exclaimed  Wilkins,  starting  up 
and  dashing  his  hat  on  the  floor.  '  You  mus'n't  come  interfering  be- 
tween me  and  my  plans.  That  girl  I  cast  adrift  because  I  intend  to 
pay  off  the  ill  usage  I  've  had  at  her  hands.  She  shall  live  and  die 
alone ;  wretched,  in  the  very  kennel ;  and  let  me  see  you  raise  a  finger 
to  help  her !  Marry  her !  No  one  shmll !  Sooner  than  that,  I  'd  keep 
her  in  my  own  grasp ;  and  if  I  broke  my  own  heart  in  doing  so,  I  'd 
break  her's  too.' 

*  It  was  agreed  between  us,'  replied  Higgs,  earnestly,  *  that  I  was  to 
prove  whatever  you  wanted ;  you  were  to  throw  her  off,  and  I  was  to 
take  her.  Honor  1  George,  honor  !  When  a  gentleman  loses  his  honor 
he  loses  what 's  precious ; '  and  Mr.  Higgs  shook  his  head,  as  if  he 
experienced  feelings  of  the  most  poignant  regret  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
dereliction  on  the  part  of  his  friend. 

*  I  agreed  to  nothing,'  replied  Wilkins,  in  the  same  savage  tone ; 
'  and  if  you  attempt  to  cross  me  it  will  be  the  bitterest  thing  you  ever 
did.' 

Higgs's  policy  at  present  was  not  to  exasperate  Wilkins,  lest  he 
might  in  a  fit  of  stubbornness  come  to  the  resolution  of  not  obtaining 
the  divorce.  He  therefore  merely  said  :  *  We  wo'n't  quarrel  about  it. 
If  I  was  mistaken,  I  was  —  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I've  not  lived 
to  my  age  to  fight  about  a  petticoat.  I  must  be  off  now.  You  know 
we  've  got  to  go  to  the  lawyer's  to-night.' 

Wilkins  nodded  sullenly. 

*  Eight  o'clock  is  the  hour,'  said  Higgs ;  and  without  farther  remark 
he  arose  and  went  out. 


CUAPTBK  ZIX. 


In  the  same  office  where  he  had  hatched  so  much  harm,  the  Attorney 
sat  with  his  arms  folded,  his  brows  knit,  and  his  amiable  face  gathered 
into  a  frown  which  bespoke  any  thing  but  mental  tranquillity.  On  the 
table  near  him  lay  a  note,  written  in  the  peculiar  penmanship  and 
worded  with  the  elegance  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Higgs,  in  which, 
afler  informing  the  Attorney  that  he  had  strong  misgivings  that  they 
were  performing  the  rather  incongruous  acts  of  getting  themselves  in  a 
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box  and  into  a  pickle,  he  appointed  that  evening  to  see  him,  and  to 
discuss  their  plans.  On  this  note  the  Attorney  from  time  to  time  bent 
his  eyes,  now  and  then  removing  them  to  gaze  abstractedly  around  the 
room.  His  thin  lips  moved  and  twitched  nervously,  and  at  times  he 
unfolded  his  arms,  and  clasping  his  long  thin  fingers  about  his  knees, 
sat  there  motionless,  looking  wistfully  in  the  smoking  embers,  and 
dreaming  over  plans  which  were  corroding  his  heart,  and  which,  even  if 
successful,  were  dearly  bought.  Once  a  voice  reached  his  ear  from 
the  street,  and  he  straightened  himself  up  and  listened ;  but  it  sank 
suddenly  into  silence,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  old  attitude.  One  might 
have  supposed  him  dead  —  for  his  features  were  pinched  and  pale,  and 
had  a  rigid  unearthly  look  —  but  for  the  brilliancy  of  those  black, 
glittering  eyes,  and  the  low  muttering  which  occasionally  escaped  him. 

An  hour  or  more  had  passed  in  this  manner,  when  suddenly  a  step  was 
heard  in  the  passage  below  ;  then  one  or  two  heavy  jarring  treads,  as  if 
a  person  had  stumbled  in  ascending  the  stairs  in  the  dark.  Bolton 
shook  off  his  abstraction,  turned  to  the  table,  snuffed  the  candles,  thrust 
the  note  which  was  lying  there  in  his  pocket,  drew  one  or  two  papers 
near  him,  and  commenced  wriUng.  In  the  mean  time  the  stumbling 
continued,  until  the  person  had  surmounted  the  stairs,  and  was  beard 
coming  through  the  upper  entry.  Bolton  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from 
the  paper  as  he  entered ;  but  he  knew,  without  doing  so,  that  the  tall, 
gaunt  man  who  strode  boldly  in  was  Wilkins.  Without  speaking,  he 
threw  his  hat  on  a  chair,  and  shaking  his  head  to  free  his  face  from  the 
long  elf-locks  which  hung  over  it,  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire,  seated 
himself  opposite  the  Attorney,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  every  incli- 
nation, and  only  wanted  an  excuse,  to  give  vent  to  a  long-hoarded  and 
abundant  supply  of  ill  humor. 

Bolton  wrote  on,  pretending  not  to  notice  him,  until  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  how  to  meet  him.  Wilkins,  however,  soon  solved  this 
difficulty,  by  demanding  abruptly  : 

'  What  have  you  done  in  that  business  of  mine  1  * 

The  Attorney  raised  his  head.  '  Ah  I  Wilkins  1  it 's  you  ?  So  you  've 
come  ?     I  wanted  you.' 

'  What  have  you  done  in  that  business  of  mine  ? '  repeated  his  visiter, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  extended  hand  of  the  lawyer,  which  accom- 
panied the  remark. 

*  You  mean  that  girl  1  —  your  wife  1  —  the  drab  T ' 

'  Come,  none  of  that ! '  replied  Wilkins,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
*  I  did  n't  come  here  to  hear  you  call  names.  She 's  no  drab;  and  you 
know  it.  All  you  've  got  to  do  is  to  look  to  your  work,  and  keep  your 
tongue  quiet.     What  have  you  done  ?  I  ask  again.' 

*  As  yet,  nothing.' 

'Then,'  replied  Wilkins,  *  do  nothing.     Our  compact  is  at  an  end.' 
Bolton  laid  down  his  pen ;  his  face  became  a  shade  paler,  and  his 
▼bice  trembled  slightly,  as  he  asked : 

*  What  now,  Wilkins  T     What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Do  n't  I  speak  plain  ? '  said  Wilkins.  *  You  want  something  more, 
do  you  7     You  shall  have  it ;  ay,  to  your  heart's  content.' 

VOL.  zix.  46 
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He  rose,  took  his  chair  by  the  back,  stamped  it  heavily  on  the  floor 
within  two  feet  of  the  Attorney,  and  sat  down  on  it.  '  This  is  what  I 
mean.  A  certain  lawyer  was  to  get  George  Wilkins  divorced  from 
his  wife ;  and  on  condition  of  his  doing  so,  George  Wilkins  was  to 
prove  a  certain  signature  to  a  certain  pq>er.  Perhaps  yon  understand 
that?' 

Bolton  glanced  nervously  about  the  room ; ,  for  Wilkins  spoke  in  a 
loud  and  excited  key.     '  Well,'  said  he,  '  well  T  ' 

'  Weill'  echoed  Wilkins  with  a  bitter  laugh;  ^weU!  A  month 
went  by.  The  lawyer  was  pushing  his  own  business  on  finely;  but 
when  Wilkins  came  to  see  what  had  been  done  in  his,  the  answer  was, 
•  Nothing  yet ! ' 

There  was  something  so  unusual  in  the  manner  of  his  visiter,  some- 
thing so  reckless  and  mocking,  and  withal  so  savage,  that  the  Attorney 
fairly  quailed.  '  Now  what  I  've  got  to  say  is  this,'  continued  Wilkins : 
'  I  want  nothing  farther  at  your  hands,  t  want  no  divorce ;  and  you, 
ffou  who  think  of  none  but  yourself;  who  blight  and  curse  and  poison 
all  who  come  in  your  path;  you,  d  —  n  you!  you  may  prove  your 
will  as  you  can !  May  hell  seize  me,  if  I  move  a  finger,  stir  a  step,  or 
utter  a  word  to  save  you  from  the  gallows !   Now  you  understand  me ! ' 

'  I  do ! '  replied  Bolton,  whose  hesitation  vanished  at  the  more  immi- 
nent danger  which  threatened  from  this  new  resolution  of  his  confed* 
erate.  '  I  do  understand  you,'  repeated  he,  in  that  low,  clear,  calm  tone, 
so  often  the  voice  of  strong,  concentrated  purpose  or  of  bitter  wrath. 
'  No  one  could  have  spoken  more  plainly.  Now  hear  me.  You  made 
a  promise  and  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  that  if  I  performed  a  certain 
service  for  you  you  would  do  the  same  for  me.  Relying  on  your  good 
faith,  I  have  taken  steps  which  have  compromised  my  safety  beyond 
recal.  I  cannot  retrace  them.  I  cannot  undo  what  is  now  done. 
There  is  no  escape  for  me,  except  in  going  on.  That  will  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  surrogate.  Your  name  is  to  it  as  a  witness ;  and 
prove  it  you  shall !  Clench  your  fist  if  you  will,'  said  he,  grating  his 
teeth,  and  shaking  his  thin  finger  at  him ;  '  I  fear  you  not.  I  have  you 
in  ray  gripe.  I  can  tie  you  neck  and  heels,  and  place  you  where  you  '11 
rot.  You  're  mine,  and  prove  that  will  you  shcdU  There  are  but  three 
cases  in  which  the  law  will  dispense  with  your  testimony,  and  allow 
your  signature  to  be  proved.' 

'  What  are  they  1 '  asked  Wilkins,  doggedly. 

'  You  must  be  insane,  which  you  are  not,  or  you  must  leave  the 
State.' 

*  Suppose  I  won't  1 ' 

'  Then*  said  Bolton,  leaning  forward,  and  speaking  slowly, ' to  get 
along  without  your  personal  testimony,  the  law  says  you  must  be 

DEAD  ! ' 

Wilkins  sat  opposite  to  him,  eyeing  him  with  a  sullen,  fixed  stare, 
evincing  neither  surprise  nor  fear;  but  seeming  rather  in  deep  and 
perplexed  thought.     At  last  he  said : 

'  And  so,  Bolton,  you  would  blow  on  an  old  comrade,  who  had  stuck 
to  you  through  thick  and  thin,  because  he  had  run  you  too  hard  once  7 ' 

'  I  ufould^  if  he  gave  out  at  last,'  replied  the  lawyer. 
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*  And  you  would  forget  how  often  he  had  served  you  when  none  else 
would ;  and  you  would  have  him  laid  by  the  heels,  and  locked  up,  to 
rot  and  fester,  and  beat  himself  against  his  prison  walls,  and  to  lie  there 
and  rave,  and  curse  the  hour  that  he  came  into  the  world  1  —  would 
you?' 

'  I  would ! ' 

*  Or  if  you  did  n't,  you'd  send  him  to  kingdom-come,  offhand? ' 

'  The  law  says  that  the  witness  must  be  dead ! '  repeated  Bolton, 
sternly. 

'  But  suppose  the  man  was  me,  Bolton  —  your  old  tried  friend  ? '  said 
Wilkins  earnestly,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  the  table,  and  leaning 
over  it,  and  speaking  rapidly ;  '  mf ,  who  know  so  much  of  your  dark 
doings  7  —  who  never  turned  my  back  on  you  till  noW  ? ' 

'  The  law  makes  no  exception  for  friendship,'  replied  the  lawyer. 

Wilkins  drew  back.  All  trace  of  passion  and  excitement  disappeared 
from  his  face.  His  features  became  cold,  passionless,  stone-like ;  and 
he  spoke  like  one  whose  thoughts  were  far  aWay,  as  he  said  : 

'  I  said  blood  would  come  of  it,  some  day  ;  yes,  I  said  it,  or  I  dreamed 
it ;  but  it 's  true ! ' 

He  thrust  his  hand  half  unconsciously  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 
then  drew  it  out.  '  Well,  well ! '  said  he,  « I  '11  wait  —  I  '11  wait .  It 
may  not  come  to  it  yet ;  but  it  will  some  day.' 

He  leaned  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  gazed  steadfastly  in  the  fire, 
which  flickered  and  smouldered  in  the  grate,  giving  a  wild,  uncertain 
expression  to  his  harsh  features.  At  times  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  with  a  troubled  irresolute  eye  at  the  lawyer,  and  his  lips  moved 
as  if  he  were  speaking,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  How  long  a 
time  might  have  elapsed  in  silence,  is  uncertain;  for  before  it  was 
broken,  a  quick  step  was  heard  coming  up  the  stairs  and  through  the 
entry.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door,  and  before  it  could 
be  answered,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Mr.  Higgs  presented  him- 
self     ' 

The  excited  looks  of  the  two  who  already  occupied  the  office  did  not 
escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  new-comer.  He  half  suspected  that  a 
rupture  had  taken  place  between  them,  and  by  way  of  inducing  an 
explanation,  said : 

'  You  look  amiable,  both  of  you.     What 's  in  the  wind  ? ' 

Wilkins  turned  his  back  upon  him  and  made  no  answer. 

Higgs  glanced  an  inquiring  eye  upon  Bolton. 

'  He  is  faint-hearted,  and  would  give  out,'  said  he,  with  a  slight  sneer, 
and  pointing  to  Wilkins. 

Wilkins  merely  rolled  his  eyes  up  at  him,  but  took  no  farther  notice 
of  him. 

'  Come,  George,'  said  Higgs,  going  up  to  his  friend,  and  placing  his 
hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder  :  '  What's  the  matter?    .Out  with  it^. 
man.' 

'  Pshaw  !  — you  know.' 

'  Ah !  ah  1  I  understand,'  replied  Mr.  Higgs,  into  whose  mind  a  ray 
of  the  truth  flashed.  Then  turning  to  the  lawyer,  he  said:  'It's  a 
trifle  —  quite  insignificant ;  merely  this :  Mr.  WUkins  and  myself^  on 
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having  a  small  talk  respecting  this  'ere  business,  came  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  there  was  a  sreat  deal  of  risk  and  not  a  great  deal  of  paj ; 
which  you  know  is  quite  as  disproportioned  as  a  very  large  dog  with  a 
very  small  tail,  or  any  other  figger  that  may  suit  the  case.' 

Mr.  Higgs  paused  to  x>bserve  the  effect  of  his  remark,  and  his  very 
appropriate  simile.     Bolton  merely  bowed. 

'  And  we  thought/  continued  he,  *  that  as  the  old  gentleman  had  left 
a  cool  two  hundred  thousand,  you  might  fork  over  to  us  a  cool  twenty 
thousand  a  piece  ;  quite  a  trifle,  considering  the  risk,  and  the  fight  that 
the  young  woman  is  determined  to  make,  which  you  know  was  alto- 
gether unlooked  for,  and  not  at  all  mentioned  in  the  contract.' 

'  And  suppose  I  refuse  ? '  replied  Bolton,  impatiently. 

*  Then  we  abjures  the  proceeding,  root  and  branch.  I  re-forks  the 
five  hundred  which  the  old  gentleman  led  me,  a  very  little  diminished, 
considering  the  respectability  of  my  appearance  for  the  last  week  or 
two ;  and  we  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  business,  and  gently  retire, 
wishing  you  all  success  in  your  undertaking.' 

'  And  this  is  what  you  will  do  T ' 

'  Most  positively,  and  decidedly,  and  so  forth,'  replied  Mr.  Higgs, 
taking  a  seat,  and  crossing  his  legs. 

'  Well,'  said  the  Attorney,  ailer  a  long  pause,  '  will  twenty  thousand 
a  piece  clear  me  of  all  claims  from  both  of  you  1  —  and  will  you  never 
make  others? — and  will  you  carry  this  matter  through  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  1 ' 

Both  Wilkins  and  Higgs  assented. 

'  I  see  no  alternative.  It 's  yours.  Do  you  want  a  written  promise 
to  that  effect  ?  ' 

'  No,  thank  you  ;  I  prefer  not,'  said  Mr.  Higgs,  quietly.  '  I  '11  find 
a  way  of  enforcing  the  promise,  if  you  should  happen  -to  forget  it.' 

Bolton  attempted  to  laugh,  but  turned  away,  biting  his  lip  with 
vexation  ;  for  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  one  at  least  on  whom 
he  had  no  hold,  and  who  neither  feared  him  nor  would  abate  one  jot  of 
his  power  over  him,  while  there  was  an  end  of  his  own  to  be  gained  ; 
but  as  he  had  already  said,  there  was  no  alternative. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Higgs,  '  now  that  that 's  settled  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  let's  know  what's  the  most  ticklish  part  of  this  business Y 
What 's  the  spot  as  won't  bear  handling  ?  That 's  what  we  were  to 
consult  about.' 

Bolton  seated  himself,  and  opening  a  small  drawer  in  the  table,  took 
o]jt  a  memorandum,  and  afler  running  his  eye  over  it,  said : 

*  That  old  witness  to  the  marriage.  If  he  were  out  of  the  way,  I  'd 
feel  safe.  I  know  of  no  other  obstacle.  He 's  here  day  afler  day,  on 
some  pretext  or  other.  I  do  n't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  If  we  could 
get  him  out  of  the  State ' 

*  Or  out  of  the  world  T '  suggested  Higgs. 

Bolton  looked  steadily  at  him,  but  said  not  a  word. 

'  Hist  1 '  exclaimed  he,  at  length.  '  Some  one  is  coming.  I  '11  shut 
this  door,  and  meet  him  in  the  other  room.  Stay  here  quietly,  till  I 
send  him  off.'  As  he  spoke,  he  went  out,  shutting  the  door,  and  waa 
heard  speaking  to  a  person  in  the  outer  room.    In  a  few  moments  he 
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returned,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  if  there  had  been  no  blood  in  his  frame. 
He  shut  the  door  after  him  tight,  pushing  it  to  again  and  again.  Then 
he  went  up  to  Higgs  and  whispered : 

'  It 's  the  very  man !  —  the  old  fellow !  —  the  witness  to  that  marriage ! 
the  only  witness ! ' 

His  black  eyes  dilated  until  they  seemed  on  fire,  his  lips  compressed, 
and  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

'  Well  ? '  said  Higgs,  looking  up  in  his  face. 

'  He 's  the  only  witness  to  her  legitimcLcy y  said  the  lawyer ;  and  he 
stopped  again.     '  He 's  in  the  other  room  —  alone.' 

'  Well,'  said  Higgs,  still  looking  at  him;  '  what  of  it?  You  won't 
consent  to  —  you  know  what?     You  told  me  so  yourself.' 

Bolton,  without  heeding  this  remark,  said :  '  He  came  here  to  ask 
where  he  could  find  Miss  Crawford.  He  came  to  me  as  an  old  friend 
of  her  father's.  He  thought  perhaps  I  knew  and  would  tell  him.  He 's 
going  there  to-night,  as  he  wants  to  see  her  particularly.' 

He  paused  and  cast  a  glance  at  Wilkins ;  but  he  sat  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  and  looking  on  the  floor ;  and  then  he  and  Higgs 
stood  face  to  face.  Neither  spoke,  but  the  Attorney  saw  that  the  thin 
sharp  features  of  his  confederate  were  rigid  and  pinched;  his  jaws 
firmly  set,  as  if  screwed  together,  and  his  lip  quivering  with  fierce 
emotion. 

'  Sit  still,  both  of  you ! '  said  Higgs,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  ;  *  don't  stir 
on  your  lives  —  neither  of  you.  I've  oflen  risked  my  life  for  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  and  by  G  —  d  I  '11  do  it  now  1  Your  dirk,  George  ; 
but  no  !  — no  blood  ;  a  blow  will  be  better.'  As  his  hand  reached  the 
knob,  Bolton's  resolution  failed  him,  and  he  sprang  forward : 

'  Stop  !  stop  !  my  God !  my  God  I    I  cannot !  I  dare  not ! ' 

*  But  /  dare  I '  hissed  out  Higgs ;  *  do  n't  balk  me  now,  or  by  G  —  d  ! 
you  '11  rue  it  1 ' 

*  What  would  you  do  t '  exclaimed  the  Attorney,  wringing  his  hands. 

*  Talk  to  him  !  talk  to  him  !  only  talk  to  him  ! '  muttered  he.  *  Back, 
back,  I  say !  Keep  the  door  shut ;  tight  —  tight!  Ask  no  questions ; 
see  nothing  —  hear  nothing;  and  don't  come  in  that  room,  or  I'll  cut 
your  throat  I ' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  door,  and  Bolton  would  again  have  inter- 
fered ;  but  Wilkins  rose,  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  dashed  him 
back  on  the  floor  as  if  he  had  been  a  child  ;  while  Higgs  flung  open  the 
door,  and  darted  into  the  other  room.  But  it  was  empty.  The  outer 
door  was  open,  and  the  old  man  was  gone. 


A      FBAOUSN« 
WRtTTBX  BT  ▲  OOOKHSI   OH  THX  SXATB  OV  aXOaaS  TB>  FOURTH. 

How  monarchfl  die  is  easily  explained ; 

And  thus  it  mi^ht  upon  the  tomb  be  chiselled  : 
'  As  long  as  George  the  Fourth  could  rugn^  he  reigned, 
And  then  he  mizzled.* 
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THE      AFRIL      SHOWER. 


BT    B.    W.    BOOKWXX.X.« 


On !  iwifllj  the  April-shower  comes  down 
O'er  hili  and  valley  and  snow-white  town  ; 
Swiflly  it  comes  o  er  the  bright  green  meads, 
With  rain  for  the  blossoms  and  scattered  seeds, 
And  the  weedy  poob  and  the  sprouting  leaves, 
And  the  wash-tubs  waiting  beneath  the  eaves  1 


XI. 


Darkening  the  air  o'er  the  forest  vast. 
The  large  round  drops  are  falling  fast ; 
Merrily  swinging  the  flowers  tliat  blow 
Mid  the  bouglis  above  and  the  weeds  below. 
And  beading  the  bushes  and  springing  grain 
On  the  hill-side  green  and  the  distant  plain. 


XXX. 


It  comes !  it  comes !  I  hear  it  rin^ 
And  tinkle  upon  the  running  sprmg ; 
Gracefully  stirring  the  reeds  that  look 
In  clusters  down  on  the  meadow-brook, 
And  dimpling  the  pools  that  darkly  dyed. 
Stand  mid  U^  grass  by  the  highway  side. 


XT. 


It  comes  like  the  pattering  of  angels'  feet, 

And  the  air  of  the  forest  grows  fresh  and  sweet; 

SofUy  and  gently  it  glides  away 

From  the  setting  light  of  the  April  day; 

And  dim  in  the  smoky  haze  are  seen 

The  waving  trees  ana  the  mountains  green. 


▼. 


It  passes  away  with  a  pleasant  sound. 
And  voices  awake  in  tne  fields  around ; 
There  's  a  chirping  of  insects  amid  the  grass^ 
And  a  singing  of  birds  as  the  rain-drops  pass, 
While  over  the  woods  on  the  upland  height 
Bursts  forth  in  meek  glory  the  evening  light ! 


TI. 


So  passeth  the  terrors  of  death  away 
From  the  good  old  man  on  his  dying  day ; 
And  thus  when  bitterest  tears  are  shed. 
And  the  heavy  hours  are  dark  with  dread, 
Brightening  the  gloom  of  his  evening  sky 
Shall  the  sunlight  stream  on  his  achmg  eye. 
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PASSAGES  FROM  JEAN  PAUL. 


I. 


Nothing  so  moves  man  as  the  look  of  pardon.  Our  weaknesses  are 
not  purchased  too  dear  by  the  hour  of  their  forgiveness,  and  the  angel 
who  feels  no  resentment  must  envy  the  man  who  overcomes  it.  When 
thou  forgivest,  the  man  who  wounds  thy  heart  is  like  the  sea-worm 
that  perforates  the  oyster-shell,  which  closes  up  the  wound  with  pearls. 


II. 


The  joy  of  sensitive  men  is  modest  They  show  their  wounds  more 
readily  than  their  raptures,  because  they  do, not  think  both  are  deserved, 
or  they  show  both  from  behind  the  veil  of  a  tear. 


III. 


When  a  man  remains  modest  not  by  praise  but  by  censure,  then  is 
he  truly  modest 


IT. 


Begin  the  cultivation  of  thy  heart,  not  with  the  improvement  of  thy 
noble  propensities,  but  with  the  bridling  of  thy  perverse  inclinations. 
When  once  the  weeds  are  withered  or  plucked  up,  then  will  the  noble 
flower  raise  its  head  and  grow  luxuriantly. 


▼. 


One  learns  silence  best  among  those  who  have  none,  and  talkative- 
ness best  among  those  who  are  silent 


▼X. 


In  our  age  the  decrease  of  stoicism  and  the  increase  of  egotism  are 
about  equal.  The  stoic  covers  his  treasures  and  buds  with  ice,  the 
other  is  ice  itself.  So  in  physics ;  the  mountains  decrease  while  the 
glaciers  increase. 


TII. 


When  one  does  not  hold  still  at  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  of  fortune, 
the  sting  tears  out  and  remains  behind. 


Till. 


Sorrowful  Earth,  which  three  or  four  great  men  can  make  better  or 
desolate !  Thou  art  a  real  theatre.  In  the  foreground  are  several 
fighting  actors  and  linen  tents,  while  the  painted  soldiers  and  tents 
crowd  the  back-ground. 


IZ. 


States  like  diamonds  when  they  have  defects  are  divided  into 
smaller ;  and  men  in  great  states  and  bees  in  great  hives  lose  their 
courage  and  vigor,  if  they  affix  small  lands  to  other  small  lands,  like 
one  colony-hive  to  another. 
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z. 


Man  thinks  his  own  affliction  is  that  of  humanity,  as  bees  estimate 
the  weather  by  the  dryness  of  their  hive,  and  although  the  sun  shines, 
do  not  venture  out  for  fejir  of  the  rain.. 


ZI. 


To  man  as  to  books  there  are  before  and  behind  two  white  empty 
covers  —  childhood  and  old  age. 


ZII. 


Memory  is  the  only  paradise  from  which  we  cannot  be  expelled. 
Even  our  first  parents  were  not  banished  thence. 


ZIII. 


Virtue  itself  gives  no  consolation  when  thou  hast  lost  a  friend;  and 
the  noble  heart  that  friendship  has  pierced  bleeds  mortally,  and  all  the 
balm  of  love  cannot  staunch  it. 


ZIT. 


If  thou  hast  completely  separated  from  a  friend,  give  him — not  only 
out  of  philanthropy  but  out  of  hallowed  reverence  for  departed  friend- 
ship—  no  token,  no  leaf,  and  if  it  be  possible,  not  a  moment  of  thy 
f>resence ;  because  the  mementos  of  former  attachment  will  but  use- 
essly  revive  the  pains  of  the  breach.  Man  bears  much  easier  the  cold 
presence  of  an  alienated  lover  than  that  of  an  alienated  friend ;  for  a 
lover  can  easily  be  replaced  by  others,  but  a  friend  never. 


ZT. 


One  seldom  knows  those  who  are  happiest.  The  gentle  zephyr  of 
purest  joy  moves  no  metallic  anemoscope,  nor  announces  its  noiseless 
flight  from  echoing  towers. 


ZTI. 


'  Would  that  were  the  only  greatness  upon  the  earth  which  is  inno- 
cent of  evil ! '  we  oflen  exclaim ;  but  the  only '  man  of  this  stamp  was 
long  since  crucified;  and  still  we,  self-flatterers,  give  the  name  of 
greatness  to  princes  and  geniuses  ! 


ZTII. 


A  SLIGHT  affliction  makes  us  beside  ourselves ;  a  great  one  restores 
us.  A  bell  with  a  slight  crack  sounds  dead ;  but  when  the  crack  is 
wider  it  sounds  clear  again. 

*  zTin. 

Evert  friend  is  at  the  same  time  a  sun  and  a  sun-flower ;  he  attracts 
and  he  follows. 

ZIX. 

Sin  and  the  hedge-hog  are  both  born  without  thorns;  but  we  all 
know  how  they  sting  afler  birth.  The  most  wretched  man  is  he  who 
feels  regret  before  the  deed,  and  commits  a  sin  armed  with  teeth  at  the 
birth,  whose  bite  shall  deepen  to  the  wounds  of  conscience's  adder-fangs. 
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XX. 


To  look  out  of  a  window  in  a  city  gives  one  a  humor  for  the  epic ; 
in  a  village  only  for  the  satire  or  the  idyl. 


XXI. 


*  The  griefs  of  wedded  love  unreciprocated,  and  the  griefs  of  divorce, 
remind  us  of  the  teeth  which  pain  us  when  they  come  and  when 
they  go. 

XXII. 

Suns  rest  behind  suns  in  the  remotest  blue,  whose  beams  have 
flown  thousands  of  years  toward  our  little  earth  without  reaching  it. 
But  oh !  thou  milder,  nearer  God  !  Scarce  does  the  human  spirit  open 
its  little  young  eye,  before  thou  shinest  into  it  —  Sun  of  suns  and 
spirits ! 


XXIII. 


Oh  how  immovable  the  bow  of  peace  spans  the  furious  storm  of  the 
water-fall  I  So  God  stands  in  the  heavens,  and  the  stream  of  time  leaps 
and  plunges,  and  above  all  its  billows  hovers  the  bow  of  His  peace. 


BLEEP. 


Holy  Sleep !  They  even  compare  thee  with  Death.  In  one  moment 
thou  pourest  more  oblivion  over  the  troubled  memory  of  afflicted  man 
than  the  watchings  of  the  longest  day.  And  then  thou  coolest  the 
feverish  breast,  and  man  rises  again  fresh  as  the  morning  sun.  Be 
thou  blessed,  Sleep !  until  thy  dreamless  brother  comes,  and  lulls  me 
to  a  softer,  wakeless  repose ! 

FL0WEB8    ON    THE    OOFFIM    OF    A    MA.IDEN. 

Strew  only  flowers  upon  it,  ye  blooming  companions !  Formerly 
ye  brought  her  flowers  on  the  feast-day  of  her  birth.  Now  you  cele- 
brate* a  greater  festival ;  for  the  bier  is  the  cradle  of  heaven. 

A    ROSE    WITHERED    IK    THE    BUN. 

Pale  withered  rose !  the  sun  gave  thee  thy  color ;  the  glowing  orb 
has  taken  it  again.  Thou  art  like  us.  If  the  God  who  gave  the  human 
cheeks  their  glow  comes  down  nearer  and  warmer  to  us,  they  also 
grow  pale,  and  the  man  either  dies  or  is  transported. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 

It  veils  itself  well ;  but  it  shows  to  the  world  her  dead,  her  battle- 
fields and  places  of  slaughter,  and  her  new  streams  that  flow  with 
commingled  blood  and  tears.  So  in  Rome  the  brotherhood  of  the 
departed  go  muffled  in  white,  while  they  carry  the  dead  uncovered,  and 
the  mid-day  sun  shines  upon  the  cold  blind  countenance. 
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TteE    OAK    FOREST. 


'  Fell  not  my  sacred  oaks^  O  prince ! '  said  the  Dryad.  '  I  shall 
punish  thee  sorely ! '  but  he  cut  them  down.  After  many  years  the 
prince  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  He  looked  on  the  execution-block 
and  exclaimed :    '  It  is  oak.' 


IflSAPPBEHENeiON    ABOUT    ICEN    OF    OREAT    DEEDS. 

They  stand  raised  in  the  ether-blue  of  time  like  mountains ;  but 
even  on  that  account  every  thing  which  flies  up  to  them  from  the  mul- 
titude is  reckoned  as  theirs.  So  the  high  mountains  appear  to  smoke; 
but  the  appearance  comes  from  the  clouds  that  are  drawn  up  and  float 
around  them.     It  is  only  the  abyss  that  is  foggy,  and  not  the  mountain. 

THE     OENinS    AND    THE    PRINCE. 

The  people  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  both  at  two  periods  of 
their  lives,  when  they  commence  and  when  they  end  their  reigns. 
On  their  coronation  and  funeral  days  are  they  the  most  warmly  eulo- 
gized. So  a  star  sparkles  twice  most  brilliantly,  at  its  rising  and 
setting ;  but  the  sun  and  every  star  appear  smaller  at  their  zenith,  when 
they  shed  down  their  richest  light  over  the  earth. 


HUMAN    JOT. 

The  pine-apple  always  ripens  between  two  thistles ;  but  our  thorny 
present  ripens  between  two  pine-apples — memory  and  hope. 


OLD    MEN. 

Their  shadows  are  indeed  long,  and  their  evening  sun  lies  cold  upon 
the  earth ;  but  they  point  toward  the  morning. 


THE    FAIREST    CHRISTIAN. 

Think  you  that  the  soul  of  woman  who  suffers  much,  but  looks  up 
with  unshaken  confidence  in  God  ;  who  though  weeping  and  bleeding 
ever  seems  the  picture  of  joy  before  men,  and  is  neither  shaken  nor 
darkened  by  the  rough  storms  of  life ;  think  you  she  has  any  where 
her  emblem  ?  In  the  heavens  there  stands  the  rainbow.  The  clouds 
and  the  winds  shake  it  not ;  but  it  is  radiant  in  the  sun-light,  and  its 
drops  glitter  as  it  reposes  on  the  sky  like  the  sparkling  morning  dew  of 
a  summer  day. 

SHARP-SIGHTED    UNBELIEVERS. 

Thet  direct  their  eyes  with  the  telescope  toward  heaven,  but  it  is 
dark  and  empty,  and  its  solitudes  immeasurable.  O  perverted  ones ! 
je  are  wrong ;  ye  hold  the  telescc^  inverted. 
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TBX    BUN-7L0WEB    AMD    THE    KIOHT    VIOLET. 

'  Br  day/  said  the  full-blown  Sun-flower,  '  Apollo  shines,  and  I 
spread  myself  out.  He  wanders  over  the  world,  and  I  follow  after  him.' 
'  By  night,'  said  the  Violet, '  I  am  lowly  and  hidden,  and  bloom  in  the 
short  night;  but  when  Phoebus  shines  on  me,  then  am  I  seen  and 
plucked,  and  die  on  the  breast  of  beauty.' 


TEX  FL0WEB8  AND  TEE  LEAVES. 


▲  V     ▲POZ.OaDB. 


When  the  Flowers  withered  in  May,  and  pale  and  wan  lay  upon  the 
earth,  the  Leaves  exclaimed  :  '  What  frail,  useless  things !  Scarce  born, 
and  they  sink  into  the  earth !  But  we,  the  longer  we  remain  in  the 
summer  heat,  grow  broader  and  smoother  and  fairer,  and  after  a  life  of 
many  months,  when  we  have  brought  forth  and  given  earth  the  finest 
fruits,  then  with  variegated  colors  and  amid  the  cannon-thunder  of  the 
storm,  sink  to  rest.'  But  the  fallen  Flowers  rejoined  :  '  We  have  indeed 
perished,  but  not  before  we  had  given  birth  to  the  fruits.' 

Ye  silent,  unobserved,  or  soon-forgotten  ones  amid  the  common 
walks  of  life,  in  the  counting-room ;  ye  little  esteemed  masters  of  the 
school-room;  ye  noble  benefactors  without  name  in  history  ;  and  ye 
unknown  mothers !  despond  not  at  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  royalty,  or 
the  triumphal  arches  reared  o'er  the  entombed  victims  of  the  battle- 
field —  despond  not  1     Ye  are  the  flowers  ! 


THE    WANDEBINO    AUBORA. 


When  man  for  the  first  time  saw  the  morning  light  breaking  in  the 
heavens,  he  took  it  for  the  sun,  and  exclaimed  >  'Hail,  thou  rose-robed 
Phoebus  upon  thy  flaming  car ! '  But  soon  the  Sun-god  himself  arose  out 
of  the  rose-bushes,  and  before  the  long  flash  of  day  the  morning  roses 
of  Aurora  faded. 

But  when  it  was  evening,  and  Apollo's  car  descended  into  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  and  nothing  remained  in  the  heavens  but  Aurora's 
chariot  full  of  roses,  then  man  recurred  to  the  error  of  the  morning, 
and  said :  '  I  know  thee  now,  beautiful  spring  of  the  heavens !  Thou 
art  the  harbinorer  of  the  sun,  but  not  the  sun  himself.'  And  he  waited 
for  the  sun,  and  thought  the  evening-star  was  the  star  of  morning,  and 
the  evening  breeze  the  breath  of  morning. 

But  he  waited  in  vain.  The  star  of  Love  did  not  ascend  higher, 
but  sank  from  cloud  to  cloud.  The  rosy  chariot  but  just  overtopped 
the  ocean  with  a  few  pale  buds,  and  swept  down  behind  the  earth, 
wading  deep  and  sinking  to  cold  midnight.  Death-chills  breathed  up 
from  her.  '  Now  I  know  thee  for  a  robber  of  the  dead ! '  said  Man : 
'Thou  drivest  PhoBbas  the  beautiful  youth  before  thee,  through  the 
ocean  down  to  dark  Orcus ! '  Weary  and  disheartened  man  closed  his 
dark  eye. 
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Awake !  dreamer !  and  see  in  the  blooming  morning-heavens  Aurora 
moving  through  her  fields  of  roses,  and  the  immortal  youth  Apollo 
striding  behind  her,  with  his  hand  full  of  the  morning  light ! 

And  awake  1  thou  deeper  dreamer !  who  watchest  the  Aurora 
of  human  history  in  the  west,  and  mistakest  the  evening  twilight  for 
the  morning,  and  expectest  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  and  then  art  dis- 
couraged because  it  moves  concealed  around  the  north.  Awake !  for  it 
comes  again  to  its  morning,  and  every  time  to  a  longer  day. 


».   T. 


BONG      OF      THE      TE-TOTALLER. 


I. 

Lit  others  praise  the  ruby  bright 

In  the  red  wine's  sparkling  glow. 
Dearer  to  me  is  the  diamond  light 
Of  the  fountain's  clearer  flow  : 
The  feet  of  earthly  men  have  trod 

The  juice  from  the  bleeding  vine. 
But  tile  stream  comes  pure  from  the  hand  of  GoD 
To  fill  this  cup  of  mine. 

Then  give  me  the  cup  of  cold  water ! 
The  clear,  sweet  cup  of  cold  water; 
For  his  arm  is  strong,  though  his  toil  be  long, 
Who  drinks  but  the  clear  cold  water. 

II. 

The  dew-drop  lies  in  the  floweret's  cap, 

How  rich  is  its  perfume  now ! 
And  the  fainting  Earth  with  joy  looks  op. 
When  Heaven  sheds  rain  on  her  brow  : 
The  brook  goes  forth  with  a  pleasant  voice 

To  gladden  the  vale  along, 
And  the  bending  trees  on  her  banks  rejoice. 
To  hear  her  quiet  song : 

Then  give  me  the  cup  of  cold  water ! 
The  clear,  sweet  cnp  of  cold  water  ; 
For  bright  is  his  eye,  and  his  spirit  high, 
Who  drinks  but  the  clear  cold  water  ! 

III. 

The  lark  soars  up  with  a  lighter  strain 

When  the  wave  has  washed  her  wing, 

And  the  stedd  flings  back  his  *  thundering  mane ' 

In  might  of  the  crystal  spring: 

This  was  the  drink  of  Paradise, 

Ere  blight  on  her  beauty  fell, 

And  the  buried  streams  of  her  gladness  rise 

In  every  moss-grown  well : 

Then  here  's  to  the  cup  of  cold  water! 

The  pure,  sweet  cup  of  cold  water; 

For  Nature  gives  to  all  that  lives 

But  a  drink  of  the  clear  cold  water. 
PkOaddphM,  March,  1842.  Gsoaas  W.  Bbthukk. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


A  COURSK  OF  LeCTVRE9  ON  THK  DoCTRt5E»  OF  THE  NeW-JeRU8ALEM  ChURCH,  BB 

revealed  in  the  Theological  Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenboro.  BjB.  F.  Bar- 
ret, Pastor  of  the  First  Society  of  Uie  New- Jerusalem  Church  in  New-Tork. 
In  one  yolume.  pp.  443.  New- York :  John  Allen,  at  the  Office  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker :    Samuel  Colman,  14  John-street. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years,  as  we  gather  from  the  volume  before  us,  have 
elapsed  since  Swedenboro  began  to  write ;  and  although  the  world  has  ever  since 
been  steadily  advancing  in  knowledge,  it  is  alleged  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  his 
writings  were  ziever  so  much  sought  ailer  nor  so  widely  read  at  home  and  abroad 
as  at  the  present  moment.  New  editions  of  his  works  are  in  constant  progress  of 
publication,  to  satisfy  a  continually  increasing  demand ;  and  men  of  piety  and 
learning  *  are  known  to  read  them  extensively,  and  to  take  from  them  the  very 
truths  which  gain  for  them  their  chief  glory.'  We  propose  therefore  to  devote 
a  liberal  space  in  this  department  to  a  sketch  of  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the 
'  New- Jerusalem  Church.'  Emanuel  Swedenboro,  the  son  of  an  eminently 
learned  and  pious  Swedish  bishop,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1688.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  celebrated  university  of  Upsal,  and  was  even  in  youth  remarkable  for 
his  attainments  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural  history,  chemistry  and  anatomy, 
and  for  his  familiarity  with  the  chief  tongues  of  Europe  and  the  East.  When 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  published  a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  of  which  a  late 
edition  was  favorably  reviewed  in  the  July  number  of  Heraud's  London  Monthly 
Magazine.  His  next  important  writings  were  his  *  Philosophical  and  Mineral 
Works,'  *  The  Animal  Kingdom,'  and  *  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,'  in 
Latin,  which  were  published  at  Dresden,  Leipsic,  London  and  Amsterdam,  and 
which  immediately  secured,  by  their  profundity  and  comprehensiveness,  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  scienti6c  world.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  he 
was  appointed  by  the  famous  Charles  the  Twelfth  Assessor  Extraordinary  of  the 
Board  of  Mines,  a  very  important  office  in  Sweden,  whose  metals  are  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  national  wealth.  In  1719  he  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica, 
and  took  his  seat  thereailer  as  a  member  of  the  Diet  of  Sweden.,  In  1724  he  was 
offered  a  professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  which  he 
declined.  In  1729  he  was  by  invitation  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  *,  and  was  appointed  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1734.  Such  in  short  was  his  reputa- 
tion for  talents  and  for  learning,  that  he  was  honored  with  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  the  royal  family  and  principal  persons  of  his  own' country,  while  his 
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acquaintance  and  correspondence  were  ea^^rly  loiight  by  the  moat  diatingaiahed 
acientific  men  of  the  age ;  among  them  Kaitt,  Wolff,  Flambtxad,  Delahirk, 
and  Varignah.  Nor  waa  his  moral  character  inferior  to  his  intellectual.  His  oon> 
duct  waa  regulated  by  the  four  following  rules,  which  were  frequently  found  inter- 
apereed  among  hia  manuacripts :  i.  To  read  ollen  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of 
the  Lord.  ii.  To  aubmit  every  thing  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  iii.  To 
observe  in  every  thing  a  propriety  of  behavior,  and  always  to  keep  the  conscience 
clear,  iv.  To  discharge  with  fidelity  the  functiona  of  hia  employment  and  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  to  render  himaelf  in  all  things  useful  to  society. 

Count  Ahdrxw  Van  Hopksit,  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  who  was  himaelf 
eminent  for  talent  and  virtue,  aays  of  Bwbdknboro:  ^I  have  been  intimate  with 
him  for  two-and-forty  years,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  known  any  man  of 
more  uniformly  virtuous  character.  Always  contented,  never  fretful  or  morose, 
although  throughout  his  life  his  soul  was  occupied  with  sublime  thoughts  and  specu- 
lations. He  waa  a  true  philosopher,  and  lived  like  one.  He  waa  giiled  with  a  moat 
happy  genius,  and  a  fitness  for  every  science,  which  made  him  shine  in  all  thoae 
he  embraced.  He  waa  without  contradiction  probably  the  moat  learned  man  in  my 
country.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  great  poet.  1  have  in  my  possession  some  rem- 
nants of  his  Latin  poetry,  which  Ovid  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  own.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  waa  an  able  and  profound 
mathematician.  If  he  had  remained  in  his  office  his  merits  and  talenta  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the  highest  dignity.  He  possessed  a  sound  judgment  upon  all 
occasions;  he  saw  every  thing  clearly,  and  expreased  himself  well  on  every  subject. 
The  most  solid  memorials,  and  best  penned,  at  the  Diet  of  1751,  on  mattera  of 
finance,  were  presented  by  him.' 

Such  waa  Emanuel  Swedxnboro,  and  auch  his  character  and  qoalificationa, 
when  in  1743  *  he  waa  chosen  by  the  Lord  aa  the  instrument  by'  which  a  new 
dispensation  of  divine  truth  waa  to  be  communicated  to  mankind,  and  a  new  choich 
founded  upon  earth,  in  fulfilment  of  the  propheciea  in  Revelationa,  which  foietell 
the  descent  fi-om  heaven  of  the  New  Jeruaalem.'  We  shall  endeavor  in  a  second 
notice  of  the  volume  before  us  to  present  a  brief  but  clear  aynopaia  of  the  more 
prominent  doctrines  of  the  church  founded  by  this  great  and  good  man. 


An  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition,  with  a  complete  Course  of  Exer- 
cises, illustrative  of  all  the  important  principles  of  Latin  Syntax.  By  CaARLxa 
Anthon,  LL.  D.    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Wx  have  many  times  before  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Antbon's  series  of 
school  classics,  as  deserving  of  especial  commendation,  and  as  an  honor  to  the  litera- 
ture of  America.  This  series  has  already  — so  great  is  the  diligence  of  this  unwea- 
ried scholar  —  extended  to  a  considerable  number  of  works,  all  certainly  superior 
in  method,  clearness  and  correctness  to  any  former  school-books ;  and  some,  espe- 
cially the  Greek  Prosody,  as  new  as  they  were  greatly  needed.  Another  of  these 
excellent  little  books  now  lies  before  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  Second  Part  of  the  Latin 
Grammar,  or  introduction  to  the  composition  of  Latin  Prose.  There  is  nothing  of 
which  we  are  aware  particularly  new  or  original  in  the  plan  of  this  work ;  but  like 
all  Professor  Anthon*8  classics,  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  previous  books 
of  exercise,  in  clearness  of  arrangement,  precision  of  language,  conciseness  and 
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eoDsiBtencj.  We  can  testify  indeed  with  confidence  to  its  gtetX  Buperiority.  The 
mleB  of  Latin  Syntax  are  laid  down  vexy  clearly ;  bo  much  bo  that  the  youngest 
intellect  can  arrive  readily  at  their  true  Benae.  All  the  rules  on  one  subject  are  so 
arranged  as  to  appear  to  spring  as  it  were  each  fiom  itB  last  predecessor,  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence.  The  exercises  appear  to  be  admirably  chosen,  from 
pure  and  strictly  classical  authors,  increasing  in  length  and  difficulty  as  the  work 
advances,  and  constituting  on  the  whole  a  very  perfect  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  high  degree  both  of  accuracy  and  perfection  in  the  composition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. It  will  speedily  be  followed  we  learn  by  a  similar  work  on  the  art  of  writ- 
ing Greek ;  and  with  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  instantly  reprinted  and  adopted  in 
the  schools  of  England.  The  paper,  typography,  and  other  externals,  are  worthy 
of  the  prcBB  from  which  it  emanates.  We  mention  this  because  the  externals  of 
school-books  are  with  some  publishers  a  matter  of  small  consideration. 


Tecumseh  :    OR  the  West  Thirtt  Tears  Sivcx.    By  George  H.  Colton.    In 
one  volume.    New- York  :    Wilet  and  Putnam. 

Wx  alluded  in  a  late  number  to  the  elaborate  and  finished  production  before 
us.  We  had  read  portions  of  it  in  manuscript,  and  are  glad  at  length  to  hail  its 
appearance  in  a  volume  whose  beauty  of  execution  must  needs  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious.  We  hazard  little  in  saying  that  *'  Tecumseh '  is  no  common  nor  ephe- 
meral eflfort  Essentially  national  in  its  design  and  spirit,  embtacing  a  field  hitherto 
nntrodden  as  we  believe  by  fiction  of  any  kind,  and  filled  as  it  is  with  graphic 
description  and  pathetic  sentiment,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  American  literature  and  the  American  public  at  large.  We  propose 
at  present  to  aflford  the  reader  a  ^asty  outline  of  the  poem,  and  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  first  three  cantos,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the  remainder 
for  a  subsequent  number.  It  has  evidently  been  our  author's  principal  aim  to  give 
a  full  view  of  the  wrongs,  the  struggles  and  the  mournful  decay  of  the  Indian  race. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  wisely  chosen  a  period  of  time  so  late  as  to  leave  all  their 
history  in  the  back-ground,  and  a  hero  embodying  in  himself  all  the  sorrowful  and 
indigrnant  feelings  of  his  race  and  name.  This  period  is  the  last  war,  and  this  hero 
Tecumseh  —  by  all  accounts  a  great  and  noble  character.  All  the  incidents,  how- 
ever, connected  with  his  plans  and  efforts  are  effectively  woven  into  an  affecting 
story  of  love,  danger  and  suffering — in  itself  sufficient  to  command  the  reader's 
interest  It  is  that  of  a  maiden,  through  the  villany  of  a  white  man  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians,  while  her  family  are  slain  and  carried,  first  into  the  prairies  and 
afterward  along  the  northern  lakes.  The  pursuit  of  the  lover  in  quest  of  her 
forms  the  ground-work  of  the  whole.  The  time  is  nearly  two  years,  extending 
from  Tecumseh's  great  tour  to  consolidate  the  Indian  league  until  his  death  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  West,  then  an  utter  wilderness 
from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Superior,  and  though  covering  so  great  a  space,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  skilfully  connected.  The  regular  characters  are  eight,  of  whom  the 
boldest  and  perhaps  the  most  natural  is  Ken-hat-ta-wa,  Tecumseh's  mortal  foe; 
while  his  daughter  Omeena  is  Tecumseh's  inamorata.  This  peculiar  relation  forms 
in  our  opinion  the  great  charm  of  the  poem.  But  we  must  permit  the  author  to 
speak  for  himself.    The  lines  introductory  to  the  several  cantos  are  in  the  Spen- 
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aeri&n  meMure ;  and  to  our  conception  they  are  among  the  finest  paaiages  in  the 
▼oiume.    The  poem  opena  aa  foUowi : 


*  Mt  Country !  if,  unknown  to  fame,  I  dare 
Amid  the  jfatbering  year*  my  voice  upruiae 
For  thee  or  thine  in  other  tones  than  prayer. 
Waking  lons-ailent  musinfn  into  praise 
Of  thee  ana  of  thy  f  lories,  let  thy  grace 
Accord  me  pardon  ;  since  no  master  hand 
Thy  mighty  themes  on  loftier  lyre  essays, 
Which,  treasured  long  in  thought,  my  mind  ex- 
pand 
And  burn  into  my  soul,  O  thou,  my  natJTO  land ! 


'  What  though  no  tower  ita  ruined  form  uprcan. 
Nor  blazoned  heraldry,  nor  pictured  hall. 
Awake  the  *  memories  of  a  thousand  yean  i ' 
Yet  may  we  many  a  gloiloua  scene  reeaJI. 
And  deeds  long  cneriithed  in  the  heaits  ot  all 
Who  hail  thee  mother  ;  yet  from  mountain  gray 
And  forest  green  primeval  shadows  fall 
O'er  lake  and  plain.    The  journeying  stars  aor- 
vey 
No  lovelier  realm  than  thine,  free-bora  Hesperia ! ' 


The  body  of  the  poem  if  in  the  octo-syllabic  of  Scott,  save  that  it  is  varied,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  decided  effect,  by  a  couplet  of  ten  syllables  at  the  close  of  a 
scene.    The  beginning  is  very  impressive  : 


*  A  few  ^ears  gone,  the  western  star 

On  his  lone  evening  watch  surveyed 
Through  all  his  silent  reii^n  afar 

But  one  interminable  shade. 
From  precipice  and  mountain  orown 
And  tangled  forest  darkling  thrown  ; 
Save  where  the  blue  lakes,  inland  seas, 
Kissed  lightly  by  the  creeping  brecie, 
His  beams,  faieyond  unnumbered  isles, 
Glanced  quivering  o'er  their  dimpling  imilet ; 
Or  where,  no  tree  or  summit  seen, 
Unbrokenly  a  sea  of  green. 
That  wild  low  shores  eternal  laved. 
The  prairie's  billowy  verdure  waved. 

Nor  ever  might  a  sound  be  heard 
8a ve  warbling  of  the  wild- wood  bird. 


Or  some  lone  streamlet's  sullen  dash 
In  the  deep  forest,  or  the  crash 
Of  ruined  rock,  chance-hurled  from  higii. 
Or  swarthy  Indian's  battle>cry, 
Whooped  for  revenge  or  victoiy. 

*  And  through  this  wilderness  of  green. 
Low  banks  or  beetling  rocks  between. 
Thro'  rough  and  smooth,  thro'  fair  and  wild. 

The  still  strange  scenery  of  a  dream, 
By  its  enchanting  power  beguiled. 
Birth  of  the  rock,  the  mountain's  child, 

Th'  Ohio  roUea  his  sleeplesa  stream. 
From  mom  till  evening,  day  by  day 
Urging  his  solitary  way. 
No  nouler  stream  did  ever  glide 
From  fountain  head  to  Ocean's  tide ! ' 


The  first  scene  opens  at  sunset  on  this  lordly  river,  with  an  Indian  standing  with 
three  scalps  in  his  belt.  These  are  from  the  murdered  family  of  the  heroine,  and 
this  chief  is  Ken-hat-ta-wa.    Is  not  this  description  admirable  ? 


*  The  beaded  moccasins  he  wore 
Were  redder  dyed  in  crimson  gore  ; 
The  eagle's  feather  in  his  hair  — 
Drops  of  the  bloody  rain  were  there ; 
And  on  his  wampum  belt  arrayed 
Three  scalps,  saa  trophies !  were  displayed ; 
An  aged  man's  —  the  shrivelled  skin 
Still  showed  a  few  locks  white  and  thin. 
A  woman's  next — the  tresses  gray 


Upon  his  thigh  dishevelled  lay ; 
And  third,  of  all  the  aaddeat  si^, 
A  chili's  fair  curls  in  amber  light 
Hung  trembling  to  the  breexe  of  night. 
The  sof\  wind  shakes  their  dewy  wroath- 
Alas  !  't  is  not  a  mother's  breath  ! 
A  beam  of  li^t  upon  them  lies  — > 
It  ia  not  for  a  mother's  eyes ! ' 


As  the  night  comes  on,  he  brings  the  captive  girl  from  a  cave,  thrusts  her  into  his 
canoe,  and  with  his  young  brother  and  a  wretch  named  Ds  Vers  descends  the 
river,  where  its  banks  are  lolly  with  rocks  and  forests.  The  moon  rises,  and  the 
scenery  is  delightfully  picturesque.  The  anapestic  measure,  which  is  utterly 
worthless  for  powerful  description,  is  admirably  fitted  for  an  hour  like  this : 


<  Oh  !  sofrlv  and  silently  glides  the  boat, 
An  a  clouQ  on  the  bosom  of  heaven  afloat, 
Whichjfair  Daughter  of  Ocean !  hath  risen  in  air, 
And  sails  o'er  as  boundless  an  ocean  there, 
While  she  seeketh  aftr  a  home  of  rest. 
Than  the  stormy  place  of  her  birth  more  bleat ! 
The  stars  are  out  in  the  silent  sky. 
Mute  sentinels  of  Eternity  ; 
And  low-voiced  winds  are  hovering  around 
On  their  viewless  wings,  with  a  sptrit-sound. 
And  the  moon  hath  climbed  with  a  pensive  pace 
And  ever  a  sweet  but  mournful  grace. 
To  behold  from  high  heaven's  loveliest  daughter. 
Her  pale,  fair  face  in  the  glassy  water  \ 
Which,  rar  in  the  mirrored  world  below, 
Allureth  the  ^azer  thither  to  go, 
Aa  often  he  pineth  from  earUi  to  fly. 


And  dwell  in  her  brighter  home  on  high. 

But  now  riie  looks  down  from  her  cold  whitn 

throne 
On  a  face  as  lovely  and  pale  ai  her  own  ; 
For  with  sorrow  and  weariness,  ceasing  to  weep, 
The  maiden  hath  sunk  to  a  troubled  sleep. 
O'er  bosom  and  forehead  doth  fitfully  gleam 
The  changing  light  of  a  changing  dream  ; 
As  now  on  her  cheek  a  soft  smile  plays, 
Till  a  burning  blush  drinks  up  ita  rays. 

And  her  lips  half  utter  a  much-loved  name  ; 

Then  an  ashy  hue  for  the  flush  of  flame. 
And  a  tear  thro'  her  closed  eye  slowly  stray** 
O  who  is  this  fairer  than  heavenly  visi<m. 
Ideal  seen,  or  in  dreams  eljrsian, 
Thus  breathlessly  borne  on  her  noiseless  way, 
like  a  apirit  paasing  from  earth**  decay  ! ' 
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The  author  now  proceeds  to  give  the  preyious  history  of  his  heroine.  Scorned 
by  the  girl,  then  Hying  by  the  sweet  Connecticut,  De  Vers  had  found  means  to 
beggar  her  father.  He  remoyes  to  the  West.  The  following  eulogium  upon  the 
Pioneers  is  not  more  just  than  beautiful : 


'  The  noble,  dauntless  Pioneer*, 

Journey iD|^  afar  new  bomea  to  raiie 
In  the  lone  wooda  with  toil  and  tean. 
Meeting  with  faith  the  coming  yean, 

Tbeiri  be  the  highest  meed  of  praiae ! 
He  who  with  coat  and  care  and  toil 
Hath  reared  the  vaat  enduring  pile  ) 
He  who  hath  crossed  the  ocean  foam, 
Stranse  landa  for  science'  sake  to  roam ; 
He  who  in  danger  and  in  death 
Hath  faced  the  apear,  the  cannon'a  breath, 
Or  borne  the  dungeon  and  the  chain, 
Hia  country'a  rights  to  save  or  gain  ; 
He  who  amid  the  atorms  of  atate 
Hath  Bwayod  the  trembling  acales  of  Fate 
For  her  and  Freedom,  heeding  nought 
The  acorn  of  hatred,  sold  or  lM>U£ht  — • 
Are  Bttch  not  glorioaa  f    Yet  O  deem 

Their  being  less  heroical : 
For  mingling  with  it  comes  the  dream 

And  hope  of  Fame's  bright  coronal : 


They  tee  the  light  of  ^eara  to  voma 
Streaming  around  their  ailent  tomb '. 
But  thoae  who  leave  the  homea  of  love 
And  paas,  by  many  a  long  remove. 
Through  the  deep  wilderneaa.  to  rear 
In  voiceleas  suffering  and  in  tear 
Not  for  themselves  a  resting  j^aee  -^ 
Their  hope  is  only  for  their  race. 
For  whom  their  lives  of  pain  are  givan  ; 
Their  lisht  to  cheer  is  lieht  from  Heaves ; 
Nor  look  they,  save  to  Uod,  at  last 
For  life 'a  reward  when  life  is  past ; 
But  lay  them  down  with  years  oppretaed. 
Beneath  the  patriarch  woods  to  reat. 
Without  a  thought  Fame's  wandering  wiof 
One  plume  upon  their  graves  shall  fling : 
Thus  noiseless  in  their  death  aa  birth. 
The  best  bravo  heroes  of  the  earth ! 
While  roll  thy  rivera,  apreada  thy  aky, 
Or  rise  thv  lifted  mountains  high. 
Heaperia !  guard  their  memory ! ' 


The  murder  of  the  famUy  and  the  captiyity  of  the  girl  are  the  itill  farther  fruits 
of  the  yillain's  reyenge.  As  they  float  down  the  riyer,  the  young  Indian  is  shot  by 
the  pursuing  lover.  On  this  incident  turns  the  course  of  the  poem*  The  conyersa- 
tion  between  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  canto  is 
replete  with  mournful  interest.  Those  portions  relating  to  the  wrongs  of  the  red- 
man  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  best  of  the  poem.  Our  limits  forbid  long  extracts ; 
but  the  following  quiet  picture  of  an  Indian  prairie-camp  deseryes  to  be  cited : 


*  A  motley  acene  the  camp  displayed. 
Their  aimple  wigwams,  loosely  made 
Of  akina  and  bark,  and  rudely  graced 

With  aylvan  honors  of  the  chase. 
At  Bcattered  intervals  wore  placed 

Beneath  majestic  trees  —  the  race 
Of  other  years  ;  while  statelier  reared 
Alone  and  in  their  midst  appeared 
The  lodge  of  council,  honored  moat, 
Yet  unadorned  with  care  or  cost. 
Their  beaded  leggina  cloaely  bound. 
Their  blankets  wreathed  their  loins  aromod. 
Whence  rose  each  nock  and  brawny  breaat 
Like  bust  of  bronze  with  tuflcd  crest ; 
Around,  the  forest-lords  were  seen, 
Borne  old,  with  grave  and  guarded  mien 
High  converse  holding  in  the  shade  j 
Borne  idly  on  the  green  turf  laid. 
Or,  girt  with  arms  of  varied  name. 
Repairing  them  for  atrife  or  game ; 
Their  dusky  wives,  from  birth  the  while 
Inured  to  care  ijnd  silent  toil, 
Prepared  the  venison's  savory  food 
And  yellow  com,  in  sullen  mood ; 


Or  sweetly  to  their  infante  tiing, 
Lightly  in  wicker-cradles  swung 
Upon  the  breeze-rocked  boughs ;  is  play 
Lithe  urchins  did  their  skill  essay. 
Beneath  some  chicPa  approving  eye. 
To  launch  the  feathered  arrow  high. 
The  hatchet  hurl,  or  through  thd>air 
Bend  the  abrill  whoop  ;  half  robed  or  bare. 
The  youth  would  act  war's  mimio  game. 
Or  strive  their  wild-bom  steeds  to  tame, 
Perchance  their  captives  scarce  a  day ; 
Themselves  untamed  and  wild  aa  they. 

And  sat  beneath  the  green  leaves  fading 
Young  maids,  their  cneckered  baskets  braid- 
ing, 
Whose  merry  laugh  or  ailvery  call 
Of\  rang  most  awcct  and  musical. 
Whose  glancing  black  eyes  often  stole 
To  view  the  worshipped  of  their  aoul : 
And  ever  in  th'  invisible  breeze 
Waved  solemnly  those  tall  old  treea. 
And  fleecy  clouds,  aliove  the  prairies  nying,  * 
Led  the  light  shadows,  chasing,  chased  ana  dying. ^ 


We  should  be  glad  to  quote  the  scene  where  the  heroine  is  about  to  be  put  to 
death,  when  her  loyer  is  led  in  captiye  to  take  her  place ;  but  our  limits  forbid. 
Afler  years  of  absence,  that  meeting  of  one  wild  moment  in  so  strange  a  place  is 
touchingly  drawn.  The  loyer  escapes  from  the  gauntlet ;  and  there  ensues  a  fearful 
race  for  life.  This  and  the  Isurning  prairie  with  which  it  is  connected  are 
wrought  out  wi4h  great  power.  The  third  canto  opens  with  three  fine  Spense  rian 
stanzas,  and  is  mostly  taken  up  with  Tecumskh's  great  tour  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  northern  lakes.  The  whole  of  this 
journey  is  equal  to  any  part  of  the  poem  ;  and  no  extracts  can  do  it  justice.  At 
TOL.    ZIX.  48 
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the  end  eomei  the  wildest  gcene  of  all — the  buriUDg  by  night  of  an  Indian  by  the 
Prophet,  TxcvMsxu's  brother. 

We  shall,  as  we  have  said,  again  revert  to  thia  volume ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
if  our  metropolitan  readers  cannot  even  4n  these  times*  expend  one  poor  dollar 
for  such  a  book,  we  must  say  with  Doo berry,  they  axe  *  not  the  men  we  took 
them  to  be.* 


Travels  in  Europe  awd  the  East.  By  Valehtine  Mott,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Univenuty  of  New- York,  Professor  of  Surgery,  etc., 
etc.    In  one  volume,   pp.  4^.    New-Tork  :  Harper  aito  Brothers. 

UvpRETEHDiifo  and  simple  in  its  narrations,  and  printed  evidently  very  much  aa 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  volume  before  us  may  not  at  first  command 
that  attention  from  the  public  which  its  merits  demand ;  but  having  perused  its 
pages  with  a  pleasure  that  was  not  the  less  because  almost  unexpected,  consider- 
ing the  hackneyed  character  for  the  most  part  of  modem  books  of  travel,  we  can 
confidently  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  containing  much  that  it  entertain- 
ing  and  more  that  is  important  for  the  information  which  it  embodies.  The  tour 
made  by  Dr.  Mott  was  a  very  extensive  one  ;  embracing  Great  Britain,  Ireland^ 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzer- 
land, Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  the  Neapolitan  Dominions,  Malta,  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia  and  Hungary.  These  <  travels '  were  included  in  the  years  1834,  '35,  '36,  '37, 
'38,  '39,  '40  and  '41 ;  interesting  periods  on  various  accounts,  and  especially  so  to 
an  observant  American  traveller.  The  first  portion  of  the  volume,  comprising  the 
themes  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  matters  seldom  dwelt  upon  by  modern 
tourists,  but  which  relate  to  medical  science,  and  to  interesting  details  of  interviews 
with  some  of  the  more  extraordinary  individuals  of  the  writer's  own  profession, 
and  his  visits  to  the  most  celebrated  hospitals  and  medical  schools.  So  many 
extracts  have  been  made  from  this  part  of  the  book,  by  city  and  country  journals, 
that  we  find  our  dog's-ears  a  nullity,  and  all  our  pencilled  passages  anticipated. 
The  greater  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  those  objects 
of  interest  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  and  Turkey,  which  absorb  and 
captivate  all  who  make  a  pilgrimage  thither,  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  a  land 
once  adorned  by  the  most  powerful  and  polished  nations  that  ever  existed.  *  At 
every  step,'  says  our  author, '  some  vast  edifice,  some  shattered  column  or  moulder- 
ing temple,  some  pointed  obelisk  or  towering  pyramid,  furnishes  a  theme  for  firnit- 
ful  meditation,  and  admonishes  us  of  the  transitory  duration  of  human  glory. 
They  foretell  that  the  same  sceptre  of  power  and  of  civilization  which  has  paased 
from  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  from  Cambyses  and  Xerxes,  and  Alexander 
and  Titus,  and  the  Cissars  and  the  Caliphs  —  which  descended  successively  to  the 
Egyptian,  the  Mede,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  and  the  Saracen, 
and  ultimately  into  the  possession  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  —  will  in  all 
probability  continue  its  onward  course  to  this  other  and  American  hemisphere,  to 
whom,  next  to  Western  Europe,  seems  to  be  assigned  the  destiny  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable  and  Divine  light  of  mental 
and  of  moral  culture,  but  which  may  again  depart  from  us  to  be  revived  once  more 
in  that  benighted  Eastern  Asia,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  cradle  of  its  existenoe.' 
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The  *  Introduction '  of  the  author  is  altogether  worthy  a  true-iouled  American.  We 
would  gladly  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
subjoined  extract;  the  more  willingly  that  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  an  acquaintance  with  its  context  in  the  work  whenoe  it  is  taken : 

"  To  mj  own  beloved  country  I  gladly  and  exultingly  return,  with  attaehmenta  tenfold  stronger,  if 
poniblei  to  her  matchless  institntiona,  than  even  those  which  I  felt  pressing  and  crowding  Bround  my 
thottfhts  as  I  lincered  on  the  last  crimaoo  gleams  of  the  twilight,  fading  behind  the  bloe  hills  of  the 
Neveraink,  and  bade  my  native  land  adieu !  1  come  back,  if  possible,  a  still  better  American  than 
when  I  left  j  and.  from  the  comparison  I  have  made  of  the  condition  of  the  populations  of  other 
countries^  feel  still  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  own  republican  form  of  jrov- 
emment  is  infinitely  and  immeasurably  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  That 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  that  bulwark  and  arlt  of  our  future  hopes.  edMcatitn  and 
the  fi-eedoM  of  tJU  press,  are  here  alone  prodigally  and  equablv  difTused,  and  alike  shared  and  enjoyed 
by  every  citizen ;  that  the  laws  under  which  we  live  are  hero  enacted  and  enforced,  and  may  be 
modified  or  abrogated  by  our  own  free-will  and  consent  i  that  there  are  no  hereditary  classes,  nor 
lordJy  castles,  nor  grasping  nobles,  nor  mitred  prelates,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  divine  authority 
over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  tJia  privilege  to  hold  in  bonda^,  and  depredate  upon  the  rights,  the 
person,  and  the  property  of  vassal  serfs  and  peasantry.  •  •  •  Often  in  my  travels  in  distant  lands, 
when  meditating  upon  the  depths  of  human  misery,  and  of  moral  and  politicel  degradation  to  which 
our  fellow-creatures  have  been  gromd  down  under  the  iron  hoof  of  oppression,  have  I  turned  with 
innate  and  shudderinz  horror  ftom  the  contemplation  of  their  maiestte  and  magnificent  ruins  ;  because 
I  could  not  help  reading  in  them  hot  the  histonr  of  the  acoumuiatad  wrongs  and  crimes  which,  for  so 
many  ages  nast,  cruel  and  despotic  forms  or  government  have  wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  neat 
human  family.  •  •  •  Whether  amid  the  enchanting  scenery  of  England,  the  gay  vineyaros  of 
France,  the  gloomy  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  snowy  avalanches  and  sorites  of  Alpine  Switzerland, 
the  pageantry  and  splendors  of  the  European  capitals  ;  the  architectnrai  mias  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
or  the  chaste  monuments  of  fallen,  unhappy  Greece ;  the  godlike  Pyramids,  scattered  over  the  burning 
sands  of  wondrous  and  mjrsterioos  Egypt,  or  the  moaooes  and  minarets  or  the  debased  hordes  of  the 
Ottoman  ;  the  thought  that  this  outward  pomp  conceals  within  it  so  vaat  and  frightful  an  accumula- 
tion of  human  wretchedness,  and  that  it  is  but  the  painted  sepulchre  or  the  flineral  eortif*  in  which 
the  dearest  rights  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  consigned  to  a  ho^Iess  tomb,  has  dominated  at  times 
over  .every  sentiment  or  association  of  a  pleasing  character  with  which,  in  the  rapid  change  from 
place  to  place,  I  might  otherwise  have  regarded  them,  and  carried  me  forcibly  and  vividly  back  in 
my  imagination  to  the  substantial  comforts,  the  inappreciable  blessings,  to  that  priceless  treasure 
above  all  other  treasures,  humait  libsbtt,  allotted  by  Divine  Providence  to  our  own  favored  and  happy 
people." 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  publish- 
ers have  fulfilled  their  part  in^the  production  of  the  volume.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  the  paper  white  and  thick,  and  the  typographical  execution  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  excellence. 


Power  of  the  Passions  :  and  other  Poems.  By  Katharine  Aijgusta  Ware. 
In  one  volume,  pp.  148.  London .  William  Picksriho.  New-Tork :  Wilet 
AND  Putnam. 

We  have  cordially  to  thank  oar  old  friend  and  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  this 
exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful  volume.  It  has  already  made  the  tour  of  a  wide 
family-circle,  and  wherever  it  has  tarried  it  has  gained  admirers  and  *  made  friends/ 
The  poem  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  main  title  was  originally  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker,  as  indeed  were  several  other  shorter  pieces,  which  we  ai« 
glad  to  find  embodied  in  so  charming  a  collection.  We  remember,  in  reading  th6 
proof  of  *  The  Power  of  the  Passions,'  being  struck  with  the  great  beaaty  of  a  pas- 
sage which  we  perceive  has  since  excited  the  admiration  of  those  *  whose  judgment 
cries  in  the  top  of  ours/  It  is  a  picture  which  might  serve  for  the  *  divine  Fanny  ' 
herself,  and  its  moral  too,  belike  • 

*  AivoTHta,  too,  in  tinselled  garb,  is  near, 
Mid  soenie  splendor,  like  a  thing  of  light  — 
With  limbs  scarce  veiled,  and  gestures  wild  and  strange, 
Bhe  ^ily  bounds  in  the  lascivious  dance, 
Movatf  as  if  her  demaU  wers  airy 
And  musU  was  the  sehe  of  ksr  step. 
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Around  her  bold  unblushing  brow  are  twined 
The  deadly  nightshade  and  the  curling  vine, 
Enwreathed  with  flower*  Inzuriant  and  fair, 
Yet  poifonoua  aa  the  UrAf  in  their  breath. 

Oor  gifted  eoantiywoinan  very  frequently  produce!  lines  of  equal  beauty  with 
those  which  we  have  italicised  above ;  and  they  occur  so  naturally  as  to  assure 
the  reader  that  in  writing  poetry  she  speaks  but  the  natural  language  of  her  heart. 
The  first  stanu  of  the  '  Visit  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum '  may  be  cited  as  in  point : 

*  I  Ve  Men  the  wreck  of  loveliest  things.    I  *ve  wept 

O'er  vouthful  Beauty  in  her  snowy  shroud ; 
All  cold  and  pale,  as  when  the  moon  katk  Aept 
In  the  wkiU  foldinga  qfa  wintry  dowL* 

It  needs  but  a  visit  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Blackwell's  Island  to  con> 
Tince  the  reader  of  the  painful  fidelity  of  the  following,  which  concludes  the  poem 
we  have  indicated : 

*  I*TK  seen  the  wreck  of  glorious  thin^ :    I  *▼•  sighed 
O'er  sculptured  temples  in  prostration  laid ; 
Towers  which  the  blast  of  ages  had  defied. 
Now  mouldering  beneath  the  ivy's  shade. 

Yet  oh  !  there  is  a  scene  of  deeper  wo, 

To  which  the  soul  can  never  be  resigned ; 
'Tts  Fre?(Zt'8  triumph,  Rkasor's  overthrow — 

The  ruined  structure  of  the  Human  Mind ! 

Oh  !  't  is  a  sight  of  paralyzing  dread, 

To  mark  the  rolling  of  the  maniac's  eve, 
From  which  the  spark  of  intellect  hath  fled  j 

The  Uugh  convulsive,  and  the  deep-drawn  sigh. 

To  see  Ambition,  with  his  moonlight  helm, 

Armed  with  the  fancied  panoply  of  war; 
The  mimic  sovereign  of  a  powerful  realm. 

His  shield  a  shadow,  and  his  si>ear  a  straw ! 

To  see  pale  Beauty  raise  her  dewy  eves. 
Toss  her  white  arms,  and  beckon  things  of  air ; 

As  if  sho  held  communion  with  the  skies, 
And  all  she  loved  and  all  she  sought  were  then. 

To  list  the  warring  of  unearthly  sounds, 
Which  wildly  rise,  like  Ocean's  distant  fwell ; 

Or  spirits  shrieliing  o'er  enchanted  grounds. 
Forth-rushing  from  dark  Magic's  secret  ceU. 

Oh !  never,  never  may  such  fate  be  mine ! 

I  'd  rather  dwell  in  earth's  remotest  care. 
So  I  m V  spirit  calmly  might  resign 

To  Him  who  Reason's  glorious  blessing  gave ! ' 

The  <Linei  written  in  the  Traveller's  Book  at  the  Hermitage  on  Mount  Vesu- 
vius '  are  not  more  forcible  than  felicitous ;  and  the  stanzas  addressed  to  a  friend  on 
finding  a  faded  rose  in  a  volume  of  Btron  are  imbued  with  a  touching  tenderness, 
whose  pathos  is  as  simple  as  it  is  irresistible.  We  could  fill  this  department  of  our 
Magazine  with  the  excerpts  which  we  had  segregated  firom  the  volume  before  us, 
so  pleasantly*  various  is  it ;  here  a  pathetic  picture,  there  an  airy  fancy  sketch ; 
now  a  tribute  of  afifection,  and  anon  a  quaint  ballad  or  an  amusing  '  Address; '  but 
we  prefer  to  have  the  reader  do  our  author  the  justice  to  read  her  effusions  in  the 
beautiful  book  in  which  she  has  gathered  them  together.  We  are  well  pleased  to 
perceive,  as  we  do  by  several  of  the  English  journals,  that  our  fair  author's  talents 
are  not  unappreciated  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water ;  and  we  are  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  the  present  work  will  be  but  the  forerunner  of  another,  from  the 
same  capable  hand.    *  So  mote  it  be ! ' 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


The  PicTURBsquE  iv  the  Career  of  Napoleov. — Sitting  in  crar  quiet  sanC' 
turn  a  few  eyenings  since,  at  that  twilight  period  which  if  known  of  country  con- 
ference-meeting-goera  mm  the  hour  of  'early  candle-lighting,'  we  were  agreeably 
interrapted  in  the  midit  of  a  melancholy  rererie  (such  as  will  steal  upon  the  soul 
in  the  gloaming  of  early  spring-time  days)  by  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  the  entrance 
of  a  rosy-cheeked  lad,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  card  of  liberal  dimensions,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  foUowmg : 


atuTitms  o(  9lvt»  arm  Sktitnttn. 

TINNZCT7M     LXCTURXS;       K  U  U  B  X  B     TXN. 

Sl)e  |)ittiirt0qtte 

IN  THE  CAREER  OP  THE  GREAT  BONT-PART. 

BT    ONI    or   HIS   ADMiaSEt. 
ADMIT   THE   GERTLEMAN   WITH   THE   LONG    PIPE. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  at  once  accepted  the  invitation  of  our  friend  the 
historian  of  Tinnecum  to  be  present  on  so  momentous  an  occasion.  The  next 
ensuing  Tuesday  evening  therefore  found  us  seated  in  the  'Tinnecum  Lectur* 
Room,'  where  Mr.  Peter  Cram  opened  and  closed  his  first  and  last  singin'-school 
meeting,  and  where  his  rival  Mr.  Jonas  Weatherbt  found  such  cause  of  gratula- 
tion  and  triuniph.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  lecturer  many  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  were  kindly  presented  to  us  by  our  companion ;  among  them  SquiRS 
Sha«ket,  a  bland,  courteous  and  honest  villager ;  the  Editor  of  the  *  Tinnecum 
Gazette,'  and  the  foreman  in  the  printing-establishment  of  that  eminent  journal, 
Mr.  Dawxins.  The  musical  but  pugnacious  Mr.  Wsatherby  waa  pointed  out  to 
us;  and  Measrs.  Brupf  and  Thwacsitt,  who  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the 
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*  Serenade,'  were  also  present  The  room  was  oblong,  and  filled  with  long  benches ; 
and  the  brilliant  tin  reflectors  which  hong  around  it  lighted  up  the  faces  of  scores 
of  loYelj  girls,  whose  glances  must  have  been  inspiration  to  the  unpracticed  speaker. 
A  green-baize  rostrum,  decorated  with  four  tallow-candles  and. a  pair  of  iron  snuf- 
fers, filled  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the  apartment ;  and But  we  forbear ;  remem- 
bering the  words  of  Squire  Sharkey,  who  *  hoped  if  we  did  notice  the  lectur*  in  our 
<Kxr-kiiick£Rbocker'  that  we  would  tread  gingerly.  ^There's  tender ieelin's 
here,'  said  he,  '  and  it  ain't  necessary  to  wownd  'em.  It  can  be  got  along  with 
without  that.  There  is  no  difficul'.'  A  boy  now  ascended  the  tribune  to  trim  the 
dimming  dips,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  for  the  *  admirer '  of  Napoleok  ;  as 
was  sufiiciently  manifested  by  the  excitement  among  the  audience.  '  Come  down 
out  o'  that  nostrum ! '  said  the  master  of  ceremonies,  addressing  the  candle-snuflfer ; 

*  and  I  'd  thank  the  boys  on  the  high  seats  underneath  the  cornice  not  to  talk  so  load.' 
The  lad  had  scarcely  nt  down,  before  the  lecturer  arose.  He  was  a  young  man ,  appa- 
rently of  some  two-and-twenty  years ;  of  modest  and  at  the  outset  even  diffident 
demeanor ;  and  before  he  had  entered  fully  upon  his  task,  we  had  begun  to  augur 
that  the  evening's  entertainments  were  not  to  be  of  that  order  which  we  had  been 
led  to  anticipate.  But  we  were  destined  to  be  most  agreeably  disappointed  \  and 
were  soon  forced  to  join  in  the  plaudits  which  followed  the  vivid  pictures  of  the 
speaker,  kindled  as  he  had  now  become  by  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  No  sooner 
had  he  concluded  his  task,  and  while  the  general  hum  of  approbation  was  bec4»ning 
individualized  in  little  groups  of  commentators  about  the  room,  we  repaired  to  the 

*  nostrum,'  and  craved  a  copy  of  the  lecture,  that  it  might  be  *  imprinted  in  this 
book '  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  But  the  over-modest  writer  was  for  a  long 
time  intractably  obstinate  in  his  refusal  to  have  any  of  it  *  in  print; '  and  he  only 
reluctantly  yielded  at  last  to  what  he  termed  *■  the  official  mandate  of  Old  Sour 
Krout  himself,'  so  far  as  to  permit  an  extract  or  two  to  be  made  for  our  pages; 
being  thereto  principally  moved  by  a  certain  threat  then  and  there  made,  that  unless 
he  complied,  an  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the  more  striking  passages,  from  a  fiew 
rough  notes  in  our  possession,  should  take  the  place  of  the  original. 

Before  presenting  these  extracts,  however,  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  cite 
one  or  two  of  the  lecturer's  collateral  remarks  upon  his  great  theme.  In  opening, 
he  observed  that  it  was  only  the  thickening  plot  of  a  grand  crisis  which  could  have 
produced  Napolxoh  ;  for  it  required  not  only  the  muster-roll  of  the  great  of  many 
nations  but  many  of  ages  to  create  such  a  man ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  sketch 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  revolution  out  of  which  the  great  Child  of  Destiny 
emerged  to  fashion  and  form  the  disorganized  masses  at  his  will.  Speaking  of  the 
battle  of  Monte-Notte,  which  opened  Napolkoit's  brilliant  campaign,  he  said  it  was 
thence  that  the  <  great  Captain '  dated  the  origin  of  his  nobility ;  for  he  ever  dis- 
carded the  attempts  of  those  who  searched  for  his  name  among  the  musty  records 
of  old  genealogies ;  and  the  bold  answer  which  he  gave  to  such  is  worthy  of  mem- 
ory :  *  I  am  tAs  first  of  my  family  i '  And  truly,  if  a  stream  is  worthy  of  celebrity, 
though  miserably  dwindled  in  volume  and  debased  in  purity,  because  it  may  be 
traced  by  long  intervals  and  many  a  devious  wan  branch  to  a,  noUe  mmne^  how 
much  more  honorable  to  be  the  very/swifM  of  nobihty ! '  *  We  would  not  apolo- 
gize,' continued  the  oratori  in  the  same  connexion,  ^fot  the  &ults  consequent  upon 
the  giddy  eminence  which  Bonapartb  soon  attained ;  but  an  impartial  estimate  of 
such  a  man  as  Napolxon  is  not  to  be  derived  finom  the  writings  of  Sir  Waltbb 
Scott  or  any  English  writers.  They  are  no  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  tiie 
character  of  Borapartb  than  to  that  of  Washirotoit.    The  guiltiness  of  that  pro- 
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tracted  warfare  which  disturbed  Europe  must  be  ihared  in  a  measure  by  the  British 
oabinet,  and  by  thc«e  men  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Pitt  had  fallen.  It  was  owing 
to  their  implacable  obstinacy  that  the  several  treaties  of  peace  turned  out  so  many 
armistices,  mere  moments  of  breatbing-timei  that  the  combatants  might  go  more 
desperately  at  the  work  of  carnage.  They  hated  the  principles  which  hastened 
firom  their  triumphs  in  America  to  overturn  the  old  despotisms  of  France ;  and  they 
resolved  in  their  solemn  conclaves  that  no  peace  should  be  permanent  which  was 
not  founded  in  acquiescence  to  the  old  order  of  things.'  Leaving  these  thoughts 
to  be  pondered  by  the  reader,  we  pass  to  the  permitted  passages  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  following  succeeded  an  animated  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  assem- 
bling at  Versailles  of  the  gorgeous  States-Gkneral  Convention,  and  its  striking 
contrast  with  the  National  Assembly,  convened  at  the  same  time  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution for  France : 

*  And  than  the  curtain  rofo,  and  revealed  the  firit  scenei  of  that  troubled  drama,  whoee  aeveral  acts 
were  lo  many  desperate  orgiet  in  which  Blaapbemy  ruled  the  hour,  and  Impiety,  aasuming  the  moet 
groteiqne  ihapea,  stalked  tU>road,  and  impatient  Murder  glutted  itself  in  a  more  summary  way  than  by 
the  poignard  of  the  assassin  or  by  the  executioner's  dull  axe.  It  Was  a  time  when  Ignorance  burst  the 
bands  which  Despotism  had  thrown  around  it,  and  roshed  to  its  own  destruction,  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom which  it  knew  not  yet  to  eqjoy }  when  frantic  men  literally  pledged  themselves  in  goblets  of  blood 
and  became  drunken  therewith  j  and  the  unimagined  crimes  and  wickedness  which  shroud  tliemseives 
in  the  darkness  and  recesses  of  a  great  capital,  came  forth  to  reveal  themselves  and  to  indulge  in  their 
fantastic  revels,  and  to  howl  their  vindictive  triumphs  in  open  day.  It  was  the  carnival  of  hideous 
merriment ;  fbll  of  tumultuous  crowds  and  mock  processions,  maskings  and  heathen  rites,  got  up  with 
lavish  tinsel,  and  emblematis  pomp,  and  choral  harmonies,  of  which  the  burden  was :  *  We  bring 
you  the  baker,  his  wife  and  the  little  apprentice ; '  when  laughter  was  never  intermitted,  but  it  was 
the  langhter  of  fiends ;  and  Frenzy  lent  inspiration  to  the  music,  and  rioted  in  the  dance,  and  the 
*  Bait  d  la  Fietim  *  went  on,  with  full  orchestra ;  when  the  majesty  of  kings  and  the  grace  of  queens 
were  transftrred  from  the  aodience-chamber  of  royalty  to  the  presence  of  regicides ;  and  to  the  sight 
of  the  ruddy  guillotine ;  and  Beauty  lifted  up  her  streaming  eyes  on  the  scaffold  and  exclaimed :  *  Oh, 
LiBKnTT !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !  * ' 

We  quoted  not  long  since  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
touching  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte.  Our  lecturer  overlooks  the  moral 
view  taken  by  that  eloqaent  divine,  but  depicts  the  external  features  of  this  memora- 
ble expedition  with  equal  force  and  beauty : 

*  There  was  a  grandeur  of  conception  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  like  all  which  emanated  from  th« 
mind  of  the  great  Napolxor.  A  city  with  her  lofty  monuments  lay  before  him,  whose  very  name  was 
enough  to  excite  the  most  voluptuous  dreams  of  ambition.  Twenty  centuries  had  passed  away  since 
the  ashes  of  Alexander  reposed  in  their  urn  at  Babylon }  and  it  was  hither  that  he  came  from  humbling 
the  Persian,  and  whence  he  set  out  to  find  the  world's  limits,  before  the  cords  of  his  life  were  mapped 
in  the  stretching  struggle  after  other  worlds.  Here  was  the  great  battI»-ground  where  so  many  master- 
spirits had  contended  for  victory,  and  never  alleviated  the  cruel  bondage  of  the  sons  of  the  soil } 
whither  Pompey  fled  from  Cesar  at  Pharsalia,  and  where  Caesar  received  the  head  of  Pompey,  and 
wept ;  where  Blare-Antony  forgot  the  glory  of  Philippi,  and  Octavius  wrested  the  laurels  of  Antony ; 
where  Ambition  conquered  Hate,  and  Love  conquered  Ambition,  and  Remorse  preyed  upon  Love  $ 
and  the  asp  gnawing  upon  that  bosom  was  but  the  emblem  of  a  land  poisoned  and  stung  to  the 
quick.  And  now,  after  so  many  centuries,  another  master-spirit  caught  sight  of  Pompey's  pillar ;  uid 
as  he  leaped  upon  the  strand,  absorbed  the  inspiration  of  the  conqueror  and  almost  his  identical 
schemes  of  grandeur.  Already  the  full  outline  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  the  dreams  of  the  subaltern 
seemed  ready  to  be  ftilfilled ;  that  he  would  overturn  the  British  dominion  in  India,  penetrate  to  the 
Indus  and  the  remote  Ganges,  and  forgetftil  of  France,  establish  an  Oriental  kingdom,  and  rule  over  it, 
the  Sultan  KtXnr — thb  Kiro  or  Fiax.  But  a  victory  whither  he  had  now  gone  seemed  to  have  a 
reference  not  only  to  the  whole  living  world  and  to  the  vast  Future,  but  to  be  bringing  into  the  grasp 
of  his  possession  whatever  was  most  splendid  in  the  Past.  For  if  time  is  but  another  word  for  the  sno- 
oession  of  events,  then  Egypt  has  no  Pessbitt.    The  mighty  spirit  of  a  by-gone  age  broods  over  the 
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frikole  land.  Her  Tery  gloom  if  but  a  species  of  eelipee  occasioned  by  the  ftr-stretehing  shade  of  her 
old  monuments,  intercepted  by  no  objecU  in  all  the  desert  intarral  of  time  :  it  is  the  Past,  efts  Post 
easting  its  gigantic  shadows  over  the  Present! 

*  Napolbon  led  his  army  over  the  burning  desert.  Accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  the  deliciooa 
clime  of  Italy,  they  wore  tortured  by  the  insufferable  agonies  of  heat  and  thirst,  and  his  very  offle«n 
were  ready  to  trample  their  cockades  in  the  dust.  But  presently  they  came  within  sight  of  the  Pyrm- 
mids  and  the  encampment  of  the  Manelnkes.  Those  tyrannous  chieftains,  having  no  home  but  the 
desert,  and  spending  all  their  wealth  on  sumptuous  trappings,  and  the  fleetest  hoiMs  which  Arabia  could 
boast,  formed  the  most  splendid  cavalry  in  the  world.  As  they  came  bounding  on  the  fiiU  gallop  to 
throw  themselves  with  their  impetuous  bravery  upon  the  serried  and  immovable  columns  of  the  FreocL, 
it  was  then  that  Mapolkor,  uplifting  his  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  old  monuments,  addressed  his 
soldiers  in  that  sublime  sentiment  which  only  his  mind  could  have  conceived:  'Foett  csNTumiss 
A*M  LooKfivo  DOWN  upoiT  vou  vwou  THB  HSiOHTS  ov  THX  PvBA.ifiDs ! '  And  Considering  the  system 
which  he  adopted  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  as  no  man  ever  asserted  such  a  dominioo  over  the  Past,  so  the 
Past  itself  by  strange  omens  and  coincidences  took  cognizance  of  him.  In  his  infancy  he  slept  on 
ancient  tapestry  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  were  pictured ;  and  while  his  camp  was  once  digging 
in  France,  there  were  found  medals  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  at  another  time  a  battle-axe  of  the 
Roman  army  who  invaded  England  j  and  while  he  lay  wearied  on  the  hot  desert,  and  moved  the  sands 
with  his  feet,  he  turned  op  a  cameo  of  Julius  Cssar,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Walking  however 
within  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  the  great  pyramid,  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of  old  kings,  even 
ke  indulged  in  thoughts  of  his  own  littleness.  He  remembered  that  there  is  scarce  a  tenement  on 
earth,  however  fragile,  which  does  not  remain  a  monument  of  the  dead  builders.  Deep  foundaticm, 
and  lofty  superstructure,  fortress  and  tower,  shaft  and  obelisk  and  pyramid,  are  often  preserved  in  the 
balmy  air,  and  may  defy  the  storms  of  ages.  And  so  the  rivers  flow  on  for  ever,  and  the  mountains  are 
everlasting,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  may  live  a  thousand  years,  and  still  bud  and  blossom,  and  expand 
into  a  more  abundant  comeliness.  But  proud  man,  fearflilly,  wonderfully  made,  aiming  at  all  dominion, 
grasping  at  all  science  and  all  philosophy,  is  yet  too  short-lived  to  accomplish  his  own  plans  or  to  bring 
his  own  systems  to  perfection.  We  search  painfully  for  his  emblem  among  things  which  are  themselves 
perishable  j  and  we  can  scarce  discover  it,  unless  it  be  in  the  summer  rose,  the  early  cloud,  or  the 
morning  dew.  The  world  with  its  forms  of  alluring  beauty,  the  Past  with  its  treasured  wisdom,  tfao 
Future  with  its  endless  stores,  are  open  to  his  eager  search.  And  what  are  these  but  the  mockeries  of 
life  ?  For  Death  comes  at  the  instant  of  fruition,  dashes  from  him  the  cup  of  pleasure,  blots  out  the 
page  of  science,  puts  an  end  to  his  sublime  discoveries,  and  mocks  at  his  astronomy :  Puteit  et  wmbrm 


sumui.* 


The  passa^  of  the  Alps  and  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  aa  Emperor  of  the 
French  are  thus  briefly  but  vividly  sketched : 

<  In  those  regions  of  eternal  snows  where  not  a  floweret  is  so  brave  as  to  endure  the  bittemesa  of 
the  winters,  nor  a  blade  of  grass  appears  on  the  scathed  mountain-tops,  nor  the  flutter  of  a,  hiid*s 
wing  is  he^rd,  aad  where  the  stillness  is  unbroken  except  by  the  fall  of  an  icicle,  or  the  descent  of  an 
avalanche,  or  the  sudden  bound  of  a  released  torrent,  suddenly  the  voices  of  a  host  of  men  are  heard, 
and  the  high  Alps  are  populated.  Napolson  Boiiapa.btx  is  there,  high  up  above  the  nations  of  the 
earth  over  whom  he  lorded  it ;  and  to  have  gazed  at  that  array  from  an  opposite  Alp,  one  might  have 
mistaken  it  for  a  grand  tableau  of  his  apctkeotitf  with  his  army  and  generals  about  him.  That  mooa- 
tain^ir  had  never  echoed  back  the  sound  of  war ;  those  pure  snows  had  never  been  defiled  by  the  blood 
of  wholesale  murder ;  and  now  the  trumpets  which  blow  their  blast  for  the  battle-charge  were  heard, 
and  the  drums  beaL  But  it  was  not  yet  to  make  an  onset  on  men,  but  where  the  difficulties  of  the 
mountain  seemed  insurmountable,  and  the  courage  of  the  men  must  be  reassured.'  •  .  .  <  We  will 
contemplate  another  phase  of  his  life,  passing  to  that  great  day  when  he  was  crowned  Ejcpsaon.  It 
was  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  TV  Deum  resounded  in  those  high  arches  in  the  temple  of  Refigioa 
which  had  been  opened  again  afler  the  days  of  terror  and  blood.  The  humbled  Pope  came  there  to 
consecrate  the  crown,  but  not  to  place  it  on  brows.  The  same  hand  which  had  won  it  claimed  the 
office  of  lifting  it  from  the  altar.  All  that  was  illustrious  in  the  capital  crowded  into  the  temple  and 
looked  on  in  silence.  And  she  too  who  had  thus  far  shared  a  soldier's  fortune,  knelt  down  and  received 
from  his  Uxorious  hand  the  imperial  diadem.  It  glittered  splendidly  before  her  charmed  eyes ;  it  was 
accepted  with  the  grace  which  crowned  all  her  actions ;  it  comported  with  a  beauty  which  shone  with- 
out gems ;  but  she  lived  to  see  it  transferred  to  another,  and  that  other  to  find  it  a  crown  of  thorns. 
And  when  the  first  bitterness  of  her  heart  was  over,  she  learned  to  delight  less  in  its  most  brilliant 
gems  than  in  deeds  of  charity  at  Malmaisoa.' 
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The  burning  of  Moscow  has  oflen  been  described ;  but  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  encountered  a  more  condensed  yet  glowing  account  of  this  sublime  and  awful 
spectacle  than  is  contained  in  the  few  lines  ensuing : 

<  The  Freueh  entered  into  a  deaerted  city.  Only  the  vilest  of  \U  popolatioa  remained.  Swttrminf 
OTer  ita  innamerable  ttreete  they  began  to  plunder  ita  chnrche*  and  baaaan  and  magnificent  palaces. 
But  when  the  night  came  on,  and  the  meaneft  soldier  lay  down  wrapped  in  the  costliest  furs  and  drunken 
with  the  richest  wines,  the  cry  of*  Fire !  fire ! '  burst  like  a  knell  of  death  upon  the  ranks.  The  flomea 
shot  upward,  and  tbeii  lurid  light  revealed  \  figure  in  the  windows  of  the  Kremlin  palace.  It  was  the 
Corsican.  His  hand  grasped  a  pen,  and  he  was  writing  by  the  light ;  and  could  any  one  have  looked 
over  him  he  would  have  beheld  a  letter  indited  to  the  Czar,  and  on  its  page  was  written  *  peace.'  The 
flames  were  extinguished )  but  the  next  night  they  broke  out  again  in  ail  quarters,  spreading  with 
such  a  rapid  contagion  that  they  involved  at  the  same  time  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  sumptuous  pal- 
aces i  monuments,  and  miracles  of  luxury  and  art.  The  very  tombs  were  burnt  up.  In  the  midst  of 
all,  the  equinoctial  storm  arose  and  raised  the  ocean  of  fire  into  great  billows,  which  rolled  and  dashed 
against  the  Kremlin,  and  would  not  retreat  at  the  bidding  of  him  who  stood  upon  the  ramparts.  In  the 
midst  of  the  howling  of  the  storm  and  crackling  of  flames,  the  fall  of  massive  structures  and  tho 
explosion  of  combustible  magaxines,  the  rolling  of  drums  and  the  sound  of  tocsins,  the  solemn  pea]  of 
bolls,  and  clocks  striking  their  last  hours,  the  revelry  of  the  drunken  and  the  shrieks  of  anguish,  and 
all  other  sounds  of  a  wild,  exulting  spectacle,  were  seen  running  through  the  streets  the  most  squalid 
wretches  that  ever  assumed  the  form  of  humanity ;  men  and  women  with  dishevelled  hair,  with  torches 

• 

*n  their  hands  and  the  aspect  of  demons  revelling  in  their  own  pandemonium.  NAPOLioff  dashed  out 
of  the  town  on  his  charger,  beneath  the  overarching  columns  of  flame,  and  retired  a  league  distant, 
where  tho  heat  of  the  fire  pursued  him.  *  Oh ! '  exclaimed  he,  when  he  afterward  described  the  scene 
at  St  Helena ;  *  it  was  the  grandest,  the  most  awful,  the  most  sublime  spectacle  which  the  world  ever 
beheld ! *  * 

Scarcely  less  striking  than  the  above  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  disastrous  retreat 
of  the  Grand  Army  through  Russia :  but  we  pass  to  the  final  scene  \  well  assured 
that  our  readers  will  thank  us  cordially  for  orer-stepping  tbe  bounds  prescribed  by 
our  friend : 

*  And  now  the  clarion  of  war  had  ceased  to  resound,  and  those  who  had  so  long  been  spectators  still 
held  their  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  stage  ;  but  it  was  to  behold  the  scene  shifted.  The  personages 
who  used  to  crowd  it  were  all  gone ;  the  pomp  and  banners  of  innumerable  armies  are  no  longer  there. 
That  which  was  represented  was  no  splendid  capital ;  Paris  or  Vienna,  Berlin  or  Milan,  or  Mantua;  nor 
the  lovely  fields  of  Europe  gleaming  with  tents  ;  but  a  rocky  rampart  in  the  far-off*  sea,  where  high 
upon  its  eminence  of  frightful  solitude,  standing  like  a  statue  upon  a  pedestal,  firm  and  coropac^as  if 
defying  all  storms,  a  Paisoiraa  or  Stats  ;  deserted  by  his  armies,  stripped  of  his  possessions;  the 
suns  of  Toulon  and  of  Aosterlitz  sunk  in  eternal  night ;  the  magic  of  his  name  fled,  the  charm  broken ; 
but  not  less  groat  in  captivity  than  at  the  summit  of  his  fhme ;  NAPOLxoif  BoiiAPAaTX  stands  forth  a 
spectaclo  to  the  world.  It  seemed  as  if  tho  sublime  was  to  be  pictured  forth  in  almost  every  attitude 
of  his  life  ;  whether  he  led  his  army  over  the  Alps,  or  stood  in  the  palace  of  the  Csars,  or  fouf^t  on 
frozen  plains,  or  burning  deserts,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  the  pyramids ;  or  when,  discoursing  of  destiny, 
he  looked  forth  from  the  place  of  his  banishment  over  the  lonely  seal  They  little  undeiatood  him 
who  thought  that  tbe  climax  <^  bis  crimes  would  be  the  ignominy  of  the  suicide ;  that  he  who  had 
Ikcod  death  on  a  thousand  fields,  and  plucked  the  standard  ftom  its  bearer  on  the  bridge  of  Areola,  would 
be  too  poor  in  spirit  to  endure  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  though  it  sbonld  exceed  death  in  bitterness.  Thej 
little  studied  tho  symmetry  of  his  character,  who  believed  that  this  alone  was  wanting  to  fill  up  that 
which  remained,  and  that  he  would  share  the  catastrophe  of  his  grand  story  with  the  rout,  or  the  com- 
mon gambler  who  has  forfeited  the  hazard  of  his  last  die.  For  greater  than  the  spirit  which  endures 
thirst  or  hunger,  or  summer's  heats  or  winter's  bitterness,  is  the  high  bravery  which  stifles  the  birth  of 
tears  and  murmurs,  and  wears  its  brow  serene  in  adversity.  If  ever  mental  agonies  were  poignant,  kit 
must  have  been ;  for  they  wero  the  agonies  of  the  caged  lion  or  the  eagle  beating  his  prison-bars  in 
despair.  lie  was  suffocating  for  ^he  vital  air.  But  there  was  little  occasion  to  anticipate  that  which 
came  full  soon.  Tho  plot  was  already  filled  up ;  the  whole  drama  was  evolved ;  it  only  remained  to 
look  upon  the  ending,  and  for  tbe  curtain  to  fall.  Already  had  the  tempest  begun  which  was  to  herald 
forth  his  great  soul ;  for  as  if  prodigies  were  to  go  with  him  to  the  last,  and  Nature  vindicated  her 
watchfulness  over  great  events,  a  high  hurricane .  arose,  howling  around  the  island,  and  tearing  up  the 
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treea,  at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  Napolxon  wm  ftragglinf  to  break  its  bonda.  He  heard  th» 
bunting  of  the  storm  without,  but  ho  mistook  it  for  the  sound  of  the  rolling  of  the  waves  of  battle ; 
for  the  onset  of  his  infantry,  for  the  shock  of  the  whirlwind  of  cavalry !  Hi*  was  on  the  fieM  agaio, 
galloping  along  the  lines  on  his  charger.  The  charge,  the  recoil,  the  rally  — ■  he  was  presiding  over  all. 
It  is  unccftain  what  field  he  imagined  it — whether  Marengo,  or  Leipsic,  or  Wagram  or  Aosierlits ;  it 
might  #Bve  been  a  confused  mingling  of  something  which  appertained  to  all ;  a  strange  anachronism  and 
irreconciliation  of  tiroes ;  the  eighteenth  of  June  with  the  eighteenth  Bmmaire  }  with  aBtagonist  criea 
and  acclamations  of  the  mnhitudes,  *  Five  U  Rai! '  and  *  Vw9 U  £sqMmir."— amarveUoos  memorf 
of  the  characteristics  aS  all  larnls ;  solemn  Egypt  and  gay  France  —  the  Danube  and  the  river  Nile  ;  a 
Gothic  cathedral  and  a  snow^srowned  Alp ;  a  peasant's  cottage  and  a  pyramid ;  Rome  and  Elba,  Cor- 
sica and  St.  Helena}  St.  Joan  d*Acre  and  Malmaison ;  Jaffa,  Ajaccio,  and  St.  Cloud ;  with  all  contra- 
dictory characters  that  ever  acted  on  the  stage ;  Kleber  and  Toussaint ;  Duke  d'Enghein,  and  Pichegra ; 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh  ;  Bernadotte  and  Ney,  Wellington  and  Labedoj^re, 
Fox  and  1* alleyrand  ;  Melas  and  Mnrad  Bey ;  Lord  Nelson  and  Brnyes ;  Janiiaries  and  Egyptians,  and 
sun-burnt  Syrians  \  cannonry  and  gleaming  sabres,  horses  and  camels  and  dromedaries  ;  trappings  and 
fkntastio  costumes  and  gay  plumes ;  the  high  cap  of  the  Austrian  huxxar,  the  tri-color  of  France  and 
the  turban  of  the  Mamelukes,  mixed  up  in  the  confusion  of  that  gorgeous  delirium !  Then  he  liftod 
his  arm  high  in  air,  and  with  a  triumphant  voice  which  thrilled  through  every  heart,  exclaimed,  *  TVCs 
i'armie!*  *The  head  of  the  army!  —  the  head  of  the  army!*  Hb  hand  sunk  down  again;  his 
voice  was  hushed  in  stillness ;  a  seal  was  set  upop  his  cold  brow.  He  had  issttJke  tattis —  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  his  last  defeat ! 

*  It  is  related  by  an  eye-wiuiess  that  at  the  taking  of  the  town  of  Bard  Napolkoit  pioneered  the  way 
for  his  soldiers,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  cannon  by  a  goat-path  to  the  heights  of  Albasedo,  wfaen 
overcome  by  his  immense  exertions,  he  sunk  down  upon  the  rock  and  temporarily  slept ;  and  that  each 
man  as  he  passed  by,  paused  and  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  as  he  lay,  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  awe. 
So  now  his  few  remaining  followers,  as  be  slept  after  life's  fitful  fever,  looked  on  and  wondered.  Then 
they  bore  him  to  his  grave  beneath  the  willows  in  the  valley  of  Napolxon  at  St.  Helena,  to  a  tonb 
which  required  no  epitaph.  It  %ras  very  proper  that  ho  should  be  possessed  of  such  a  sepulchre  ;  a 
solitary  island,  bristling  with  cannon  at  every  aperture  of  the  rocks  at  whoso  base  the  sea  renewed  his 
everlasting  dirges  ;  whither  as  the  wayfaring  man  directed  his  gaso  he  would  sever  it  Oom  all  a&socia^ 
tion  with  the  living,  and  think  of  it  only  as  a  tomb.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  have  been  in  better 
keeping  had  Napolkon's  rest  in  St.  Helena  remained  undisturbed : 

*  For  little  be  'd  reck  if  thej  'd  kt  bim  aWp  on. 
In  the  gnw9  whetc  Ihe  Briton  btd  laid  bun.' 

But  his  wanderinp  were  not  yet  over ;  and  it  is  but  lately  that  a  princely  messenger  went  and  returned 
apon  his  errand ;  and  old  memories  were  awakened,  and  a  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through  all  France 
while  a  cry  once  more  resounded  in  the  capital :  *  T\e  Emptr^r  is  evmmgl  *  But  oh !  bow  diiTerent 
the  return  from  Elba  and  the  return  fmm  St.  Helena  \  The  one  full  of  the  exultation  of  life  and  the 
acclaim  of  men  worshipping  as  at  the  shrine  of  a  demi-god  \  the  other  solemn  and  funereal.  The 
^mperor  was  coming  j  but  he  came,  not  to  take  possession  of  the  Tuilleries,  or  to  strike  terror  into 
the  heart  of  old  royalty,  but  merely  to  reap  the  fulfilment  of  his  last  request :  *  I  wish  my  bones  to 
repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  among  the  French  people  whom  I  have  loved  so  welL' 

<  Years  have  passed  away,  and  the  blood  which  he  might  have  been  instrumental  in  shedding  is  dried 
up,  and  the  groans  of  the  families  which  supplied  his  conscriptions  are  no  longer  heard ;  and  now  when 
we  calmly  contemplate  the  character  of  Napolsor  Bonapabtb,  we  cannot  justly  compare  him  either 
with  Alexander  or  Hannibal  or  Casar,  or  any  ancient  or  modern  man,  either  for  military  genius,  of 
brilliant  achievement  in  arms ;  for  the  height  of  his  elevation  or  for  the  depth  of  his  fall.  But  it  maj 
be  pardonable  to  allude  to  one,  not  to  institute  a  comparison  where  the  lines  are  too  divergent  to  be 
forced  into  parallel,  in  whom  a  truer  sublime  is  exhibited,  because  his  great  deeds,  without  daszlinf 
by  their  sudden  energy  of  completion,  sprang  from  his  matchless  purity  of  soul : 

*  A.  tauMuvmXkn  aad  a  fbrm  bidecd 
Wlwfe  enrj  god  did  wem  to  wt  his  ssal, 
To  giro  tbe  wodd  aaunaes  of  a  mam.' 


With  him  patriotism  was  not  the  cant-word  of  a  revolution.  No  crown  ever  graced  his  temples ;  no 
regal  wealth  glittered  in  his  hands  or  corrupted  his  heart.  The  nation  never  committed  to  him  a  boon 
which  it  could  wish  to  recall.  He  has  slept  undisturbed  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers ;  but  wherever 
the  boundaries  of  our  country  are,  her  rivers  and  mountains,  her  cataracts,  and  solemn  groves,  and 
fertile  fields  shall  be  associated  to  all  time  with  the  name  of  WASHrivoToic.  Still,  we  would  look 
upon  all  master-spirits  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  however  they  may  differ  in  man's  short-sighted 
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•itimata,  ai  to  many  lulMrdinata  agenta  to  carry  out  the  dMtgna  of  a  great  Proridence,  which  will 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  make  the  darkness  and  miaeriei  of  war  to  be  tha  harbingeni  of  continued 
•onshine  and  of  an  eternal  peace ;  and  regarding  all  confusion  as  preceding  a  more  permanent  order, 
and  all  events  aa  so  many  well-adapted  parts  in  the  harmony  of  a  universal  government,  Joyfblly  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  other  things  to  glory  in  than  the  exploits 
of  their  warriors  or  their  fields  of  blood ;  and  when  RsLioioif  and  Justicb  and  a  true  Libbrtt  shall 
walk  hand  in  hand  over  the  world ;  and  all  annab  ahall  be  free  IVom  crimes ;  and  England  shall  boast 
of  even  prouder  memories  than  the  name  of  WsixiifOTOit  ot  the  *  Fibld  op  Watskloo.'  ' 

A  new  admintion  of  Napoleon  appears  jnit  now  to  have  been  leviTed.  We 
see  his  name  oilener  in  the  journals  of  the  daj,  and  books  of  all  descriptions  relating^ 
to  hira  are  announced.  *  All  this,'  says  a  friend  writing  to  us  in  deprecation  of  the 
*  Parallel*  in  a  late  number,  *  is  but  the  periodical  budding  forth  of  his  luxuriant, 
magnificent,  undjing  fame !  And  if  we  almost  bow  down  in  admiration  of  him, 
from  merely  reading  of  his  great  acts  in  imperfect  and  very  partial  chronicles,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Grand  Army  worshipped  him  with  rapture,  in  whom 
was  concentrated  the  whole  glory  of  their  host  ? '  HaTiog  now,  as  we  trust,  *  satis- 
fied the  sentiment'  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  friends  and  contemners  of  Napoleon, 
we  leaye  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  jury  of  forty  thousand  readers,  in  the  freest 
and  happiest  country  on  earth. 


Hap*razard  Enjoyments. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in  the  common 
remark,  that  if  we  would  *  look  about  us '  in  our  daily  walks  we  should  find  a 
thousand  matters  to  interest  or  instruct  us  that  to  the  thoughtless  eye  and  the 
unobservant  mind  pass  as  things  of  nought.  We  were  forcibly  impressed  with  this 
trite  truth  the  other  day,  as  we  stepped  out  of  a  rare  repository  of  ancient  books, 
fine  paintings,  rich  prints,  *  musical  instruments  and  that  of  all  sorts,'  and  nameless 
other  articles  of  taste  and  vertu;  and  yet  an  establishment  which  is  passed  with 
indifference  or  inattention  by  crowds  of  persons  every  day,  because  externally  it 
purports  to  be  only  an  auction-and-commission-store.  We  were  led  to  its  pleasant 
precincts,  as  we  were  *  fetching  a  walk '  in  its  vicinity,  by  a  burst  of  ravishing  har- 
mony, issuing  from  the  open  door,  and  alternately  swelling  and  dying  upon  the 
clear  morning  air ;  and  having  entered,  we  tarried  two  long  hours,  scarcely  noting 
the  flight  of  time ;  now  listening  to  half  a  dozen  overtures  of  the  most  renowned 
operas,  played  by  an  instrument  that  looked  very  like  a  private  library -case,  but 
which  gave  with  wonderful  fidelity,  power  and  sweetness,  a  fae  simHe^  so  to  speak, 
of  a  full  orchestra )  now  following,  in  their  order,  an  array  of  the  largest  and  finest 
prints,  suspended  upon  the  walls ;  entranced  meanwhile  with  the  mingled  notes  of 
an  exotic  songster  in  its  fanciful  prison,  and  the  rich  tones  of  a  musical-box,  so 
capacious  that  it  might  have  passed  for  an  organ )  and  anon  dwelling  with  delight 
upon  the  fiist  black-letter  edition  of  Hollingsbsd's  'Historie  of  England  and 
Scottish-lande,'  with  its  crude  but  exceedingly  expressive  engravings ;  or  examining 
a  gold  snuff-box,  richly  cbased  and  ornamented, '  presented  by  His  Majesty  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia,  as  a  mark  of  His  Royal  Highness'  approbation,'  etc. ; 
left  to  be  sold,  malgr^  all  its  honored  associations,  for  the  relief  of  its  hereditary 
possessor.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  objects  which  riveted  our  attention  and 
won  our  admiration.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  Duane-street,  reader,  as  you  are 
passing  up  or  down  our  wide  and  bustling  Broadway,  *  pause  in  your  rapid  career ' 
for  a  moment,  and  ask  those  courteous  genUemen,  Messrs.  Rixll  and  Arcularius, 
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trees,  at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  Nafolsoii  wu  strogglinf  to  break  its  bonds.  He  heard  the 
bursting  of  the  storm  without,  but  he  mistook  it  for  the  sound  of  the  rolling  of  the  waves  of  battle  ; 
for  the  onset  of  his  infantrjr,  for  the  shock  of  the  whirlwind  of  cavalrj !  Hn  was  on  the  field  afain, 
f  aJloping  along  the  lines  on  his  charger.  The  charge,  the  recoil,  the  rally  —  h«  was  presiding  orer  &U* 
It  is  uncoitain  what  field  he  imagined  it — whether  Marengo,  or  Leipsic,  or  Wagram  or  Aust«rlits;  it 
might  ftave  been  a  eonfused  mingling  of  something  which  appertained  to  all ;  a  atrange  anachmoiMn  sod 
irrecoociliation  of  times ;  the  eighteenth  of  June  with  the  eighteenth  Brnmairo }  with  antagonist  criM 
and  acclamations  of  the  multitudes,  *  Fim  (s  JM/  '  and  *  Fivt  U  £sqMmir/ '— amarrelloas  moaaoty 
of  the  chaiacterutics  of  all  lands ;  solemn  £g7pt  and  gay  France  —  the  Danobe  and  the  river  Nile ;  a 
Gothic  cathedral  and  a  snow-crowned  Alp ;  a  peasant^s  cottage  and  a  pyramid ;  Rome  and  Elba,  Cor- 
sica and  St.  Helena ;  8t.  Jean  d*Acre  and  Malmaisoa ;  Jaffa,  Ajaccio,  and  St.  Cloud ;  with  all  contra- 
dictory characters  that  ever  acted  on  the  stage  ;  Kleber  and  Toussaint ;  Duke  d*Engbein,  and  Pichegra  ; 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh ;  Bernadotte  and  Ney,  Wellington  and  Labedoj&re, 
Fox  and  I'alleyrand  ;  Melas  and  M urad  Bey  ;  Lord  Nelson  and  Brnyes ;  Janisaries  and  Egyptians,  and 
sun-burnt  Syrians ;  eannonry  and  gleaming  sabres,  horses  and  camels  and  dromedaries ;  trappings  and 
fantastic  costumes  and  gay  plumes ;  the  high  cap  of  the  Austrian  huxxar,  the  tri-color  of  France  and 
the  turban  of  the  Mamelukes,  mixed  up  in  the  confusion  of  that  gorgeous  delirium !  Then  he  lifted 
his  arm  high  in  air,  and  with  a  triumphant  voice  which  thrilled  through  every  heart,  exclaimed,  *  TiU 
d'armie !  *  *  The  head  of  the  army !  —  the  head  of  the  army !  *  His  hand  sunk  down  again ;  his 
voice  was  hushed  in  stillness }  a  seal  was  set  upop  his  cold  brow.  Re  had  iasC  the  ktftls— >  he  waa  over- 
whelmed with  his  last  defeat ! 

*  It  is  related  by  an  eye-witness  that  at  the  taking  of  the  town  of  Bard  Napolbor  pioneered  the  way 
Ibr  his  soldiers,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  cannon  by  a  goat-path  to  the  heights  of  Albasedo,  when 
overcome  by  his  immense  exertions,  he  sunk  down  upon  the  rock  and  temporarily  slept ;  and  thai  each 
man  as  he  passed  by,  paused  and  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  as  he  lay,  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  awe. 
So  now  his  few  remaining  followers,  as  he  slept  after  life's  fitful  fever,  looked  on  and  wondered.  Then 
they  bore  him  to  his  grave  beneath  the  willows  in  the  valley  of  Napolson  at  St.  Helena,  to  a  tomb 
which  required  no  epitaph.  It  waa  very  proper  that  ho  should  be  possessed  of  such  a  sepulchre ;  a 
solitary  island,  bristHng  with  cannon  at  every  aperture  of  the  rocks  at  whose  base  the  sea  lenewed  hia 
everlasting  dirges ;  whither  as  the  wayfaring  man  directed  his  gase  he  would  sever  it  from  all  alaocia- 
tion  with  the  living,  and  think  of  it  only  as  a  tomb*  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  have  been  in  better 
keeping  had  Napolboh's  rest  in  St.  Helena  remained  undisturbed : 

•  For  Httle  be  'd  ivck  IT  they  'd  I^t  him  %\fiy  on, 
la  the  gn.f%  vben  the  E^loo  kid  Uid  bun.' 

But  his  wanderings  were  not  yet  over ;  and  it  is  but  lately  that  a  princely  messenger  went  and  returned 
upon  his  errand ;  and  old  memories  wera  awakened,  and  a  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through  all  France 
while  a  cry  once  more  resounded  in  the  capital :  *  7^  Emptrwr  ia  commgl  *  But  oh  \  how  difiTerent 
the  return  from  Elba  and  the  return  from  St.  Helena  \  The  one  full  of  the  exultation  of  Ufo  and  the 
acclaim  of  men  worshipping  as  at  the  shrine  of  a  demi-god  \  the  other  solemn  and  funereal.  The 
I^peror  vof  coming ;  but  he  came,  not  to  take  possession  of  the  Tuilleries,  or  to  strike  terror  into 
the  heart  of  old  royalty,  but  merely  to  reap  the  fulfilment  of  his  last  request :  *  I  wish  my  bones  to 
repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  among  the  French  people  whom  I  have  loved  so  welL' 

*  Years  have  passed  away,  and  the  blood  which  he  might  have  been  instrumental  in  shedding  is  dried 
up,  and  the  groans  of  the  families  which  supplied  his  conscriptions  are  no  longer  heard ;  and  now  when 
we  calmly  contemplate  the  character  of  Napolboh  Bomapabti,  we  cannot  justly  compare  him  either 
with  Alexander  or  Hannibal  or  Canar,  or  any  ancient  or  modern  man,  either  for  military  genius,  of 
brilliant  achievement  in  arms ;  for  the  height  of  his  elevation  or  for  the  depth  of  his  fall.  But  it  may 
be  pardonable  to  allude  to  one,  not  to  institute  a  comparison  where  the  lines  are  too  divergent  to  be 
forced  into  parallel,  in  whom  a  truer  sublime  is  exhibited,  because  his  great  deeds,  without  dazxlin( 
by  their  sudden  energy  of  completion,  sprang  fh>m  hia  matchless  purity  of  soul : 

*  A  senfanastioD  sad  a  farm  Indeed 
When  evary  god  did  nem  to  wt  bb  ■esl, 
To  glfe  the  woild  eisunim  of  a  max.* 


With  him  patriotism  waa  not  the  cant-word  of  a  revolution.  No  crown  ever  graced  his  temples ;  no 
regal  wealth  glittered  in  his  hands  or  corrupted  his  hearL  The  nation  never  commiUed  to  him  a  boon 
which  it  could  wish  to  recalL  He  has  slept  undisturbed  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers ;  but  wherever 
the  boundaries  of  our  country  are,  her  rivers  and  mountains,  her  cataracts,  and  solemn  groves,  and 
fertile  fields  shall  be  associated  to  all  time  with  the  name  of  WASHticoToif.  Still,  we  would  look 
upon  all  master-spirits  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  however  they  may  differ  in  man's  ahmtpsi^ted 
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estimate,  bs  io  many  iub»rdinate  agenu  to  carry  ont  the  designs  of  a  great  Providence,  which  will 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  make  the  daritness  and  miseries  of  war  to  be  tha  harbingers  of  eontinood 
sonshine  and  of  an  eternal  peace ;  and  regarding  all  confusion  as  preceding  a  more  permanent  order, 
and  all  events  as  so  many  well-adapted  parts  in  the  harmony  of  a  universal  government,  joyfully  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  other  things  to  glory  in  than  the  exploits 
of  their  warriors  or  their  fields  of  blood ;  and  when  Rslioior  and  Justicb  and  a  true  Libbrtt  shall 
walk  hand  in  hand  over  the  world ;  and  all  annals  shall  be  free  from  crimes ;  and  England  shall  boast 
of  even  prouder  memories  than  the  name  of  WxixiifOTOif  or  the  *  Fizld  op  Watskloo.'  ' 

A  new  admiration  of  Napoleon  appears  juit  now  to  have  been  leviTed.  We 
Bee  his  name  oilener  in  the  journals  of  the  daj,  and  books  of  all  descriptions  relating^ 
to  hira  are  announced.  *  All  this,'  says  a  friend  writing  to  us  in  deprecation  of  the 
^ParaUd*  in  a  late  number,  *  is  but  the  periodical  budding  forth  of  his  luxuriant, 
magnificent,  undjing  fame !  And  if  we  almost  bow  down  in  admiration  of  him, 
from  merelj  reading  of  his  great  acts  in  imperfect  and  very  partial  chronicles,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Grand  Army  worshipped  him  with  rapture,  in  whom 
was  concentrated  the  whole  glory  of  their  host? '  Having  now, as  we  trust,  *  satis- 
fied the  sentiment'  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  friends  and  contemners  of  Napolson, 
we  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  jury  of  forty  thousand  readers,  in  the  freest 
and  happiest  country  on  earth. 


Hap-razard  Enjotmvhts. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in  the  common 
remark,  that  if  we  would  *  look  about  us '  in  our  daily  walks  we  should  find  a 
thousand  matters  to  interest  or  instruct  us  that  to  the  thoughtless  eye  and  the 
unobservant  mind  pass  as  things  of  nought.  We  were  forcibly  impressed  with  this 
trite  truth  the  other  day,  as  we  stepped  out  of  a  rare  repository  of  ancient  books, 
fine  paintings,  rich  prints,  *  musical  instruments  and  that  of  all  sorts,'  and  nameless 
other  articles  of  taste  and  vertu;  and  yet  an  establishment  which  is  passed  with 
indifiereuce  or  inattention  by  crowds  of  persons  every  day,  because  externally  it 
purports  to  be  only  an  auction-and-commission-store.  We  were  led  to  its  pleasant 
precincts,  as  we  were  *  fetching  a  walk '  in  its  vicinity,  by  a  burst  of  ravishing  har- 
mony, issuing  from  the  open  door,  and  -alternately  swelling  and  dying  upon  the 
clear  morning  air ;  and  having  entered,  we  tarried  two  long  hours,  scarcely  noting 
the  flight  of  time ;  now  listening  to  half  a  dozen  overtures  of  the  most  renowned 
operas,  played  by  an  instrument  that  looked  very  like  a  private  library-case,  but 
which  gave  with  wonderful  fidelity,  power  and  sweetness,  a  fae  simile,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  full  orchestra ;  now  following,  in  their  order,  an  array  of  the  largest  and  finest 
prints,  suspended  upon  the  walls ;  entranced  meanwhile  with  the  mingled  notes  of 
an  exotic  songster  in  its  fanciful  prison,  and  the  rich  tones  of  a  musical-box,  so 
capacious  that  it  might  have  passed  for  an  organ ;  and  anon  dwelling  with  delight 
npon  the  first  black-letter  edition  of  Hollingshed's  'Historie  of  England  and 
Scottish-lande,'  with  its  crude  but  exceedingly  expressive  engravings ;  or  examining 
a  gold  snuff-box,  richly  chased  and  ornamented,  'presented  by  His  Majesty  Fred- 
XR3CK  William  of  Prussia,  as  a  mark  of  His  Royal  Highness'  approbation,'  etc. ; 
left  to  be  sold,  malgr^  all  its  honored  associations,  for  the  relief  of  its  hereditary 
possessor.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  objects  which  riveted  our  attention  and 
won  our  admiration.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  Duane-street,  reader,  as  you  are 
passing  up  or  down  our  wide  and  bustling  Broadway,  *  pause  in  your  rapid  career' 
for  a  moment,  and  ask  those  courteous  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Rixll  and  Aroularius, 
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the  end  eomet  the  wildeit  ecene  of  all  — the  burninip  by  night  of  an  Indian  by  the 
Prophet,  Tkcvmsxh'b  brother. 

We  shall,  ai  we  have  aaid,  again  revert  to  thia  volume ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
if  our  metropolitan  readers  cannot  even  'in  these  times*  expend  one  poor  dollar 
for  such  a  book,  we  must  saj  with  DocBERBr,  thej  are  *  not  the  men  we  took 
them  to  be.' 


Tratxls  in  Europe  and  the  East.  By  Valentikx  Mott,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Univenity  of  New-Tork,  Professor  of  Surgery,  etc., 
etc.    In  one  Tolume.   pp.  452.    New-Tork :   Harper  and  Brothers. 

UirpRETEiDiFG  Rud  aimplo  in  its  narrations,  and  printed  evidently  very  much  as 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  volume  before  us  may  not  at  first  command 
that  attention  from  the  public  which  its  merits  demand ;  but  having  perused  its 
pages  with  a  pleasure  that  was  not  the  less  because  almost  unexpected,  consider- 
ing the  hackneyed  character  for  the  most  part  of  modern  books  of  travel,  we  can 
confidently  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  containing  much  that  is  entertain- 
ing and  more  that  is  important  for  the  information  which  it  embodies.  The  tour 
made  by  Dr.  Mott  was  a  very  extensive  one ;  embracing  Great  Britain,  Ireland^ 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzer- 
land, Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  the  Neapolitan  Dominions,  Malta,  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia  and  Hungary.  These  *  travels '  were  included  in  the  years  1834,  '35,  '36,  '37, 
*38,  '39,  '40  and  '41 ;  interesting  periods  on  various  accounts,  and  especially  so  to 
an  observant  American  traveller.  The  first  portion  of  the  volume,  comprising  the 
themes  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Swit^ 
lerland,  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  matters  seldom  dwelt  upon  by  modem 
tourists,  but  which  relate  to  medical  science,  and  to  interesting  details  of  interviews 
with  some  of  the  more  extraordinary  individuals  of  the  writer's  ovra  profession, 
and  his  visits  to  the  most  celebrated  hospitals  and  medical  schools.  So  many 
extracts  have  been  made  from  this  part  of  the  book,  by  city  and  country  journals, 
that  we  find  our  dog's-ears  a  nullity,  and  all  our  pencilled  passages  anticipated. 
The  greater  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  those  objects 
of  interest  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  and  Turkey,  which  absorb  and 
captivate  all  who  make  a  pilgrimage  thither,  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  a  land 
once  adorned  by  the  most  powerfVil  and  polished  nations  that  ever  existed.  '  At 
every  step,'  says  our  author,  *■  some  vast  edifice,  some  shattered  oolumn  or  moulder- 
ing temple,  some  pointed  obelisk  or  towering  pyramid,  furnishes  a  theme  for  fruit- 
ful meditation,  and  admonishes  us  of  the  transitory  duration  of  human  glory. 
They  foretell  that  the  same  sceptre  of  power  and  of  civilization  which  has  passed 
from  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  from  Cambyses  and  Xerxes,  and  Alexander 
and  Titus,  and  the  Ciesars  and  the  Caliphs  —  which  descended  successively  to  the 
Egyptian,  the  Mede,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  and  the  Saracen, 
and  ultimately  into  the  possession  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  —  will  in  all 
probability  continue  its  onward  course  to  this  other  and  American  hemisphere,  to 
whom,  next  to  Western  Europe,  seems  to  be  assigned  the  destiny  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable  and  Divine  light  of  mental 
and  of  moral  culture,  but  which  may  again  depart  from  us  to  be  revived  once  more 
in  that  benighted  Eastern  Asia,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  cradle  of  its  existence.' 
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The  *■  Introduction '  of  the  author  is  altogether  worthy  a  true-souled  American.  We 
would  gladly  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
subjoined  extract;  the  more  willingly  that  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  an  acquaintance  with  its  context  in  the  work  whence  it  is  taken : 

'*  To  my  own  beloved  country  I  gladly  and  exnltingly  return,  with  attachments  tenfold  stronger,  if 
ponible,  to  her  matchless  institutions,  than  even  those  which  I  felt  pressing  and  crowding  around  my 
thoughts  as  1  lingered  on  the  last  crinMoo  gleams  of  the  twilight,  fading  behind  the  blue  hills  of  the 
Neversink,  and  bade  my  native  land  adieu !  1  come  back,  if  possible,  a  still  better  American  than 
when  I  left ;  and.  from  the  comparison  I  have  made  of  the  condition  of  the  populations  of  other 
eonntries^  feel  still  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  own  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment IS  infinitely  and  immeasurably  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  That 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  that  bulwark  and  arlc  of  our  future  hopes,  education  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  are  here  alone  prodigally  and  effuablv  diffused,  and  alike  shared  and  enjoyed 
by  every  citizen ;  that  the  laws  under  which  we  live  are  nere  enacted  and  enforced,  and  may  be 
modified  or  abrogated  by  oar  own  free-will  and  consent ;  that  there  are  no  hereditary  classes,  nor 
lordly  castles,  nor  graspmg  nobles,  nor  mitred  prelates,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  divine  authority 
over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  privilose  to  hold  in  botidage,  and  depredate  upon  the  rights,  the 
person,  and  the  property  of  vassal  serfs  ana  peasantry.  •  •  •  Often  in  my  travels  in  distant  lands, 
when  meditating  upon  the  depths  of  human  misery,  and  of  moral  and  politic«l  degradation  to  which 
our  fellow-creatures  have  been  ground  down  onder  the  iron  hoof  of  oppression,  have  I  turned  with 
innate  and  shudderinj|  horror  ftom  the  eontemphition  of  their  maiostio  and  magnificent  ruins  ;  because 
I  could  not  help  reading  in  them  but  the  bistorv  of  the  aeenmnlated  wrongs  and  crimes  which,  for  so 
many  ages  past,  cruel  and  despotic  forms  or  ffovemment  have  wantonly  ii^flicted  upon  the  great 
human  family.  •  •  •  Whether  amid  the  enchanting  scenery  of  England,  the  gay  vineyards  of 
France,  the  gloomy  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  snowy  avalancnes  and  gorges  of  Alpine  Switzerland, 
the  pageantry  and  splendors  of  the  Buropean  capitals  ;  the  architectorai  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
or  the  chaste  monuments  of  fallen,  unhappy  Greece ;  the  godlike  Pyramids,  scattered  over  the  burning 
sands  of  wondrous  and  mysterious  Bgypt,  or  the  mosooes  and  minarets  or  the  debased  hordes  of  the 
Ottoman  ;  the  thought  that  this  outward  pomp  conceals  within  it  so  vast  and  fri^tfal  an  accomula- 
tion  of  human  wretchedness,  and  that  it  is  but  the  painted  sepulchre  or  the  ftineral  eorUge  in  which 
the  dearest  rights  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  consigned  to  a  ho^Ioss  tomb,  has  dominated  at  times 
over  .every  sentiment  or  association  of  a  pleasing  character  with  which,  in  the  rapid  change  from 
place  to  place,  I  might  otherwise  have  regarded  them,  and  carried  roe  forcibly  and  vividly  back  in 
my  imagination  to  the  substantial  comforts,  the  inappreciable  blessings,  to  Mat  priceless  treasure 
above  aU  other  treasures,  huma.iv  libbbtt,  allotted  by  Divine  Providence  to  our  own  favored  and  happy 
people." 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  publish- 
ers have  fulfilled  thdr  part  in^the  production  of  the  volume.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  the  paper  white  and  thick,  and  the  typographical  execution  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  excellence. 


Power  of  the  Passions  :  and  other  Poems.  By  Katharine  Augusta  Ware. 
In  one  volume,  pp.148.  London.  William  Pic kxrino.  New-Tork:  Wilet 
AND  Putnam. 

We  have  cordially  to  thank  our  old  friend  and  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  this 
exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful  Tolume.  It  has  already  made  the  tour  of  a  wide 
fiunily-cirde,  and  wherever  it  hais  tarried  it  bad  gained  admirers  and  *  made  friends.' 
The  poem  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  main  title  was  originally  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker,  as  indeed  were  several  other  shorter  pieces,  which  we  are 
glad  to  find  embodied  in  so  charming  a  collection.  We  remember,  in  reading  thd 
proof  of  *■  The  Power  of  the  Passions,'  being  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  a  pas- 
sage which  we  perceive  has  since  excited  the  admiration  of  those  *  whose  judgment 
cries  in  the  top  of  ours.'  It  is  a  picture  which  might  serve  fat  the  *  divine  Fannt  ' 
herself,  and  its  moral  too,  belike  • 

*  Alt oTHta,  too,  in  tinselled  garb,  is  near. 
Mid  soenie  splendor,  like  a  thing  of  light  — 
With  limbs  scarce  veiled,  and  gestures  wild  and  strange, 
8be  gaily  bounds  in  the  lascivious  dance, 
Momng  as  if  hot  eUment  were  Btr^ 
And  music  teas  the  echo  of  her  step. 
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the  end  eomes  the  wildeit  gcene  of  all  —the  burninif  by  night  of  an  Indian  by  the 
Prophet,  TxcuM8XH*B  brother. 

We  shall,  as  we  have  said,  again  revert  to  this  volume ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
if  our  metropolitan  readers  cannot  even  *in  these  times*  expend  one  poor  dollar 
for  such  a  book,  we  must  say  with  Dogberry,  they  are  *•  not  the  men  we  took 
them  to  be.' 


Travels  in  Europe  avd  the  East.  By  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  New*Tork,  Professor  of  Surgery,  etc., 
etc.    In  one  volume,   pp.452.    New-Tork:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Unpretending  and  simple  in  its  narrations,  and  printed  evidently  very  much  as 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  volume  before  us  may  not  at  first  command 
that  attention  from  the  public  which  its  merits  demand ;  but  having  perused  its 
pages  with  a  pleasure  that  was  not  the  less  because  almost  unexpected,  consider- 
ing the  hackneyed  character  for  the  most  part  of  modern  books  of  travel,  we  can 
confidently  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  containing  much  that  is  entertain- 
ing  and  more  that  is  important  for  the  information  which  it  embodies.  The  tour 
made  by  Dr.  Mott  was  a  very  extensive  one ;  embracing  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzer- 
land, Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  the  Neapolitan  Dominions,  Malta,  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia  and  Hungary.  These  *  travels '  were  included  in  the  years  1834,  '35,  '36,  '37, 
'38,  '39,  '40  and  *41 ;  interesting  periods  on  various  accounts,  and  especially  so  to 
an  observant  American  traveller.  The  first  portion  of  the  volume,  comprising  the 
themes  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Gkrmaay,  and  Swit^ 
serland,  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  matters  seldom  dwelt  upon  by  modem 
tourists,  but  which  relate  to  medical  science,  and  to  interesting  details  of  interviews 
with  some  of  the  more  extraordinary  individuals  of  the  writer's  own  profession, 
and  his  visits  to  the  most  celebrated  hospitals  and  medical  schools.  So  many 
extracts  have  been  made  from  this  part  of  the  book,  by  city  and  country  journals, 
that  we  find  our  dog's-ears  a  nullity,  and  all  our  pencilled  passages  anticipated. 
The  greater  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  those  objects 
of  interest  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  and  Turkey,  which  absorb  and 
captivate  all  who  make  a  pilgrimage  thither,  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  a  land 
once  adorned  by  the  most  powerful  and  polished  nations  that  ever  existed.  *  At 
every  step,'  says  our  author, '  some  vast  edifice,  some  shattered  column  or  moulder- 
ing temple,  some  pointed  obelisk  or  towering  pyramid,  furnishes  a  theme  for  fruit- 
ful meditation,  and  admonishes  us  of  the  transitory  duration  of  human  glory. 
They  foretell  that  the  same  sceptie  of  power  and  of  civilization  which  has  passed 
from  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  from  Cambyses  and  Xerxes,  and  Alexander 
and  Titus,  and  the'  Ciesars  and  the  Caliphs — which  descended  successively  to  the 
Egyptian,  the  Mede,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  and  the  Saracen, 
and  ultimately  into  the  possession  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  —  will  in  all 
probability  continue  its  onward  course  to  this  other  and  American  hemisphere,  to 
whom,  next  to  Western  Europe,  seems  to  be  assigned  the  destiny  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable  and  Divine  light  of  mental 
and  of  moral  culture,  but  which  may  again  depart  from  us  to  be  revived  once  more 
in  that  benighted  Eastern  Asia,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  cradle  of  its  existence.* 
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The  *  Introduction '  of  the  author  is  altogether  worthy  a  true-souled  American.  We 
would  gladly  tranffer  it  entire  to  our  pagesi  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
subjoined  extract;  the  more  willingly  that  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  an  acquaintance  with  its  context  in  the  work  whence  it  is  taken : 

**  To  my  own  beloved  country  I  gladly  and  exultingly  return,  with  attachments  tenfold  Atronger,  if 
pouible,  to  her  matchleis  institutions,  than  even  those  which  I  felt  pressing  and  crowding  around  my 
thoughts  as  1  lingered  on  the  last  crimson  gleams  of  the  twilight,  fading  behind  the  blue  hills  of  the 
Neversink,  and  nade  my  native  land  adieu !  1  come  back,  if  possible,  a  still  better  American  than 
when  I  left ;  and.  fh>m  the  comparison  I  have  made  of  the  condition  of  the  populations  of  other 
countries^  feel  still  more  deeply  Impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  own  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment IS  infinitely  and  immeasurably  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  That 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  that  bulwark  and  ark  of  our  future  hopes,  education  and 
the  freedom  0/ tht  prestf  are  here  alone  prodigally  and  equably  diffused,  and  alike  shared  and  enjoyed 
by  every  citizen ;  that  the  laws  under  which  we  live  are  nere  enacted  and  enforced,  and  may  be 
modified  or  abrogated  t^  our  own  fre»-will  and  consent ;  that  there  are  no  hereditary  classes,  nor 
lordly  castles,  nor graspmg  nobles,  nor  mitred  prelates,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  divine  authority 
over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  tne  privileso  to  hold  in  bondage,  and  depredate  upon  the  rights,  the 
person,  and  the  property  of  vassal  serfs  and  peasantry.  •  •  •  Often  in  my  travels  in  distant  lands, 
when  meditating  upon  toe  depths  of  human  misery,  and  of  moral  and  politicel  degradation  to  which 
our  fellow-creatures  have  been  groond  down  under  the  iron  hoof  of  oppression,  have  I  turned  with 
innate  and  shuddering  horror  fVom  the  contemplation  of  their  majestic  and  magnificent  ruins  j  because 
I  could  not  help  reading  in  them  but  the  histonr  of  the  acoumulated  wrongs  and  crimes  which,  for  so 
many  ages  past,  cruel, and  despotic  forms  or  government  have  wantonly  ii^flicted  upon  the  neat 
human  Tamily.  •  •  •  Whether  amid  the  enchanting  scenery  of  England,  the  gay  vineyards  of 
France,  the  gloomy  fortresses  of  the  Rhine ;  the  snowy  avalanches  and  gor^s  of  Alpine  Switzerland, 
the  pageantry  and  splendors  of  the  European  capitals  ;  the  architectural  ruios  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
or  the  chaste  monuments  of  fallen,  unhappy  Greece ;  the  godlike  Pyramids,  scattered  over  the  burning 
sands  of  wondrous  and  mysterious  Bgypi,  or  the  mosaues  and  minarets  of  the  debased  hordes  of  the 
Ottoman ;  the  thought  that  this  outward  pomp  conceals  within  it  so  yaot  and  frightful  an  accumula- 
tion of  human  wretchedness,  and  that  it  is  but  the  painted  sepulchre  or  the  fhneral  eartige  in  which 
the  dearest  rights  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  consigned  to  a  ho^Iess  tomb,  has  dominated  at  times 
over  .every  sentiment  or  association  of  a  pleasing  character  with  which,  in  the  rapid  change  from 
place  to  place,  I  miffht  otherwise  have  regarded  them,  and  carried  me  forcibly  and  vividly  back  in 
my  imagination  to  the  substantial  comforts,  the  inappreciable  blessings,  to  that  priceless  treasure 
above  afl  other  treasures,  humajv  libbbtt,  allotted  by  Divine  Providence  to  our  own  favored  and  happy 
people." 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  publish- 
ers haye  fulfilled  thdr  part  in^the  production  of  the  volume.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  the  paper  white  and  thick,  and  the  typographical  execution  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  excellence. 


Power  of  the  Passions  :  and  other  Poems.  By  Katharine  Aitousta  Ware. 
In  one  volume,  pp.148.  London.  William  Pickering.  New-Tork:  Wilet 
AND  Putnam. 

Ws  have  cordially  to  thank  our  old  friend  and  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  this 
exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful  volume.  It  has  already  made  the  tour  of  a  wide 
family-cirde,  and  wherever  it  hais  tarried  it  has  gained  admirers  and  '  made  friends.* 
The  poem  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  main  title  was  originally  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker,  as  indeed  were  several  other  shorter  pieces,  which  we  are 
glad  to  find  embodied  in  so  charming  a  collection.  We  remember,  in  reading  th6 
proof  of  *  The  Power  of  the  Passions,'  being  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  a  pas- 
sage which  we  perceive  has  since  excited  the  admiration  of  those  *  whose  judgment 
cries  in  the  top  of  ours/  It  is  a  picture  which  might  serve  for  the  *  divine  Fannt  ' 
herself,  and  its  moral  too,  belike  • 

*  ArroTHEti,  too,  in  tinselled  garb,  is  near, 
Mid  toenie  splendor,  like  a  thing  of  light  — 
With  limbs  scarce  veiled,  and  gestures  wild  and  strange, 
Bhe  ^ity  bounds  in  the  lascivious  dance, 
Movntg  at  if  ket  elomtnt  were  mr^ 
And  mu8ie  was  the  echo  of  her  step. 
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the  end  comes  the  wildest  scene  of  all  — the  burninif  bj  aight  of  an  Indian  by  the 
Prophet,  Txcumseh's  brother. 

We  shall,  as  we  have  said,  again  revert  to  this  volume ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
if  our  metropolitan  readers  cannot  even  *in  these  times*  expend  one  poor  dollar 
for  such  a  book,  we  must  say  with  Docberbv,  they  are  *  not  the  men  we  took 
them  to  be.' 


Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East.  By  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Univevuty  of  New-Tork,  Professor  of  Surgery,  etc., 
etc.    In  one  volume,   pp.  452.    New-Tork :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Unpretending  and  simple  in  its  narrations,  and  printed  evidently  very  much  as 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  volume  before  us  may  not  at  first  command 
that  attention  from  the  public  which  its  merits  demand )  but  having  perused  its 
pages  with  a  pleasure  that  was  not  the  less  because  almost  unexpected,  consider- 
ing the  hackneyed  character  for  the  most  part  of  modem  books  of  travel,  we  can 
confidently  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  containing  much  that  is  entertain- 
ing and  more  that  is  important  for  the  information  which  it  embodies.  The  tour 
made  by  Dr.  Mott  was  a  very  extensive  one ;  embracing  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzer- 
land, Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  the  Neapolitan  Dominions,  Malta,  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia  and  Hungary.  These  *  travels '  were  included  in  the  years  1834,  '35,  '36,  '37, 
'38,  '39,  *40  and  '41 ;  interesting  periods  on  various  accounts,  and  especially  so  to 
an  observant  American  traveller.  The  first  portion  of  the  volume,  comprising  the 
themes  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  matters  seldom  dwelt  upon  by  modern 
tourists,  but  which  relate  to  medical  science,  and  to  interesting  details  of  interviews 
with  some  of  the  more  extraordinary  individuals  of  the  writer's  ovra  profession, 
and  his  visits  to  the  most  celebrated  hospitals  and  medical  schools.  So  many 
extracts  have  been  made  from  this  part  of  the  book,  by  city  and  country  journals, 
that  we  find  our  dog's-ears  a  nullity,  and  all  our  pencilled  passages  anticipated. 
The  greater  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  those  objects 
of  interest  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  and  Turkey,  which  absorb  and 
captivate  all  who  make  a  pilgrimage  thither,  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  a  land 
once  adorned  by  the  most  powerful  and  polished  nations  that  ever  existed.  *  At 
every  step,'  says  our  author,  *■  some  vast  edifice,  some  shattered  column  or  moulder- 
ing temple,  some  pointed  obelisk  or  towering  pyramid,  furnishes  a  theme  for  fruit- 
ful meditation,  and  admonishes  us  of  the  transitory  duration  of  human  glory. 
They  foretell  that  the  same  sceptre  of  power  and  of  civilization  which  has  passed 
from  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  from  Cambyses  and  Xerxes,  and  Alexander 
and  Titus,  and  the  Cesara  and  the  Caliphs  —  which  descended  successively  to  the 
Egyptian,  the  Mede,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  and  the  Saracen, 
and  ultimately  into  the  possession  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe — will  in  all 
probability  continue  its  onward  course  to  this  other  and  American  hemisphere,  to 
whom,  next  to  Western  Europe,  seems  to  be  assigned  the  destiny  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable  and  Divine  light  of  mental 
and  of  moral  culture,  but  which  may  again  depart  from  us  to  be  revived  once  more 
in  that  benighted  Eastern  Asia,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  cradle  of  its  existence.' 
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The  *  Introduction '  of  the  author  is  altogether  worthy  a  true-aouled  American,  We 
would  gladly  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
subjoined  extract ;  the  more  willingly  that  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  an  acquaintance  with  its  context  in  the  work  whence  it  is  taken : 

"  To  my  own  beloved  country  I  gladly  and  exultingly  retam.  with  attachmenta  tenfold  utron^r,  if 
poestble,  to  her  matchlen  institations,  than  even  those  which  I  felt  preuinff  and  crowding  aroand  my 
tboufhta  ai  i  lingered  on  the  last  crimaon  gleanu  of  the  twilight,  fading  benind  the  blue  hilli  of  the 
Neversink,  and  bade  my  native  land  adieu !  1  come  back,  if  possible,  a  still  better  American  than 
when  I  left ;  and.  from  the  comparison  I  have  made  of  the  condition  of  the  populations  of  other 
countries^  feel  11111  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  own  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment IS  infinitely  and  immeasurably  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  That 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  that  bulwark  and  ara  of  our  future  hopes,  education  and 
the  frudam  of  VU  press,  are  here  alone  prodigally  and  e<[uablv  dilTbsed,  and  alike  sharea  and  enjoyed 
by  every  citizen ;  that  the  laws  under  which  we  live  are  here  enacted  and  enforced,  and  may  bo 
modified  or  abrogated  by  our  own  free-will  and  eonaent ;  that  there  are  no  hereditary  classes,  nor 
lordly  castles,  nor  grasping  nobles,  nor  mitred  prelates,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  divine  authority 
over  their  fellow-creaturet,  and  tne  privilese  to  hold  in  bondage,  and  depredate  upon  the  rights,  the 
person,  and  the  property  of  vassal  serfs  ana  peasantry.  •  •  •  Often  in  my  travels  in  distant  lands, 
when  meditating  upon  the  depths  of  human  misery,  and  of  moral  and  politicel  degradation  to  which 
our  fellow-creatures  have  been  ground  down  under  the  iron  hoof  of  oppression,  have  I  turned  with 
innate  and  shuddering  horror  ftom  the  eontemphition  of  their  majestic  and  magnificent  ruins  ;  because 
I  could  not  help  reading  in  them  but  the  histonr  of  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  crimes  which,  for  so 
many  ages  past,  cruel  and  despotic  forms  of  covemment  have  wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  great 
human  family.  •  •  •  Whether  amid  the  enchanting  scenery  of  England,  the  gay  vinesfards  of 
France,  the  gloomy  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  snowy  avalanches  and  tori^s  of  Alpine  Switzerland, 
the  pageantry  and  splendors  of  the  European  capitals ;  the  architectural  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
or  the  chaste  monuments  of  Allen,  unhappy  Greece  ;  the  godlike  Pyramids,  scattered  over  the  burning 
sands  of  wondrous  and  mysterious  Egypt,  or  the  moaoues  and  minarets  or  the  debased  hordes  of  the 
Ottoman ;  the  thought  that  this  outward  pomp  conceals  within  it  so  vast  and  fKghtful  an  accumula- 
tion of  human  wretchedness,  and  that  it  is  but  the  {tainted  sepulchre  or  the  ftineral  eorUgs  in  which 
the  dearest  rights  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  consigned  to  a  hopeless  tomb,  has  dominated  at  times 
over  .every  sentiment  or  association  of  a  pleasing  character  with  which,  in  the  rapid  change  from 
place  to  place,  I  miffht  otherwise  have  regarded  them,  and  carried  me  forcibly  and  vividly  back  in 
my  imagination  to  the  substantial  comforts,  the  inappreciable  bleltsings,  to  that  priceless  treasure 
aMve  all  other  treasures,  humait  libxbtt,  allotted  by  Divine  Providence  to  our  own  favored  and  happy 
people." 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  publish- 
ers have  fulfilled  thdr  part  in^the  production  of  the  volume.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  the  paper  white  and  thick,  and  the  typographical  execution  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  excellence. 


Power  of  the  Passions  :  aitd  other  Poems.  By  KATHARiifE  Augusta  Ware. 
In  one  volume,  pp.  148.  London .  William  Pickxrino.  New-Tork :  Wilet 
AND  Putnam. 

Wx  have  cordially  to  thank  our  old  friend  and  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  this 
exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful  volume.  It  has  already  made  the  tour  of  a  wide 
family-circle,  and  wherever  it  haj  tarried  it  bad  gained  admirers  and  *  made  friends.' 
The  poem  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  main  title  was  originally  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker,  as  indeed  were  several  other  shorter  pieces,  which  we  are 
glad  to  find  embodied  in  so  charming  a  collection.  We  remember,  in  reading  th6 
proof  of  *  The  Power  of  the  Passions,'  being  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  a  pas- 
sage which  we  perceive  has  since  excited  the  admiration  of  those  *  whose  judgment 
cries  in  the  top  of  ours.'  It  is  a  picture  which  might  serve  for  the  *  divine  Fannt  ' 
herself,  and  its  moral  too,  belike  • 

*  ArroTHtft,  too,  in  tinselled  garb,  is  near. 
Mid  toenie  splendor,  like  a  thing  of  light  — 
With  limbs  scarce  veiled,  and  gestures  wild  and  strange, 
Bhe  gaily  bounds  in  the  lascivious  dance, 
MovtHf  as  if  her  dsmetU  were  mr. 
And  miuic  %Das  the  wAo  of  her  step. 
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the  end  coxnee  the  wildest  icene  of  all  — the  buroinif  by  night  of  an  Indian  by  the 
Fiophet,  Txcumsxh's  brother. 

We  shall,  oj  we  have  laid,  again  revert  to  thia  Yolume ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
if  our  metropolitan  readera  cannot  even  *in  theae  timea'  expend  one  poor  dollar 
for  fuch  a  book,  we  must  lay  with  DocBsiuir,  they  are  '  not  the  men  we  took 
them  to  be.* 


Tratxls  in  Europx  akd  the  East.  By  Valkrtinx  Mott,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Univenity  of  New-Tork,  Profesaor  of  Surgery,  etc., 
etc.    In  one  Tolume.   pp.  452.    New-Tork :  Harpxr  ahd  Brothexs. 

UirpRXTxxDi5Q  and  aimple  in  ita  narrations,  and  printed  evidently  very  much  as 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  volume  before  us  may  not  at  first  command 
that  attention  from  the  public  which  ita  merita  demand ;  but  having  perused  its 
pages  with  a  pleasure  that  waa  not  the  less  because  almost  unexpected,  conaider- 
ing  the  hackneyed  character  for  the  most  part  of  modem  books  of  travel,  we  can 
confidently  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  containing  much  that  ia  entertain- 
ing and  more  that  is  important  for  the  information  which  it  embodies.  The  tour 
made  by  Dr.  Mott  waa  a  very  extensive  one  ;  embracing  Great  Britain,  Ireland| 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzer- 
land, Lfombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  the  Neapolitan  Dominions,  Malta,  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia  and  Hungary.  Theae  *  travels '  were  included  in  the  years  1834,  '35,  '36,  *37, 
'38,  *39,  '40  and  '41  \  interesting  periods  on  various  accounts,  and  especially  so  to 
an  observant  American  traveller.  The  first  portion  of  the  volume,  comprising  the 
themes  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
xerland,  ia  devoted  almost  excluaively  to  matters  seldom  dwelt  upon  by  modem 
touriste,  but  which  relate  to  medical  science,  and  to  intereating  details  of  interviews 
with  some  of  the  more  extraordinary  individuals  of  the  writer's  ovm  profession, 
and  his  visits  to  the  most  celebrated  hospitala  and  medical  schools.  So  many 
extracte  have  been  made  from  this  part  of  the  book,  by  city  and  country  journals, 
that  we  find  our  dog's-eara  a  nullity,  and  all  our  pencilled  passagea  anticipated. 
The  greater  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  those  objecte 
of  interest  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia-Minor,  and  Turkey,  which  absorb  and 
captivate  all  who  make  a  pilgrimage  thither,  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  a  land 
once  adorned  by  the  most  powerful  and  polished  nations  that  ever  existed.  *  At 
every  step,'  says  our  author,  ^  aome  vaat  edifice,  some  shattered  column  or  moulder- 
ing temple,  some  pointed  obelisk  or  towering  pyramid,  fUmishes  a  theme  for  fruit- 
ful meditation,  and  admonishes  us  of  the  transitory  duration  of  human  glory. 
They  foretell  that  the  aame  sceptre  of  power  and  of  civilization  which  has  passed 
from  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  from  Cambyses  and  Xerxes,  and  Alexander 
and  Titus,  and  the  Ciesars  and  the  Caliphs — which  descended  successively  to  the 
Egyptian,  the  Mede,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  and  the  Saracen, 
and  ultimately  into  the  possession  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe — will  in  all 
probability  continue  ite  onward  course  to  this  other  and  American  hemisphere,  to 
whom,  next  to  Western  Europe,  seems  to  be  assigned  the  destiny  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable  and  Divine  light  of  mental 
and  of  moral  culture,  but  which  may  again  depart  from  ua  to  be  revived  once  more 
in  that  benighted  Eastern  Asia,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  cradle  of  its  existence.' 
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The  *  Introduction '  of  the  author  is  altogether  worthy  a  true-souled  American.  We 
would  gladly  transfer  it  entire  to  oar  pages,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
subjoined  extract;  the  more  willingly  that  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  an  acquaintance  with  its  context  in  the  work  whence  it  is  taken : 

"  To  mv  own  belored  coontrr  I  gladly  and  exultingly  return,  with  attachments  tenfold  utronger,  if 
pontble,  to  her  matchleis  in»titationt,  than  even  thoie  which  I  felt  pressinc  and  crowding  around  my 
thoufhtt  aa  t  liqfered  on  the  laat  crimson  gleams  of  the  twilight,  fading  bohind  the  blue  hiUa  of  the 
Nerersink,  and  bade  my  native  land  adieu !  1  come  back,  if  possible,  a  still  better  American  than 
when  I  left ;  and.  from  the  comparison  I  have  made  of  the  condition  of  the  populations  of  other 
eoontriesj  feel  still  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  own  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment IS  infinitely  and  immeasurably  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  That 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  eqaalitv,  and  of  that  bulwark  and  arlc  of  our  future  hopes,  education  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  are  here  alone  prodiffally  and  effuablv  difFVised,  and  alike  sharea  and  enjoyed 
by  every  citizen ;  that  the  laws  under  which  we  live  are  nore  enacted  and  enforced,  and  may  be 
modified  or  abrogated  by  oar  own  free-will  and  consent ;  that  there  are  no  hereditary  classes,  nor 
lordly  castles,  nor  grasping  nobles,  nor  mitred  prelates,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  divine  authority 
over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  privilege  to  hold  in  bondage,  and  depredate  upon  the  rights,  the 
person,  and  the  property  of  vassal  serfs  ana  peasantry.  •  •  •  Often  in  my  travels  in  distant  lands, 
when  meditating  upon  the  depths  of  human  misery,  and  of  moral  and  politic«I  degradation  to  which 
our  fellow-creatures  have  been  gromd  down  under  the  iron  hoof  of  oppression,  have  I  turned  with 
innate  and  shudderinz  horror  ftom  the  contemplation  of  their  maiestie  and  magnificent  ruins  ;  because 
I  could  not  help  reading  in  them  but  the  history  of  the  aeenmalated  wrongs  and  crimes  which,  for  so 
many  aces  past,  cruel  and  despotic  forms  of  government  have  wantonly  ipflicted  upon  the  sreat 
human  family.  •  •  •  Whether  amid  the  encmanting  scenery  of  England,  the  gay  vineyarus  of 
France,  the  gloomy  fortresses  of  the  Rhine ;  the  snowy  avalancnes  and  gorges  of  Alpine  Switzerland, 
the  pageantry  and  splendors  of  the  Buropean  capitals  }  the  architectorai  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
or  the  chaste  monuments  of  fallen,  unhappy  Greece ;  the  godlike  Pyramids,  scattered  over  the  burning 
sands  of  wondrous  and  mysterious  Egypt,  or  the  mosoues  and  minarets  of  the  debased  hordes  of  the 
Ottoman ;  the  thought  that  this  outward  pomp  conceals  within  it  so  vast  and  frightful  an  accumula- 
tion of  human  wretchedness,  and  that  it  is  but  the  painted  sepulchre  or  the  fbneral  earUge  in  which 
the  dearest  rights  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  eonsifned  to  a  hoj>oloss  tomb,  has  dominated  at  times 
over  .every  sentiment  or  association  of  a  pleasing  character  with  which,  in  the  rapid  change  firom 
place  to  place,  I  might  otherwise  have  regarded  them,  and  carried  me  forcibly  and  vividly  back  in 
my  imagination  to  the  substantial  comforts,  the  inappreciable  blessings,  to  that  priceless  treasure 
above  all  other  treasures,  mumait  libsstv,  allotted  by  Divine  Providence  to  our  own  favored  and  happy 
people." 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  publish- 
ers haye  fulfilled  their  part  in.the  production  of  the  volume.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  the  paper  white  and  thick,  and  the  typographical  execution  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  excellence. 


Power  of  the  Passions  :  aitd  other  Poems.  By  Katharine  Augusta  Ware. 
In  one  volume,  pp.  148*  London .  William  Pickering.  New-Tork :  Wilet 
AND  Putnam. 

We  have  cordially  to  thank  our  old  friend  and  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  this 
exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful  volume.  It  has  already  made  the  tour  of  a  wide 
family-circle,  and  wherever  it  has  tarried  it  had  gained  admirers  and  *■  made  friends.' 
The  poem  from  which  the  volume  takes  ita  main  title  was  originally  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker,  as  indeed  were  several  other  shorter  pieces,  which  we  are 
glad  to  find  embodied  in  so  charming  a  collection.  We  remember,  in  reading  th6 
proof  of  'The  Power  of  the  Passions,'  being  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  a  pas- 
sage which  we  perceive  has  since  excited  the  admiration  of  those  *  whose  judgment 
cries  in  the  top  of  ours.'  It  is  a  picture  which  might  serve  for  the  *  divine  Fannt  ' 
herself,  and  its  moral  too,  belike  • 

*  Alt OTHta,  too,  in  tinselled  garb,  is  near, 
Mid  seenie  splendor,  like  a  thing  of  light  — 
With  limbs  scarce  veiled,  and  gestures  wild  and  strange, 
Bbe  ^ily  bounds  in  tlie  lascivious  dance, 
Mowiig  as  if  her  dement  toere  mr^ 
And  mnsic  was  the  echo  of  her  step. 
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the  end  comet  the  wildeit  icene  of  all  —the  burning  by  night  of  an  Indian  by  the 
prophet,  Tecumskh's  brother. 

We  ehall,  oj  we  have  aaid,  again  revert  to  thia  yolame ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
if  our  metropolitan  readera  cannot  even  *in  theie  timet*  expend  one  poor  dollar 
for  auch  a  book,  we  mutt  tay  with  DocBSiuir,  they  are '  not  the  men  we  took 
them  to  be.' 


TR4TXLS  IN  Europe  and  the  East.  By  Valentikx  Mott,  M.  D.,  Pretident  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Univeiaity  of  New-Tork,  Profetaor  of  Surgery,  etc., 
etc.    In  one  Tolume,   pp.  452.    New-Tork :  Harper  and  BaoTBERt. 

UirpRETEiDiNQ  Rud  timplc  in  ita  narrationa,  and  printed  evidently  rery  much  as 
written  on  the  tpur  of  the  moment,  the  Tolume  before  ut  may  not  at  firtt  command 
that  attention  from  the  public  which  ita  merita  demand ;  but  having  pemaed  its 
paget  with  a  pleature  that  was  not  the  lest  because  almott  unexpected,  consider- 
ing the  hackneyed  character  for  the  mott  part  of  modern  bookt  of  travel,  we  can 
confidently  commend  the  work  to  our  readert  at  containing  much  that  is  entertain- 
ing  and  more  that  is  important  for  the  information  which  it  embodiet.  The  tour 
made  by  Dr.  Mott  was  a  very  extentive  one  ;  embracing  Great  Britain,  Ireland| 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Pruttia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Auttria,  Bavaria,  Switzer- 
land, Lfombardy,  Tutcany,  the  Papal  Statea,  the  Neapolitan  Dominiona,  Malta,  the 
Itlandt  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  Egypt,  Aaia-Minor,  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia  and  Hungary.  Theae  *  travela  *  were  included  in  the  yeart  1834,  *35,  '36,  '37, 
'38,  '39,  '40  and  '41 ;  intereating  periodt  on  variout  accounta,  and  etpecially  to  to 
an  obtervant  American  traveller.  The  firtt  portion  of  the  volume,  compriaing  the 
themea  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
serland,  it  devoted  almott  excluaively  to  mattert  teldom  dwelt  upon  by  modern 
tourittt,  but  which  relate  to  medical  tcience,  and  to  interetting  detailt  of  interviews 
with  tome  of  the  more  extraordinary  individualt  of  the  wrtter't  ovra  profestion, 
and  hit  vititt  to  the  mott  celebrated  hotpitala  and  medical  tchoolt.  So  many 
extractt  have  been  made  from  thia  part  of  the  book,  by  city  and  country  joumala, 
that  we  find  our  dog't-eara  a  nullity,  and  all  our  pencilled  pastagea  anticipated. 
The  greater  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work  it  devoted  mainly  to  thoae  objects 
of  interest  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Atia-Minor,  and  Turkey,  which  absorb  and 
captivate  all  who  make  a  pilgrimage  thither,  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  a  land 
once  adorned  by  the  most  powerful  and  poliabed  nations  that  ever  existed.  *  At 
every  atep,'  aaya  our  author, '  aome  vast  edifice,  some  shattered  oolumn  or  moulder- 
ing temple,  aome  pointed  obelitk  or  towering  pyramid,  fumiahet  a  theme  for  fruit- 
ful meditation,  and  admonithet  ut  of  the  trantitory  duration  of  human  glory. 
They  foretell  that  the  tame  tceptre  of  power  and  of  civilization  which  hat  pasted 
from  the  Pharaoha  and  the  Ptolemiea,  from  Cambyaea  and  Xerxea,  and  Alexander 
and  Titua,  and  the  Ccaart  and  the  Calipha  —  which  deacended  tucceasively  to  the 
Egyptian,  the  Mede,  the  Peraian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  and  the  Saracen, 
and  ultimately  into  the  poaaeaaion  of  Northern  and  Weatem  Europe — will  in  all 
probability  continue  ita  onward  course  to  thia  other  and  American  hemiaphere,  to 
whom,  next  to  Weatem  Europe,  aeema  to  be  aaaigned  the  deatiny  to  become  the 
inheritora  of  the  unextinguished  and  unextinguiahable  and  Divine  light  of  mental 
and  of  moral  culture,  but  which  may  again  depart  from  ua  to  be  revived  once  more 
in  that  benighted  Eaatern  Aaia,  which  was  perhapa  the  first  cradle  of  ita  exiatenoe.' 
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The  *  Introduction '  of  the  author  is  altogether  worthy  a  true-Bouled  American.  We 
would  gladly  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
subjoined  extract ;  the  more  willingly  that  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  an  acquaintance  with  its  context  in  the  work  whence  it  is  taken : 

**  To  my  owD  beloved  country  I  gladly  and  exultingly  return,  with  attachment!  tenfold  stronger,  if 
pouible,  to  her  matchless  institutions,  than  even  those  which  I  felt  pressinff  and  crowding  around  my 
thoughts  as  1  lingered  oa  the  last  crimson  gleams  of  the  twilight,  fading  benind  the  blue  hills  of  the 
Neversink,  and  bade  my  native  land  adieu !  1  come  back,  if  possible,  a  still  better  American  than 
when  I  left  j  and.  from  the  comparison  I  have  made  of  the  condition  of  the  populations  of  other 
eonntries^  feel  still  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  our  own  republican  form  of  Jfov- 
emment  is  infinitely  and  immeasurably  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  That 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  that  bulwatk  and  arlc  of  our  future  hopes,  education  and 
thefireedam  of  tAe  press,  are  here  alone  prodigally  and  e<l0ablv  diffused,  and  alike  shared  and  enjoyed 
by  every  citizen ;  that  the  laws  under  which  we  live  are  here  enacted  and  enforced,  and  may  be 
modified  or  abrogated  Ity  our  own  free-will  and  consent ;  that  there  are  no  hereditary  classes,  nor 
lordly  castles,  nor  grasping  nobles,  nor  mitred  prelates,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  divine  authority 
over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  privilege  to  hold  in  bondage,  and  depredate  upon  the  rights,  the 
parson,  and  Uie  propertv  of  vassal  serfs  and  peasantry.  •  •  •  Often  in  my  travels  in  distant  lands, 
when  meditating  upon  toe  depths  of  human  misery,  and  of  moral  and  politicel  degradation  to  which 
our  fellow-creatures  have  been  ground  down  under  the  iron  hoof  of  oppression,  have  I  turned  with 
innate  and  shuddering  horror  ftom  the  contemplation  of  their  maiestic  and  magnificent  ruins  ;  because 
I  could  not  help  reading  in  them  but  the  histonr  of  the  aecomniated  wrongs  and  crimes  which,  for  so 
many  ages  past,  cruel. and  despotic  forms  of  government  have  wantonly  iifflicted  upon  the  sreat 
human  family.  •  •  •  Whether  amid  the  enchanting  scenery  of  England,  the  gay  vineyarus  of 
France,  the  gloomy  fortresses  of  the  Rhine ;  the  snowy  avalanches  and  tor^s  of  Alpine  Switserland, 
the  pageantry  and  splendors  of  the  European  capitals  ;  the  architectural  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
or  the  chaste  monuments  of  fallen,  unhappy  Greece ;  the  godlike  Pyramids,  scattered  over  the  burning 
sands  of  wondrous  and  mysterious  Egypt,  or  the  mosanes  and  minarets  or  the  debased  hordes  of  the 
Ottoman ;  the  thought  that  this  outward  pomp  conceals  within  it  so  vast  and  frightful  an  accumula- 
tion of  human  wretchedness,  and  that  it  is  but  the  painted  sepulchre  or  the  funeral  eartige  in  which 
the  dearest  rights  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  consigned  to  a  hopeless  tomb,  has  dominated  at  times 
over  .every  sentiment  or  association  of  a  pleasing  character  with  which,  in  the  rapid  change  from 
place  to  place,  I  mifht  otherwise  have  regarded  them,  and  carried  roe  forcibly  and  vividly  back  in 
my  imagination  to  toe  substantial  comforts,  the  inappreciable  bledsings,  to  that  priceless  treasure 
alMve  all  other  treasures,  muma-it  LiBxmTv,  allotted  by  Divine  Providence  to  our  own  favored  and  happy 
people." 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  publish- 
ers have  fulfilled  their  part  in^the  production  of  the  volume.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  the  paper  white  and  thick,  and  the  typographical  execution  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  excellence. 


Power  of  the  Passions  :  and  other  Poems.  By  Katharive  Augusta  Ware. 
In  one  volume,  pp.  148.  London .  William  Pickxrin o.  New-York :  Wiley 
AND  Putnam. 

We  have  cordially  to  thank  our  old  friend  and  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  this 
exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful  volume.  It  has  already  made  the  tour  of  a  wide 
family-circle,  and  wherever  it  has  tarried  it  had  gained  admirers  and  *  made  friends.' 
The  poem  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  main  title  was  originally  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker,  as  indeed  were  several  other  shorter  pieces,  which  we  are 
glad  to  find  embodied  in  so  charming  a  collection.  We  remember,  in  reading  the 
proof  of  *  The  Power  of  the  Passions,'  being  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  a  pas- 
sage which  we  perceive  has  since  excited  the  admiration  of  those  *  whose  judgment 
cries  in  the  top  of  ours.'  It  is  a  picture  which  might  serve  for  the  *■  divine  Fannt  ' 
herself,  and  its  moral  too,  belike  • 

*  Aif  OTHKR,  too,  in  tinselled  garb,  is  near, 
Mid  scenie  splendor,  like  a  thing  of  light  — 
With  limbs  scarce  veiled,  and  gestures  wild  and  strange, 
Rbe  gaily  bounds  in  the  lascivious  dance, 
Moting  as  if  ker  eLsment  were  mr. 
And  imtsic  was  the  echo  of  her  step. 
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*  Tttw  Vir.jt.  or  Fatts  awt>  orssit  Pocmm  '  k  llw  till*  of  ■  volnaw  aAsr  tlM  numer  Mriwiwfly  «f  Lo]rorx£Z.ow'a 
deli^ifiil  Mid  poptilar  booki,  which  hps  but  nc^ntlj  appruwl,  from  the  pan  of  CaARi.B«  F.  BorrMAjr,  Eiq.,  wkI  the 
pnn  of  Mr.  8  amu  iz.  Coucajt.  Th»  poem  which  give*  the  lUe  to  the  woik  U  en  lodiaa  teJe  of  hitereat*  and  indudfli  mmaj 
fiBcerui  *a4  bPAutJA4  B«niiipi  from  natura,  upaa  which  the  wtittu  loohi  with  the  ejre  of  a  poet  aad  Alevar.  The  apaae  w* 
hare  el«nvheit  devoted  tott  airaUiir  work  firom  another  pen,  ie  our  apology  for  aot  leaarninf  the  variety  «f  ihii  department  of  the 
XNioKSRBOeKmRby  a  Undivd  notice  of  the  volitme  before  iH.  The 'other  peema' of  tiMeoOection  hart  alraady  appeased  in 
print,  and  won  tlw  fitvonfale  Miftofee  of  the  pubtte. 


'Chaptciu  ov  CatJBCB-TARDa.'  — Meain.  Vitbt  akd  PtirvAV  hare  (mMich«d  a  ray  neat  rolome,  containinf 
thradmirabie 'Chaptenupon  ChuRh-Yarda  '  by  Mia  Carolims  Bowlkb,  now  Mn.  RobxrtSootqbt.  Weteadtbem 
early  in  (he  month  with  grrat  Mllafaction,  and  thought  our  note*  had  be«ii  reduoed  to  form  fat  the  present  nomfan' ;  nntil,  when 
It  waa  too  late,  we  aacertidoed  tliat  we  had  forgoUen  them  altogrthrr.  We  can  therefttre  only  wannly  cmnDand  tluae  *  Chap 
iaia  '  to  our  leadaa,  without  aaugning  more  paniculariy  the  why  and  the  where  foi«. 


*TuoTTonT«  ow  MoRAZ.  AMO  SpiRTTUAi.  Caz.TURc,'  fnm  tlw  pm  of  Mr.  R.  C.  WATiiwToir,  of  Boatoa,  will  % 

eommvnd  iiaelf  for  many  merila  to  our  readefa.    It  has  received  high  pcaiae  from  the  '  Nonh* American  Review  '  aad  the  * 

*  Christian  Examiner,'  and  deaervea  it  all.    We  can  only  leg  rat  that  the  late  hour  at  which  we  ree«>tve  it  preventa  our  icoderJBf  & 

it  elaborAlr  Justice.    We  may  allude  lo  it  more  at  larfs  in  a  subsequent  iaauc.    Maasra.  Cbockbh  amv  Booouts,  aad 
HiLLXARD,  OiLAr  AHO  CoMPAMT,  am  the  Boston  pufaUshna. 


Thb  X.ATB  Iftae  Lq<?t  Hoopsr.  — Mr.  Saitdsz.  OorvAV,  JohmitTvet,  baa  fai  prMi  and  will  aoon  pafalhb  a  ■mall 
volume  eoniaining  ehofee  sHi^iioiia  from  the  wriUoKs  of  the  fined  and  lamented  poetess,  Miss  Loot  Boopsr,  aeeompanled 
by  a  brief  memoir  of  her  life,    llie  work  will  And  friends  where  Che  vriler  Ibuod  then,  aad  many  moic  with  the  geacnl 

pnhiie. 


*  .*  NoTicBB  of  aeveral  booki  and  other  puMloatiooa,  inrludinf  *  The  CUmate  of  the  United  Stalea,' '  FUloaorhy  ofMbtd/ 
'  The  Leaurer,'  etc.,  arrived  toe  late  for  couiideiatiiio  in  the  peeaent  issue. 
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FRAGMENT    FROM    THE    MSB.    OF    CAGLIOSTRO. 


THB      PARABXflX      XTtOS     XABTH. 

The  most  profound  wisdom  and  the  habit  of  serious  occupation  can- 
not always  preserve  us  from  superstition,  nor  from  those  absurd  illusions 
and  singular  fancies  which  are  the  result  of  this  feebleness  of  the  human 
understanding.  One  of  the  most  learned  Italians  of  modern  times  was 
without  doubt  Doctor  Romatl,  a  man  of  an  honorable  and  elevated 
character,  and  always  distinguished  for  the  most  scrupulous  veracity. 
I  pray  all  his  compatriots  and  mine  to  reconcile  this  if  possible  with  the 
details  of  his  adventure  near  Salerno,  a  recital  which  he  has  made  to 
many  persons  worthy  of  faith,  and  of  which  I  have  taken  notes  under 
his  own  dictation.  One  sees  in  it,  if  not  a  succession  of  marvellous 
facts,  at  least  the  effect  of  an  illusion  entirely  inexplicable,  and  of  a 
strange  preoccupation  of  the  mind.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Doctor 
Romati  has  never  varied  in  any  details  of  the  same  history,  and  that 
during  his  residence  at  Naples  he  always  alluded  to  it  with  the  same  air 
and  tone  of  sorrowful  resignation.  Here  then  is  the  doctor's  recital, 
as  he  made  it  to  me  one  day  at  the  Palace  Spinelli,  in  presence  of  Don 
Mario  Caraffa  de  Moliterno,  and  of  the  Princess  de  Belmonte  Pigna- 
telli  Nee  Spinella,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  that  name,  and  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  these  two  illustrious  persons  will  not  refuse  to  attest 
if  desired. 

*  You  know,*  said  he, '  that  I  call  myself  Giulio  Romati.  The  Signor 
Don  Marco  Romati  dejla  Romata,  my  father,  was  unquestionably  the 
most  celebrated  lawyer  of  Palermo,  and  consequently  of  all  Sicily.  He 
was  strongly  attached  as  you  may  well  believe  to  a  profession  which 
procured  him  honor  and  emolument  at  the  same  time ;  but  he  loved  not 
less  the  study  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  judicial  occupations. 

'  I  may  say  without  boasting  that  I  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
my  father,  for  I  was  already  doctor  in  utroque  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
I  do.not  tell  you  this  out  of  vanity,  but  because  having  to  relate  to  you 
a  surprising  adventurCi  I  would  not  have  you  believe  me  an  incapable 
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or  foolishly  credulous  man.  I  am  so  far  from  being  snperstitious,  that 
magic,  the  cabalistic  art,  and  astrology  are  perhaps  the  only  sciences  to 
which  I  have  not  cared  to  devote  myself,  while  I  applied  to  all  others 
with  such  indefatigable  ardor  and  ^uch  continued  application  as  seri- 
ously to  affect  my  health.  In  consequence,  my  father  exacted  from  me 
a  promise  to  travel,  forbidding  my  return  before  the  lapse  of  four  years. 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  tear  myself  from  my  library,  my  labo* 
ratory  and  my  observatory.  But  obedience  was  imperative ;  and  I  no 
sooner  found  myself  en  route  than  strength  and  appetite  returned,  and  I 
already  began  to  taste  of  the  pleasure  one  experiences  in  viewing  strange 
scenes  for  the  first  time. 

*  Many  people  know  more  of  the  entire  world  than  they  do  of  their 
own  country.  I  would  not  that  any  one  had  to  reproach  me  with  such 
a  contradiction;  and  I  commenced  by  visiting  the  wonders  which 
nature  has  spread  in  our  isle  with  such  profusion.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  usual  route  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  I  passed  by  Castra  Nuovo, 
Colsonizese,  spent  some  time  in  traversing  the  mountain,  and  finally 
descended  on  the  side  of  Catania. 

'  Thus  far  my  journey  had  been  but  a  party  of  pleasure ;  but  at  Reg- 
gio  the  enterprise  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  A  famous  bandit 
named  Zambucco  desolated  Calabria,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
Tripolitan  pirates.  I  knew  not  how  to  reach  Naples ;  and  if  a  feeling  of 
shame  had  not  deterred  me,  I  would  willingly  have  retraced  my  steps 
toward  the  paterno  nido,     I  had  been  thus  detained  eight  days  at  Reg- 

fio,  when  one  evening,  afler  having  walked  a  long  time  upon  the  sands, 
seated  myself  upon  a  piece  of  rock  in  a  solitary  place  to  meditate  on 
my  future  proceedings.  Here  I  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  man  of 
noble  figure,  closely  enveloped  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  who  seated  himself 
by  my  side,  and  said  abruptly  :  '  The  Doctor  Romati  is  doubtless  occu- 
pied with  some  problem  in  algebra  or  alchemy.' 

* '  Not  at  all,'  I  replied  ;  *  Doctor  Romati  would  go  to  Naples,  and  the 
problem  which  embarrasses  him  is  to  know  how  he  can  escape  the 
band  of  Signor  Zambucco.' 

*  *  Signor  Don  Giulio,'  said  the  unknown,  '  your  talents  already  do 
honor  to  your  country,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  become  the  glory  of 
Sicily,  when  the  travels  you  have  undertaken  shall  have  extended  the 
sphere  of  your  knowledge.  Zambucco  is  too  gallant  a  man  to  wish 
to  arrest  you  in  so  noble  an  enterprise.  Take  these  red  plumes,  put  the 
largest  in  your  hat,  make  your  people  wear  the  rest,  and  depart  in 
security.  He  who  speaks  to  you  is  that  same  Zambucco  whom  you 
fear  so  much ;  and  that  you  may  not  doubt  it,  behold  the  symbols  of 
my  profession  ; '  as  he  spoke  he  half  opened  his  mantle  and  disclosed  a 
belt  filled  with  pistols  and  daggers.  He  then  saluted  me  respectfully 
and  disappeared. 

*  The  well-known  character  of  Zambucco  inspired  me  with  entire 
confidence  in  the  assurances  he  had  given  me.  I  returned  without 
inquietude  to  my  inn,  made  all  ray  preparations,  and  accompanied  by 
an  escort  of  muleteers  lefl  Reggio  at  day-break  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. I  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  town,  than  I  perceived  at  a 
distance  a  portion  of  Zambucco' s  band,  who  seemed  to  act  as  my 
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escort,  and  who  were  relieved  at  regular  intervals  during  the  entire 
route ;  and  you  may  well  believe  I  could  not  retain  any  uneasiness. 

*  We  were  not  more  than  two  days'  journey  from  Naples,  when  the 
fancy  took  me  to  turn  from  my  road  to  pass  by  Salerno.  This  may 
appear  to  you  a  natural  enough  curiosity;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
some  unaccountable  fatality  drew  me  to  make  that  unhappy  excursion. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  we  quitted  the<high-way  at  Monte  Brugio,  and 
conducted  by  a  villager  entered  into  the  most  savage  country  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  Mountainous,  rocky,  and  entirely  barren,  it  seemed 
a  fit  abode  for  all  manner  of  evil  spirits ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  drawn 
onward  by  the  fatality  I  have  mentioned,  its  first  aspect  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  deter  me.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  second 
day  that  I  perceived  upon  the  top  of' one  of  the  mountains  a  vast 
edifice,  which  my  guide  informed  me  was  called  Lo  Monto  or  Lo  Cas- 
telloby  the  neighboring  villagers.  He  added  that  it  was  entirely  ruined 
and  tenantless,  except  by  a  few  Franciscan  monks,  who  had  erected  a 
sort  of  chapel  with  some  cells  in  the  interior ;  and  he  hinted  mysteri- 
ously that  strange  stories  were  told  about  the  ruins,  and  strange  noises 
oflen  heard  there,  which  caused  them  to  be  shunned  by  all  but  their 
pious  inhabitants.  I  asked  if  we  passed  near  the  chateau,  and  he  said, 
*  Yes,  within  musket-shot  of  it.' 

'  During  this  conversation  the  sky  had  become  covered  with  dark 
clouds,  and  toward  nightfall  a  frightful  storm  burst  upon  us.  Unhap- 
pily we  found  ourselves  then  upon  a  part  of  the  mountain  which  afforded 
no  shelter.  The  guide  told  me  he  knew  of  a  cavern  where  we  might 
be  sheltered  from  the  storm,  but  that  the  road  to  it  was  very  difficult. 
However,  I  determined  to  venture ;  but  hardly  had  we  entered  on  a  nar- 
row paUi  which  scarcely  lefl  room  for  more  than  one  to  pass  between 
the  rocks  and  the  precipice,  when  a  heavy  thunder-stroke  startled  my 
mule,  and  we  rolled  together  a  distance  of  several  yards.  I  was  able 
however  to  seize  a  branch  of  maple  in  my  descent;  and  getting  a  firm 
bold,  I  shouted  loudly  for  my  travelling  companions,  but  received  no 
reply. 

'  The  flashes  of  lightning  succeeded  each  other  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  by  their  light  I  was  enabled  to  distinguish  the  objects  which  sur- 
rounded me,  and  to  advance  by  the  aid  of  the  wild  vines  and  roots  to  a 
place  of  security.  This  was  a  cavern  which,  not  bordering  on  any 
beaten  track,  I  judged  could  not  be  the  one  to  which  my  guide  had  had 
the  intention  of  conducting  me.  The  heavy  rain,  wind  and  thunder 
succeeded  each  other  without  interrupti6n.  I  shivered  under  my  wet 
clothes,  and  must  have  been  some  three  hours  in  this  disagreeable  situa- 
tion, when  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  flambeaux  wandering  about  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  heard  cries  which  I  supposed  came  from 
my  people.  With  all  my  remaining  strength  I  shouted  in  answer ;  and 
afler  a  short  interval  a  young  man  of  good  appearance  entered  the 
cavern,  followed  by  several  Valets,  some  of  whom  carried  flambeaux  and 
others  bundles  which  seemed  to  contain  clothes. 

'  The  young  man  saluted  me  respectfully,  and  said :  '  Signore  Doctore, 
we  belong  to  Tillustrissima  Principessa  di  Monte  Salerno.  Your  guide 
from  Monte  Brugio  told  us  that  you  were  lost  in  the  mountains,  and 
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we  seek  for  you  by  order  of  the  Princess.     Pat  on  these  dry  clothes,  I 
pray  you,  and  follow  us  to  the  chateau.' 

' '  How ! '  replied  I ;  '  would  you  make  me  pass  the  night  in  the -midst 
of  the  rubbish  and  under  the  ruined  vaults  of  that  great  chateau  which 
b  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ? ' 

' '  Reassure  yourself,  Dr.  Romati,'  said  the  young  man,  smiling ;  *  yoa 
will  see  a  superb  palace.' 

'  Concluding  that  some  Neapolitan  princess  had  made  her  habitation 
in  the  mountains,  I  changed  my  clothes,  and  followed  the  young  man 
who  had  been  sent  to  guide  me. 

'  To  my  surprise  we  arrived  almost  immediately  before  a  portico  of 
variegated  marble,  of  which  the  architecture  appeared  to  me  to  be  in 
the  style  of  Bramante;  but  as  the. flambeaux  did  not  illuminate  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  I  cannot  give  you  any  description  of  it.  The  young 
man  lefl  me  at  the  foot  of  a  magnificent  stair-case,  which  I  ascended, 
and  was  received  at  the  top  by  a  lady  of  a  fine  and  commanding  figure, 
who  said  with  an  air  of  infinite  politeness :  '  Signor  Romati,  Madame  la 
Princesse  of  Monte  Salerno  has  charged  me  to  make  you  welcome  to 
her  castle.' 

*  I  replied  to  her  that  if  one  could  judge  of  a  princess  by  her  lady  of 
honor,  I  must  have  an  exceedingly  agreeable  idea  of  that  illustrious 
person.  The  lady  was  indeed  of  a  most  perfect  beauty,  with  something 
in  her  manners  and  physiognomy,  a  certain  mixture  of  simplicity  with 
a  natural  air  of  greatness  and  proud  security,  which  induced  me  to 
imagine  her  at  the  first  glance  the  princess  herself.  I  remarked  that 
she  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  portraits  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  concluded  such  might  be  the  costume  of  the  Neapolitan  ladies.  I 
had  learned  from  an  Italian  philosopher  that  in  the  case  of  costume 
nothing  is  entirely  new,  and  I  concluded  that  the  elegantes  of  Naples 
had  revived  the  ancient  modes. 

'  We  traversed  first  a  vestibule,  which  appeared  grand  in  its  prq>or- 
tions  and  decorations ;  but  all  I  could  remark  of  it  in  passing  through 
was  the  columns  and  pilasters  of  a  single  shall,  in  the  yellow  variegated 
marble  of  Spain,  with  large  vases,  urns,  groups  of  statues,  and  candela- 
bras,  in  bronze  of  the  most  beautiful  material  and  in  the  finest  style. 
Loving  architecture  and  all  the  linear  arts  with  passion,  the  indiffer- 
ence or  the  precipitation  of  my  conductress  caused  me  great  discom- 
fort. Still  hurrying  on,  I  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  same  way  of  a 
beautiful  salle-du-dais,  or  saloon  of  the  throne,  which  opened  upon  the 
same  vestibule  by  means  of  i^  large  and  high-arched  arcade,  which  was 
only  closed  by  a  barrier  of  gilded  carving  about  breast-high.  Within 
the  saloon,  according  to  usage,  was  a  throne  of  velvet,  with  its  embroil 
deries,  its  fringes  and  its  plumes  of  feathers ;  a  long  suite  of  family 
portraits;  coats-of-arms  on  the  stained-glass  windows;  and  trophies  of 
armor,  with  banners  and  emblazoned  pennons. 

'  Afler  having  again  exchanged  a  few  polite  phrases  with  my  beantip 
ful  companion,  she  introduced  me  into  a  saloon  where  all  was  in  mas- 
sive silver.  ,  'The  pavement  was  formed  of  large  octagonal  slabs  in 
silver,  alternately  frosted  and  burnished.  The  walls  were  covered^with 
tapestry  of  silver  damask,  of  which  the  ground-work  was  polished  and 
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the  figures  in  unwrought  silver.  The  dome  was  sculptured  in  slabs 
corresponding  to  the  pavement,  and  the  silver  lustres,  the  braziers,  the 
perfuming  pans,  and  all  the  other  furniture  were  ornamented  with  the 
most  rich  and  elaborate  goldsmith's  work.  The  uniformity  of.  the 
metal  was  agreeably  relieved  by  medals  and  medallions  in  the  precious 
green-stone  of  Armenia,  aach  representing  one  of  the  most  famous 
personages  that  the  territory  of  Salerno  had  produced. 

'  *  Signor  Romati,'  said  the  lady,  *  why  stop  so  long  to  examine  this 
apartment,  which  is  but  an  ante-chamber  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
footmen,  valets,  and  other  livery-servants  of  the  princess  ? '  I  could  not 
conceal  my  surprise  at  the  view  of  such  magnificence,  and  we  traversed 
yet  another  saloon,  a  little  resembling  the  first,  except  that  it  was  lined 
with  silver-gilt  in  arabesques  and  flower-work  of  gold  shaded  in  three 
colors. 

'  *  This  apartment,'  said  the  lady,  '  is  a  first-saloon  belonging  to  the 
servants  of  honor,  the  major-domo,  the  pages,  the  gentlemen  and  first 
officers  of  the  chateau.  You  will  not  see  much  gold  and  silver  in  the 
apartments  inhabited  by  the  princess,  and  you  can  judge,'  added  she, 
smiling, '  of  the  purity,  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  her  taste,  by  the 
style  and  ornaments  of  her  bed-chamber.' 

'  Before  reaching  the  bed-chamber  the  lady  opened  a  side-door,  and 
I  followed  her  into  another  apartment,  entirely  lined  with  flowered 
jasper.  This  was  the  dining-saloon  of  the  palace.  At  two  thirds  of  its 
height,  extending  entirely  around,  was  a  bas-relief  of  the  most  finished 
workmanship,  and  the  material  of  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  white 
Pentelic  marble.  This  saloon  was  also  adorned  with  magnificent 
bufiets,  covered  with  dishes,  ewers,  and  large  gilded  basins,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Florence.  Other  cup-boards  were  loaded 
with  vases  and  cups  of  oriental  agate,  aventurine  and  rock-crystal ;  and 
all  these  precious  monuments  of  the  age  of  the  Medicis  were  richly 
carved  in  Venetian  goldsmith's  work,  or  adorned  with  the  admirable 
enamelled  carvings  of  Beuvenuto  Cellini. 

'  On  leaving  this  magnificent  salle-^-m anger,  we  reentered  the  saloon 
of  the  officers,  and  from  thence  arrived  at  the  hall  of  reception. 

' '  Par  example,'  said  the  lady,  '  it  is  permitted  to  remark  the  beauty 
of  this  chamber.' 

My  eyes  had  already  fallen  upon  the  pavement,  and  I  could  not  with- 
draw them.  The  ground-work  was  of  lapis-Iazuli,  incrusted  with  fine 
stones  in  mosaic  of  Florence,  of  which  a  single  table  has  always  cost 
several  years  of  work  and  many  millions  of  sequins.  The  general 
intention  of  the  design  was  regular ;  but  in  examining  the  compart- 
ments, one  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  greatest  variety  in  the  details 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  whole.  In  one 
compartment  were  flowers,  in  another,  shells ;  farther  off,  butterflies  and 
birds;  while  the  most  solid  and  brilliant  materials  were  employed  in  the 
imitation  of  the  most  dazzling  productions  of  nature.  I  remember 
that  in  the  centre  of  this  mosaic  pavement  was  a  represention  of  a 
casket  filled  with  all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  and  ornamented  with 
stridjgs  of  pearl,  the  whole  as  boldly  relieved  and  seemingly  as  real  as  in 
the  most  bieaatiful  tables  of  the  Pitti  Palace. 
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' '  Dr.  Romati/  said  the  lady,  '  if  yoa  stop  thus  long  at  every  step  of 
this  pavement,  we  shall  never  finish.' 

'My  eyes  were  now  directed  toward  a  picture  which  represented 
Hercules  at  the  feet  of  Omphale.  The  figure  of  Hercules  was  assuredly 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  in  that  of  the  female  I  recognized  the  pencil 
of  Raphael.  The  other  pictures  of  the  same  saloon  seemed. to  me 
much  more  remarkable  and  more  perfect  than  all  the  chefs-d'oeuvres  I 
bad  most  admired  until  then.  The  tapestry,  being  velvet  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  of  a  sombre  purple,  displayed  the  paintings  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  brought  out  the  colors  with  inconceivable  effect.  I  was  in  a 
state  bordering  on  ecstacy  while  examining  the  antique  statues  which 
decorated  the  angles  of  this  admirable  saloon.  One  was  truly  the 
celebrated  Cupid  of  Phidias,  of  which  Pythagoras  counselled  the  destruc- 
tion ;  another  the  Faun  of  the  same  artist ;  a  third  the  true  Venus  of 
Praxiteles,  of  which  that  of  Medicis  is  but  a  copy ;  and  the  fourth  the 
Ganymede,  brought  from  the  trenches  of  Salerno,  and  at  present  in  the 
Cesartni  palace.  Around  the  saloon  I  perceived  French  furniture 
inlaid  with  boulle-work ;  but  instead  of  being  mounted  with  bronze, 
it  was  garnished  with  the  beautiful  gold  inlaid  work  of  India,  and 
enriched  with  antique  cameos.  The  cabinets  contained  sets  of  gold 
medals,  caskets  with  collections  of  engraved  stones,  Roman  trinkets, 
jewels  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Gothic  manuscripts  of  the  rarest  kinds. 

' '  It  is  here  that  the  princess  loves  to  pass  her  evenings,'  said  my 
charming  cicerone ;  '  and  this  collection  furnishes  ample  material  for 
most  interesting  entertainments.  Here  is  the  bed-chamber  of  Madame 
la  Princesse,'  added  she  with  an  air  of  simplicity  not  altogether  free 
from  affectation. 

The  form  of  this  chamber  was  octagonal,  four  of  the  sides  forming 
alcoves,  each  containing  a  large  bed.  I  saw  neither  ceiling  nor  floor, 
every  part  being  elegantly  covered  with  India  muslin  of  such  fineness 
that  one  might  imagine  it  a  light  mist  imprisoned  and  embroidered  by 
the  hand  of  Arachne  herself. 

' '  Why  four  beds  t '  demanded  I  of  my  conductress. 

'  *  That  the  princess  may  change  when  they  become  heated,'  replied 
she  ;  *  or  when  she  finds  herself  unable  to  sleep.'     ' 

*  *  But  why  are  the  beds  so  large  ? ' 

' '  It  is,'  replied  the  lady  negligently,  '  that  the  women  of  the  princess 
may  remain  sometimes  to  tadk  with  her  before  sleeping.'  But  let  us 
pass  into  the  bathing-room. 

'  This  was  a  rotunda,  the  panels  lined  with  mother-of-pearl,  with 
carved  borders  of  the  same,  the  cornice  and  mouldings  formed  of  glit- 
tering shells  mixed  with  branches  of  coral  and  stalactites  as  white  aa 
alabaster.  I  remarked  that  this  room  received  light  from  above  only ; 
the  opening  in  the  ceiling  being  filled  by  an  immense  glass  globe  con- 
taining myriads  of  the  beautiful  gold-fish  of  China.  In  the  centre  of 
the  saloon,  instead  of  a  bath,  was  a  circular  basin,  around  which  upon  a 
circle  of  sea-moss  were  placed  the  most  beautiful  shells  of  the  ocean, 
and  prisms  of  precious  stones  mixed  with  the  blood-red  coral  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

*  So  enchanted  was  I  with  the  the  wondrous  magnificence  of  Monte 
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Salerno  that  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  aloud :  '  Paradise  is  outdone ! 
Paradise  is  no  longer  the  most  beautiful  abode  1 ' 

'  *  Paradise ! '  cried  the  lady,  wildly ;  '  who  talks  of  Paradise?  Here, 
here !  —  speak  not,  but  follow  me :  let  us  go  hence ;  follow  me  1 ' 

*  I  obeyed  in  wondering  silence,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  an  aviary 
of  which  the  wires  were  gold,  filled  with  all  the  most  splendid  birds  of 
the  tropics,  and  the  finest  singers  of  our  own  country.  We  trod  upon 
a  carpet  of  turf,  fresh  and  green,  and  sprinkled  with  violets ;  above  and 
around,  clustering  vines  and  flowering  shrubs  cast  a  grateful  shade, 
and  filled  the  air  with  delicious  fragrance ;  while  the  pleasant  sound  of 
falling  water,  as  it  trickled  from  a  lion's  mouth  of  green  bronze  and 
filled  a  richly  sculptured  basin,  mingled  with  the  chants  of  the  birds, 
and  made  up  a  concert  of  ravishing  harmony.  In  the  midst  of  this 
charming  spot  a  table  was  spread  with  every  thing  that  could  please 
the  sense  and  gratify  the  palate,  and  well  provided  with  aliments  pro- 
hibited during  times  of  abstinence,  which  I  determined  not  to  touch. 

'  *  How  can  one  dream  of  eating  in  an  abode  thus  divine  ? '  said  I  to 
my  beautiful  conductress.  '  I  cannot  consent  to  partake  of  your  hospi- 
tality, unless  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  narrate  to  me  the  history  of 
the  happy  and  noble  possessor  of  so  many  marvels.' 

'The  lady  smiled  a  gracious  assent,  and  commenced  as  follows: 
'I  must  first  inform  you,  Signor  Romati,  that  the  princes  of  Monte 
Salerno  were  issues  of  the  sovereign  counts  of  Salerno.  The  last  of 
the  title,'  continued  she,  with  a  little  air  of  self-sufficiency  and  satisfied 
vanity,  '  was  grandee  of  Spain,  at  the  creation  of  Charles  the  Fiflh, 
grand-admiral,  grand-overseer  of  the  high-ways,  hereditary  sword-bearer, 
and  holy  standard-bearer  of  Sicily,  beside  uniting  in  his  own  person 
almost  all  the  grand  offices  of  the  crown  of  Naples.  Among  the  titled 
officers  in  his  service,  the  Marquis  de  Spinaverde,  his  captain  of  the 
chase,  possessed  in  common  with  his  wife,  tire-woman  to  the  princess, 
his  most  entire  confidence.  The  only  daughter  of  the  prince  was 
hardly  ten  years  of  age  when  her  mother  died.  At  the  same  epoch  the 
Spinaverdes  quitted  the  house  of  their  master ;  the  husband  to  take  the 
management  of  some  fiefs,  and  the  wife  to  preside  at  Monte  Salerno 
over  the  education  of  Elfrida,  the  young  princess ;  and  my  first  lesson 
in  self-control  was  an  order  to  all  the  vassals  as  well  as  to  the  domes- 
tics of  the  house,  to  yield  without  resistance  to  all  my  wishes.' 

*  *  To  all  your  wishes,  Madame  t ' 

'  *  Have  the  goodness  not  to  interrupt  me,'  replied  she,  with  some  ill 
humor.  '  I  put  the  submission  of  my  women  to  all  sorts  of  proof,  by 
giving  contradictory  orders  of  which  they  could  never  execute  the  half. 
I  punished  them  by  striking,  scratching,  and  sticking  pins  in  their  arms, 
and  they  finished  by  flying  from  the  chateau,  while  La  Spinaverde 
supplied  me  with  others,  who  also  deserted  me  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  cause. 

' '  At  this  time  the  prince  of  Monte  Salerno  fell  sick,  and  they  con- 
ducted me  to  Naples.  I  saw  but  little  of  him ;  les  Spinaverdes  never 
quitted  him,  and  he  died  without  having  had  time  to  dream  of  his 
affairs  of  conscience.  By  his  will  he  had  named  the  marquis  as  my 
tutor  and  the  administrator  of  all  my  possessions.    The  funeral  of  the 
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prince  occupied  us  during  six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we 
returned  to  Monte  Salerno,  where  I  recommenced  beating,  scratching 
and  pinching  my  women.  Four  years  rolled  rapidly  away  in  these  inno- 
cent amusements.  The  marquis  assured  me  constantly  that  I  was  per- 
fectly right ;  that  all  the  world  was  made  to  obey  me ;  and  that  those 
who  did  not  obey  me  quick  and  well,  merited  all  sorts  of  punishment. 

' '  One  evening,  when  all  my  women  had  left  me  one  afler  the  other,  I 
found  myself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  my  own  tire-woman,  and 
wept  with  rage.  'Calm  yourjelf,  dear  and  sweet  Princess!'  said 
La  Marquise  ;  '  wipe  your  beautiful  eyes.  I  will  undress  you  this  eve* 
ning,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  have  five  or  six  women,  with  whom  I  hope 
you  will  be  better  satisfied. 

' '  The  next  day,  on  my  awakening,  my  gonvemante  introduced  the 
new  attendants,  who  were  all  very  handsome  but  uncommonly  large ; 
and  I  experienced  on  seeing  them  a  feeling  of  emotion  for  which  I  was 
utterly  unable  to  account.  There  was  in  their  faces  an  expression  of 
courage,  of  energy  and  passion,  which  imposed  upon  me  for  the  first 
time  a  species  of  restraint.  However,  I  hastened  to  familiarize  myself 
with  them  ;  I  embraced  them  one  afler  another ;  and  promised  them 
they  should  never  be  either  scolded  or  beaten.  Indeed,  although  they 
made  many  an  awkward  mistake  in  undressing  me,  and  even  disobeyed 
me,  I  had  never  the  courage  to  anger  myself  about  it.' 

' '  But  Madame,'  said  I  to  the  princess,  '  these  grand  persons  were 
perhaps  hotfs.^ 

*  She  replied  with  a  tone  of  dignified  coldness :  *  Doctor  Romati,  I  have 
requested  you  not  to  interrupt  me,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  remember  it.' 
After  some  minutes  of  silence,  she  resumed  with  an  affected  air  of  inno- 
cent frankness  and  playful  gayety :  '  I  remember  that  on  the  day  I 
reached  my  sixteenth  year,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Spain  and  the  Count  Duke  de  Guadararaa  came  to  pay  me  a 
visit ;  the  latter  to  demand  me  in  marriage,  and  the  two  others  to 
support  his  pretensions.  The  young  duke  was  very  handsome,  and  I 
cannot  deny  that  he  appeared  to  me  very  agreeable.  Toward  evening 
they  proposed  a  walk  in  the  park.  Hardly  had  we  arrived  there,  when  a 
furious  bull  rushed  from  a  thicket  and  made  directly  toward  us.  The 
duke  ran  to  meet  him,  holding  in  one  hand  his  extended  mantle  and 
having  his  sword  in  the  other.  So  furious  was  the  animal's  onset  that 
he  ran  directly  upon  the  extended  weapon,  which  entered  his  heart,  and 
he  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  I  believed  myself  indebted  for  my  life  to  the 
valor  and  dexterity  of  the  young  Spaniard ;  but  the  next  day  La  Spina- 
verde  assured  me  that  the  bull  had  been  expressly  posted  there  by  the 
attendants  of  the  duke,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  executing 
this  piece  of  gallantry  a  la  mode  de  son  pays,  I  was  highly  indignant 
at  the  trick,  and  refused  his  hand. 

' '  La  Spinaverde  appeared  enchanted  with  my  resolution,  and  seized 
this  occasion  to  inspire  me  with  the  love  of  independence,  .and  to 
expatiate  on  its  advantages.  I  easily  understood  all  I  should  hazard  in 
giving  myself  a  master;  and  to  fortify  my  resolution  and  retain  me  at 
Monte  Salerno,  she  caused  to  be  brought  from  my  palace  at  Naples 
and  adjusted  here  all  the  beautiful  things  which  you  so  much  admire.' 
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' '  Ah  I '  cried  I,  '  she  has  perfectly  succeeded,  Madame,  and  this 
beautiful  abode  should  be  called  the  Paradise  upon  earth ! ' 

'  This  time  the  princess  rose  hastily  from  her  seat,  saying :  '  Romati,  I 
ordered  you  not  to  make  use  of  an  expression  which  is  insupportable 
to  me.  Paradise  1 '  repeated  she  with  a  convulsive  laugh ;  '  it  is  well  to 
talk  of  Paradise  1  Yes,  it  is  well ;  but  you  shall  remember  m  Para- 
dise 1  And  here  she  commenced  pacing  the  apartment  with  an  air  of 
distraction,  laughing  convulsively,  and  uttering  incoherent  exclamations. 
This  scene  became  painful,  and  caused  me  much  embarrassment,  since 
I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  emotion,  or  why  so  natural  an 
expression  should  cause  her  so  much  distress.  Thinking  it  best  to 
remain  silent  however,  I  offered  no  apology,  and  this  strange  woman 
gradually  recovered  her  self-possession.  She  then  made  a  sign  to  me 
to  follow  her,  which  I  did ;  and  we  passed  through  a  massive  door,  which 
she  opened  with  great  effort  and  many  expressions  of  impatience,  into 
a  species  of  vaulted  gallery,  where  a  most  beautiful  spectacle  met 
my  eye. 

'  Not  far  from  the  door,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  to  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage,  were  two  peacocks  of  enamelled  gold,  the  plumage 
formed  of  light  slender  sheaves  of  yellow  brilliants,  and  the  spread  tails 
set  with  precious  stones,  suitable  in  color  and  size  to  the  rich  plumage 
of  these  birds.  Parroquets  and  other  South- American  birds,  of  which 
the  feathers  were  represented  by  minute  emeralds,  were  placed  amid 
the  branches  of  trees  of  solid  gold,  while  beautiful  figures  of  slaves  in 
black  jasper,  adorned  with  collars  of  pearl  and  hung  round  with  the 
most  beautiful  gems  of  the  Orient,  presented  on  golden  plates  bouquets 
of  diamonds,  cherries  of  ruby,  plums  of  topaz,  and  grapes  sculptured 
from  blocks  of  amethyst.  Vases  of  porphyry  were  stationed  around, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  golden  money  of  every  age  and  country,  and 
a  thousand  other  marvellous  curiosities  collected  together  in  this  new 
Elo  Helias,  the  contemplation  of  which  filled  my  mind  with  wonder 
almost  amounting  to  stupefaction. 

'  The  charming  Elfirida  had  seated  herself  upon  a  pile  of  embroidered 
cushions,  where  she  now  invited  me  to  place  myself  by  her  side.  Afler 
having  conversed  with  me  for  some  time  with  surprising  affability,  she 
began  to  look  at  me  with  eyes  so  passionate,  and  to  say  such  flattering 
things  upon  the  beauty  of  my  figure  and  the  freshness  of  my  com- 
plexion, that  I  could  not  help  suspecting  some  trick,  or  that  the 
princess  wished  to  amuse  herself  at  my  expense.  I  soon  found  how- 
ever that  to  ridicule  me  was  not  her  intention,  since  she  permitted 
herself  to  make  use  of  singular  familiarities,  and  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  her  good  opinion  and  my  own  good  fortune.  While 
conversing  thus,  I  perceived  that  although  she  had  perfectly  white  teeth, 
her  gums  and  tongue  were  absolutely  black,  and  I  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  mysterious  inquietude,  a  sort  of  unaccountable  discomfort  and 
disgust  for  my  companion,  which  prevented  me  from  responding  in  any 
way  to  her  civilities.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  night  of 
holy  Thursday.  Suddenly  the  idea  entered  my  head  to  repeat  once 
again  the  word  which  had  produced  such  extraordinary  effects  on  my 
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coinpani(»,  and  it  was  my  unhappy  fate  to  yield  to  thia  improper 
cariosity,  a  weakness  which  you  will  see  I  was  not  long  in  repenting. 

*  *  Madame/  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  resolute  determination, '  excuse  me  if 
I  assure  you  once  again,  that  you  have  shown  me  the  heavens  opened, 
and  Paradise  upon  earth ! ' 

'  To  my  astonishment  the  princ^  smiled  upon  me  with  the  utmost 
mildness  and  benevolence.  '  You  are  too  good,'  replied  she ;  '  and  to 
put  you  in  the  way  of  knowing  and  appreciating  more  entirely  the 
delights  of  Monte  Salerno,  I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  six 
companions  of  whom  I  told  you.' 

'  While  saying  this,  she  took  from  her  side  a  key,  and  proceeded  to 
open  a  large  chest,  covered  with  black  velvet  and  bound  with  clasps  of 
silver,  which  stood  in  a  recess  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment Hardly  had  she  raised  the  cover,  when  to  my  horror  and  dis- 
may an  enormous  skeleton  leaped  forth  and  threw  itself  toward  me 
with  a  threatening  air.  Although  it  cleared  in  one  bound  the  space 
which  separated  us,  I  had  time  to  draw  my  sword  and  stand  on  the 
defensive ;  but  the  skeleton  tearing  from  himself  his  left  arm,  which 
made  a  formidable  weapon,  assailed  me  with  inconceivable  fury.  The 
combat  was  fearful,  I  assure  you.  I  defended  myself  with  the  pommel 
of  my  sword,  in  a  way  to  break  his  carcass  and  utterly  destroy  the 
economy  of  his  bones  I  But  just  as  I  was  flattering  myself  with  the 
h(^e  of  victory,  behold !  another  skeleton  rushed  precipitately  from  the 
infernal  chest,  tore  off  a  rib  from  his  comrade,  and  commenced  giving 
me  most  deadly  blows  upon  the  head !  While  engaging  with  this  new 
assailant,  I  saw  a  third  creeping  out  with  an  air  of  perfidious  precau- 
tion, and  coming  slyly  round,  he  encircled  me  with  his  fleshless  arms, 
which  seemed  to  tighten  and  tighten  around  me  until  I  could  scarcely 
breathe,  while  he  wreathed  his  head  over  my  shoulder  and  gave  me  an 
abominable  bite  upon  the  right  cheek  1  Figure  to  yourself  the  agree- 
able sensation  of  seeing  and  feeling  yourself  bitten  by  a  death's-head! 
I  had  seized  him  by  the  throat,  or  rather  vertebra,  which  I  pressed  with 
all  my  force,  with  the  intention  of  decapitating  him.  He  was  the  largest, 
the  strongest,  and  most  treacherous,  and  he  had  caused  me  the  most 
embarrassment;  I  hoped  therefore  in  conquering  him  to  be  relieved 
from  a  combat  which  had  already  deprived  me  of  my  strength ;  but 
seeing  the  discomfiture  of  their  brother,  the  three  remaining  skeletons 
came  to  join  the  party,  and  not  hoping  to  escape  with  honor  from  such 
an  osteologic  controversy,  I  suddenly  abandoned  my  hold  of  my 
adversary,  and  turning  toward  the  miserable  woman  who  stood  calmly 
by,  I  exclaimed  :  '  Misericorde  !  au  nam  de  Dieu  ! ' 

*  She  made  a  sign  to  her  abominable  servants  to  retire,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  me  with  an  air  of  malice,  said :  '  Go,  and  never  forget  what  you 
have  seen  this  night  1 '  At  the  same  time  she  seized  me  by  the  left  arm, 
when  I  felt  a  burning  pain,  and  fainted. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  long  I  remained  insensible.  When  I 
recovered  consciousness,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  vast  ruin,  and  heard  distant  chanting  as  of  monks  engaged  in 
their  exercises  of  devotion.  In  exploring  the  place,  as  well  as  my 
weakness  would  permit  me,  I  came  gradudly  nearer  these  sounds,  and 
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finally  found  mj  way  into  a  small  chapel,  where  some  monks  were 
reciting  the  service  of  St.  Francis.  The  superior  received  me  kindly, 
and  conducted  me  into  his  cell,  where  I  narrated  to  him  all  that  had 
befallen  me  during  the  night.  The  holy  man  examined  the  wound  in 
my  face,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  also  carry  some  mark  on  that  part 
of  my  arm  which  the  phantom  had  seized.  I  raised  my  sleeve,  and 
there  indeed  were  the  marks,  resembling  a  bum,  of  the  five  fingers  of 
the  fi'ightful  princess.  The  superior  uien  took  firom  a  box  a  large 
parchment  sealed  with  a  golden  seal.  *  Here,  my  son,'  said  he, '  is  the 
deed  of  our  foundation,  which,  if  you  will  read,  will  explain  to  you  the 
wonders  and  horrors  of  the  past  night.  I  unrolled  this  pontifical 
chart,  and  read  what  follows : 

"  To  the  profound  affliction  of  the  angels  and  our  paternal  heart,  it 
became  known  to  us,  as  well  as  to  our  venerable  brothers  the  cardinals 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  that  by  a  spirit  of  pride  and  blindness, 
inspired  by  hell,  Elfrida  Cesarini  of  Monte  Salerno  vaunted  her- 
self of  having  here  below  the  enjoyment  and  possession  of  Paradise ; 
declaring  with  words  of  blasphemy  and  horrible  outrages  against  the 
saints,  that  she  denied  and  disbelieved  in  and  would  renounce  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  true  Paradise,  as  it  is  promised  in  eternal  life.  Never- 
theless, to  the  eternal  confusion  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  on  the  night  of 
Holy  Thursday,  the  year  of  Salvation,  M.  VC.  lU.  Induction  IX.,  and 
of  our  Pontificate  the  Sixth,  an  earthquake  destroyed  her  palace,  and 
this  unhappy  one  was  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  with  the  abettors  of  her 
debaucheries,  and  the  accomplices  of  her  impiety.  Having  been  in- 
formed by  our  dear  sons,  the  arch-priest  and  archndeacon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Salerno,  that  the  site  of  this  palace  has  become  the  haunt  of 
Satan,  where  wicked  spirits  dare  to  beset  by  lamentable  fascinations  not 
only  strange  travellers  who  visit  the  ruins,  but  also  the  faithful  christian 
inhabitants  of  Monte  Salerno:  We,  Alexander  VI.,  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  declare  and  authorize  the  foundation  of 
a  priory  in  the  enclosure  of  these  same  ruins,  having  given  this  at 
Rome  in  our  pontifical  palace  of  Saint  Ange,  and  having  sealed  it 
with  the  ring  of  the  Pseheur.' 

'  The  superior  told  me  that  the  appearances  had  become  less  6*6- 
quent,  and  that  they  were  generally  renewed  on  the  night  of  Holy 
Thursday.  He  counselled  me  to  have  a  mass  said,  Deo  profundis, 
which  I  did,  and  left  soon,  to  continue  my  travels.  I  have  never  been 
afraid  either  of  ghosts  or  skeletons,  and  I  am  no  longer  an  object  of  their 
mystification ;  but  the  things  I  saw  and  felt  during  that  night  at  Monte 
Salerno  have  left  an  impression  which  can  never  be  efiaced.' 

In  saying  this.  Dr.  Romati  raised  his  sleeve  and  showed  us  his  arm, 
where  was  distinctly  visible  the  form  of  the  fingers  of  the  princess  and 
the  marks  of  burning. 


ZilNSS    TO    A.    PAT&IOTIO    SLATTXRN 

You  *  love  your  country's  mother  earth; ' 

In  this  I  cannot  doubt  you : 
The  soil  in  rich ;  and  from  your  birth 

You  've  carried  it  about  you ! 
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Taa  bllovlof  ImIImI,  m  ftf  m  I  eaa  dtaom,  hai  oot  aiiiMmil  In  uy  eotlMdoa  «t  old  Bwdril  poettr;  ud  I 
■olBdfladr  veiMd  in  the  national  popular  poetry  of  Oolodwila  to  dKlda  wtalkar  k  bo  and— J,  or  a  nodHn  Imhallwi ; 
on  feet  or  a  pvre  Action.  What  faMUnea  mo  to  boUara  the  fenner  however  la,  that  aBaaioB  la  nado  Id  UAJUiABXT,qFiaeBtf. 
Ja  MSB  lY .  of  ScotUnd,  and  the  battle  of  Flodden,  which  would  brtng  the  htddcnt  on  whkh  the  ballad  b  fwnded  to  abM«  Ihn 
year  tSU  or  IS10.  Aa  t»  topognphj,  the  poet  baa  been  luAelently  esaet ;  Eari  Bachan%  denalna  Ijlnf  paidy  hi 
■hfae  and  partly  hi  ttmt  of  BanS;  while  Rom  county  la  en  the  other  ilde  of  the  UnfdoaB,  boideiinf  on  thn 
the  Ue  of  Skye ;  and  the  men  in  the  latter  piece  could  eertalnly  not  defend  their  mnaler  whOe  hi  the 
taken  down  limn  the  reciudon  of  a  Scotch  carpenter,  who  leant  It  ftixn  heaiiar  hie  mother  ring  it  at  her  epianlttf'Whed  hi  Ua 
youth.  JBatlmaetbofpnidonof  theandtnaiyferttoaiBtllatedcepyl^auMttttohliB.  My  wdur^  wmattf  waa  an  ili^ii  lii a 
tlwl  aome  Manaae  made  noneenee;  olhen  he  could  give  me  only  tote  tern  nT  taifnper  fiactkBi;  (Unga  irtiih  «m^  to  hnva 
no  place  to  poetical  nonbota,  hownrer  appropriate  to  aiUuaetkal. 


Of  an  tiie  northern  Scottish  chiefii, 

Of  high  and  warlike  name, 
The  bravest  was  Sir  James  the  Rofi, 

The  knight  of  mickle  fame. 

His  form  was  like  the  lofty  fir 
That  crowns  the  momitain  broad. 

And  waving  o*er  his  shoulders  wide 
His  locks  of  yellow  flowed. 

The  chieftain  of  the  brave  clan  Ross, 

That  firm  undaunted  band, 
Five  hundred  warriors  drew  their  swords 

Beneath  his  high  command. 

The  bloody  fight  thrice  had  he  stood, 

Against  the  English  king. 
Ere  two-and-twenty  opening  springs 
This  blooming  youth  had  seen. 

The  ftir  Matilda  dear  he  loved. 

The  maid  of  beauty  rare : 
Even  Margaret  on  the  Scottish  throne 

Was  never  half  so  fair. 

Long  time  he  wooed,  long  she  refused, 
With  seeming  scorn  and  pride ; 

Tet  oft  her  fiuthful  eyes  confessed 
The  love  her  tongue  denied : 

At  last,  pleased  with  his  well-tried  faith. 
She  allowed  his  tender  claim ; 

And  vowed  to  him  her  virgin  heart, 
And  owned  an  equal  flame. 

Her  father  Buchan,  cruel  lord ! 

Her  passion  disapproves, 
And  bids  her  wed  Sir  John  the  Graem ; 

So  here  must  end  their  loves ! 

*  My  father's  will  must  be  obeyed, 

Though  cruel  the  command ; 
Some  fairer  maid,  in  beautv's  bloom. 
May  bless  you  with  her  hand. 
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*  forget  forlorn  Matilda's  name ; 

l!^  leek  her  hand  forbear; 
And  mar  that  happiness  be  thine 
Which  I  may  never  share !  * 

•What  do  I  hear?    Is  this  thv  tow  ? ' 
Sir  James  the  Ross  repliea : 

*  And  will  Matilda  wed  the  Graem, 

Though  sworn  to  be  my  bride  ? 

'Mysword  shall  sooner  pierce  my  heart 
Than  thine  averted  eyes ', 


No  cowardly  Graem  or  all  the  name 
Deserves  so  dear  a  prize !  * 

'  'T  was  but  to  try  thy  love  I  spake, 

I  '11  ne'er  wed  man  but  thee : 

My  grave  shall  be  my  bridal  bed, 

Era' Graem  my  husband  be ! ' 

They  part.    The  sun  was  set,  and  from 

Behmd  his  golden  light 
The  small  stars  one  by  one  looked  out 

Upon  the  silent  night. 

Up  started  listening  Donald  fliaem 
From  behind  a  bush  of  thorn ; 

*  Ho !  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  beardless  youth ! 

He  cries  wiUi  furious  scorn. 

Ere  turned  about  the  fearless  chief. 

Or  ere  his  sword  he  drew, 
False  Donald's  blade  before  his  breast 

Had  pierced  his  tartans  through. 

*  This  for  my  brother's  slighted  love, 

His  wrongs  sit  on  your  arm; ' 
Three  paces  back  the  chief  retired, 
To  save  himself  from  harm. 

With  sudden  hand  he  rused  his  brand. 

And  ere  his  foe  could  move, 
Down  through  his  brains  and  crashing  bones 

His  sharp-edged  weapon  drove. 

Without  a  groan  his  traitor  soul 
Deserts  its  breathless  clay : 

*  So  fall  my  foes ! '  cried  valiant  Ross, 

And  stately  rode  away. 

On  through  the  deep  greenwood  he  hied, 

And  to  Lord  Buchim's  hall ; 
Where  under  &iT  Matilda's  bower 

He  soft  began  to  call : 

*■  Art  thou  asleep,  Matilda  dear  ? 
Awake,  my  love !  awake ! 
In  haste  thy  luckless  lover  comes, 
A  long  farewell  to  take. 
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*For  I  haTe  slain  young  Donald  Graem, 

His  blood  it  on  my  sword ; 
And  far  and  distant  are  mj  man 
For  to  defend  their  lord. 

*  Across  the  Sound  to  Skje  I  'm  boond 

Where  my  two  brothers  bide, 
They  *11  raise  each  man  of  the  brave  Rom*  clan. 
To  combat  on  my  side.' 

« Oh,  fly  not  yet ! — a  little  while 
With  me,  till  morning,  stay  ; 
For  dark  and  dreary  is  tne  night, 
And  dangerous  is  the  way. 

*  All  night  I  *11  watch  you  in  the  park, 

And  my  little  foot-page  send 
To  run  and  raise  the  Koss'  elan, 
Their  master  to  defend.* 

Beneath  a  bush  he  laid  him  down. 

And  wrapped  him  in  his  plaid  : 
While  trembling  in  the  moonshine  mild 

At  distance  stood  the  maid. 

Swift  nra  the  page  o'er  lull  and  dale, 

Till  in  a  lonely  glen 
He  met  the  crayen  Sir  John  Graem, 

With  twenty  of  his  men. 

*  Where  goest  thou,  little  page  ? '  he  nid ; 

*  So  late  who  did  thee  send  f  * 

*  I  run  to  raise  the  Ross'  dan, 

Their  master  to  defend. 

*  For  he  has  slain  young  Donald  Graem, 

His  blood  is  on  his  sword ; 
,  And  far  and  distant  are  his  men 
For  to  asnst  their  lord.' 

*  Oh  say,  where  is  he,  my  little  page, 

I  will  thee  well  reward.' 
*He  sleeps  within  lord  Bnchan's  park^- 
Matilda  ia  his  guard.' 

They  pricked  their  steeds  in  furious  mood, 

And  scoured  along  the  lea; 
The  rich  lord  Buchan's  lofty  towers 

Ere  dawn  of  day  they  see. 

Matilda  stood  without  the  gate ; 

*  Ah !  loyely  maiden !  say, 

Saw  ye  Sir  James  the  Ross  last  night, 
Or  did  he  pass  this  way  ? ' 

*  'T  was  yesterday  noon,'  Matilda  said. 

Sir  James  the  Ross  passed  by ; 
He  pricked  his  swift  steed  furiously, 
And  onward  fast  did  hie. 
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*  By  this  time  he  *8  at  Edinboro'  town. 

If  man  and  hone  hold  good ; ' 

*  Your  pace  then  lied,  who  said  he  was 

Now  deeping  in  tne  wood.* 

She  wrung  her  hands,  she  tore  her  hair, 

'Oh,  Ross!  thou  art  betrayed!  * 
From  the  dewy  ffrass  uprose  the  Ross, 
And  drew  his  hloody  blade. 

'  Tour  sword  last  night  my  brother  slew, 
His  blood  yet  dims  its  shine ; 
Before  the  rising  of  the  sun 
Tour  blood  shall  reek  on  mine !  * 

*  You  word  it  well,*  the  chief  replied, 

*  But  deeds  approve  the  man ; 
Set  by  your  men,  and  hand  to  hand 
We  *U  try  what  valor  can  ! 

'  Your  boasting  hides  a  coward  heart, 
My  weighty  sword  you  fear, 
Which  shone  in  front  at  Flodden  field. 
When  yours  kept  in  the  rear.' 

Forward  the  fearless  chieftain  strode. 

And  dared  him  to  the  fight ; 
The  Oraem  gave  back ;  he  feared  his  arm, 

For  well  he  knew  its  might. 

*  On !  on !  my  merzy-men !  *  said  the  Graem, 

'  Lay  at  him  one  and  all ; 
Here  *s  fifty  pounds  of  the  silver  white 
For  him  that  makes  him  fall ! ' 

'Neath  Ross'  arm  the  bravest  four 

With  their  blood  their  tartans  died ; 
When  behind  him  came  the  cowardly  Graem, 

And  stabbed  him  in  the  side. 

*  Alas ! '  cried  be,  •  that  e'er  a  chief 

or  the  bold  clan  Ross  should  rest 
In  a  soldier's  grave,  with  a  wound  behind. 
And  no  scar  on  his  breast ! ' 

'Gainst  seventeen  armed  men  what  could 

A  single  maiden  do  ? 
The  sword,  jret  warm,  from  his  left  side 

With  frantic  hand  she  drew. 

She  leaned  the  hilt  upon  the  ground. 

She  bared  her  snowy  breast. 
And  side  b  v  side  on  the  ruddy  sod 

Ross  ancl  Matilda  rest. 

« 

*  Four  of  my  men  are  gone,'  said  Graem, 

*  And  I  've  lost  a  wealthy  bride ! 
But  Ross  is  dead — and  that  lucky  strdte 
Saved  fifty  pounds  beside ! ' 
Bmdmgtomf  (  Ft., J  March,  1848.  J.  lUarii  Piaafov. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Rome  which  bears  so  impressive  a 
record  of  the  singular  destiny  of  this  wonderful .  city,  as  the  walls.  Of 
the  original  fortifications  of  its  founder,  not  a  vestiffe  remains.  There 
are  but  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  the  zreat  work  of  Serrerus ;  and 
although  the  line  of  the  modern  walls  is  the  same  with  that  which  had 
been  marked  out  by  Aurelian,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  walls  them- 
selves can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  that  emperor.  It  was  in  a 
moment  of  doubt  and  dismay  that  this  line  was  drawn  around  the 
fabrics  of  the  imperial  city ;  and  degraded  as  her  citizens  were,  it  must 
have  been  with  a  feeling  of  deep  humiliation  that  they  gave  this  fatal 
testimony  to  the  withered  majesty  of  the  Roman  name : 

——'Roma.  Roma! 
Nod  aei  pi4  qua!  eii  pxtina,' 

was  the  melancholy  strain  that  greeted  the  ears  of  Byron  as  he  rode 
around  the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  surely  there  is  no  spot  where  you  feel 
so  deeply  the  touchingajmplicity  of  this  lament.  On  one  side  vineyards 
and  gardens,  ^I'^^Bntf^^  &  villiL,  and  from  some  higher  points  a 
glimpse  ofA^jisl^gta  and  the  solemn,  unchanged  mountains  beyond ; 
on  the^^r,  an  unbroken  circle  of  walls  and  gates  and  towers.  In 
parts  pu  can  trace,  in  the  firm  regularity  of  the  materials  and  con- 
struction, the  age  of  Aurelian ;  a  more  careless  hand  betrays  the  hurried 
restoration  of  Honorius ;  and  in  the  violated  sanctity  of  tombs  and 
monuments  you  read  the  triumph  of  a  new  religion.  Some  towers 
have  fallen  from  age,  and  a  screen  of  moss  and  ivy  shades  their  dilapi- 
dated remains.  Others  were  shaken  by  the  battering-ram  or  over- 
thrown in  the  first  shock  of  a  successful  assault :  and  when  the  tempest 
of  war  had  passed,  a  new  defence  was  raised  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  original  structure.  Then  come  the  proofs  of  greater  haste  and 
an  emergency  yet  more  trying ;  shattered  architraves,  the  rich  volutes 
of  a  ci^>ital  intermingled  with  blocks  of  square  stone  and  broken 
bricks  and  tiles,  hastily  gathered  and  piled  with  trembling  and  unskilful 
hands.  They  are  the  work  of  Belisarius ;  the  old  and  the  young, 
women  and  children  joining  in  the  labor,  and  a  Gothic  army  upon  the 
heights  of  Tivoli  ready  to  spring  upon  them  before  half  of  their  fragile 
defence  could  be  completed.  Next  follow  the  middle  ages,  century  by 
century,  in  dark  succession,  each  leaving  some  record  of  its  passions 
and  their  unbridled  license,  till  the  milder  rule  of  the  pontifl&  began  a 
new  series  of  repairs  and  inscriptions,  from  the  rough  initials  of  Nicho- 
las the  Fifth  to  the  unrecorded  labors  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

All  the  public  acts  of  the  ancients  were  consecrated  by  their  connec- 
tion with  religious  rites.    Of  peculiar  solemnity  were  those  observed 
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upon  the  building  of  a  new  city.  The  leader  of  the  colony  held  with 
his  own  hand  the  sacred  plough.  The  coulter  was  of  brass.  It  was 
drawn  by  an  ox  and  a  cow,  and  the  colonists  following  the  furrow, 
carefully  turned  inward  the  broken  clods.  At  the  spots  designed 
for  gates,  the  plough  was  raised  and  the  ground  left  unbroken.  A 
space  on  each, side  of  the  furrow  distinguished  by  ctppt,  or  blocks 
of  stone  or  marble,  was  held  sacred,  and  from  its  relative  situation  to 
the  walk  received  the  name  of  Pomsrium.  Within  this,  the  augurs 
took  their  observations,  and  no  profane  hand  dared  to  pollute  it  by 
building  thereon.  But  although  the  original  limits  of  the  Pomierium 
were  fixed  by  the  line  of  the  walls,  this  sacred  circle  might  be  enlarged 
upon  the  accession  of  new  territories ;  and  thus  we  find  that  while  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  left  unchanged  from  the  reign  of  Servius  to  that 
of  Aurelian,  the  pomoeeium  was  enlarged  by  several  of  those  distin- 
guished generals  who  by  the  success  of  their  arms  had  extended  the 
limits  of  the  empire. 

Such  were  the  rites  observed  by  Romulus  in  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  Tacitus  has  preserved  the  current  tradition  of  his  own  times 
upon  the  starting  point  and  course  of  the  founder,  and  modern  archai- 
oiogists  have  established  to  their  individual  satisfaction  the  number  and 
position  of  the  original  gates.  The  first  wall  of  Romulus  was  confined 
to  the  Palatine,  one  only,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitoline  the 
smallest,  of  the  seven  hills.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  during 
his  own  reign  and  under  that  of  his  immediate  successors  required  a 
proportionsd  enlargement  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city ;  and  when 
Servius  Tullius  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  175  from  the  founda- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  the  seven  hills  and  intervening  valleys  were 
already  covered  with  buildings.  To  protect  these  and  give  to  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  a  form  and  an  aspect  suited  to  its  warlike 
character  and  increasing  power,  he  enclosed  it  with  new  walls,  and 
added  upon  the  side  most  open  to  hostile  aggression  that  celebrated 
rampart  which  still  preserves  his  name.  As  these  walls  continued 
until  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  form  the  sole  defence  of 
Rome,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  too  great  a  propensity  to 
dwell  upon  minute  details,  if  I  attempt  to  trace  their  course  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

The  description  of  Dyonissius  must  be  the  basis  of  every  such 
attempt.  Fortunately  the  point  of  view  under  which  he  has  considered 
them  is  purely  military,  and  hence  his  description  is  couched  in  terms 
which  would  seem  to  leave  but  little  room  for  disputation.  On  one  side 
a  natural  barrier  was  formed  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  Tiber.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  therefore  that  the  line  of  the  walls  began ; 
and  their  object  being  defence,  they  were  carried  along  the  crests  of 
the  hills,  and  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted  it,  built  upon 
rocks  and  precipices.  On  one  side  only  this  natural  protection  failed 
them,  and  there  the  want  was  supplied  by  the  erection  of  a  massive 
mound  surmounted  by  a  wall,  and  defended  by  a  ditch  thirty  feet  deep 
and  one  hundred  wide  in  its  narrowest  parts.  This  gigantic  barrier 
still  remaining,  the  number  of  the  hills  enclosed  being  known,  and 
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their  general  characteristics,  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  which 
they  are  composed,  having  suffered  no  material  variation,  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  in  order  to  establish  their  course  with  certainty 
is  the  question  of  their  extent.  This  also  is  supplied  by  a  passage  of 
Dyonissius  and  confirmed  by  the  corrected  text  of  Pliny ;  the  former 
giving  us  an  approximative  estimate  of  more  than  seven  and  a  half 
miles,  the  latter  fixing  it  positively  at  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
paces. 

With  these  data  the  question  becomes  as  simple  as  a  question  of 
localities  can  be  made.  The  theatres  of  Marcellus  and  Foro  Olitorio 
are  known  to  have  been  without  the  walls  ;  the  Ponte  Rotto  (Palatino) 
within.  The  course  of  the  walls  from  the  river  to  the  capitol  is  thus 
ascertained :  for  it  must  have  begun  between  the  river  and  the  bridge, 
and  followed  a  line  which  our  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  Foro 
Olitorio  makes  it  easy  to  trace.  In  this  short  space  there  were  three 
gates ;  the  Flumertana  near  the  river ;  the  Carmentale  at  the  foot  of  the 
capitol ;  and  between  them  the  Triumphalis.  The  direction  of  the 
streets,  which  has  probably  been  subject  to  little  or  no  change  in  this 
part  of  the  city,  assists  in  establishing  the  position  both  of  the  gates 
and  the  walls.  Ascending  the  side  of  the  Capitoline  the  wall  wound 
around  its  summit,  acquiring  additional  strength  from  the  rocky  and 
precipitous  nature  of  the  hill.  A  fragment  of  this  primitive  work  may 
yet  be  seen  behind  the  stables  of  the  Caffarelii  palace.  The  tomb  of 
fiibulus  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Capitoline  marks  the  limits  of 
the  enclosure  in  this  direction ;  for  by  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables  no 
tomb  could  be  erected  within  the  walls.  Here  too  it  is  evident  that  an 
ancient  street  must  have  passed,  and  accordingly  this  is  the  spot  near 
which  archaiologists  have  agreed  to  place  the  Porta  Ratumena.  Tra* 
▼ersing  the  valley  now  occupied  by  the  imposing  remains  of  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  they  ascended  the  Quirinal  close  to  the  structures  which 
were  erected  by  that  emperor  as  an  ornament  for  his  forum  and  a  sup- 
port for  the  hill.  Their  course  along  a  large  portion  of  the  Quirinal 
is  indicated  by  the  foundations  in  the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  and  the 
northern  walls  of  those  of  the  Pope.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  Bar- 
berini  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora,  which  was  without  the 
walls ;  and  here  again  the  nature  of  the  ground,  with  constant  reference 
to  the  outline  of  Dyonissius,  enables  us  to  follow  them  as  far  as  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  where  another  fragment  intermingled  with  the  pom- 
pous fabrics  of  the  luxurious  historian  gives  a  positive  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  our  conjectures.  Two  gates,  the  Sanguale  at  the  head 
of  the  actual  ascent  to  the  square  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  Salutare  at 
that  of  the  four  fountains,  preserved  the  communication  with  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  and  country  on  this  side.  We  now  come  to  the  '  Agger  of 
Tullius,'  which  carries  us  round  a  large  portion  of  the  circumference, 
and  one  which,  but  for  the  preservation  of  this  invaluable  monument, 
could  never  have  been  ascertained.  The  position  of  Porta  Collina, 
through  which  the  Gauls  made  their  fatal  entry,  is  established  by  an 
opening  near  the  commencement  of  the  Agger,  and  that  of  the  Esqui- 
lina  is  known  to  have  been  near  its  termination  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
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Mid-way  between  these  extremities  was  another  gate,  which  likewise 
took  its  name  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  and  was  called  the 
Yiminal. 

The  next  tract  of  wall,  by  which  the  Esquiline  was  united  to  the 
CoBJian,  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
admitting  of  the  adoption  of  two  lines  of  different  extent     The  varia- 
tion however  is  but  small,  and  later  writers  are  nearly  agreed  even  in 
the  details./   It  is  agreed  also  that  in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Coelian  there  roust  have  been  a  gate,  for  the  form  of  the  ground 
testifies  to  its  original  use  as  an  access  to  the  city.     Both  Nibby  and 
Canina  concur  in  placing  it  near  the  church  of  S.  S.  Marcellino  e  Pie- 
tro,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  Luerquentulana.     But  upon  issuing  from 
this  valley  and  beginning  the  ascent  of  the  Ccelian,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  decide  between  the  two  antiquaries,  one  of  whom  comprehends  the 
space  now  covered  by  the  Basilica  of  St.  Giovanni  within  his  plan, 
while  the  other  is  no  less  positive  in  rejecting  it.     Following  the  crest 
of  the  Coelian  to  St.  Stefano  Rotondo  and  VilTa  Mattei,  we  meet  nume- 
rous traces  of  ancient  works,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
actually  formed  a  part  of  the  walls.    Descending  thence  to  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  valley  that  separates  the  Ccelian  from  the  Aventine,  we  reach 
the  spot  marked  out  as  the  position  of  the  Porta  Capena.    In  their  pas- 
sage over  the  Aventine  they  passed  the  portion  occupied  by  the  church 
of  S.  Balbina ;  and  here  we  again  meet  among  fragments  of  more  recent 
date  some  parts  which  may  justly  be  assigned  to  the  original  wall. 
Other  remains  are  found  between  S.  Sabba  and  S.  Prisca,  near  the 
▼alley  that  separates  the  false  from  the  real  Aventine ;  and  at  this  point, 
climbing  once  more  to  the  summit,  they  followed  the  brow  of  the  hill 
to  the  modern  Salara,  girding  it  with  a  bulwark,  which  rising  above  the 
natural  precipices  would  seem  to  have  rendered  that  portion  of  the 
city  impregnable.     I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  gates  of  this  line. 
The  position  of  many  of  them  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  to  positive  and 
well  ascertained  facts  that  I  wish  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  confine 
my  attention.     The  porta  Trigemina  however  is  an  exception,  and  is 
allowed  to  have  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  not  far  from  the 
Ponte  Sublicio,  thus  occupying  a  position  which  corresponded  to  that 
of  the  Porta  Flu  men  tan  a  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  city. 

Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  two  curtains,  ascending  the  steep 
side  of  the  Janiculum,  united  the  citadel  of  iEneus  Martins  to  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  An  artificial  dell  behind  the  fountain  of 
Aqua  Paola  shows  with  how  much  labor  this  fortress  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  hill,  and  how  well  that  work  was  done  which 
twenty-five  hundred  years  of  change  have  not  been  able  to  efface.  A 
garden  scented  with  perfumes  of  the  clime  covers  a  portion  of  the 
space  marked  out  for  blood  and  strife ;  and  fronting  the  city,  where  the 
signal  standard  was  displayed  in  full  sight  to  the  watchful  multitude  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  the  waters  of  an  aqueduct  rush  through  three 
broad  canals  with  the  deafening  roar  of  a  cataract.  o.  w.  o. 

Fia  del  QutrinaUt  49f 
July  31,  1841. 
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I  SAT  beiide  my  liiter'i  grave, 

Upon  a  grassy  knoll, 
And  many  cherished  memories 

Came  crowding  on  my  soul. 
I  saw  her  playing  round  the  door 

Of  our  own  cottage  home, 
And  heard  her  laugh  ;  't  was  long  ago, 

Ere  I  had  learned  to  roam. 


II. 


Few  were  the  summers  she  had  seen, 

That  little  sister  fair, 
But  she  was  bright  and  beautiful  — 

Her  glad  heart  free  as  air ; 
The  world  was  but  just  opening  then 

In  freshness  to  her  sight. 
And  every  flower  and  leaf  she  deemed 

As  lovely  as  the  light. 


III. 


And  often  would  she  question  me  : 

^  Who  made  the  trees,  the  earth  ? 
Who  colored  all  the  flowers  so  well, 

And  gave  the  birds  their  birth  ? 
Who  made  the  grass  grow  by  the  brook. 

Where  many  feet  have  trod  ? ' 
'  *T  was  God,  my  sister  ;  He  made  all : ' 

*  Well,  brother,  who  made  God  ? ' 


IT. 


Ah !  would  I  could  go  back  again. 

To  play  as  once  I  played, 
To  laugh  as  I  once  laughed  with  her 

Beneath  the  maple's  shade  ! 
But  I  have  sadly  changed  since  then ; 

This  jaded  heart  ham  felt 
Too  much  of  bitterness  since  we 

Beside  oar  mother  knelt! 


▼. 


She  rests  :  but  oh !  she  rests  not  here  ! 

This  cold  grave  could  not  keep 
A  jpirit  that  was  pure  as  her's ; 

Below  she  does  not  sleep  ! 
I  would  not  call  her  back  ;  she  *s  free 

From  all  of  care  or  pain  : 
I  would  not  call  her  back  to  earth, 

'T  would  still  an  angel-strain  ! 

jinhmrM,  Jf,  F.,  Marek,  1848.  X.  b.  Kxivst. 
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On  the  right  bank  of  the  Jamna,  near  the  rich  and  beautiful  gardens 
of  Rambaugh,  stands  the  far-famed  mausoleum  of  Ulha-ma-Dowlah,  the 
revered  parent  of  the  Noor  Mahal.  At  the  death  of  her  father  the 
inconsolable  daughter  proposed,  as  a  proof  of  her  affection  and  a 
memorial  of  her  magnificence,  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  a  monu- 
ment of  solid  silver.  Dissuaded  from  this,  she  erected  a  noble  fabric 
of  marble,  which  still  stands  in  the  city  of  Agra,  a  lasting  memento  of 
a  daughter's  affection,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  oriental  architec- 
ture. 

From  the  top  of  this  monumental  edifice  may  be  seen  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Jumna  winding  through  a  rich  champaign  country,  with  gardens 
stretching  down  on  either  side  to  the  rippling  current.  Opposite,  the 
city  of  Agra,  with  its  bastioned  fort,  its  marble  palaces,  splendid  cupolas, 
and  broad  ghauts,  intermixed  with  trees,  stands  in  all  the  pomp  of  east- 
ern architecture ;  below,  in  silvery  pride,  the  lustrous  Taaj-Mahal  is 
seen ;  and  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  country-houses  decorated  with  light 
pavilions  springing  close  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  diversify  the 
landscape. 

This  sepulchral  monument,  a  splendid  relic  of  the  house  of  the 
immortal  Timour,  and  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  once  august  dynasty 
of  the  great  Moguls,  is  here  selected  to  introduce  to  the  reader  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  personages  that  ever  wielded  the  sceptre  of  India. 
She  did  not  wield  the  sceptre  directly.  She  enjoyed  a  convenient 
medium  in  the  person  of  her  imperial  husband.  And  here  let  me  remind 
the  reader,  as  he  peruses  the  character  and  history  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  that  she  lived  in  an  age  and  in  a  country  in  which  her  sex  are 
by  prejudice,  by  custom  and  religion,  doomed  to  a  state  o(  ignorance 
and  degradation,  from  which  humanity  recoils  and  over  which  Chris- 
tianity weeps.  Woman  is  there  deemed  incapable  of  mental  improve- 
ment, unworthy  the  companionship  of  the  other  sex,  and  wholly  unlit  to 
share  in  the  counsels  and  transactions  of  state.  She  is  indeed  a  blank 
in  society ;  and  doomed  to  drag  out  a  life  of  animal  existence  in  blind 
subserviency  to  the  'lords  of  creation,'  and  ministering  only  to  the 
grosser  appetites  of  human  nature. 

Under  such  inauspicious  circumstances  the  heroine  of  our  tale 
appeared  at  the  imperial  city.  It  was  about  the  year  1585.  The 
renowned  Akbar,  surnamed  the  Great,  then  swayed  the  sceptre  over  the 
vast  Mohammedan  empire  in  India.  Selim  was  his  only  son.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  he  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1605,  under  the 
modest  title  of  Noor-ul-Deen  Mohammed  Jehanjire,  'Mohammed,  the 
Light  of  the  Faith  and  Conqueror  of  the  World.'  He  was  the  husband 
of  the  singular  personage  whose  history  we  shall  now  attempt  briefly  to 
trace.     We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  authority  of  the  Persian  historian, 
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who  is  almost  the  only  chronicler  that  has  transmitted  to  us  records  of 
those  semi-barbarous  but  intensely  interesting  times. 

Chaja  Aiass  was  a  native  of  Tartarj.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  which  had  by  the  various  revolutions  of  for- 
tune at  this  time  fallen  into  decay.  Hence  he  left  his  country  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Hindostan.  A  good  education  was  his  whole  patrimony. 
Falling  in  love  with  a  young  woman  as  poor  as  himself,  he  married, 
but  soon  found  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  his  wife  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  India,  the  usual  resource  of  the  needy  Tartars  of  the  north. 
He  clandestinely  set  out  for  a  foreign  country,  leaving  behind  him 
friends  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  afford  him  relief.  His  whole 
resources  consisted  of  one  sorry  horse  and  a  very  small  sum  of  money. 
Placing  his  wife  on  the  animal,  which  was  already  laden  with  a  sack 
containing  articles  of  food  and  a  few  cooking  utensils,  with  a  sleeping 
mattrass,  he  walked  by  her  side.  She  could  ill  endure  so  long  a  jour- 
ney, for  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Their  scanty  pittance  of 
money  was  soon  exhausted.  When  they  arrived  on  the  confines  of  the 
great  solitudes  which  separate  Tartary  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Mogul,  they  had  already  subsisted  several  days  on  charity.  No  house 
was  there  to  cover  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  no  hand 
to  relieve  their  wants.  To  return  was  certain  misery;  to  proceed, 
apparent  destruction. 

They  had  fasted  three  days ;  and  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  the 
wife  of  Aiass  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor.  She  began  to  reproach 
her  husband  for  leaving  his  native  country  at  an  unfortunate  hour ;  for 
exchanging  a  quiet  though  a  poor  life  for  the  ideal  prospect  of  wealth  in 
a  distant  land.  In  this  distressed  situation  she  became  the  mother  of  a 
daughter.  Here  they  remained  for  several  hours,  in  the  vain  nope  that 
travellers  might  pass  that  way.  They  were  disappointed.  Human  feet 
seldom  tread  these  deserts.  The  sun  declined  apace,  and  they  feared 
the  approach  of  night.  The  place  was  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts;  and 
should  they  escape  their  hunger,  they  must  fall  by  their  own.  In  this 
extremity  the  husband  placed  his  wife  on  the  horse,  but  found  himself 
so  much  Ahausted  that  he  could  scarcely  move.  To  carry  the  child 
was  impossible ;  the  mother  could  not  even  support  herself  on  the 
animal.  An  agonizing  contest  now  began  between  parental  affection 
and  necessity.  The  latter  prevailed;  and  they  agreed  to  expose  the 
child  by  the  high-way.  The  infant,  covered  with  leaves,  was  placed 
under  a  tree,  and  the  disconsolate  parents  proceeded  in  tears. 

When  they  had  advanced  about  a  mile,  the  ^yes  of  the  mother  could 
no  longer  distinguish  the  solitary  tree  under  which  she  had  left  her 
first-born  ;  she  gave  way  to  grief;  and  throwing  herself  from  the  horse, 
exclaimed,  '  My  child  !  my  child ! '  She  endeavored  to  raise  herself; 
but  she  had  no  strength  to  return.  Aiass  was  pierced  to  the  heart.  He 
prevailed  on  his  wife  to  sit  down,  promising  to  bring  the  child.  He 
approached  the  spot,  and  as  his  eye  caught  the  infant,  he  stood  petrified 
with  horror.  A  black  snake  was  coiled  around  it ;  and  Aiass  fancied 
that  he  beheld  him  extend  his  fatal  jaws  to  devour  it.  The  father 
rushed  forward.     The  serpent,  alarmed,  retired  into  the  hollow  tree. 
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He  took  up  his  daughter  unhurt  and  brought  her  to  her  mother ;  and  as 
he  was  relating  the  wonderful  escape,  some  travellers  appeared  and 
kindly  relieved  their  wants.  They  proceeded  gradually,  and  came  to 
Lahore,  where  the  emperor  then  held  his  court. 

Asiph  Khan  then  attended  the  presence.  He  was  a  distant  relative 
of  Aiass,  and  one  of  the  monarch's  omrahs.  He  received  his  kinsman 
with  attention  and  kindness,  and  to  employ  him,  made  him  his  private 
secretary.  Aiass  soon  recommended  himself  to  Asiph ;  and  by  some 
happy  accident  his  diligence  and  ability  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
emperor,  who  raised  him  to  the  command  of  a  thousand  horse.  He 
became  in  process  of  time  master  of  the  household ;  and  his  genius 
being  still  greater  than  even  his  good  fortune,  he  raised  himself  to  the 
office  and  title  of  Actimad*ul-Dowla,  or  '  High  Treasurer  of  the  Empire.' 
Thus  he,  who  had  almost  perished  through  mere  want  in  the  desert, 
became  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  first  subject  in  India. 

This  daughter  of  desert-birth  received,  soon  after  her  arrival  at 
Lahore,  the  name  of  Mher-ul-Nissa,  or  the  '  Sun  of  Women.'  She  had 
some  right  to  the  appellation  ;  for  in  beauty  she  excelled  all  the  ladies 
of  the  East.  She  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
In  music,  in  dancing,  in  poetry,  in  painting,  she  had  no  equal  among 
her  sex.  Her  disposition  was  volatile ;  her  wit  lively  and  satirical ;  her 
spirit  lofty  and  uncontrolled.  Selim  the  prince-royal  one  day  visited 
her  father.  When  the  public  entertainment  was  over,  and  all  but  the 
principal  euests  had  withdrawn,  the  ladies  according  to  custom  were 
introduced  in  their  veils. 

The  ambition  of  Mher-ul-Nissa  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  prince. 
She  sang;  he  was  in  raptures.  She  danced;  he  could  hardly  be 
restrained  by  the  conventional  rules  to  his  place.  Her  stature,  her 
shape,  her  gait,  had  raised  his  conceptions  of  her  beauty  to  the  highest 
pitch.  When  his  eyes  seemed  to  devour  her,  she  as  if  by  accident 
dropped  her  veil,  and  shone  full  upon  him  in  all  her  charms.  Her 
timid  eye  by  stealth  fell  on  the  prince  and  kindled  all  his  soul  to  love. 
He  was  silent  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  She  endeavored  to  con- 
firm by  her  wit  the  conquest  which  the  charms  of  her  person  had  made. 

Mher-ul-Nissa  had  been  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Shere  Afkun,  a 
Turkomanian  nobleman  of  great  renown.  Selim,  distracted  with  his 
passion,  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  He  applied  to  his  imperial 
father ;  but  he  refused  to  do  such  an  act  of  injustice,  though  in  favor  of 
the  heir  to  his  throne.  The  prince  retired  abashed.  Mher-ul-Nissa 
became  the  wife  of  Shere  Afkun.  Selim,  though  chagrined,  dared 
make  no  open  attack  on  his  fortunate  rival  during  the  life  of  his  father. 
Shere  Afkun  however  suffered  severely  on  this  account  at  court,  and 
retired  in  disgust.  Selim  mounted  the  throne  of  India.  His  passion 
for  Mher-ul-Nissa,  which  had  been  repressed  from  respect  and  fear  for 
his  father,  now  returned  with  redoubled  violence.  He  was  now  abso- 
lute. No  subject  could  thwart  his  will  or  his  pleasure.  He  recalled 
Shere  Afkun  from  his  retreat.  Still  he  was  too  much  restrained  by 
public  opinion  directly  to  seize  the  wife  of  the  omrah.  Shere  was 
inflexible.  No  man  of  honor  in  India  can  relinquish  his  wife  without 
disgrace.     He  was  naturally  high-spirited  and  proud;   his  incredible 
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strength  and  bravery  had  rendered  him  extremely  popular ;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  yield  to  public  indignity.  His  family 
and  his  former  reputation  were  high.  He  had  served  in  Persia  with 
renown,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Akbar  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field,  and  shared  the  highest  honors  of  the  court. 

Shere  Af kun  was  called  to  the  presence,  received  graciously,  and 
loaded  with  new  honors.  Naturally  open  and  ingenuous,  he  suspected 
not  the  emperor's  intentions.  Time  he  hoped  had  erased  from  his 
mind  the  memory  of  Mher-ul-Nissa.  He  was  deceived.  The  monarch 
was  still  resolved  to  remove  his  rival.  He  appointed  a  day  for  hunting, 
and  ordered  the  haunt  of  an  enormous  tiger  to  be  explored.  This 
animal  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the  largest  oxen.  The  monster  was 
discovered  in  the  forest  The  emperor,  attended  by  Shere  Afkun  and 
several  thousand  of  his  principal  officers  with  their  trains,  directed 
thither  his  march.  Having  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Tartars 
surrounded  the  ground,  they  moved  toward  the  centre.  The  tiger  was 
roused.  His  roaring  was  heard  in  all  quarters ;  and  the  emperor  has- 
tened to  the  spot. 

*  Who  among  you  will  advance  singly  and  attack- this  tiger?'  cried 
Dehanjire  to  his  nobles.  They  were  silent.  All  eyes  were  turned  on 
Shere  Afkun.  He  spoke  not,  imagining  that  none  durst  attempt  a  deed 
so  dangerous.  After  the  refusal  of  the  nobles,  he  hoped  the  honor  of 
the  enterprise  would  devolve  on  him.  Three  however  offered  themselves 
for  the  combat.  Not  to  be  outdone,  (as  the  emperor  had  rightly  judged,) 
Shere  at  length  addressed  the  presence :  '  O  Monarch  of  the  World  and 
Light  of  the  Holy  Faith,  to  attack  an  animal  with  weapons  is  both 
unmanly  and  unfair.  God  has  given  to  man  limbs  and  sinews  as  well 
as  to  tigers ;  he  has  added  reason  to  the  former  to  conduct  his  strength.' 
The  omrahs  objected  in  vain,  '  that  all  men  were  inferior  to  the  tiger 
in  strength,  and  that  he  could  be  overcome  only  with  steel.'  '  I  will 
convince  you  of  your  mistake,'  replied  Shere  Afkun ;  and  throwing 
down  his  sword  and  shield,  he  prepared  to  advance  unarmed. 

The  emperor,  secretly  pleased,  made  a  show  of  dissuading  him  from 
so  dangerous  an  enterprise.  Shere  however  was  determined ;  and  the 
monarch  with  feigned  reluctance  yielded.  Afler  a  long  and  obstinate 
struggle,  the  intrepid  warrior,  mangled  with  wounds,  laid  the  savage 
beast  at  his  feet.  His  fame  was  increased,  and  the  base  designs  of  the 
emperor  defeated.  But  the  determined  cruelty  of  the  latter  did  not 
stop  here.  Other  devices  of  death  were  formed  against  the  unfortunate 
Shere.  Again  he  appeared  at  court,  and  again  caressed  by  the  empe- 
ror, he  suspected  no  guile.  But  fresh  machinations  of  his  imperial 
rival  awaited  him.  Orders  were  -^t  one  time  secretly  given  to  .an 
elephant-rider  to  crush  him  to  death  in  his  palanquin,  as  he  passed 
through  a  narrow  street ;  and  at  another,  forty  ruffians  were  employed 
by  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  whither  he  had  now  retired,  to  dispatch  him 
in  his  bed.  He  overcame  the  elephant  with  his  sword,  and  dispersed 
the  ruffians  with  the  most  prodigious  deeds  of  daring. 

The  fame  of  the  last  exploit  resounded  through  the  empire.  The  popu- 
lace thronged  around  him  on  every  side,  and  shouted  his  praises.  He 
retired  to  Burdwan,  where  he  hoped  to  live  in  obscurity  and  safety  with 
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his  beautiful  and  beloved  Mher-uI-Nissa.  He  was  again  deceived. 
The  viceroy  of  Bengal  had  received  l\is  government  on  condition  of 
removing  the  emperor's  rival,  and  he  was  not  unfaithful  to  his  trust. 
Under  pretence  of  visiting  the  dependent  provinces,  he  came  to  Burd- 
wan.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  design  to  his  chief  officers.  The 
brave  and  persecuted  Shere  met  him  as  a  friend  with  only  two  atten- 
dants. The  mercenary  viceroy  feigned  politeness;  but  his  bloody 
designs  soon  became  apparent.  Shere  was' insulted  by  a  pikeman; 
swords  were  drawn ;  our  hero  had  no  time  to  lose.  He  spurred  his 
horse  up  to  the  elephant  on  which  the  viceroy  sat,  broke  down  the  amari, 
or  castee,  and  cut  him  in  two.  He  turned  his  sword  on  his  officers. 
First  fell  Aba  Khan,  an  omrah  of  five  thousand  horse.  Four  other 
nobles  shared  the  same  fate.  A  death  attended  every  blow.  The  other 
chiefs,  astonished  and  affirighted,  fled  to  a  distance,  and  formed  a  circle 
around  him.  They  galled  him  with  arrows ;  they  fired  with  their  mus- 
kets; his  horse  fell  under  him.  Reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he 
challenged  his  foes  severally  to  single  combat,  but  in  vain.  He  had 
received  several  wounds,  and  now  plainly  saw  his  approaching  fate. 
Turning  his  face  toward  Mecca,  he  took  up  some  dust  in  his  hand,  and 
fbr  'want  of  water,  threw  it  by  way  of  ablution  on  his  head.  He  then 
stood  up  seemingly  unconcerned.  Six  balls  entered  his  body  before  he 
fell.  His  enemies  had  scarcely  courage  to  come  near,  till  they  saw  him 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  They  extolled  his  valor  to  the  skies, 
though  in  adding  to  his  reputation  they  detracted  from  their  own. 

Mher-ul-Nissa  received  the  intelligence  of  the  fatal  combat  with  for- 
titude and  resignation.  She  was  sent  with  all  possible  care  to  Delhi, 
where  Jehanjire  then  held  his  court.  Though  kindly  received  by  Rokia 
Sultana  Begum,  the  emperor's  mother,  Jehanjire  refused  to  see  her. 
Whether  his  mind  was  now  fixed  on  another  object,  or  remorse  had 
stung  his  soul,  authors  do  not  agree.  He  gave  orders  to  shut  her  up  in 
one  of  the  worst  apartments  of  the  seraglio;  and  contrary  to  his  usual 
munificence  to  women,  he  allowed  her  but  fourteen  annas,  about  forty 
cents,  per  day,  for  the  subsistence  of  herself  and  several  female  slaves. 
Such  coldness  to  a  woman  whom  he  passionately  loved  when  not  in  his 
power  was  unaccountable  and  absurd.  The  haughty  Mher-ul-Nissa 
could  not  brook  it.  She  had  no  remedy.  She  gave  herself  up  to  grief 
as  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  The  hope  of  an  opportunity  to  rekin- 
dle the  emperor's  former  love  at  length  reconciled  her  to  her  condition. 
She  trusted  to  the  astonishing  power  of  her  beauty,  which  to  conquer 
required  only  to  be  seen.     An  expedient  soon  offered. 

To  raise  her  own  reputation  in  the  seraglio,  and  to  support  herself 
and  her  servants  with  more  decenc}^  she  called  forth  her  invention  and 
taste  in  working  some  admirable  pieces  of  tapestry  and  embroidery,  in 
painting  silks  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  inventing  female  ornaments 
of  every  kind.  These  articles  were  carried  by  her  servants  to  the  dif- 
ferent squares  of  the  royal  seraglio  and  to  the  harems  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  empire.  The  inventions  of  Mher-ul-Nissa  so  much 
excelled  every  thing  of  their  kind  that  nothing  was  in  high  esteem 
among  the  ladies  of  Agra  and  Delhi  but  the  work  of  her  hand.  By 
these  means  she  accumulated  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  which 
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she  repaired  and  beautified  her  apartments,  and  clothed  her  slaves  in  the 
richest  tissues  and  brocades,  while  she  herself  affected  a  very  plain  and 
simple  dress. 

In  this  situation  the  widow  of  Shere  continued  four  years  without 
once  having  seen  the  emperor.  Her  fame  reached  his  ears  from  every 
part  of  the  seraglio.  Curiosity  at  length  vanquished  his  resolution,  and 
he  determined  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  had  so  often  heard.  He 
resolved  to  surprise  MheT-ul*Nissa;  and  communicating  his  purpose  to 
no  one,  he  suddenly  entered  her  apartments,  when  he  was  struck  with 
amazement  to  find  every  thing  so  neat  and  elegant  But  the  greatest 
ornament  of  all  was  Mher-ul-Nissa  herself.  She  lay  half  reclined  on  an 
embroidered  sofa,  in  a  plain  muslin  dress.  Her  slaves  sat  in  a  circle 
around  her,  at  their  work,  attired  in  rich  brocades.  She  slowly  arose, 
in  manifest  confusion ;  and  received  the  emperor  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  touching  first  the  ground,  then  her  forehead,  with  her  right 
hand.  She  uttered  not  a  word,  but  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Jehanjire  remained  for  some  time  silent.  He  admired  her 
shape,  her  stature,  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and  that  inexpressible  voluptu- 
ousness of  mein  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist. 

Having  recovered  from  his  confusion,  Jehanjire  at  length  sat  down  6n 
the  sofa,  and  requested  Mher-ul-Nissa  to  sit  by  his  side.  Astonished  at 
the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  the  first  question  he  asked  her  was :  '  Why 
this  difference  between  Mher-ul-Nissa  and  her  slaves?'  She  very 
shrewdly  replied :  '  Those  born  to  servitude  must  dress  as  shall  please 
those  whom  they  serve.  These  are  my  servants ;  and  I  alleviate  the 
burden  of  bondage  by  every  indulgence  in  my  power.  But  I  that  am 
your  slave,  O  Emperor  of  the  Moguls  1  must  dress  according  to  your 
pleasure,  and  not  my  own.'  Though  a  sarcasm  on  his  conduct,  this 
answer  was  so  pertinent  and  well  turned  that  it  greatly  pleased  Jehan- 
jire. He  took  her  at  once  in  his  arms.  His  former  affection  returned 
with  all  its  violence;  and  the  very  next  day  public  orders  were  issued 
to  prepare  a  magnificent  festival  for  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  with 
Mher-ul-Nissa.  Her  name  was  also  changed  by  an  edict  into  Noor 
Mahal,  or  the  Light  of  the  Harem.  The  emperor's  former  favorites 
vanished  before  her ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Jehanjire  she 
bore  the  chief  sway  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

Her  adroit  management  for  her  family  was  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  that  for  herself.  Her  father  was  raised  to  the  first  ofiice  in  the 
empire;  her  brothers  were  made  nobles;  and  a  numerous  train  of  rela- 
tions poured  in  from  Tartary  to  share  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  family 
of  Aiass.  All  were  gratified  with  lucrative  employments ;  some  with 
high  ones.  No  family  ever  rose  tt>  rank  and  eminence  more  suddenly 
or  more  deservedly.  The  charms  of  the  new  sultana  estranged  the 
mind  of  the  emperor  from  all  public  affairs.  Easy  in  his  temper,  and 
naturally  voluptuous,  the  powers  of  his  soul  were  locked  up  in  the 
pleasing  enthusiasm  of  love  by  the  engaging  conversation  and  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  Noor  Mahal.  She  for  the  most  part  ruled  over 
him  with  absolute  sway:  sometimes  his  spirit  broke  forth  firom  her 
control.  An  edict  was  issued  again  to  change  her  name  from  Noor 
Mahal,  the  Light  of  the  Harem,  to  Noor  Jehan,  the  Light  of  the  W<ffld. 
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To  distinguish  her  from  the  wives  of  the  emperor  she  was  always 
addressed  by  the  title  of  Shahe,  or  empress.  Her  name  was  joined  with 
that  of  the  emperor  on  the  current  coin.  She  was  the  spring  which 
moved  the  great  machine  of  the  state.  Her  family  took  rank  immedi- 
ately after  the  princes  of  the  blood.  They  were  admitted  at  all  hours 
into  the  presence ;  nor  were  they  excluded  from  the  most  secret  parts  of 
the  seraglio.  Indeed  she  exercised  a  complete  control  over  the  mind  of 
the  emperor.  He  dared  attempt  nothing  without  her  concurrence.  She 
disposed  of  the  highest  offices  at  pleasure,  and  the  greatest  honors  were 
conferred  at  her  nod.  The  magnificence  of  the  favorite  sultana  was 
beyond  all  bounds.  Expensive  pageants,  sumptuous  entertainments, 
were  the  whole  business  of  the  court.  The  voice  of  music  never  ceased 
by  day  in  the  streets ;  the  sky  was  brightened  at  night  by  fire-works  and, 
illuminations.  The  magnificent  gardens  and  the  rich  and  stately  pal- 
aces of  Agra  and  Delhi  were  alternately  vocal  with  the  festivity  and  joy 
of  a  most  voluptuous  court. 

Agra,  the  imperial  city,  now  displayed  all  the  beauty  and  splendor 
which  eastern  wealth,  despotism  and  luxuriance  could  so  readily  bestow. 
The  imperial  palace,  built  of  the  richest  white  marble,  with  its  spacious 
hall  of  audience  ceiled  with  silver,  and  hung  with  the  most  costly  tapes- 
try, and  adorned  with  embroidered  sofas,  gay  ottomans,  and  furniture  of 
the  richest  description;  with  its  many  suites  of  marble  apartments, 
decorated  with  Mosaics  of  flowers  executed  in  many-colored  agates  and 
cornelians,  overlooking  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Jumna,  was  the 
centre  of  magnificence  and  beauty.  The  tomb  of  Akbar;  the  fort, 
with  its  lofly  walls  and  turrets ;  the  mausoleum,  of  Aiass,  already  men- 
tioned ;  the  Mootee  Musjid,  or  the  pearl  mosque,  rivalling  in  beauty  and 
splendor  the  Taaj  Mahal  itself;  with  gardens,  fountains,  noblemen's 
palaces,  and  the  towering  domes  of  a  hundred  mosques,  combined  to 
form  the  glory  of  the  once  renowned  seat  of  Moslem  power. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  English  ambassadors  first  appeared  at 
the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  On  several  occasions  they  witnessed  the 
full  pomp  of  this  luxurious  court.  They  represent  the  splendor  and 
extravagance  of  the  court  as  almost  incredible.  Precious  stones  and 
jewels  appeared  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  person  of  the  emperor 
on  state  occasions  was  not  only  covered  but  laden  with  pearls,  rubies 
and  diamonds;  and  his  elephants,  with  gilded  trappings,  had  their  heads 
ornamented  with  valuable  jewels.  Nothing  astonished  the  foreigners 
more  than  the  grandeur  of  .the  royal  encampment  when  the  emperor  had 
taken  the  field.  The  imperial  tents  were  surrounded  by  a  wall  half  a 
mile  in  circuit ;  and  the  tents  of  his  nobles  exhibited  the  most  elegant 
shapes  and  brilliant  variety  of  colors.  The  whole  vale  in  which  they 
were  collected  resembled  a  beautiful  city.  Mighty  monarchs !  Unri- 
valled beauty  and  magnificence !  Where  are  they  ?  The  haughty  race  of 
Timour  have  passed  away  like  a  morning  cloud.  The  peacock-throne 
is  deserted;  the  proud  city  has  fallen;  stately  palaces,  tombs  and 
mosques  are  crumbling  to  the  dust.  Only  a  few  marble  monuments 
remain  to  tell  how  great,  how  little  —  how  strong,  how  weak  —  how 
vain  the  moslems  were  I 

Two  centuries  have  passed,  and  yet  Agra  still  presents  some  of  the 
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noblests  specimens  of  human  art;  the  sad  relics  of  Mohammedan 
wealth  and  greatness.  On  surveying  the  ruins  of  Agra,  and  contem- 
plating the  marble  palaces  and  mausoleums  which  still  remain,  a 
modern  traveller,  the  writer  of  '  Scenes  and  Characteristics  in  Hin- 
dostan,'  says :  '  The  delights  of  my  childhood  rushed  to  my  soul ;  those 
magic  tales,  from  which,  rather  than  from  the  veritable  pages  of  history, 
I  had  gathered  my  knowledge  of  eastern  arts  and  arms,  arose  in  all 
iheir  original  vividness.  I  felt  indeed  that  I  was  in  the  land  of  genii, 
and  that  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  flowery  labyrinths,  the  oriental  gems 
and  glittering  thrones,  so  long  classed  with  ideal  splendors,  were  not« 
the  fictitious  offspring  of  romance.  •  •  •  Here  the  reader  of  eastern 
romance  may  realize  his  dreams  of  fairy  land,  and  contemplate  those 
wondrous  scenes  so  faithfully  delineated  in  the  brilliant  pages  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.' 

But  to  return  to  the  favorite  sultana.  She  had  now  completed  her 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  emperor.  Her  influence  at  court  was 
supreme.  Nothing  could  stand  before  her.  Her  caprices  were  law ; 
her  intrigues  for  her  children  for  a  long  period  distracted  the  whole 
empire,  and  she  never  failed  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  all  who 
sought  to  thwart  her  wishes.  Mohabet  Khan,  a  loyal  omrah  and 
faithful  adviser  of  the  emperor,  at  length  unhappily  crossed  the  path  of 
this  ambitious  woman.  The  machinations  of  her  evil  genius  were  now 
awakened  to  remove  the  troublesome  nobleman  ;  for  she  could  revenge 
as  well  as  fascinate.  So  powerfully  had  she  wrought  on  the  mind  of  a 
weak  and  credulous  prince  that  she  soon  procured  his  recall  from  an 
important  foreign  service,  under  the  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  He 
came,  found  the  emperor  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and 
immediately  formed  the  bold  design  of  seizing  his  person.  He  entered 
the  imperial  tent  with  five  hundred  brave  rajpoots  and  bore  away  the 
imperial  spoil.  Noor  Jehan  was  with  the  main  army  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Enraged  at  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  her  royal 
spouse,  the  fair  sultana  resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  to  rescue 
the  emperor.  The  river  was  to  be  forded  in  the  face  of  the  hostile 
rajpoots.  Mounted  on  an  elephant  the  '  Light  of  the  Harem '  first 
plunged  into  the  river  with  her  daughter  by  her  side.  She  exposed 
herself  to  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  and  emptied  four  quivers  of  arrows 
on  the  enemy.  The  young  lady  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  the 
mother  pressed  on.  Three  of  her  elephant-drivers  were  successively 
killed,  and  her  elephant  was  severely  wounded.  The  rajpoots  rushed 
into  the  river  to  seize  her ;  but  the  master  of  her  household,  mounting 
an  elephant,  saved  her  from  their  hands. 

The  battle  was  long,  desperate  and  bloody.  Complete  victory 
remained  to  Mohabet  and  his  invincible  rajpoots.  The  emperor  was 
retained  a  prisoner;  and  the  flickering  'Light  of  the  world,'  with 
diminished  rays,  retired  to  Lahore.  She  was  soon  recalled  by  strata- 
gem to  the  presence  of  her  fallen  lord ;  accused  of  treason ;  and  her 
own  husband  compelled  to  sign  her  death-warrant.  The  dreadful 
message  was  delivered  to  the  sultana.  She  heard  it  without  emotion. 
'  Imprisoned  sovereigns,'  said  she,  '  lose  their  right  to  life  with  their 
freedom ;  but  permit  me  once  more  to  see  the  emperor,  and  to  bathe 
with  my  tears  the  hand  that  has  fixed  the  seal  to  the  warrant  of  death/ 
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Mohabet  consented  to  the  interview  on  condition  that  it  should  be  in 
his  presence.  She  entered.  She  uttered  not  a  word.  Her  beauty 
shone  with  additional  lustre  through  her  sorrow.  Jehanjire  burst  into 
tears.  '  Will  you  not  spare  this  woman,  Mohabet?'  said  the  emperor; 
'you  see  how  she  weeps.'  'The  Emperor  of  the  Moguls/  replied 
Mohabet,  '  should  never  ask  in  vain.'  The  guards  retired  from  her  at 
the  wave  of  his  hand ;  and  she  was  restored  that  instant  to  her  former 
attendants. 

The  noble  Mohabet,  having  vindicated  his  character  and  reduced  the 
emperor  to  the  necessity  of  granting  his  own  terms,  generously  libera- 
ted his  royal  prisoners.  But  the  vindictive  empress,  once  chagrined 
and  humbled,  ceased  not  to  pursue  the  man  who  had  spared  her  life 
when  in  his  power,  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive 
and  a  beggar.     She  again  governed  the  empire  without  control. 

But  the  meridian  was  passed;  our  eastern  luminary  was  sinking 
beneath  her  horizon.  '  The  Sun  of  Women,'  '  the  Light  of  the  World ' 
continued  to  wane,  till  in  the  death  of  Jehanjire  she  set  to  rise  no 
more.  Shah  Jehan  mounted  the  throne.  Another  favorite  sultana 
irradiated  the  harem;  and  the  once  beautiful  Mher-ul-Nissa,  whose 
charms  and  brilliant  wit  and  diplomatic  intrigue  had  for  many  years 
swayed  the  most  powerful  court  of  which  the  world  could  then  boast, 
now  ruined  in  all  her  schemes  of  ambition,  remained  a  prisoner  at 
large  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Lahore. 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  at  Agra  shone  in  all  the  splendor  of 
oriental  magnificence.  New  palaces  were  erected;  new  and  {nore 
stately  gardens  formed ;  and  new  inventions  of  pleasure  and  new  pomp 
and  show  marked  the  reign  of  this  extravagant  prince.  Even  the 
gorgeous  shows  and  the  brilliant  festivals  of  the  favorite  sultana  of  the 
late  reign  are  said  to  have  vanished  in  the  superior  grandeur  of  those 
exhibited  at  the  court  of  Shah  Jehan.  Having  assassinated  his  elder 
brother  and  exterminated  every  male  of  the  house  of  Timour,  he  had 
assumed  the  royal  umbrella  under  the  pompous  titles  of  '  The  Star  of 
THE  TRUE  Faith  ;  the  second  Lord  of  th^  Happy  Conjunctions  ; 
Mohammed,  the  Kino  of  the  World  ! ' 

A  single  instance  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  vanity  and  splendor 
of  the  imperial  court  at  this  time.  On  a  festive  occasion,  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  the  heir-apparent  to  his  empire,  the  emperor  mounted  a  new 
throne  formed  of  pure  solid  gold,  embossed  with  various  figures,  and 
studded  with  precious  stones.  This  throne  had  been  seven  years  in 
preparing ;  and  the  expense  of  the  jewels  only  amounted  to  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  pounds  sterling !  It  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Tuckt-Taous,  or  the  peacock-throne,  from  having 
the  figures  of  two  peacocks  standing  behind  it  with  their  tails  spread, 
which  were  studded  with  jewels  of  various  colors  to  represent  life. 
Between  the  peacocks  stood  a  parrot  of  the  ordinary  size  cut  out  of 
one  emerald.  The  finest  jewel  in  the  throne  was  a  ruby  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Timour  among  the  rich  spoils  of  Delhi. 

'  The  Sun  of  Women '  must  at  length  sink  from  our  view.  *  The 
Light  of  the  Harem'  was  extinguished.  Noor  Mahal  died  in  her 
palace-prison  at  Lahore  in  the  year  1645.  Her  power  had  ceased  with 
the  death  of  her  husband ;  and  she  was  aflerward  too  proud  even  to 
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speak  of  public  affairs,  and  therefore  she  devoted  her  remaining  days  to 
atady,  retirement  and  ease. 

In  beauty  and  grace  she  excelled  all  the  women  of  the  East ;  nor 
was  she  less  extraordinary  in  the  peculiar  features  of  her  mind.  She 
rendered  herself  absolute  in  a  government  in  which  women  are  thought 
incapable  of  participating.  Their  power,  it  is  true,  ia  sometimes 
exerted  in  the  harem ;  but  like  the  virtues  of  the  magnet  it  is  there 
silent  and  unperceived.  Noor  Mahal  stood  forth  in  public  ;  she  broke 
through  all  restraint  and  custom ;  and  acquired  power  by  her  own 
address  more  than  by  the  weakness  of  Jehanjire«  Ambitious,  pas- 
sionate, insinuating,  cunning,  bold  and  vindictive,  yet  her  character 
was  never  stained  with  cruelty ;  and  she  maintained  the  reputation  of 
chastity,  when  no  restraint  but  virtue  remained.  Her  passions  were 
indeed  too  masculine.  When  we  see  her  acting  the  part  of  a  soldier, 
she  excites  our  ridicule  more  than  admiration.  It  seems  to  detract 
from  the  soft  charms  of  the  captivating  Mher-ul-Nissa,  and  transcends 
that  goal  of  feminine  delicacy  beyond  which  her  sex  ceases  to  please. 
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How  calm  the  closing  day !    The  tempeit-doada 
Are  passing  on  their  journey,  and  the  roar 
Of  distant  thunder,  which  so  lately  burst 
In  majesty  and  terror  o'er  me,  now 
.Is  faintly  sinking  in  the  distance ;  while 
The  breeze  is  breathing  softness  and  perfume, 
And  Earth,  with  all  its  countless  charms,  receives 
The  Sun's  mild  radiance  and  his  farewell  beams. 
See  in  the  east,  displayed  in  beauteous  hues. 
Goo's  own  bright  bow  of  promise !     All  serene 
The  gradual  Evening  spreads  her  brooding  wings. 
And  wearied  Nature  seeks  her  loved  repose. 

Now  is  the  hour  of  thonghtfulness :  for  all 
Around  me  and  above  me  lifts  the  neart 
From  scenes  of  earth-born  interest,  and  awakes 
The  song  of  gratitude  for  countless  joys 
Along  life's  blooming  vista;  and  the  voice 
Of  sorrow  too  for  blessings  thrown  away. 
Time  unimproved,  and  treasures  unemployed ! 

Sweet  is  the  memorv  of  departed  years  ! 

It  gives  us  back,  in  oeautiful  review, 

Ten  thousand  ioys  of  youth  and  innocence 

In  varied,  glaa  succession ;  while  the  heart 

Feels  new  pulsations  in  the  fond  recall 

Of  sunny  skies,  and  babbling  streams,  and  shades, 
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And  loved  retirement  in  poetic  bowen, 
And  Nature  robed  in  all  her  simple  charmi. 
'Tis  true  the  acene  may  call  the  heart  to  monm 
Beside  the  graves  of  buried  comforts :  there 
To  read  their  epitaphs  afresh  in  tears, 
And  sigh  for  consolation !     Happy  those 
Who  *talk  with  wisdom '  in  this  lone  retreat, 
And  leave  its  precincts  more  prepared  to  join 
The  world  around  them  in  its  busy  walks. 
By  love  of  duty  guarded,  and  with  hearts 
By  sorrow  sof^ned,  and  affections  raised 
To  purity  and  peace  and  heavenly  joy. 

Come  then,  dear  Memory !  give  me  back  the  scenes 

Which  have  so  long,  by  sunshine  and  by  smiles, 

Bv  cheerfulness  and  hope,  been  richly  crowned. 

lae  morning  of  my  days  was  bright  and  fair : 

Kind  hearts  and  dear  affections  hovered  round 

My  childish  years,  and  taught  me  where  to  find 

The  lovely  paths  of  safety,  mid  the  cares. 

The  passions,  and  the  perils  of  the  world. 

My  heart  was  buoyant  in  my  varied  course : 

The  tears  of  sorrow,  and  the  sighs  of  *  hope 

Deferred,'  and  withering  in  despair  and  gloom, 

Were  never  then  my  portion.    Health  and  ioy 

Margined  my  way  with  flowers,  and  spread  around 

A  bumy  fragrance.    Yet,  though  years  have  passed ; 

Though  scenes  have  changed,  and  autumn-chills  have  laid 

The  verdure  of  the  forest  m  its  grave. 

And  winter  clothed  the  earth  in  nature's  shroud; 

The  social  circle,  and  the  thousand  ties  ^ 

Of  friendship  and  its  family  of  jovs  ^ 

Have  never  lost  iheir  balsam  or  tneir  charm. 

The  summer  feelings  of  my  cheerful  heart 
Have  lived  in  sympathetic  fellowship 
With  those  which  leaped  and  broke  in  yoathfld  joy 
And  bounding  mtulation  from  thd  founts 
Of  virtuous  feeling ;  while  the  beaming  eye 
And  sparkling  intellect  of  Woman  shed 
New  lustre  and  new  interest  o'er  the  scene. 
The  garden's  flowers,  the  grotto,  and  the  vale 
Of  wild  romantic  beauty,  seem  as  fair 
As  Tempe's  in  its  loveliness :  and  now 
The  rose  is  sweet  as  ever,. and  the  song 
Of  joy  and  gladness  still  delights  mine  ear; 
Ana  music  m  its  soft  and  zephyr-strains 
Dissolves  the  soul  in  tenderness :  and  when 
In  thunders  of  hosanna  Handel  calls, 
*Let  the  bright  seraphim,  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud,  uplifled  angel-trumpets  blow  ! ' 
Amid  the  bursting  harmonies  all  hearts 
Are  lost  in  wonder,  gratitude  and  praise ; 
Such  joys  as  these  now  glad  life's  evening  years. 

But  thorns  as  well  as  roses  in  our  path 

Ofl  wound  us  in  the  garden  of.  our  hopes. 

O !  I  have  seen  my  darling  child  resign 

Young  life  to  Hm  who  gave  it,  ere  the  world 

Her  purity  had  tarnished ;  and  her  eyes 

Closing  in  peace,  while  mine  were  drowned  in  tears. 

Long  has  she  slumbered  in  her  narrow  bed ! 
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^gttin  the  summong  came ;  and  he  whose  hopes 

Dressed  him  in  smiles,  awakened  him  to  joy, 

And  led  htm  onward  in  life's  garden  ;  he 

Went  down  to  darkness  and  the  worm !    Awhile 

He  loved  the  pencil  and  the  muse ;  but  death 

Performed  his  sad,  sad  office  !    Here  I  found 

A  lesson  on  mortality,  and  learned 

The  fleeting  nature  of  all  earthly  hopes ;  i 

Of  youth,  of  health,  of  prospects,  and  the  pride 

Of  all  our  airy  castles.    Still  the  smiles 

And  blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father  claimed 

Our  gratitude,  and  healed  each  wounded  heart. 

Love,  hope  and  joy  now  gladdened  our  abode, 

And  all  tneir  promises  spread  out  to  view 

Delightful  landscapes,  and  on  these  we  gaxed. 

The  patron  of  my  life —  my  trust,  my  stay. 
My  cherished  consolation  —  where  is  she ! 
The  couch  on  which  she  lay  in  sweet  repose 
And  peaceful  dreams  of  purity,  in  one 
Short  hour  became  her  death^bed,  and  a  scene 
Of  wailinff  and  of  wo.    But  she  is  gone ! 
And  I,  and  those  who  in  her  life  she  loved. 
Guided  and  guarded  still  in  virtue's  path. 
Are  left —  the  monuments  of  mercy  still ! 
Let  me  learn  wisdom,  and  prepare  to  meet 
My  final  summons  ! 

What  cause  for  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him, 
The  fountain  ofall  good,  still,  still  remains; 
if  Who  spreads  before  us  and  invites  us  all 

To  enjoy  the  banquet  of  bis  love ;  to  inhale 

The  breezes  fresh  and  pure  of  moral  health ; 

To  wake  to  life  the  affections  of  th^  heart, 

Diffusing  wide  their  influence  on  our  lives. 

While  journeying  on  through  sunshine  and  through  shade. 

By  the  still  waters  and  the  verdant  fields 

Of  peaceful  life,  or  mid  the  thousand  cares 

That  mark  our  progress  through  a  busy  world ! 

But  though  my  home  so  ofl  has  been  the  scene 

Of  blighted  hopes  and  deep  distress  ;  and  though 

The  evening  clouds  of  life  have  lost  the  bright 

And  golden  beautjr  which  they  erst  displaced 

In  Hope's  prophetic  glass ;  yet  all  around 

Is  full  of  deep  instruction.    I  am  taught  • 

More  readily  to  find  the  '  narrow  path ' 

That  leads  to  heaven ;  to  learn  the  soothing  truth, 

That  in  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  the  bowl 

Of  human  joys  —  in  both  —  may  Wisdom  find 

Still  a  corrective  medicine ;  designed 

To  purify  our  hearts ;  to  add  new  strength 

To  all  our  better  purposes  ;  t*  improve 

Health,  happiness,  and  all  the  smiling  group 

Of  social  virtues,  and  the  precious  cum 

Of  home  and  its  endearments :  thus  to  feel 

As  *  blessings  in  disguise '  the  wounded  heart. 

The  *  cup  of  trembling,'  and  the  day  of  gloom ; 

The  house  of  mourning,  dear  departed  joys, 

Flowers  withered  in  their  infancy  and  bloom. 

The  alarm  of  conscience,  and  repentant  tears.  Sansx. 
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EDWARD     ALFORD     AND     HIS     PLAY-FELLOW. 


BT  TBB  AUTBOK  OV   '  WtLSOW  OOVWORTB.' 


OHAPTXa  TaiBO. 


*  I  AM  unwilliof  to  throw  oat  aoT  remarki  that  •hoold  have  a  tandenc  j  to  dainpa  hopeAil  miuaf ; 
bat  I  mait  not  in  fairoen  eone«Al  nom  yoo  that  yoa  bare  much  to  do.  .  .  .  Too  are  io  the  con- 
dition of  a  traveller  that  haa  all  hii  jooroey  to  begin.  And  afain,  joo  are  worae  off  than  the  trareller 
which  I  have  ioppo«ed,  for  jou  have  already  loet  your  way.'~£i.xA:  •l^uvxm^  »o  aw  Ox.s  aavrxA- 
MAJi  wao»  EDOoAtxoir  ba*  bbsit  Nboz.botbz>.' 


Thirty  years  ago  a  college  education  was  thought  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  professional  and  literary  life.  A  man  who  in  those  days  aspired 
to  be  thought  a  scholar  without  knowing  Latin  and  Greek,  was  con- 
sidered  a  kind  of  quack  or  pretender.  It  is  not  so  now.  Sheep- 
skins have  become  dog-cheap.  Colleges  have  so  multiplied  in  our 
country,  so  many  have  had  the  opportunity  of  whatever  advantage 
they  can  afford,  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  find  out  that  a  mere 
knowledge  of  languages,  a  smattering  of  the  sciences,  are  not  the  only 
nor  the  best  foundation  for  the  intellectual  structure.  It  is  at  length 
discovered  that  a  man  may  go  through  collie  and  write  A.  B.  a^er 
his  name,  and  even  A.  M.,  and  be  no  great  things  either.  Science  and 
learning  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  professions.  Many  mechanics 
and  merchants  are  as  well  educated  as  many  college-bred  men.  A 
memory  full  of  learned  phrases  and  scientific  terms  is  not  valued  so 
highly  as  the  knowledge  of  the  very  things  those  terms  stand  for. 
When  learning  was  rare,  pedantry  could  play  its  tricks  before  the  world 
without  fear  of  discovery.  Then  was  the  golden  harvest  of  medical 
men.  The  simplest  prescriptions  were  accompanied  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head  or  a  mysterious  silence,  which  the  uninitiated  mis- 
took for  an  almost  miraculous  gifl  at  healing.  The  law  flourished  not 
a  little  by  the  same  humbuggery ;  and  the  divine  owed  no  small  part  of 
his  influence  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  —  tongues  in 
which  were  supposed  to  be  hidden  the  decrees  of  God  and  the  future 
destiny  of  man. 

The  evil  cured  itself;  fairly  run  itself  out,  in  the  multiplication  of 
books  and  the  continued  use  of  terms  which  at  last  got  to  be  generally 
understood.  The  boy  pedant  now  talks  of  *  perforating  the  convex 
extremity  of  the  egg*  which  he  wishes  to  cleanse  for  preservation,  '  and 
also  overcoming  the  attraction  of  cohesion  at  the  corresponding  apex, 
and  propelling  into  the  last  aperture,  by  means  of  the  labial  organs, 
some  of  that  fluid  compounded  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  vulgarly 
called  air.'  His  grandmother  lifts  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment, and  exclaims :  *  La  I  how  much  the  children  do  know  now-a-days ! 
when  I  was  a  gal  we  used  to  break  a  hole  in  both  eends  and  blow  in  it  I ' 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  particulars  of  our  story,  we  hope  the 
reader  will  pardon  us  if  we  consider  what  is  the  true  value  of  a  college 
education,  as  compared  with  that  practical  training  the  young  man  may 
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obtain  in  the  actual  duties  of  life.  And  it  may  be  stated  that  the  usual 
way  in  which  young  men  treat  their  college  advantages,  fits  them  not 
half  as  well  for  the  serious  duties  of  fathers,  voters  and  citizens,  as 
some  trade  or  actual  work  would  fit  them.  The  lounging  manner  in 
which  most  of  our  young  men  pass  through  college  generally  unfits 
them  for  all  valuable  exertion  in  afler  life.  While  their  youth  lasts  and 
their  spirits  are  fresh,  they  are  agreeable  companions  and  objects  of 
hope ;  and  youth  itself,  whether  in  a  young  man  or  maiden,  is  a  chara^ 
ing  object  to  look  upon,  even  when  full  of  errors  and  follies.  It  is  the 
youth  we  love ;  it  is  what  they  may  be  if  they  choose,  that  we  admire  ; 
and  not  their  waste  of  time  and  pursuit  of  vain  amusements.  Still  the 
advantages  of  a  college  education  are  great ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see 
that  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  give  up  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble parts  of  college  training ;  we  refer  to  the  discredit  into  which  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages  is  passing.  It  is  said  that  this  study  is 
useless  waste  of  time.  Now  if  the  end  of  such  study  is  only  to  enable 
one  to  talk  learned  jargon,  or  if  it  be  asserted  that  such  a  course  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  what  is  in  ancient  literature,  both  of 
these  reasons  are  inadequate  to  the  labor  of  their  acquisition.  But  if 
it  be  said  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  a  '  discipline  of  humanity ; ' 
that  they  teach  us  *  to  prefer  honor  to  ease,  and  glory  to  riches ; '  that 
they  convince  us  that  there  is  something  'permanent  in  the  world, 
surviving  all  shocks  of  accident  and  fluctuations  of  opinion ; '  that  thej 
furnish  the  best  training  for  the  mind,  and  lead  to  the  most  full  devel- 
opement  of  all  the  intellectual  powers,  at  the  same  time  refining  the 
taste ;  giving  us  in  the  clearest  manner  the  philosophy  of  language,  the 
nice  distinctions  in  the  meanings  of  words  which  the  man  of  one 
language  considers  as  synonymous;  making  us  familiar  beside  with 
the  allusions  of  the  best  English  writers  who  formed  themselves  upon 
them  as  models;  then  surely  there  are  sufficient  reasons  why  thej 
should  not  be  dispensed  with.  And  to  add  the  argument  of  experience, 
the  highest  of  any,  it  may  be  said  that  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
English  senate,  the  leaders  at  the  English  bar,  the  divines,  the  wits,  the 
orators  and  poets,  those  men  who  make  the  eighteenth  century  a  galaxy 
of  talent  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before,  were  trained  almost 
exclusively  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  at  the  schools  of  West- 
minster and  Eton,  and  at  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  truth  is,,  that  the  object  of  a  college-life  has  been  overrated  by 
people  at  large  and  by  the  college-bred  man  himself.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  degree  completed  the  education,  and  that  after  that  little 
could  be  done ;  while  every  student  who  gains  the  most  from  college 
that  can  be  gained,  knows  that  afler  he  has  been  graduated  he  has 
only  just  begun  to  learn,  having  by  his  college  discipline  but  learned 
how  to  study.  This  is  the  great  object  of  education,  to  learn  how  to 
study ;  how  to  think ;  what  use  to  make  of  the  thousand  facts  daily 
occurring  in  the  walk  of  every  individual ;  to  put  the  mind  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  that  knowledge.  It  is  like  the  ploughing  of  the  land, 
the  working  of  the  soil,  to  fit  it  for  the  seed.  God  giveth  the  increase 
here  too,  by  his  providences ;  by  the  wonders  he  from  time  to  time 
unfolds   in  the  natural   world;    by  spiritual   impressions  and   noble 
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impulses,  which  carry  forward  the  man  in  knowledge  and  intellectual 
power  beyond  what  ever  could  be  gained  from  books. 

This  is  the  difference  between  the  trained  scholar  and  the  self-taught 
inquirer ;  the  one  knows  how  to  go  work  at  once  upon  a  subject ; 
where  the  doors  and  entrances  and  passages  lie ;  while  the  last,  guided 
by  no  rule,  but  relying  on  instinct  and  chance,  spends  much  time  in 
knowing  how  to  begin.  When  this  shall  be  acknowledged,  that  early 
education  and  all  school  and  college  education  is  but  the  discipline  of 
the  intellect,  as  a  main  object,  the'  course  of  study  by  which  this  can 
be  best  effected  will  be  judiciously  decided.  But  a  course  which 
embraces  modern  languages,  (excluding  the  anpient  classics,)  the 
sciences  and  rhetoric,  carrying  the  student  over  so  wide  a  collection  of 
books  that  he  can  know  no  one  well,  must  produce  a  habit  of  mind 
which  nothing  but  necessity  can  chain  to  the  careful  examination  of 
any  subject. 

The  voluntary  system,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  each  student  now 
studies  what  he  pleases,  there  being  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
seems  to  do  away  with  one  of  the  highest  advantages  of  a  college 
course.  For  if  a  young  man  needs  any  instruction  at  all,  it  is  in 
knowing  what  to  study;  and  though  under  the  present  plan  he  may 
have  advice  if  he  asks  it,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  prejudice,  his  own  lazi- 
ness or  zeal,  will  oflener  decide  for  him  than  a  regard  for  distant  future 
good.  Now  we  contend  that  the  mind  is  more  strengthened  by  the 
diligent  study  of  a  branch  of  learning  which  may  at  first  be  distasteful 
to  it,  but  which  it  pursues  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  by  an  exertion  of 
the  will,  than  by  ever  so  much  time  employed  in  subjects  congenial  to 
the  taste.  Is  not  the  object  of  education  to  prepare  for  life  ?  and  is 
life  a  series  of  duties  and  investigations  in  which  we  sail  along  as  over 
a  summer  sea?  The  mind  must  be  made  familiar  with  difficulty;  must 
learn  to  act  from  better  motives  than  ease  and  love  of  pleasure. 
Beside,  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary  system  is  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment that  study  at  college  is  not  disciplinary  in  its  main  object;  or  if 
it  is  so,  that  one  course  is  as  disciplinary  as  another,  a  position  at  war 
with  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  past  and 
present. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  in^the  age  of  steam-boats  and  rail-roads,  men 
should  be  seeking  short  cuts  to  intellectual  strength,  an  easy  way  up 
the  Parnassian  heights;  but  they  will  find  out  that  the  steep  is  too 
large  an  angle  with  the  horizon  to  admit  of  any  ascent  except  by 
the  old  paths. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  that  he  entered  college  at  a  time  when 
the  old  system  was  in  full  force.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  were 
the  chief  studies  of  the  two  first  years.  They  laid  the  foundation  fof 
an  understanding  of  the  mental  and  natural  philosophy  of  the  subse- 
quent time.  They  formed  the  mind  to  habits  of  analysis,  and  then 
might  be,  and  oflen  were,  thrown  aside  for  ever,  while  moral  and  mental 
philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences  furnished  facts  and  data  from 
which  to  reason. 

The  discipline  of  Edward  at  school  had  not  been  very  strict,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  here  he  was  under  no  restraint  at  all,  except  to  be 
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present  at  prayers  and  attend  recitation  regularly.  Elstablished  in  a 
handsomely-furnished  room,  arranged  by  the  taste  of  his  mother ;  with 
plenty  of  pocket  money ;  for  beside  the  allowance  from  his  father  he 
had  received  an  extra  supply  from  his  too  tender  mother ;  with  good 
health  and  good  physical  habits,  our  hero  started  on  his  college  career 
under  great  advantages,  as  he  himself  thought,  and  as  every  body 
thought.  How  much  greater  the  chance  of  that  poorly-clad  student  on 
the  seat  next  him,  at  the  examination  !  His  name,  Timothy  Blossom  ; 
a  pale,  light-haired,  slender  boy  of  seventeen,  who  the  day  before  had 
walked  thirty  miles,  with  his  books  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief,  to 
be  present  at  the  examination  for  admission.  Timothy  was  the  son  of 
a  farmer  of  moderate  means.  He  had  fitted  himself  for  college  with 
the  occasional  assistance  of  the  village  clergyman.  With  what  different 
feelings  did  these  two  boys  go  to  their  first  recitation !  The  one  was 
thinking  of  his  dress,  his  appearance,  the  set  of  his  shirt-collar,  hia 
style ;  the  other,  of  his  lesson,  his  hopes  of  an  education,  future  use- 
fulness, perhaps  fame.  We  say  how  much  higher  his  chance  for  honor, 
improvement  and  success  in  life,  with  only  a  change  of  linen,  and  his 
one  suit  of  clothes  and  meagre  fare,  than  that  of  the  favored  son  of 
wealth  who  had  nothing  lefl  to  wish  for  ! 

And  where  is  Tom  Towley  all  this  time  7  That  boy,  clad  in  a 
leather  apron,  brushing  the  flies  off  the  horse  that  is  being  shod,  is  he. 
The  horse  is  one  of  the  coach-horses  of  Mr.  Alford ;  for  Edward  came 
out  with  his  mother  in  the  carriage.  The  horse  cast  a  shoe,  and  Tom 
is  happy  enough  to  see  even  a  familiar  brute.  He  brushes  him  tenderly 
and  pats  his  neck  now  and  then,  while  a  tear  stands  in  his  eye  as  he 
thinks  of  his  home  and  his  toiling  parents.  He  takes  up  a  comer  of 
his  new  apron  and  wipes  the  tear  away,  and  neither  Tom  nor  the  q>ron 
is  the  worse  for  it. 

The  blacksmith,  with  whom  he  is  learning  his  trade,  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  he  means  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  to  the  boy  whose 
open  manners  and  ingenuous  countenance  won  him  from  the  first. 

'  And  now  tell  me  boy,'  said  Robert  Nailer,  the  blacksmith,  to  Tom, 
when  he  first  came  to  the  shop,  '  what  you  have  learned  at  school  ? ' 

'I  can  read.  Sir,'  said  Tom, '  and  folks  say  I  can  write  pretty  well.  I 
can  keep  accounts  and  cast  interest  too ;  and  beside  what  our  master 
Mr.  Wickliff  taught  me,  father  taught  me  how  to  work  a  garden  and 
how  to  speak  the  truth  always.' 

'  That 's  good  learning,'  said  Robert ;  '  no  blacksmith  ever  should  tell 
a  lie.  The  man  who  works  iron  and  handles  a  sledge-hammer  as  easily 
as  the  baby  throws  his  penny  toy,  would  look  pretty,  would  n't  he  ?  in 
telling  a  mean  lie?  I  can  show  you  how  to  use  the  hammer  and  how 
to  drive  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot.  But  you  must  practice  upon 
my  horse  first.  We  don't  spoil  other  people's  horses  here  teaching 
boys  their  trade.  A  horse's  foot  is  a  tender  thing,  and  many  a  fine 
beast  has  been  spoiled  by  the  hammer  of  a  boy.  Yes,  you  shall  shoe 
my  horse  by  and  by ;  and  I  '11  make  a  man  of  you  as  fast  as  I  can.' 

'  Thank  'ye.  Sir ;  I  want  to  be  a  man  very  soon,  so  that  I  can  help 
mother.' 

'  Well,  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry.    Make  haste  slowly ; 
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strike  when  the  iron 's  hot,  but  do  n't  snatch  it  out  of  the  fire  before  it 
is  heated,  for  you  see,  then  you  lose  time.' 

<  That 's  almost  equal  to  Mr.  Wickliff,'  thought  Tom.  Robert 
Nailer  was  already  quite  a  sage  in  his  opinion.  »'  I  Ml  do  as  well  as  I 
ean ;  and  how  happy  mother  will  be  fvhen  I  have  a  shop  of  my  own  ! ' 
So  to  work  he  went,  in  patient  drudgery,  with  the  great  object  of 
having  a  snug  blacksmith Vshop,  where  he  could  toil  and  sweat  on  his 
own  account. 

With  less  fuss  than  is  usual  for  very  rich  people  when  they  make  any 
movement,  whether  to  take  a  ride,  prepare  for  dinner  or  a  party,  or 
place  a  son  at  college,  Edward  got  settled  in  his  new  quarters  and  went 
to  his  work  also.  But  less  happy  than  his  play-fellow,  for  he  worked 
with  no  definite  object.  His  present  position  seemed  to  him  a  matter 
of  course ;  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  rather  than  any  peculiarly  good 
fortune  which  he  was  called  upon  to  improve.  Many  were  the  ordeals 
the  young  freshman  had  to  pass  through. 

From  time  immemorial  a  playful  animosity  has  existed  between  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes;  and  the  feeling  is  carried  up  into  the 
higher  classes,  the  juniors  and  seniors.  The  junior  class  is  the  natural 
ally  of  the  freshman  class ;  and  the  senior  of  the  sophomore  class. 
Indeed  this  is  as  true  a  feeling,  and  about  as  hearty  as  that  between  the 
political  parties  in  our  country ;  it  only  breaks  out  on  great  occasions 
and  at  times  stated  by  custom,  while  it  slumbers  like  fire  buried  in 
ashes,  until  by  concert  it  is  raked  open  and  kindled  into  a  blaze  for 
fun,  frolic  and  excitement.  In  old  days,  and  we  believe  the  custom 
still  obtains,  the  frrst  point  of  dispute  is  the  respective  strength  of  the 
feet  and  legs  of  each  class,  a  question  that  is  settled  by  a  game  of  foot- 
ball in  the  delta,  a  large  enclosure  near  the  college,  fenced  in  the  shape 
of  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  thus :  ^  We  consider  this  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  perversity  of  youth ;  that  they  who  profess  to  be 
seeking  intellectual  eminence,  the  powers  of  the  head,  should  upon  the 
earliest  opportunity  fall  to  disputing  about  the  superiority  of  heels. 
So  it  is.  The  younger  class  generally  occupy  the  upper  angle  of  the 
delta,  and  the  sophs  are  ranged  at  the  base  of  it ;  for  this  gives  the 
freshman  class  a  little  advantage,  having  a  smaller  goal  to  protect,  while 
their  opponents  have  a  wider  space  to  guard.  The  game  often  becomes 
highly  exciting,  and  many  a  little  freshman  measures  his  length  upon 
the  classic  ground.  Nor  does  the  tall  soph,  always  escape  a  similar 
catastrophe.  The  short,  squabby  little  man  from  the  hills  of  New 
England,  bringing  his  whole  muscular  power,  in  the  shape  of  a  bail,  in 
a  direct  line  with  the  long  legs  of  some  youth  who  in  the  last  year  has 
shot  up  like  a  poplar  sapling,  cuts  down  his  opponent  as  the  sythe  of 
the  mower  reaps  the  tall  clover-heads  in  the  meadow.  What  the  record 
says  we  do  not  know,  but  we  strongly  suspect  the  freshman  is  as  often 
victorious  as  the  sophomore;  for  the  first  comes  fresh  from  school 
sports,  and  is  not  yet  enervated  by  late  study.  Beside,  he  cares  little 
about  the  derangement  of  his  dress,  a  matter  of  prime  consequence 
with  the  newly-created  soph.,  but  throws  his  whole  soul  into  the  game. 
However,  we  have  in  this  instance  to  record  the  overthrow  of  the 
freshman.    The  game  was  lost  by  the  carelessness  or  apathy  of  Alford, 
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who  being  lefl  as  guard  of  the  goal  had  turned  at  that  moment  to  say  a 
word  to  Tom,  who  was  looking  through  the  fence  at  the  sport 

*  Home  1 '  cried  the  rictorious  class. 

'  We  are  beat ! '  responded  a  red-faced  little  freshman.  '  Ned  Alford ! 
where  did  you  learn  to  kick  footrball  t  Why  did  n't  you  throw  your 
dandy  hat  at  it,  if  you  were  afraid  of  spoiling  your  boots  ? '  A  shout 
of  laughter  followed  this  smart  sally.  Edward  blushed  scarlet ;  he  was 
too  proud  to  excul{/ate  himself,  but  not  too  proud  to  jump  over  the 
fence  and  take  Tom  by  the  arm  and  walk  off. 

'  Who  is  that/  asked  one  of  his  class, '  that  Alford  has  gone  off  with  ?  * 

*  That  ?  oh  that 's  the  black-smith  boy.  I  saw  him  to-day  in  Bob 
Nailer's  shop.' 

'  What !  does  Alford  keep  such  company  ?  We  must  cut  him  I '  cried 
one.     '  What  a  black-guard  ! '  cried  another. 

'  They  were  ^hool-mates,'  said  some  one, '  and  Alford  is  perfectly 
right  to  notice  him.  How  do  we  know  but  he  may  be  a  fine  fellow, 
even  if  he  is  a  mechanic  ?  I  for  one  like  Alford  all  the  better  for  his 
kindness  to  an  old  friend.' 

Some  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Alford's  class  called  at  his  room, 
on  their  way  home,  and  found  him  alone  and  in  tears.  '  They  had 
called,'  they  said,  '  to  tell  him,  as  friends,  that  he  must  cut  his  old 
acquaintance ;  for  it  would  never  do  for  him  to  be  seen  about  the 
college  in  the  company  of  mechanics.' 

They  reasoned  and  argued  the  matter  with  that  skill  and  good  sense 
common  to  spoiled  children,  who  become  young  aristocrats  in  a  repub- 
lican country  without  knowing  why ;  and  whose  assumptions  are  the 
more  disgusting,  because  unaccompanied  with  any  intellectual  merit, 
but  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  wealth  which  is  or 
has  been  possessed  by  those  from  whom  they  happen  to  be  descended. 

Now  Edward  Alford  was  naturally  a  just-minded  boy,  and  by  no 
means  agreed  with  his  friends  about  Tom  Towley.  Still  he  was  too 
weak  to  follow  his  own  convictions  in  'the  face  of  college  opinion. 
Indeed  when  the  matter  was  urged  home  upon  him,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  his  family  pride  and  character  as  a  gentleman,  he  did  yield  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  would  break  off  his  intimacy  with  his  play-fellow. 

The  foot-ball  affair  being  decided,  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  younger  classes.  It  is  matter  of  policy  with  the  sophs  to 
wait  a  little  before  they  begin  their  large  practical  jokes  upon  the 
freshmen.  For  the  school-boy  comes  to  college  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  expecting  a  quiz  at  every  step.  The  last  few  months  of  his 
school-days  have  been  filled  with  stories  and  speculations  about  what 
was  done  to  this  freshman  and  that ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  allay 
these  fears  in  the  first  place. 

duiet  had  reigned  for  a  week  or  more,  and  the  new  class  had  been 
unmolested.  No  key-hole  had  been  stuffed  with  putty;  no  rancid 
butter  thrown  into  suddenly-opened  doors;  no  hideous  noises  were 
heard  at  night  along  the  entries ;  for  a  great  ceremony  was  about  to 
take  place  in  the  college,  a  ceremony  that  could  only  occur  once  in  a 
century.  All  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  "The  sophs,  taking 
advantage  of  this  event,  chose  the  largest  and  most  dignified  members 
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• 
of  their  class  as  a  committee  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  freshmen  as 
tutors,  to  summon  them  to  appear  before  University  Hall  after  prayers 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  procession  on  the  coming  occasion; 
that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  evolutions,  marches,  openings 
to  the  right  and  left,  etc.  A  visit  from  a  tutor  is  always  matter  of  awe 
to  a  freshman,  and  in  fact  it  never  takes  place  unless  from  some  mock 
tutor,  except  there  is  outrageous  noise  and  riot  in  some  room  in  the 
college.  Too  much  overcome  to  look  up  at  the  awful  personage,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  trembling  limbs,  a  ready  acquiescence  was  given, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  nearly  all  the  class  were  present.  Here, 
after  bemg  arranged  by  the  pretended  tutors  they  were  marched  about 
the  co]le|e-yard  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  whole  college.  And  it 
has  be^n  strongly  suspected  that  some  of  the  tutors  and  real  boni  fide 
proctors  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  joke,  the  blinds  of  their  rooms  being 
carefully  closed. 

Stately  and  proudly  did  they  march  with  expansive  nostril  and 
swelling  breasts.  At  length  they  were  drawn  up  in  as  solid  a  hoAy  as 
possible  beneath  the  windows  of  some  wily  sophs,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  some  final  general  instructions  regarding  their  behavior  and 
dress  upon  the  great  day ;  and  while  attentively  listening  to  such  words, 
a  deluge  of  water  fell  suddenly  upon  them.  The  mock  tutors  escaped 
in  the  confusion  that  followed,  and  the  half-drowned  freshmen  scat- 
tered to  their  rooms  looking  like  chickens  caught  out  in  a  shower. 

The  success  of  this  stratagem  seemed  to  satisfy  the  sophs  for  a  long 
time.  They  felt  that  by  this  act  they  had  paid  off  all  they  owed  some- 
body, for  the  trials  of  their  own  freshman  year.  The  college  relapsed 
into  quiet,  and  the  hard  study  began  in  good  earnest,  as  it  always  does 
in  this  college,  where  competition  and  struggle  for  *  parts '  are  such  pre- 
vailing motives. 

The  first  year  passed  rapidly  away.  Alford  had  as  yet  taken  no 
rank  as  a  scholar.  He  was  too  poorly  fitted  for  that.  The  gentleness 
of  his  manners  and  refined  appearance  saved  him  many  a  *  screwing.' 
He  was  not  asked  questions  he  could  not  answer,  and  his  case  was  fully 
understood  by  his  instructers.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  none 
were  admitted  to  the  institution  without  being  fully  prepared  1  But 
Mammon  will  have  a  finger  in  every  pie.  The  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  college,  the  size  of  the  catalogue,  will  be  thought  of  The  numeri- 
cal force  of  the  students  must  be  on  the  increase  by  some  means ;  and 
so  many  are  admitted  every  year  to  whom  the  hour  of  recitation  is 
torture,  because  they  cannot  get  the  lessons. 

The  form  of  Edward  was  slender  and  graceful.  His  delicate  fea- 
tures and  curling  locks  would  better  have  belonged  to  a  girl  than  a 
young  man.  His  habits  of  late  hours  and  luxurious  living ;  riding 
when  he  should  have  walked;  dancing  when  he  should  have  been 
asleep  and  sleeping  when  he  should  have  been  awake ;  so  outraged  dame 
Nature  that  she  paid  him  in  poor  health  and  lassitude  of  body.  He 
ceased  to  be  a  boy  without  becoming  a  man. 

Our  young  mechanic  Tom  worked  early  in  the  morning,  and  his 
sleep  was  sweet.  His  frame  expanded  with  the  invigorating  exercise  of 
the  shop.     His  eye  was  brighter  than  ever,  and  he  swung  his  hammer 
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with  the  strength  of  a  man.  All  intercoarse  between  the  boys  ceased. 
Edward  passed  his  play-fellow  once  o^  twice  without  recognition,  and 
after  that  Tom  ceased  to  expect  his  notice. 

He  mentioned  the  fact  to  his  master :  *  Edward  wo'u't  ^ak  to  me 
in  the  street  and  when  he  passes  the  shop,  as  he  used  to  do.' 

'  Well,  what  of  that  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  wants  to  take  one  of  your 
blackened  hands  between  his  kid  gloves?  He  do  n't  speak  to  me 
neither,'  said  Robert,  '  but  his  betters  da' 

'  But,'  said  Tom,  '  he  might  pass  the  time  of  day  with  an  old  play- 
mate. Why  master  we  are  just  of  an  age,  and  were  bom  almost  under 
the  same  roof.     I  love  him  almost  like  a  brother.' 

'  You  've  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  gentry,  Tom.  Now  there 's 
the  president  of  the  college,  he  always  says :  '  How  do  ye  do,  Mister 
Nailer  ? '  and  I  say,  '  Pretty  well,  Mr.  President ; '  but  he  do  n't  invite 
me  to  dine  with  him,  and  I  should  be  a  fool  to  expect  it  If  I  should 
go  and  see  him  in  his  parlor  without  any  business  but  to  pass  the  time 
of  day,  he  would  no  longer  say, '  How  do  ye  do.  Mister  Nailer  ? '  Oh  no ! 
he  would  pass  along  then,  as  your  Master  Alford  does,  pretending  to  be 
in  a  deep  study.  You  see,  Tom,  it  would  n't  do,  no  how.  Men  that 
work  must  keep  company  with  men  that  work.  Those  that  have  the 
same  occupations  can  talk  together  with  some  pleasure.  But  what 
could  I  say  to  the  President  in  his  parlor  ?  Why  I  should  feel  like  a 
cat  in  a  strange  garret.' 

Robert  had  evidently  thought  the  matter  all  out  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  was  glad  to  utter  himself.  '  Just  take  that  iron  out  of  the  fire. 
There,  a  little  more  that  way.'  Tom  placed  it  on  the  anvil.  Down 
came  the  hammer  with  a  vengeance.  *  Do  you  think  the  President 
could  do  that?'  In  a  short  time  he  had  turned  out  a  horse-shoe. 
'The  President  makes  books  and  I  make  horse-shoes.  Now  unless  he 
wants  to  talk  to  me  about  his  horses  or  repairing  the  locks  on  the  doors 
that  some  of  those  wild  students  break  in  their  frolics,  what  can  we 
have  to  talk  about  together  ? ' . 

'  Why  master,'  said  Tom,  '  can't  you  talk  politics?' 

'  No,  boy,  I  never  talk  politics.  There 's  too  much  of  that  done 
now  by  other  people.  They  're  always  talking  and  never  doing  any 
thing.  They  jabber,  jabber,  and  make  long  speeches,  when  the  country 
is  suffering  for  want  of  good  laws.' 

'  Then  you  might  talk  religion  with  him.  Sir.  I  'm  sure  they  must 
know  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  college,  for  they  're  most  all  ministers ; 
mother  said  so.'  • 

.  Robert  here  struck  a  harder  blow  than  ever ;  and  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  face  with  his  shirt-sleeve,  said :  '  I  found  it  all  out  there,  too, 
Tom.  I  never  talk  religion  neither.  There 's  no  place  where  people 
talk  so  much  religion  as  in  the  taverns.  When  men  get  half  drunk 
they  're  always  bent  upon  talking  politics;  and  when  they  get  so  they 
can  hardly  sit  up  straight,  they  begin  to  talk  religion.' 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  I  recollect  Mr.  Wickliff  used  to  tell  us  that  we  must  do 
good  acts,  as  well  as  say  good  thoughts,'  said  Tom.  '  That  Mr.  Wick- 
liff was  a  sensible  man,'  continued  Robert ;  '  I  wish  we  had  him  here  to 
teach  our  school  this  winter.     I  once  thought  religicm  was  all  talk,  but 
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now  I  know  better.  I  say  there 's  religion  in  working  np  good  iron 
into  shoes,  and  doing  all  our  work  well.  A  man  may  be  religions 
enough  for  me,  who  tries  never  to  do  any  wrong  to  any  body.' 

'  So  I  think/  said  Tom. 

'  You  must  n't  be  uneasy,  Tom,  if  rich  folks  who  have  plenty  of 
money  don't  treat  you  just  as  if  you  were  one  of  themselves.  It  isn't 
nature.  We  have  our  rights  and  they  have  theirs.  The  man  who 
works  and  earns  his  bread,  and  is  honest  and  true  to  his  fellow  men  and 
obeys  the  laws  of  God,  is  as  good  as  any  body ;  but  he  is  n't  like  every 
body.  I  'm  as  good  as  the  President  of  the  college  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  we  should  n't  take  any  great  pleasure  in  eating  and 
sitting  together ;  he  in  his  clean  and  rich  clothes  and  I  in  my  leather 
apron.  He  would  be  uncomfortable  and  so  should  I;  but  I  rather 
think  he  would  feel  the  worst  of  the  two.  Some  of  the  working  men 
say  hard  things  of  rich  people,  and  call  those  who  wish  them  well  by 
hard  names ;  and  all  because  they  happen  to  be  brought  up  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  This,  Tom,  is  the  whole  of  it;  we  are  equal,  but  we  are 
different.  If  there  is  any  first  about  it,  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  say  I 
am  first  and  they  are  second,  as  the  other  way.' 

Under  such  instructions  did  our  friend  Tom  Towley  thrive;  and 
while  learning  his  trade,  such  lessons  were  sinking  into  his  heart. 
Robert  did  not  call  himself  a  philosopher,  nor  think  himself  one  ;  but 
his  plain  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  lost  none  of  their  virtue, 
because  they  were  not  given  forth  in  a  cap  and  gown  and  with  a  sound- 
ing name  to  attract  attention.  His  young  apprentice  wrought  with  his 
heart  now  as  well  as  with  his  hands.  He  did  not  consider  himself  a 
drudge,  an  inferior  being  in  creation,  as  some  of  our  working  men  do. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Robert  Nailer  he  began  to  have 
right  views  of  his  relations  to  those  born  to  a  more  easy,  perhaps  not 
more  fortunate  condition.  A  feeling  of  pity,  instead  of  mortification, 
pervaded  him,  as  his  old  play-mate  whirled  by  him  in  his  gig,  or  passed 
him  in  the  street  in  the  company  of  his  gay  companions.  Tom  saw  his 
thin  form  and  pale  face  with  commiseration,  and  observed  a  languor 
and  feebleness  of  step,  which  no  aids  of  dress  or  affectation  of  spirits 
could  hide. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  our  young  mechanic  had  no  oppor 
tunity  of  cultivating  his  mind.  The  good  master,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
interest,  will  attend  to  this  with  his  apprentices.  He  had  time  to  read ; 
he  kept  the  accounts  of  the  shop ;  wrote  letters  for  Robert ;  and  his 
companions  in  the  town,  finding  out  how  expert  he  was  with  his  pen,  got 
him  to  indite  many  a  letter,  and  some  of  a  tender  nature  too.  Beside 
he  belonged  to  the  village  Jyceum  and  had  a  chance  to  hear  all  the 
lectures  of  the  season ;  for  it  was  a  part  of  Robert  Nailer's  plan  of 
life  to  encourage  public  instruction.  '  The  man  who  works  with  his 
hands,'  said  Robert,  'who  handles  the  things  of  the  world,  is  the  very 
man  to  understand  theories  about  them.  Now  I  've  worked  in  iron  all 
my  life,  and  though  I  never  had  more  than  a  year's  schooling,  I  presume 
to  say  I  understood  more  of  Professor  Black's  lecture  on  the  metals 
than  any  of  the  book-men  there.  Some  of  his  long  words  puzzled  me 
a  good  deal  at  first,  but  I  soon  found  him  out.     To  be  sure  he  said 
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what  we  call '  rust '  was  an  oxyde ;  and  he  said  steel  was  a  carburet  of 
iron  ;  and  much  more  such  lingo,  which  I  suppose  is  all  right  enough 
for  scholars ;  but  when  men  lecture  to  the  people  they  ought  to  try  to 
make  their  hearers  understand  them,  and  not  be  carried  away  with  the 
desire  of  showing  how  much  they  know.  Now  when  Mr.  Black  took 
hold  of  his  experiments  and  made  the  things  talk  in  their  natural 
language,  for  iron  never  tells  any  lies,  why  I  understood  him  as  well  as 
he  did  himself/ 

How  happy  it  would  have  made  the  blacksmith  could  he  have  fore- 
seen the  hopeful  tokens  of  these  times,  when  poets  and  scholars  are 
turning  their  faces  to  the  fields,  not  to  find  flowers  and  rivulets  there, 
but  the  rich  harvest  of  corn  and  grain  1  Yes,  looking  at  labor  in  the 
^and  and  in  the  work-shop  as  the  true  school  for  the  intellect  and  the 
soul ;  returning  to  the  simplicity  of  innocence  and  natural  habits  by 
the  discipline  of  a  high  refinement  of  the  manners  and  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  Extremes  meet ;  and  the  poet  and  scholar  are  now  doing 
from  choice,  by  arguments  drawn  from  experience  and  thought,  what 
the  husbandman  does  by  the  promptings  of  necessity,  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger, and  the  sense  of  self-preservation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what 
effect  this  must  have  upon  the  sons  of  labor  in  our  land ;  what  a  new 
value  will  be  given  to  the  employments  of  manual  labor ;  what  spring 
and  sinew  will  be  infused  into  the  limbs  of  the  laborer  ;  when  he  finds 
the  gifled,  the  cultivated,  the  rich  and  refined,  coming  back  to  repose 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  mother  they  had  begun  to  scorn  !.  His  labor  will 
be  lightened,  not  by  requiring  less  physical  exertion,  but  because  his 
heart  will  be  in  it ;  it  will  be  cheerful,  respectable  in  his  own  eyes, 
firom  such  companionship.  He  will  no  longer  consider  himself  as 
doomed  to  a  hard  life,  as  the  serf  of  the  soil,  but  as  leading  the  true  life 
ordained  by  Providence  for  man. 

A  great  poem  may  result  from  this  at  some  future  tjme.  When  this 
battle  now  going  on  between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  artificial  ca»- 
toms  and  natural  impulses  shall  be  ended,  and  the  question  settled, 
some  Homer  will  arise  to  tell  the  story  of  a  great  revolution.  The 
shame  the  scholar  now  suffers  who  advocates  new  doctrines  may  be  his 
great  glory ;  that  he  is  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  a  small 

£  resent  possession,  for  a  great  future  good  to  his  race.  Like  Peter  of 
Lussia,  he  may  leave  his  Uirone  for  a  while  to  work  at  the  bench  of  the 
mechanic ;  and  so  be  able  to  build  a  monument  for  himself  of  materials 
that  will  not  perish  with  time. 

A  celebrated  divine  has  been  preaching  for  many  years  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature;  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  all  human  condition, 
however  humble,  because  informed  with  the  soul.  'I  honor  not  a 
man,'  were  his  words  upon  one  occasion,  *  because  he  is  a  shoemaker, 
or  a  laborer  in  any  calling,  but  because  he  is  a  man.'  And  another 
divine,  younger  and  less  experienced,  but  not  less  earnest,  nor  less  con- 
fident in  the  truth  of  his  theme,  says :  '  The  glory  of  man,  that  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes,  is  his  capacity  of  being  indefinitely 
educable.  This  belongs  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  and  all  are 
equal  in  this  great  privilege.'  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  state 
all  the  fine  things  that  have  been  said  about  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
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dignity  of  labor ;  bat  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  how  much  more 
eloquent  are  they  who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  verify  this  new 
doctrine ;  to  preach  it  in  their  lives,  and  who  have  begun  to  show  the 
world  that  they  are  willing  to  do  something  more  than  merely  state  the 
principle. 

But  we  must  return  to  poor  Edward  Alford.  We  call  him  poor 
because  the  situation  of  his  parents  was  so  prosperous  in  one  sense  as 
to  shut  him  out  from  all  participation  in  those  noble  feelings  which 
made  Tom,  the  black-smith  boy,  so  happy  and  hopeful.  Term  after 
term  passed  away,  and  he  had  made  progress  in  language,  in  science, 
and  his  physical  man  grew  also;  but  there  was  wanting  to  him  an 
object.  His  heart  burned  not  within  him  for  any  great  cause.  Human- 
ity had  no  place  in  his  interest.  He  loved  his  parents,  his  companions 
and  intimates ;  was  generous  and  open,  truthful  and  obliging ;  but  he 
was  not  moved  to  act,  to  study,  to  work  by  any  principle  of  usefulness. 
How  could  learning,  poetry  and  eloquence  find  any  sympathy  in  such  a 
mind  ?  If  he  could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  study  for  a  '  part,'  to  be 
graduated  with  high  honor,  it  would  been  have  better  than  nothing  to 
study  for ;  and  but  little  too.  But  Alford  was  too  rich  and  fashion- 
able to  enter  into  competition  with  the  herd  of  students ;  and  beside, 
feeling  his  own  incompetency,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  pre- 
tended to  despise  what  he  could  not  obtain.  Honor  was  his  watch- 
word, but  not  college  honor. 

Behold  him  now  a  senior ;  cold,  distant  and  polite,  having  arrived  by 
great  care  and  study  at  an  appearance  of  indifference  to  every  thing ; 
unmoved  and  unexcited,  with  studiously  slow  pace,  dressed  after  the 
highest  fashion,  he  is  seen  moving  to  lecture.  'Prayers  he  has  cut,  to 
the  extent  of  a  '  public ; '  and  now  only  attends  as  few  as  possible  and 
avoid  disgrace.  At  this  period  of  his  college  life,  our  hero  met  with 
a  severe  mortification.  A  cousin  of  his,  James  Alford,  a  student  at 
Hanover  College,  in  New  Hampshire,  visited  him  at  his  rooms,  (for  a 
senior  has  rooms/)  and  it  being  vacation  with  him,  prqKwed  to  himself 
a  glance  at  college  life  in  Cambridge.  He  held  the  first  rank  in  the 
senior  class  at  Hanover,  and  came  not  a  little  swollen  with  ideas  of  his 
consequence.  Edward  was  glad  to  see  his  cousin ;  indeed  he  came  by 
his  invitation,  and  introduced  him  to  his  friends,  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able men  of  his  class.  The  manners  of  James  were  very  offensive : 
he  was  a  boaster,  an  egotist,  vain  of  a  person  without  beauty,  and  he 
was  talkative  without  wit.  Among  other  insulting  things,  he  remarked 
one  evening  at  a  supper  at  Edward's  room,  that  a  Cambridge  senior 
would  find  it  hard  work  to  enter  the  junior  class  at  Hanover.  Now 
every  body  knows  the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  This  was  an  insult 
that  quickly  spread,  and  a  plan  was  laid  for  signal  vengeance. 

The  students  vied  in  the  attentions  showered  upon  the  distinguished 
stranger.  Suppers,  rides,  compliments,  deference  of  the  most  marked 
respect,  quite  turned  what  little  common  sense  the  *  first  scholar  of 
Hanover '  possessed,  away  from  him.  After  his  su^icions  were  suffi- 
ciently lulled,  and  Edward's  too,  for  he  was  not  in  the  secret,  a  grand 
entertainment  was  given  in  one  of  the  conspirator's  rooms.    The  wine 
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circulated  freely,  and  James  as  usual  made  some  insulting  boast  to  the 
student  next  him  by  design.  High  words  followed,  and  a  blow  was 
received  by  the  Cambridge  man.  The  party  broke  up  in  confusion, 
for  their  purpose  was  answered. 

The  consequence  was  a  challenge  next  morning,  which  Edward 
would  not  allow  his  cousin  to  refuse.  His  words  were :  '  The  family 
blood,  Sir,  requires  you  to  fight.'  James  was  for  setting  off  for  home ; 
but  no,  that  could  not  be  allowed ;  fight  he  could  and  should.  At  last 
by  persuasive  representations  that  his  antagonist  was  no  shot,  etc,  he 
accepted  the  challenge.  The  time  and  place  were  agreed  upon  by 
Edward  and  the  second  of  the  aggrieved  party.  There  was  a  diffi- 
culty, Edward  being  one  of  the  seconds,  in  having  the  pistols  loaded 
without  balls ;  but  this  was  managed.  Trembling  for  his  life,  James 
Alford  raised  his  pistol  at  the  signal  and  fired.  As  was  preconcerted, 
his  opponent  fell,  as  if  shot.  A  surgeon  was  at  hand,  and  pronounced 
him  beyond  hope.  The  ball  had  penetrated  his  heart.  Some  chicken's 
blood  from  a  phial  poured  on  his  white  vest  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
James  of  the  horrible  work  he  had  done. 

A  chaise  in  waiting  carried  him  quickly  from  town.  He  was  pur- 
sued, brought  back,  and  imprisoned  in  a  room  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
to  which  he  was  led  blinded  and  hand-cuffed.  He  was  told  that  the 
government  had  jurisdiction,  even  life  and  death,  over  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  its  grounds.  He  was  examined  by  a  mock  justice  and 
committed  for  trial,  which  would  take  place  immediately. 

The  pursuit  and  capture  of  his  cousin  were  unbeknown  to  Edward. 
He  verily  thought  him  guilty  of  the  death  of  his  class-mate,  and  that 
he  had  escaped.     He  kept  his  room  in  fear  and  anxiety. 

One  of  the  large  halls  of  the  college  was  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  usual,  ostensibly  for  some  society  meeting.  The  law- 
students  were  let  into  the  secret,  and  applied  to  for  aid  to  conduct  the 
trial.  Every  thing  was  arranged  in  perfect  order.'  There  were  the 
judges,  the  jury,  the  counsel,  the  officers  of  justice  with  their  poles. 
The  prisoner,  at  evening,  was  led  into  the  criminal  box  to  be  tried  for 
his  life.  In  due  form,  in  solemn  mummery,  the  culprit  was  brought 
in  guilty.  The  judge  rose  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  James  Alford, 
'  first  scholar  of  Hanover,'  fainted. 

When  he  recovered  he  found  himself  in  a  chaise  on  his  way  to 
intercept  the  stage  for  New-Hampshire.  His  luggage  had  been  cared 
for  and  funds  provided.  As  he  parted  from  persons  who  told  him  be 
had  been  rescued  and  hurried  off,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hands  which 
he  solemnly  promised  to  deliver  to  the  *  second  scholar '  in  his  class, 
immediately  on  his  arrival.     He  did  so.     The  contents  ran  thus : 

*  The  students  of  the  senior  class,  Cambridge,  to  the  honorable 
seniors  of  Hanover,  greeting : 

'  We  return  you  your  *  first  scholar '  quizzed.     Adieu  I ' 

Whether  the  government  ever  found  out  this  frolic  is  doubtful.  The 
man  who  was  shot  was  seen  at  prayers  next  morning  with  a  more  joy- 
ful countenance  than  usual.  Eklward  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  when 
he  saw  him ;  but  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  his  face  became  as 
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red  in  degree  as  it  had  been  pale.  After  this  Edward  became  moody 
and  distant  His  pride  had  received  a  festering  wound.  He  took  his 
degree  on  the  same  day  that  Tom  Towley  raised  his  sign  in  a  neigh- 
boring village: 


THOMAS      TOWLEY 


Slack-Smitlf. 


His  father  and  mother  were  present,  and  so  was  Robert  Nailer,  with  his 
pretty  daughter  Mary,  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

John  Towley  and  Jane,  by  their  careful  deposits  in  the  Savings-Bank, 
that  blessing  to  the  laborious  poor,  had  now  become  able  to  buy  a 
small  place  in  the  same  village  where  Tom  had  determined  to  settle. 
They  had  enough  beside  for  neat  and  comfortable  furniture ;  and  he 
owned  a  horse  and  wagon  with  which  to  transport  his  vegetables  to  market. 
Tom  was  to  board  with  his  parents,  and  now  we  see  him  restored  to 
his  loving  mother,  who  was  as  proud  of  her  son  as  any  lady  in  the 
land  could  be  of  a  child  taking  his  first  degree  with  honor  at  the  first 
institution  in  the  country.  He  was  indeed  taking  his  degree  in  the 
school  of  action.  Robert  said,  *  few  men  could  shoe  a  horse  better ; 
that  he  was  honest,  industrious  and  moral,  and  never  had  deserved  a 
harsh  word  during  his  whole  apprenticeship.'  If  this  is  not  a  degree^ 
we  should  like  to  know  what  is. 

The  sign-raising  was  celebrated  by  a  neat  supper  in  John's  cottage. 
Tom  sat  next  to  Mary  Nailer,  a  pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  whom  he  had 
all  along  treated  like  a  sister  ;  but  now  when  he  was  about  to  part  with 
his  master's  family,  he  felt  something  was  the  matter  with  him ;  what, 
he  did  not  know.  At  supper  he  began  to  look  sorrowful,  and  had  hard 
work  to  keep  in  his  tears ;  he  could  but  eat  but  little,  and  thought  he 
would  give  worlds  to  be  alone. 

Mary  sat  smiling  and  happy,  the  joy  of  her  father  and  the  admiration 
of  Tom's  parents.  These  tokens  in  Tom  rather  increased  than  lowered 
her  spirits.  She  had  more  color  than  usual,  and  studiously  avoided 
looking  the  apprentice  in  the  face.  The  fact  is,  the  thought  that 
Tom  liked  her  as  well  and  in  the  way  that  she  liked  him,  had  just 
become  a  strong  hope  in  her  heart.  As  Tom  helped  her  into  the  chaise 
when  the  time  of  parting  came,  that  hope  became  assurance,  as  she 
felt  a  slight  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  saw  that  the  words,  'Good-by  I ' 
were  choking  him. 

'  Good-by  I  Tom,'  said  Robert ;  '  when  you  have  time  you  will  come 
and  see  us.     We  shall  always  have  a  place  for  you.' 

*  You  wo'n't  have  to  ask  him  twice,'  said  Jane,  with  an  arch  look  at 
her  husband. 

It  requires  a  woman  to  see  into  these  nice  matters  of  the  heart. 
Robert  knew  not  what  the  speaker  meant.  The  daughter  was  quicker, 
and  jogging  her  father,  said :  '  I  fear  we  shall  be  late  home.  Sir.'  *  True 
enough,  Mary.'     As  the  chaise  moved  away,  Tom  stood  gazing  after  it 
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long  after  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  forgot  for  the  moment  father,  mother, 
his  new  shc^,  his  freedom,  and  every  thing  but  sweet  Mary  the  black- 
smith's daughter. 

The  splendid  dinner  in  Ned  Al ford's  rooms  was  the  talk  of  the  next 
fashionable  party  in  the  city.  The  fine  oration  of  Timothy  Blossom 
was  the  delight  of  the  audience  on  commencement  day.  Whether 
Edward  had  a  '  part '  or  not  was  not  inquired  about ;  and  indeed  it  was 
a  matter  of  little  consequence ;  but  the  fact  of  his  not  deserving  one 
was  not  of  so  small  moment,  as  the  progress  of  our  story  will  show. 


THE       FREE        ROVER. 


B  Z 


A  HORSKMAif !  a  horaeman !  he  travels  with  speed 

The  fkthomleu  wave  on  a  marvellous  steed, 

And  the  wind  as  it  whistles  his  raven  locks  through 

But  dashes  his  cheek  with  a  ruddier  hue ; 

And  the  rain-storm  and  lightning,  though  fierce  they  be, 

Are  co-mates  and  play-mates  he  loves  to  see  I 


zx. 


The  tempest,  the  tempest !  what  recks  he  its  wrath  ? 
0*er  mountains*  storm  lifled  he  holds  on  his  path ; 
Thouffh  the  heavens  are  black  with  the  murkiest  rack, 
And  the  foam  and  the  spray  hiss  around  on  his  track. 
He  calls  for  a  beaker  and  fills  to  the  brim, 
For  the  danger  to  others  is  pastime  to  him  ! 

TXX. 

A  monarch,  a  monarch !  he  standeth  alone, 
The  ocean  his  kingdom,  a  good  ship  his  throne ; 
With  rude  swarthy  vassals  who  wait  his  command 
To  ravage  with  fire  or  harry  with  brand. 
Or  gather  in  tribute  whence  tribute  is  due. 
Of  silks  from  the  Indies,  or  gold  from  Peru. 


A  vessel,  a  vessel  is  cleaving  the  brine ! 
An  oath  swore  the  Rover,  and  washed  it  with  wine  : 
'  Who  races  with  me  must  be  sparing  of  breath ; 
If  he  fly,  if  he  fi^ht,  he  but  wrestles  with  death ! 
And  the  white-livered  coward  despatched  with  a  blow 
But  ushers  the  &te  of  the  sturdier  foe ! ' 


A  praying,  a  cursing  are  borne  on  the  blast — 
A  moment  are  heard,  in  a  moment  are  past ; 
A  surge,  and  a  shriek,  and  the  waters  roll  over 
The  p^e  fools  who  dared  to  dispute  with  the  Rover : 
'^  Ho !  ho ! '  ouoth  the  monarch,  m  blood  to  his  knee, 
*  More  food  ior  the  maw  of  the  ravenous  sea ! ' 
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MY     GRAND-FATHER'S     PORT-FOLIO. 


aruica: 


▲UNTS    SUSAN   AND   BBT8ET. 


I  NEVER  could  sympathize  with  the  common  depreciation  of  '  old 
maids ; '  perhaps  because  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  conversant 
only  with  the  better  specimens  of  the  sister-hood.  A  maiden  aunt 
supplied  to  me  the  place  of  a  mot)ier  from  my  second  year ;  discharg- 
ing the  arduous  duties  of  that  delicate  situation  with  a  fidelity  to  which 
every  good  quality  I  possess  bears  testimony,  and  with  a  tenderness  for 
which  1  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  She  was  a  pattern  of  disin- 
terestedness. Had  I  been  her  own  child  she  could  not  have  loved  me 
more,  been  more  patient  with  my  infirmities,  or  more  indefatigable  in 
her  discipline  of  my  character.  Bless  her  memory !  I  could  not  find 
it  in  my  power  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  class  to  which  she  belonged, 
were  it  only  for  her  sake. 

But  I  have  other  reasons  for  holding  the  sister-hood  in  high  esteem. 
Even  while  I  am  writing,  there  is  my  own  sister  Jane  in  my  wife's 
chamber,  ministering  to  her  in  her  confinement ;  or  perhaps  down  in 
the  kitchen,  superintending  the  affairs  of  the  household,  which  under 
her  administration  always  go  on  most  systematically.  Why !  what 
should  I  have  been,  and  what  should  I  now  be,  had  not  a  kind  Provi- 
dence appointed  the  holy  estate  of  single  blessedness  ?  Society  could 
not  get  on  otherwise.  Without  some  spare  members  of  the  gentler  sex 
to  step  into  the  vacant  places  of  dilapidated  wives  and  failing  mothers, 
the  whole  social  machinery  would  be  out  of  joint.  What  would 
become  of  many  old  fathers  and  mothers,  did  it  not  generally  happen 
that  some  one  of  their  daughters,  more  filial,  more  disinterested  or  more 
homely  than  the  rest,  rejecting  all  thoughts  of  matrimony,  dedicates 
her  affections  to  them,  and  weds  herself  to  her  parents?  And  how 
desolate  would  be  the  homes  of  many  brothers,  whose  wives  have  been 
taken  away  from  their  infant  families,  were  it  not  for  some  sister,  or  other 
near  female  relative,  whom  God  has  kept  in  reserve  to  supply  the  other- 
wise irremediable  deficiency  ? 

I  know  that  there  are  old  maids,  who  have  become  so  sorely  against 
their  inclinations,  who  have  met  their  fate  with  exceeding  contrariness, 
and  have  sustained  their  lot  with  perpetual  discontent,  and  to  the  griev- 
ous annoyance  of  all  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.  A  more  disa- 
greeable class  than  they  compose  cannot  well  be  conceived  of  But 
such  are  comparatively  few.  The  number  is  far  greater  of  those  who, 
having  taken  the  vow  deliberately  and  voluntarily,  that  they  'may 
attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction,'  and  discharge  offices  of 
affection  and  virtue  to  their  friends  without  constraint,  wear  the  white 
robe  of  their  virginity  with  meekness  and  content,  richly  meriting 
esteem. 
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We  have,  however,  but  few  of  this  respectable  class  in  P.,  for  our 
young  women  are'  renowned  no  less  for  their  comeliness  than  for  other 
more  substantial  qualifications  of  good  wives.  Indeed  many  of  my 
jewels  now  shine  in  the  most  respectable  circles  of  Boston  and  New- 
York,  and  our  own  young  men  are  forced  to  be  expeditious  in  their  selec- 
tion of  a  partner,  or  some  stranger  of  distinction  is  sure  to  step  in  and 
take  our  village  beauties  away.  Moreover,  from  motives  of  policy,  as  well 
as  from  my  conviction  of  the  good  moral  effects  of  such  an  arrangement, 
I  have  come  to  be  a  strenuous  advocate  of  early  marriages ;  especially 
when  the  parties  have  been  intimate  from  childhood,  and  are  disposed 
to  settle  down  in  the  midst  of  their  mutual  friends.  And  if  I  have 
sometimes  practiced  a  little  slyness  in  fostering  the  attachment  of  two 
young  hearts,  when  they  have  appeared  mutually  fitted  for  a  permanent 
union,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  it.  At  any  rate,  I  have  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  all  the  matches  I  have  helped  to  make ;  and 
I  should  \^  cold-hearted  indeed  if  I  could  forbear  to  enter  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  little  children  of  my  flock,  whom  I  have  baptized  and 
watched  from  their  infancy,  when  their  hearts  begin  to  glow  under  the 
influence  of  the  tender  passion.  This  ever  has  been  and  I  trust  ever 
will  be  one  of  the  sweetest  of  my  enjoyments.  It  is  thus  I  keep  the  affec- 
tions of  my  old  heart  always  green.  It  is  thus  I  live  over  again  some  of 
the  happiest  experiences  of  my  youth.  I  am  thus  continually  reminded 
of  my  own  first  love,  and  all  that  pure,  sweet  passion  revives.  Again 
I  take  those  twilight  walks  with  my  gentle  Mary,  the  blushing  maid  of 
seventeen.  Again  I  knock  timidly  at  her  father's  door.  Again  I  sit 
with  her  soft  hand  in  mine,  dreaming  of  future  bliss.  Again  I  watch 
for  her  fairy-like  form  as  it  emerges  from  the  front  gate  at  the  ringing 
of  the  church-bell.  Again  I  look  across  the  aisles  toward  her  pew, 
and  think  of  her  when  the  prayers  are  said.  Again  I  seek  through  the 
meadows  for  her  favorite  flowers.  Again  I  sue.  Again  I  read  the 
answer  of  her  tear.  Again  my  whole  frame  thrills  with  the  rapture  of 
that  first  kiss.  And  if  my  Mary  of  seventy  ever  feels,  as  I  believe  she 
does,  that  she  would  not  exchange  her  lot  for  that  of  the  Mary  of 
seventeen,  she  may  thank  the  young  lovers  of  to-day  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  happiness.  But  all  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  Aunts 
Susan  and  Betsey. 

They  are,  or  rather  were  until  within  a  few  months,  for  now  they  are 
not  of  the  earth,  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  my  parishioners ; 
daughters  of  my  predecessor  in  the  ministry,  and  his  only  children. 
They  inherited  from  their  father  a  good  estate,  homely  faces,  devout 
sentiments,  strong  aristocratic  tendencies,  a  rigid  formality  of  manners, 
and  great  eccentricity.  They  occupied  the  same  house  in  which  they 
were  born,  which  is  decidedly  the  most  imposing  and  venerable  man- 
sion in  P.,  situated  on  the  summit  of '  Meeting-house  Hill,'  and  not  more 
than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  parish  church.  They  took  pride  in 
retaining  every  thing  within  and  around  the  house  precisely  as  it  was 
before  their  orphanage.  There  was  all  the  old-fashioned  furniture 
carefully  bestowed  in  the  same  position  ^md  order  in  which  it  was  dis- 
tributed forty  years  ago.  Old  John,  their  man-of-all-work,  and  Ruthy 
their  maid,  were  the  same  staid  and  faithful  domestics  who  served  the 
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family  for  not  less  than  half  a  century.  Their  curricle  was  brought 
over  from  the  'old  country'  before  their  remembrance;  and  if  the 
quiet  steed  that  drew  it  about  a  year  ago  was  not  their  father's  Tom, 
he  was  so  like  him  in  every  particular  as  greatly  to  lighten  their  distress 
at  the  necessary  innovation.  The  two  ancient  portraits  that  hung  in 
the  parlor  appeared  perfectly  at  home  amidst  the  relics  of  other  days. 
Beneath  them  were  the  very  chairs  in  which  the  originals  used  to  sit ; 
between  them  was  the  same  stand  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
draw  up  at  evening;  supporting  the  same  old  family  Bible  which  was 
so  oflen  in  use,  and  the  same  tall  silver  candlesticks  from  which  its 
sacred  pages  were  illuminated. 

Leaning  against  the  corner  in  the  entry  was  their  father's  heavy  cane, 
and  above  it  hung  his  hat,  exactly  where  he  left  them  when  he  laid 
them  by  for  the  last  time.  In  the  closet  in  his  study  were  his  dress- 
ing-gown and  shoes,  his  decanter  and  wine-glass,  his  mirror  and  wash- 
stand,  his  wig  and  hair-powder,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  come  back  and 
usevthem  again.  On  the  table  were  his  ink-stand,  bristling  with  shriv- 
elled pens,  and  his  silver  snuff-box  not  quite  full.  By  the  fire-side  his 
poker  stood  ready  to  be  thrust  into  the  coals  once  more,  on  a  winter 
evening,  to  sizzle  in  the  tankard  of  beer,  which  John  never  waited  to 
be  asked  to  bring,  when  '  Master '  was  at  home,  punctually  as  the 
clock  struck  nine.  On  the  mantel-piece  were  the  long  pipes  and  the 
capacious  tobacco-box,  which  were  oflen  in  demand  to  help  the  studi- 
ous mind  in  its  weekly  preparations  for  the  pulpit  Not  a  book  on  the 
populous  shelves  had  changed  its  neighborhood  since  the  hand  of  its 
owner  put  it  up.  Indeed,  if  the  shades  of  departed  worthies  are 
permitted  to  revisit  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  earthly  employment, 
when  that  of  Doctor  S.  comes  back  to  his  study  it  can  find  nothing  to 
mar  its  happiness. 

Aunt  Susan,  though  the  younger  of  the  sisters,  was  by  universal 
consent  allowed  the  priority  whenever  their  names  were  coupled 
together.  This  honor  was  given  to  her  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
intellectual  superiority,  and  because  her  character  was  the  more  promi- 
nent and  impressive.  Moreover,  she  was  in  fact  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  and  always  took  it  upon  her  to  do  the  honors  of  the  family. 
She  was  a  perfect  lady  of  the  old  school;  of  small  stature,  fond  of  rich 
dresses ;  of  pleasing  though  formal  manners ;  very  precise  in  the  use  of 
language,  inclined  to  criticism,  really  witty,  and  prone  to  indulge  in 
sarcasm,  which  always  received  a  peculiar  pointedness  from  the  sharp* 
ness  of  her  tones  and  the  emphasis  of  her  quick  and  abrupt  nod. 
There  was  no  subject  upon  which  she  could  not  converse,  no  new 
book  of  any  value  that  she  did  not  read,  and  no  measure  in  politics 
which  she  could  not  and  did  not  discuss  with  great  sagacity  and 
warmth.  She  was  the  literary  oracle  of  the  town.  Her  ipse  dixit 
was  authority  beyond  appeal  in  all  matters  of  taste.  Her  fund  of  con- 
versation was  never  exhausted,  her  tongue  never  wearied,  her  invention 
was  never  at  fault ;  and  he  must  have  been  quick-witted  and  extensively 
read,  who  was  not  made  to  feel  abashed  in  the  course  of  a  long  inter- 
view with  her. 
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She  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  whether  of  liter- 
ature, of  wealth,  of  rank,  or  of  virtue.  Her  fire-side  was  accessible 
only  to  the  most  intelligent  and  refined,  or  to  such  as  had  the  claims  of 
real  merit  She  was  particularly  jealous  of  all  new  men  and  new 
women ;  putting  them  down  most  effectually  by  her  cold  reserve,  and 
keeping  every  body  in  his  proper  place,  almost  as  if  she  were  some  fairy 
to  whom  had  been  conmiitted  the  disposition  of  the  spheres  of  our 
town's-people.  It  did  not  matter  how  much  her  neighbors  rebelled 
against  her  authority,  or  who  showed  signs  of  an  insurrectionary  spirit ; 
she  swayed  her  wand  like  an  empress,  and  always  with  success.  Those 
whom  she  slighted,  struggled  vainly  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  first 
society ;  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  her  favor  were  by  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  stamped,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  persons  of 
undoubted  respectability  and  sterling  worth. 

If  there  was  a  modest  young  girl  m  the  town,  whose  poverty  was  the 
only  bar  to  her  advancement.  Aunt  Susan  was  sure  to  spy  her  out,  and 
one  or  two  airings  with  her  in  her  curricle,  or  one  or  two  invitations  to 
a  select  party  at  her  house,  with  the  present  of  a  new  bonnet  now  and 
then,  served  effectually  to  remove  the  incumbrance.  Or  if  there  was  a 
lad  at  our  school  of  promising  parts  and  virtuous  behavior,*  she  would 
borrow  his  arm  for  a  walk,  lend  him  her  books,  place  his  themes  upon 
her  table,  take  him  under  her  patronage,  and  if  his  parents  could  not  bear 
the  expense  of  his  liberal  education,  pay  half  of  his  college  bills  from 
her  ample  purse.  In  fine,  many  loved  her ;  many  called  her  proud ;  a 
few  feared  and  hated  her ;  but  all  respected  her  in  their  hearts. 

Aunt  Betsey,  who  was  some  five  or  six  years'  dder,  was  a  lady  of  a 
very  different  stamp.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  corpulent  Her  face, 
which  was  homely  to  a  proverb,  was  full  and  rosy  ;  and  though  gener- 
ally seen  in  repose,  as  if  the  soul  within  were  placid  and  well  nigh 
passionless,  yet  occasionally  lighted  up  with  a  smile  so  fiill  of  sweets, 
ness  as  to  make  the  beholder  not  only  forget  the  irregularity  of  the 
features,  but  even  wonder  how  any  thing  so  l^autiful  could  be  produced 
by  such  unhandsome  instruments.  That  smile !  No  beauty  in  woman's 
face  was  ever  so  winning  to  me.  Its  sunshine  lingers  on  my  heart  and 
will  linger  there  till  I  see  it  again.  For  why  may  I  not?  It  was 
wholly  an  emanation  of  the  spirit,  and  I  am  sure  that  her  spiritual  body 
can  borrow  from  a  brighter  world  no  more  beautifiil  expression. 

She  was  studious  of  plainness  —  almost  careless  in  her  attire.  She 
was  usually  taciturn,  as  if  to  give  full  scope  to  her  sister's  brilliant  con- 
versational powers.  When  she  did  speak  however  it  was  to  a  good 
purpose,  her  remarks  being  always  indicative  of  sound  sense  and 
genuine  kindness.  She  was  a  roost  interested  listener  to  aunt  Susan, 
drinking  in  with  undisguised  avidity  every  syllable  she  uttered ;  watch- 
ing every  look  and  gesture  with  evident  tokens  of  admiration ;  often 
looking  round  upon  the  faces  of  their  guests  to  see  what  impression 
had  been  made  upon  them,  and  to  enjoy  their  manifestations  of  approval 
and  delight;  habitually  coinciding  with  every  sentiment,  and  never 
interrupting  her,  except  to  qualify  her  sarcasm  when  it  assumed  as  it 
sometimes  did  a  tone  of  unjustifiable  bitterness. 
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All  the  affairs  of  the  household,  external  to  the  parlor  and  the  draw- 
ing-room, devolved  upon  her,  and  were  managed  with  singular  energy 
and  neatness.  In  the  culinary  department  her  skill  was  unrivalled ;  as 
every  Saturday's  good  pie  and  pudding  which  John  delivered  up  with 
a  profound  reverence  and  a  masterly  Sourish  of  the  white  napkin  at 
my  door,  and  also  my  wife's  jelly-closet,  abundantly  testified.  Those 
Indian  puddings^  so  beautifully  red  and  clear,  all  shaking  but  never 
crumbling  in  the  yellow  dish  which  greeted  my  appetite  every  Sunday 
at  dinner,  and  those  deep  pumpkin  pies  which  so  often  graced  our  tea- 
table! —  I  never  could  have  believed  that  I  should  miss  them  as  I  do. 
My  sister  Jane  has  tried  her  best  a  hundred  times,  and  strictly  followed 
the  very  same  recipe ;  but,  mortifyin?  as  it  is  to  her  to  confess  it,  she 
acknowledges  that  she  cannot  equal  Uiem. 

Never  were  two  sisters  more  unlike  in  appearance  and  disposition,  or 
more  devotedly  attached  to  each  other.  They  seemed  to  have  but  one 
will  and  one  heart.  They  never  addressed  or  looked  at  one  another 
except  with  the  tenderness  of  lovers.  There  was  a  child-like  fondness 
in  their  intercourse  that  was  irresistibly  charming,  and  to  strangers 
sometimes  almost  ludicrous.  Each  was  as  provident  of  the  other's 
health  and  comfort  as  a  mother  could  be  of  a  delicate  child ;  and  often 
has  it  excited  a  titter  among  our  young  folk  to  see  them  adjusting  each 
other's  shawls  and  pinning  an  extra  handkerchief  around  the  neck,  or 
to  hear  them  interchanging  over  and  over  their  mutual  injunctions  to 
be  careful  of  the  cold  or  the  evening  dews  when  they  were  returning 
home  from  a  neighbor's  house.  '  Betsey,  are  you  comfortable  1 '  has 
long  been  a  by-word  with  our  children.  I  have  often  smiled  to  hear  it 
passing  from  one  group  of  the  young  girls  to  another  in  an  evening 
walk ;  and  more  than  once  have  joined  them  in  their  hearty  laugh  as 
the  answer  came  back  like  a  countersign  :  '  Yes,  Susan  dear,  but  I 
am  afraid  you  *U  take  cold.' 

About  a  year  ago,  when  Aunt  Susan  was  in  her  eightieth  year  and 
Aunt  Betsey  nearly  eighty-five,  while  the  former  was  riding  back  under 
the  guidance  of  old  John  from  the  '  middle  of  the  town,'  whither  she 
had  been  to  purchase  the  last  new  book  that  had  made  its  appearance, 
which  was  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence  on  the  counter  of  our  little 
book-store,  it  chanced  that  in  descending  a  hill  one  of  the  fore*wheels 
of  the  curricle  became  suddenly  detached,  and  John  and  his  mistress 
were  both  thrown  out.  The  former  received  no  material  injury,  but 
the  latter  was  so  stunned  and  bruised  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether 
life  was  not  already  extinct  Assistance  was  immediately  rendered,  and 
she  was  carefully  conveyed  home.  Doctor  H.  being  fortunately  at 
hand  was  soon  at  her  bedside,  using  every  possible  means  for  her  resus- 
citation. 

For  a  long  time  all  his  skill  proved  ineffectual ;  but  at  length  to  the 
unspeakable  gratification  of  Aunt  Betsey  the  poor  woman  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  about  her  as  if  waking  from  a  painful  dream.  Her 
glance  wandering  for  a  moment  gradually  became  fixed  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  sister ;  at  first  with  a  faint  smile,  as  if  she  was  glad  to 
see  her  once  more,  but  soon  with  an  expression  of  pity  as  if  she  was 
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thinking  how  distressing  it  must  be  to  her  to  see  her  sufferings.  Per- 
ceiving that  her  senses  had  fully  returned,  I  took  the  doctor  by  the  hand 
and  beckoning  to  the  rest  to  follow  us,  led  him  out  of  the  room,  and  left 
the  sisters  to  indulge  their  feelings  as  they  might  for  a  little  while 
alone. 

During  several  weeks  the  patient  continued  to  suffer  greatly  and  with 
less  and  less  prospect  of  recovery.  Her  sister  remayied  constantly  in 
the  chamber,  from  which  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  her  to  be 
absent  for  an  hour.  She  ministered  at  her  bed-side  with  almost  as 
much  activity  and  interest  as  if  she  were  in  the  prime  of  life.  At 
length  however,  when  it  became  evident  to  her  that  her  sister  would 
never  amend,  the  old  nurse  would  occasionally  steal  away  while  she  slept, 
to  give  vent  in  secret  to  her  grief,  but  quickly  return  to  have  ready  when 
she  should  awake  that  same  placid  countenance  which- she  knew  was  so 
pleasant  to  the  invalid. 

'  Betsey,  dear,'  she  heard  her  say  one  morning,  when  she  had  just 
finished  reading  to  her  a  favorite  Psalm  —  and  she  came  nearer  to 
catch  the  almost  inaudible  whisper  in  which  she  spoke  —  *  bring  me 
our  parents'  pictures.  I  wish  to  see  those  venerated  faces  once  more 
before  I  die.  I  feel  that  my  hour  has  come.  They  smiled  upon  us  at 
our  birth ;  I  wish  to  realize  that  they  are  smiling  upon  me  while  I  die.' 
The  portraits  were  brought  and  placed  opposite  to  her  at  the  foot  of  the 

bed.     *  Sweet !  sweet !  *  she  murmured ;  *  thus .'     The  remainder 

of  the  sentence  was  lost.  'Love  •  •  •  near  •  •  •  all  •  •  •  God 
.  .  .  good  •  •  •  peace  •  •  •  praise  •  •  •  glory  •  •  •  home  I' 
These  detached  words,  parts  evidently  of  connected  sentences  which 
she  had  not  strength  to  articulate,  fell  at  intervals  upon  her  sister's  ear 
and  mine,  as  we  bent  over  her.  They  were  evidently  visions  of  the 
heavenly  world  which  she  was  striving  to  reveal  to  us.  Her  lips  moved 
till  with  a  deep  sigh  the  spirit  and  the  body  separated  from  their  myste- 
rious union. 

Aunt  Betsey,  as  we  all  expected,  survived  but  a  few  days ;  but  those 
were  any  thing  but  days  of  mourning.  *  How  beautifully  she  died  ! ' 
she  repeated  over  and  over.  There  never  had  been  any  selfishness  in 
her  feelings ;  and  to  think  that  her  sister  had  been  so  happy,  and  that 
she  should  so  soon  meet  her  again,  seemed  to  quiet  every  pang  of 
bereavement  that  in  other  circumstances  she  might  have  felt. 

'  Let  the  pictures  remain  where  they  are,'  she  said  to  Ruthy  after  the 
funeral  was  over,  which  she  had  been  too  feeble  to  attend.  Early  that 
evening  she  lay  down  upon  her  sister's  pillow  and  never  left  it  till  she 
died.  A  day  or  two  after,  a  gentle  stupor  stole  over  her  senses',  and  the 
same  veil  of  placid  repose  which  had  so  often  covered  fi*om  observation 
her  deep  and  rich  feelings  during  her  life-time,  shrouded  whatever 
sweet  experiences  her  spirit  may  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  its 
passage  to  heaven. 

There  was  something  characteristic  as  well  as  commendable  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  sisters  left  their  property.  They  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  several  years  before  their  death  that  at  the  decease  of 
either,  the  whole  of  their  estate,  which  they  held  in  common,  should 
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accrue  to  the  survivor ;  and  thai  upon  her  demise  it  should  he  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  Old  John  and  Ruthy  were  to  remain  tenants  of 
the  mansion,  under  the  care  of  such  trusty  person  or  persons  as  I  might 
select,  as  long  as  they  lived.  Every  thing  upon  the  premises  was  to 
remain  unaltered,  with  the  exception  of  their  father's  library,  which  was 
bequeathed  to  myself,  with  the  privilege  of  transferring  it  to  my  study 
whenever  it  might  suit  my  convenience.  When  both  these  trusty 
domestics  should  have  followed  their  mistresses  to  the  '  Jerusalem  that 
is  free,'  the  whole  of  the  real  estate  was  to  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  town  of  P.,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  its  poor.  Afler  sundry 
legacies  to  individuals  and  a  liberal  bequest  to  the  church  had  been 
paid,  the  remainder  of  their  personal  property  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  town  and 
the  collegiate  education  of  indigent  young  men. 

The  library  I  could  not  bear  to  have  removed  while  every  thing  else' 
remained  untouched.  So  there  remain  the  old  books  and  manuscripts 
awaiting  the  general  revolution  which  will  succeed  the  death  of  Ruthy 
and  John.  Meanwhile  I  oflen  amuse  myself  by  sitting  in  the  old  doc- 
tor's chair  and  turning  over  the  pages  which  so  oflen  ruffled  at  the 
touch  of  his  patient  finger.  Some  of  the  works  are  ancient  and  curi- 
ous, and  I  am  anticipating  a  rich  treat  in  examining  them  at  my  own 
fire-side. 

Among  the  manuscripts  I  have  found  one  which  purports  to  be  a 
'  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  New-England  to  Barbadoes,  on  board  the 
Thomas  and  Eliza,  of  four  hundred  and  fifly  tons,  twenty-four  guns  and 
forty  men,  Henry  Sherburne,  commander ;  begun  on  the  eve  of  March 
29,  1709,  from  Scarlet-Wharf  in  Boston,  in  company  with  the  Dolphin, 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  sixteen  guns  and  twenty  men,  Nathaniel 
Green,  commander,  and  my  good  friend  Mr.  John  Russel,  surgeon.' 
In  the  beginning  of  this  Journal  the  writer  remarks  :  *  To  fill  up  the 
vacant  spaces  I  shall  transcribe  pleasant  popular  songs,  and  such  scraps 
of  verse  as  hit  my  fancy,  from  books  and  from  my  own  memory.'  The 
voyage  was  continued  to  London.  The  good  gentleman  sailed  in  the 
capacity  of  chaplain.  The  armed  ships  were  for  the  protection  of  a 
fleet  of  merchant  vessels. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  study,  where  I  have  copied  for 
my  own  amusement  the  following  '  scraps  of  verse '  that  have  '  hit  my 
fancy : ' 

THREE      POETICAL      FRAOMENTS 

VBOM  A  BOOK  SVTITZ.BI)    '  POBU8  CM  SBVSKAX.  OCOAaiOVS,'  8T  TBS  AUTHOR  OF   'CSKSUBS  OF  TBS  BOTA.'  1878. 

X. 

I  N  8  S  C  T  B. 

What  skill  is  in  the  frame  of  insects  shown ! 
How  fine  the  threads  in  their  small  textures  span  ! 
How  close  those  instruments  and  engines  knit, 
That  motion  and  their  slender  sense  transmit ! 
Like  litintr  toatchts^  each  of  them  conceals 
A  thousand  springs  of  life  and  moving  wheels : 
Each  ligature  a  lab'rinth  seems ;  each  part 
All  wonder  is,  all  workmanship,  all  art ! 
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11.  1 

H  B  A.  B  I  K  O    ▲     DBUU. 

Great  talkers,  that  with  all  their  din, 
Nothing  of  solid  have  within; 
Who  make  a  noise,  and  promise  fiiir, 
But  yet  examined  are  but  air, 
When  to  performances  they  come. 
Prove  louder  nothings,  like  a  drum. 

tii. 

FAUX. 

Hollow  and  empty  things  alone  are  found 
As  empty  air,  to  yield  and  spread  a  sound : 
And  none  but  such  as  hollow  places  ring 
With  sounds  that  still  from  hollow  causes  spring. 
So  void  of  substance  is  an  tat j  fame  ; 
So  vain  is  he  that  doth  that  nothing  claim ; 
So  vain  the  hollow  world  that  still  employs 
Its  empty  echoes  to  return  the  noise. 


Z  I  N  O     CHABLB8     TBB     BXOOHD, 
OH  TBI  PARX.IAlfSXT'a   BRIKOXXa  tV  TUB  BZLZ.  OV  XXOLtrBIOW  ZK  JAVnAKT,  1CBOX.ZZZ.— 

UffDER  five  hundred  kings  three  kingdoms  groan ; 

Go  Finch,*  dissolve  them  —  Charles  is  on  the  throne^ 

And  by  the  grace  of  God  will  reign  alone. 

What  would  the  Commons  have  ?  The  royal  line' 
Heaven  doth  dispose  of —  't  is  not  theirs  nor  mine ; 
But 't  is  by  God  kings  reign  and  are  divine. 

I  represent  the  King  of  kings,  who  save 

The  crown,  the  sword,  the  sceptre  that  I  have : 

I  am  God's  servant,  not  the  people's  slave. 

Bid  them'  be  gone,t  Finch,  they  are  d — d  uncivil, 
To  dare  to  drag  me  with  them  to  the  devil : 
To  save  three  kingdoms  I  will  not  do  evil. 

The  Presbyterians,  sick  of  too  much  freedom. 
High  ripe  for  Bedlam  !  *t  is  full  time  to  bleed  'em ; 
The  SscoiTD  Charles  doth  neither  fear  nor  need  'em. 


AN     EPITAPH 
OX     TBB     X,ATB     BBTBBBIID     9R.   SB ,     DBAV     OV     BAIHT     PADZ.'B. 

Here  lies  within  this  holy  place. 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  him  ! 
A  weasel  in  a  wooden  case, 
Exempt  from  human  plagues,  unless 

Tou  lay  his  wife  upon  him. 

*  Lord  Chaneellor.  f  DinolTed  January  18,  IGBO—l. 
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Some  people  think  if  this  were  done, 

Though  dead,  he  would  be  ready 
To  rise  before  his  time,  and  run 
The  Lord  knows  where,  again  to  shun 

That  termagant,  his  lady  ! 

Since  he  is  gone,  't  is  hard  that  she 

Should  be  so  long  deserted. 
Why,  Death,  should  'st  thou  so  partial  be  ? 
Since  all  good  people  do  a^ree 

'T  is  pity  they  are  parted. 

Pray  bid  her,  when  she  comes,  not  prate, 

But  cease  her  teasing  nonsense : 
For  if  the  weasel  smell  a  rat. 
He  '11  fly  his  wife,  I  '11  teU  you  that, 

As  once  he  did  his  conscience. 


ON     TU%     DBATH     OF     PKINCB     RUFF.  RT.      MDCLXSZIII 

Utinam  Vlveres. 

BT       MR.        rX.A.TMA1«. 

Man  surely  is  not  what  be  seems  to  be  ! 

Surely  ourselves  we  overrate  ! 
Forgettmg  that,  like  other  creatures,  we 

Must  bend  our  heads  to  fate. 

*  Lord  of  the  whole  creation,  Man ! ' 

(How  big  the  title  shows  !) 
Trifles  away  a  few  uncertain  years. 
Cheated  with  hopes  and  racked  with  fears, 

Through  all  life's  little  span  — 
Then  down  to  silence  and  to  darkness  goes ! 

And  when  he  dies,  the  crowd  that  trembling  stood 
Ere  while  struck  with  the  terror  of  a  nod. 
Shake  off  their  wonted  reverence  with  his  claims, 
And  at  their  pleasure  use  his  poor  remains. 


I.  I  £1  2  8 
ON   BtaSuP   ATTSRBUUT'S    BUIIXIHO   TBK   SCKB   OF   BUOKTKOSAV.    A   SBBAOCBXB  AKD    SBI8T. 

*  I  have  no  hope!*  the  Duke  declares,  and  dies; 

'  In  sure  and  certmn  hope^*  the  prelate  cries. 
Of  these  two  learned  peers  I  pri'thee  say  man. 
Which  is  the  lying  knave,  the  priest  or  layman  ? 

The  Duke  departs  an  infidd  confest : 

He 's  '  our  dear  brother,'  says  the  lordly  priest. 

The  Duke,  though  knave,  still  ^  brother  oear '  he  cries : 

And  who  can  say  the  reverend  prelate  lies  ? 
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THE     FUNERAL     OF     WILLIAM     THE     CONQUEROR. 


Ths  coipM  of  the  Conqueror  betnf  carried  into  die  ebarch  of  St.  StsplieiM,  Mid  the  KirieM  befon,  on*  AxirRtrB  FxT> 

ABoxx.itr,  a  VnTaaor,  preMing  (hroufh  the  crowd  and  ■tanding'  apoo  a  higb  ■ttme,  ealted  in  a  loud  ?dm  to  the  ptefcitM,  f«t)id> 

^  ding  them  to  inter  the  bodj  in  that  place,  which  wu  the  area  of  his  fiitlier'a  Imnut,  unjiuiij  aelied  bj  the  Cooqaerar,  vImib  h* 

■ununoned  before  llie  I>irine  Tribunal  Ibr   tliat  act  ol  oppreavon.    The  Uahopi  immediately  inquired  into  the  troth  of  tfao 

charge,  and  ilnding  tlie  allegation  juet,  agreed  to  pay  the  demand.    The  cerBinaoj  was  then  miButA  to  fmwoad. 


Through  fair  St.  Stephen's  spacious  aisle  the  funeral  train  adrance, 
Each  nodding  plume  is  thrown  aside  —  reversed  each  burnished  lance; 
A  gallant  host  for  prowess  famed,  they  come  in  sad  array. 
To  mingle  with  its  kindred  dust  their  chieftain's  lifeless  clay. 

Through  the  tall  casement's  tinted  panes  the  parting  sunbeams  fall. 
And  paint  with  bars  of  rainbow  light  the  chancel's  sculptured  wall; 
O'er  blazoned  tomb  and  fretted  vault  a  flood  of  brilliance  shed. 
And  gild  with  golden  drapery  the  scutcheons  of  the  dead. 

And  sacred  Music  lends  its  aid  to  solemnize  the  hour, 
And  bind  the  rugged  warrior's  soul  in  spells  of  mystic  power ; 
Now  rising  high,  Tike  ocean's  roar,  its  swelling  peal  is  heard. 
Now  breathing  low  yet  mildly  sweet,  like  song  of  woodland  bird. 

The  ^limminff  day-light  fades  away,  the  holy  tapers  glare. 
And  mcense  Borne  in  curling  wreaths  perfumes  the  twilight  air ; 
The  white-robed  priest  on  bended  knee,  with  deep  pathetic  tone 
Pours  forth  a  thrilling  homily  to  Heaven's  eternal  throne. 

*  For  him,  the  valiant  Conqueror,  whose  form  of  stalwart  might 
Was  foremost  in  the  battle-fray  —  the  hero  of  the  fight; 

The  boast  of  Norman  chivalry,  fair  England's  bounteous  lord. 
From  stately  dome  and  cottage-hearth  be  sorrowing  dirges  poured ! 

*  See  !  where  embowered  mid  ancient  trees  our  cloistered  abbeys  stand ! 
Those  massive  piles  were  reared  aloft  by  his  creative  hand ; 

Such  noble  deeds  of  pious  zeal  and  deep  devoted  love. 
Approved  by  Heaven  s  propitious  glance,  are  registered  above. 

*  His  spirit  lon^  shall  linger  o'er  the  scenes  his  presence  blest. 

And  long  shall  sorrowing  Friendship's  voice  bewail  the  absent  guest : 
From  baron's  hall  and  peasant's  hut  the  sounds  of  grief  ascend, 
And  wrinkled  Age  and  smiling  Touth  denumd  their  common  friend. 

*■  Almighty  God  !  before  whose  throne  the  haughtiest  heads  must  bow, 
With  blighted  hopes  and  contrite  hearts  we  kneel  before  thee  now ; 
To  crave  for  him  whose  mighty  soul  hath  burst  its  bonds  of  clay, 
A  brighter  crown  in  realms  above,  undimmed  by  earth's  decay  f* 

The  priest  his  anthems  ceased ;  before  the  marble  altar's  base. 
With  downcast  eye  and  visage  sad,  the  regal  pall  they  place  ; 
When  hark !  a  voice  amid  the  crowd  demands  in  accents  dread: 

*  Why  do  ye  gild  with  honeyed  lies  the  memory  of  the  dead  ? 

'  The  very  spot  whereon  ye  stand,  each  foot  of  earth  is  mine  ! 
My  rights,  contemned  by  tyrant  pride,  T  never  will  resign  ; 
Your  robber-chief,  whose  praise  ye  chant  in  Flattery's  servile  strains. 
Must  seek  some  kindlier  resting-place  to  shroud  his  cold  remains ! 
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*  A  brother *•  blood  in  battle  shed  here  crimsoned  the  green  sod  — 
Methinks  't  would  rise  from  out  yon  grave  in  yengeance-cries  to  God ; 
A  father's  ashes  rest  in  peace  where  yonder  altar  stands  — 

I  ne'er  will  see  his  dust  disturbed  by  strangers'  impious  hands. 

*  My  fertile  fields  despoiled  and  waste,  to  glut  your  despot's  pride, 
My  cheerful  hearth  defaced  and  sad,  with  kindred  blood-drops  dyed, 
Shall  plead  before  the  righteous  Judge  who  hears  the  mourner's  prayer, 
And  slighteth  not  the  lowliest  yoice  that  supplicates  His  care ! ' 

In  each  rude  beating  bosom  these  unwanted  feelings  glowed, 
While  from  the  dauntless  speaker's  lips  his  stem  remonstrance  flowed ; 
Then  counting  forth  the  glistening  coin,  large  store  of  gold  they  gave. 
And  bought^  with  Mammon's  treasured  hoards,  their  chief's  appointed  grave. 


LIFE      IN      HAYTI. 


V  n  ic  B  ■  a    cxx. 


The  government  of  Hayti  is  called  'republican.'  The  chief  magis- 
trate bears  the  title  of  President,  but  then  he  is  president  for  life, " 
and  nominates  his  successor.  They  have  a  senate,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  for  the  term  of  nine  years ;  but  then  the  candidates 
are  selected  btf  the  president^  who  sends  three  names  to  the  legislature, 
from  which  they  elect  one  to  (ill  a  vacancy.  They  have  also  a  chamber 
of  representatives  who  are  elected  from  the  people ;  but  not  by  uni« 
versa]  suffrage,  there  being  more  restrictions  upon  this  point  than 
comports  with  a  true  republican  form  of  government.  Since  the  con- 
solidation of  the  government  up  to  1840,  more  than  twenty  years,  there 
has  been  very  little  interest  displayed  by  the  people  in  their  elections, 
and  the  representatives  are  usually  chosen  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way, 
not  one  in  five  of  the  electors  going  to  the  polls.  I  saw  only  one  con- 
tested election ;  and  in  this  case  the  commotion  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  two  candidates,  which  resulted,  after  months  of  provocation  and 
outrage  on  each  side,  in  the  death  of  one  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  and 
the  escape  of  the  murderer  from  the  country.  He  fled  to  New- York 
and  thence  to  the  Windward  Islands,  where  he  now  resides  with  a  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  on  his  head. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  election  of  representatives  is,  that  a  sulsti" 
tute  is  always  chosen  together  with  the  regular  member  to  take  the 
latter's  place  '  en  cas  d'  accident.' 


RxpuBuqoB  I  I  D'Raiti. 


Thus  are  ostentatiously  headed  all  state  papers,  proclamations,  and  other 
public  documents.     The  blank  space  in  the  centre  is  filled  with  the 
coat  of  arms,  a  palm-tree,  beneath  which  repose  piles  of  cannon-balls, 
TOL.  xiz.  58 
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and  guns,  drums,  swords  and  standards.  Such  a  motto  looks  one  in 
the  face  from  every  coin  and  '  billet  de  caisse,'  and  the  important  maxim 
beads  every  stamped  paper  employed  in  commerce  or  in  law ;  while 
even  the  joufnal  of  the  trader  cannot  prove  a  debt  unless  the  book  is 
first  sent  to  the  treasurer  at  the  capital  and  by  him  stamped  on  every 
page  at  an  expense  to  the  owner  of  six  cents  for  each  impression. 
These  stamps  were  to  me  interesting  from  the  part  they  played  in  the 
progress  of  the  American  revolution.  They  are  on  common  writing 
paper,  each  sheet  bearing  three  impressions,  one  of  which  is  the  above- 
mentioned  arms  of  Hayti,  in  printing  ink,  the  second  is  the  value  or 
price  of  the  sheet  (varying  from  six  cents  to  four  dollars)  in  red  ink, 
and  the  third  is  in  raised  letters,  '  Chambre  des  Comptes,'signifying  that 
the  account  has  been  taken  in  that  department.  These  are  distributed 
to  the  sub-treasurers  in  the  different  '  communes,'  by  them  sold  to  the 
people,  and  thus  bring  in  a  considerable  amount  annually  to  the  public 
purse.  They  are  required  to  be  used  for  all  bills  brought  into  law  for 
notes,  contracts,  government  bills  for  duties,  and  many  other  purposes. 
They  are  not  however  exacted  by  persons  engaged  in  trade  in  their 
daily  intercourse  with  each  other  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  there- 
fore the  great  mass  of  business-paper,  as  bills  of  goods,  receipts,  etc., 
have  not  passed  through  the  operation  of  the  '  timbre.' 

With  the  name  and  nature  of  his  government  thus  constantly  before 
his  eyes  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  Haytien  becomes  fully  imbued  with 
the  important  rank  which  he  fancies  his  country  holds  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  moreover  that  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  honA  fide  republic 
To  be  sure  he  is  jostled  at  every  step  by  an  impudent  soldier,  and  the 
roll  of  the  drum  or  the  clatter  of  muskets  is  continually  grating  upon 
his  ears ;  and  there  are  sundry  little  matters  beside  the  presence  of  a 
standing  army  which  do  not  exactly  tally  with  some  people's  ideas  of  a 
republican  form  of  government;  but  what  of  that?  He  reads  every 
hour  in  the  day  (if  read  he  can)  '  Liberte,  Egalit6,  Republique  d*  Haiti ; ' 
and  what  all  the  world  says  must  be  true,  his  own  convictions  or  expe- 
rience to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  the  words  of  an  infan- 
tile philosopher,  yclept  'Chicken  Little,'  '  How  can  he  help  knowing  itt 
He  sees  it  with  his  eyes  and  he  hears  it  with  his  ears ; '  and  would  it 
not  be  rank  skepticism  to  doubt  such  authorities? 

Jban  Pierre  Boyer,  who  is  now  president  of  Hayti,  was  nominated 
to  that  station  by  his  predecessor,  the  popular  and  lamented  Alexandre 
Petion,  who  died  in  1818.  Boyer  was  then  a  general  commanding 
the  arrondissement  of  Port-au-Prince.  He  is  not  far  from  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  in  complexion  a  mulatto  of  the  ordinary  brown  hue ;  his 
hair  is  curly,  but  his  features  have  nothing  of  the  negro  expression. 
His  eyes  are  black  and  sparkling,  nose  long  and  face  thin.  Though  of 
spare  figure  and  middling  height,  yet  an  air  of  dignity  and  self-posses- 
sion is  never  wanting.  His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  state  proves 
him  a  man  of  remarkable  talents  and  sagacity;  and  he  is  probably  as 
sincere  a  friend  of  his  country  as  that  country  has  ever  known. 

I  am  aware  that  a  party  is  now  arrayed  in  more  or  less  open  opposi- 
tion to  Boyer,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  day  of  popularity  may  pass 
away;  I  say  feared,  because  I  consider  that  his  death  or  abdication 
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would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  country.  Possessing  great  skill  and 
judgment  in  preserving  a  balance  between  the  blacks  and  mixed  bloods, 
keeping  down  their  jealousy  of  each  other  by  incessant  watchfulness 
and  timely  appointments  to  office  or  promotions  from  one  class  or  the 
other,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  demand,  he  is  in  this  single  talent 
alone  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  preserving  tranquillity  and  mutual  good 
feeling.  Though  possessing  almost  unlimited  power  as  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  having  as  boundless  authority  over  the  civil  officers,  yet 
no  one  can  tax  him  with  ever  having  shown  a  disposition  to  play  the 
tyrant.  I  have  never  heard  an  act  of  cruelty  laid  at  his  door  during 
the  twenty-four  years  of  his  administration,  although  lie  is  sometimes* 
energetic  and  perhaps  arbitrary  in  his  proceedings.  When  he  has  dis- 
played the  latter  quality  I  believe  it  has  been  more  from  a  conviction 
that  the  public  weal  demanded  such  action  than  from  any  desire  to 
injure  others  or  benefit  himself.  Could  the  writer  address  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  people  at  this  time,  he  would  warn  them  to  beware  of 
quarrelling  with  their  chief  magistrate.  That  man  should  be  cherished, 
under  whose  wise  government  they  have  lived  in  peace  so  many  years. 
His  wisdom  consolidated  that  government  by  conciliating  the  royalists 
of  the  north,  while  by  his  valor  he  reduced  the  Maroons  of  the  south. 
His  loss  ^ild  very  probably  be  followed  by  a  renewed  struggle  between 
the  colors^t  the  anticipation  of  which  every  Haytien,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  his  country's  history,  should  fear  and  tremble.  They  should 
beware  how  they  rouse  this  sleeping  animosity,  ^hey  should  beware 
of  the  turbulttit  spirit  of  a  fierce  and  impoverished  soldiery,  who  will 
thirst  for  more  blood  when  blood  once  begins  to  flow.  They  should 
reflect,  either  that  a  black  president  must  succeed,  who  to  ingratiate  his 
color  may  oppress  or  even  massacre  the  other  race,  or  that  another 
mulatto  will  take 'the  reins,  who  without  the  coolness  and  experience 
and  impartiality  of  Boyer,  will  soon  lose  his  balance  amid  the  multifa- 
rious minutiae  of  the  administration  which  he  is  obliged  to  watch  and 
control.  It  seems  as  if  scarcely  a  sergeant  was  promoted  from  the  ranks 
or  a  clerk  appointed  in  a  custom-house,  that  Boyer  did  not  first  know  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  decide  whether  the  choice  fell  upon 
suitable  individuals.'  Not  only  has  he  to  choose  individuals  of  proper 
capacity,  but  he  must  also  have  them  of  the  proper  color.  In  .every 
department,  whether  it  be  a  company  of  soldiers  or  a  treasury  office, 
there  must  be  a  judicious  proportion  of  yellow  and  black  officers. 

There  is  for  instance  a  functionary  called  the  '  Grand  Judge,'  the 
head  of  the  law,  a  sort  of  grand-mufti  who  resides  at  the  capital.  To 
prove  to  the  blacks  that  they  may  expect  even-handed  justice  in  law- 
matters,  Boyer  has  vested  this  high  office  in  a  huge  black,  named  Vol- 
taire, who  is  I  believe  a  very  worthy  sort  of  man.  The  public 
weigher  of  Port-au-Prince,  who  is  brought  into  constant  collision  with 
the  laborers  and  cartmen  of  that  city,  (a  set  of  ruffians  who  are  incon- 
ceivably lawless  and  insolent)  is  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades ;  and  the 
same  is  the  complexion  of  Colonel  Victor,  the  commandant  of  the 
place,  who  is  a  most  active  and  meritorious  officer,  a  perfect  Fouche  in 
ferreting  out  criminals  of  every  description.  Herein  is  displayed  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Executive.    Let  him  put  a  mulatto  at  the  head  of 
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the  police  of  the  city,  and  straightwaj  there  are  tamulta  and  quarrels 
on  every  hand ;  but  with  a  smart  black  to  take  his  own  color  in  hand, 
quiet  reigns  at  once,  wherever  his  presence  is  to  be  feared.  The  t>ther 
instances  named  above  are  analogous  in  their  bearings.  There  are 
also  scattered  throughout  the  island  many  black  officers,  civil  and  mili* 
tary,  of  high  rank,  generals  commanding  whole  districts,  and  judges  of 
the  different  courts.  Thus  we  see,  that  beside  the  ordinary  cares  and 
demands  made  by  a  country  upon  its  rulers,  we  have  here  a  new  and 
grave  matter  of  domestic  economy,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
equilibrium  of  color.  This  is  doubtless  the  great  source  of  trouble  in 
the  South*American  states,  which  occasions  so  incessantly  the  building 
up  and  the  pulling  down  of  governments,  the  binding  together  and  the 
severing  of  states.  The  chief  who  sweeps  over  the  mountains  of 
Guatemala,  leading  hordes  of  desperadoes  to  conquest  and  rapine,  the 
bold  and  cruel  Carrera,  is  a  full-blooded  Indian  ;  and  how  the  Spaniards 
crouch  and  shrink  away  from  his  presence !  Will  my  country  ever  see 
the  day  when  part  of  her  policy  must  be  to  conciliate  and  sue  for  the 
suffrages  of  a  now  despised  race  ?  When  one  of  the  questions  to  be 
answered  of  a  political  aspirant  must  be :  '  What  is  his  color  7 '  Wluy  will 
dare  to  grapple  with  this  stupendous  question?  During  the  past  winter 
the  law  prohibiting  intermarriage  between  whites  and  blaoH^was  very 
near  being  repealed  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  EPl  this  and 
a  thousand  other  signs  of  the  times  be  consulted  before  any  one  shall 
undertake  lightly  to  consider  it  as  the  vagary  of  a  wild  fancy. 

There  are  various  complaints  against  the  administrAon  of  Boyer 
from  those  who  perhaps  think  a  change  of  rulers  will  change  the  habits 
of  the  people.  The  *  hard  times,'  that  old  hobby-horse  for  malecontents 
to  ride,  is  a  fertile  cause  of  murmuring.  The  indolence  of  the  country 
people  and  their  irregular,  debauched  habits,  making  a  wilderness  of 
what  should  be  a  garden,  are  doubtless  crying  evils.  But  how  would 
they  remedy  them  ?  Would  they  have  another  Christophe  to  make 
men  answer  with  their  lives  for  petty  offences?  If  they  could  find 
another  black  chief  who  would  acquire  such  an  ascendency  over  his  < 

color  as  to  induce  them  to  admit  such  rigor,  would  he  not  be  likely  to 
follow  the  example  of  Christophe  in  his  treatment  bf  the  colored  popu* 
lation  also  ?     Would  he  not  aim  too,  as  did  the  black  king,  at  their  \ 

extermination?     The  fable  of  the  'Frogs  desiring  a  King'  suggests  < 

itself  forcibly  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of  things.  But  the 
only  reason  of  the  blacks  submitting  so  slavishly  to  Christophe  was 
their  confidence  in  his  ability  to  protect  them  from  a  still  more  dreaded 
enehiy  —  the  French.  Without  such  influence  continually  operating 
in  his  favor,  no  man  could  compel  them  to  labor  as  he  did.  Habits  of 
industry  with  a  nation,  as  with  an  individual,  must  be  grounded  on  a 
better  foundation  than  that  of  despotism.  Industry  and  thrift  must 
prevail  from  a  knowledge  of  the  blessings  which  accompany  them,  and 
not  from  the  mandate  of  a  king ;  otherwise  they  will  be  as  short-lived  as 
the  frowns  of  the  despot  himself.  Is  there  any  individual  in  the 
country  who,  if  raised  to  Boyer's  place,  could  induce  the  cultivators  to 

Crform  more  labor  than  they  now  do?    If  it  is  their  wish  to  do  their 
St,  they  have  an  excellent  opportunity  under  the  present 
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tion ;  at  least  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  army ;  and  if  it  is  not  in 
the  negro  character, to  be  from  choice  prudent,  thrifty ,  and  diligent,  it 
certainly  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  ruler,  black,  white  or  yellow,  to 
alter  that  nature. 

The  slave  is  industrious  not  by  nature  but  by  fear  of  the  whip ;  and 
if  he  shakes  off  the  fetters  of  a  white  master  to  wear  those  of  a  black 
one,  he  is  far  from  improving  his  condition  in  any  respect.  To  this 
day  the  name  of  their  Emperor  Dessalines  is  pronounced  beneath  the 
breath.  This  savage,  who  wore  the  imperial  purple  for  a  few  years, 
having  previously  been  a  general  under  Toussaint  and  Christophe, 
exceeded  the  latter  in  ferocity.  When  any  unfortuuate  wretch  fell 
under  his  suspicion  or  incurred  his  displeasure,  he  would  order  him 
into  his  presence ;  and  after  the  interview  it  was  a  common  custom  for 
him  to  point  with  his  bony  finger  to  his  victim,  and  cry  to  his  soldiers : 
'  Couper  mai  tSte  Mouckee,  (Monsieur),  la  !*  in  a  squeaking  voice  and 
clumsy  dialect,  which  he  brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  he  was 
an  imported  slave.  He  it  was,  who  hearing  of  disaffection  in  a  distant 
quarter,  swore  as  he  mounted  his  horse  that  '  he  would  ride  to  his  sad- 
dle-girths in  blood '  —  not  of  white  men  but  of  his  own  color  I  He  was 
killed  on  his  route  by  a  party  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  a  place  called 
'  Le  Pont  Rouge,'  which  from  the  glorious  deed  done  there  has  become 
the  most  famous  locality  in  the  island.  The  fearful  reign  of  Dessalines 
resembles  more  that  of  Jenghis  Khan  or  Timour  the  Tartar  than  that  of 
any  despot  of  more  recent  date.  If  a  cultivator  was  pointed  out  as 
very  indolent,  he  buried  him  alive  in  presence  of  all  his  neighbors ! 
Such  a  fear  pervaded  every  individual,  that  immense  crops  were  forced 
from  the  soil,  particularly  on  those  plantations  belonging  to  himself  or 
his  friends,  which  comprised  all  the  best  in  the  vicinity.  What  then 
did  the  blacks  gain  by  changing  the  yoke  of  French  masters  for  that  of 
this  monster  t  Let  the  Haytiens  destroy  their  President  Boyer  and  they 
may  find  another  Emperor  Dessalines.  There  is  many  a  soldier  and 
officer  in  the  army  who  might  prove  good  imitators.  I  could  point  out 
a  hundred  such  men. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  against  the  government  is  the  late  treaty 
with  France.  Of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  French 
admiral  had  a  powerful  fleet  to  back  his  demands,  and  if  the  people 
had  been  disposed  to  resist  them,  why  did  they  not  signify  as  much 
through  their  representatives  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  country 
was  filled  with  joy  on  the  occasion.  Upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
a  new  financial  policy  was  adopted.  The  import  duties  which  before 
were  paid  in  currency  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
without  any  material  reduction  on  the  former  tariff.  This  of  course 
inflicted  a  heavy  but  to  the  mass  an  imperceptible  tax  upon  the  people, 
and  the  money  was  consecrated  to  the  payment  of  the  instalment^  due 
the  French  government.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  operation  the 
country  lost  one  of  its  most  important  sources  of  revenue,  from  which 
it  had  previously  met  the  expenditures.  But  the  expenditure  was  not 
lessened,  for  causes  mentioned  below.  How  then  continue  to  meet 
them  f  In  the  first  place  there  was  a  radical  reform  in  the  custom 
houses.    Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and 
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vigilant  officers  appointed  to  enforce  them.  Here  doubtless  there  was  a 
great  saving  made  to  the  nation,  both  in  the  import  and  export  duties. 
But  still  the  deficiency  was  not  made  up.  The  only  resource  left  was 
the  manufacture  of  paper  money.  But  the  mere  signing  of  names  to 
pieces  of  paper  does  not  create  wealth ;  and  accordingly  the  currency 
has  steadily  declined  since  the  treaty,  as  well  as  previously  ;  and  in'  this 
month  of  March,  1,842,  Spanish  doubloons  are  quoted  in  Port-au- 
Prince  at  forty-six  dollars,  showing  a  premium  of  nearly  three  hundred 
per  cent.  In  1823  they  were  at  par ;  in  1826  they  had  risen  to  twenty- 
four  dollars ;  in  1830,  to  thirty  dollars ;  in  1832,  back  to  twenty-four 
dollars;  in  1838,  (the  year  of  the  treaty,)  thirty-six  dollars;  in  1842, 
forty-six  dollars. 

If  the  French  indemnity  agreed  upon  is  too  high,  it  is  so  from  the 
habits  and  not  from  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  meet  it.  If  such  is 
the  case,  there  must  follow  one  of  three  results :  a  reduction,  a  war,  or 
national  bankruptcy.  And  in  any  event,  I  do  not  see  that  the  respon- 
sibility should  be  thrown  upon  the  President.  The  ultimatum  of 
France  was  a  treaty  or  a  war;  and  Boyer  was  obliged  to  make  the  best 
terms  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  If  the  French  find  the  gov- 
ernment making  honest  efibrts  to  satisfy  their  terms,  they  will  not  be 
disposed  to  be  severe  in  their  exactions ;  but  they  will  doubtless  insist 
that  the  finances  be  managed  with  all  possible  economy.  This  demand 
brings  up  an  inquiry  whether  the  expenditure  is  not  needlessly  large? 
Is  there  no  point  where  retrenchment  may  be  made?  Where  for 
example  is  the  necessity  of  a  standing  army,  forty  thousand  strong, 
with  no  enemy  to  attack  or  resist  ?  The  soldiers  are  paid  six  dollars 
the  '  pay,'  equal  to  a  dollar  a  week  ;  including  the  officers  and  a  suit  of 
clothes  furnished  each  soldier  annually.  The  pay  of  the  army  alone 
costs  the  country  some  twenty-five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
About  one  third  of  the  troops  appear  on  parade  every  Sunday  in  their 
several  districts,  and  on  pay-day,  once  in  six  weeks,  every  man  is 
expected  to  make  his  appearance.  At  other  times,  excepting  only 
when  on  guard  duty,  which  service  requires  perhaps  sixty  or  eighty 
men  from  each  regiment,  they  are  masters  of  their  own  time ;  but  they 
have  just  enough  of  military  life  to  disgust  them  with  labor  and  to 
render  their  homes  irksome  and  unattractive.  The  lounging,  dissipated 
habits  contracted  in  useless  garrisons  and  parades  render  them  a 
worthless  portion  of  the  population,  and  a  baneful  example  to  all  around 
them.  There  are  however  exceptions  to  this  remark,  there  being  many 
individuals  who  when  not  on  military  duty  are  industrious  and  exem- 
plary in  their  habits. 

Can  this  army  be  disbanded,  or  greatly  reduced,  and  the  sword  and 
spear  be  exchanged  for  more  useful  implements?  This  important 
measure  every  intelligent  native  has  long  desired  to  see  accomplished, 
as  the  only  one  which  can  restore  general  prosperity.  Before  the  treaty 
it  would  not  have  been  a  popular  measure,  when  a  French  fleet  might 
land  a  hostile  army  upon  their  shores  at  any  moment ;  but  this  danger 
removed,  there  seemed  no  longer  any  reason  for  maintaining  such  a 
force,  unless  it  might  be  to  promote  any  ambitious  designs  entertained 
by  the  Executive,  or  to  strengthen  him  against  revolution.    ThatPresi- 
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dent  Boyer  has  no  ambitious  designs,  he  has  proved  by  his  official  con- 
duct for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

From  the  day  of  the  first  revolt  in  the  plain  of  Cape  Francois  in 
1791  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  1838,  the  island  had  been  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement  connected  with  the  movements  or  designs 
of  France.  There  was  a  constant  apprehension  that  fresh  attempts 
would  be  made  to  bring  the  island  under  the  dominion  of  its  old  mas- 
ters. Every  slave  felt  that  his  liberty  was  not  complete,  and  that  he 
might  be  called  upon  at  an^  moment  to  defend  it.  At  last  an  amicable 
and  definite  arrangement  is  made,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an 
undisturbed  peace  spreading  its  blessing;9  over  the  land.  The  people 
are  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  dawn  of  a  proclaimed  and  cer- 
tain liberty  which  has  opened  upon  them.  Already  the  subject  of  dis- 
banding or  greatly  reducing  *  the  Janissaries,'  as  they  have  been  called, 
is  mooted  in  a  thousand  circles ;  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that 
the  brutal  soldiery  may  be  transformed  into  quiet  agriculturists.  Much 
now  depended  upon  the  President.  Would  he  be  willing  or  would  he 
dare  to  disband  an  army  which  had  always  existed  since  the  first  out- 
break of  the  revolution  7  Would  he  dare  to  encounter  the  intrigues 
and  hatred  of  the  officers,  who  would  thus  be  thrown  out  of  service 
and  deprived  of  a  comfortable  living  ?  Would  he  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  protection  of  a  body  of  troops  whose  officers  for  the  most  part  he 
had  himself  put  in  commission  7  ^ 

These  were  grave  topics,  demanding  sound  judgment ;  but  no  time 
was  allowed  the  government  to  mature  any  new  plans  or  adopt  any  new 
policy.  Revolutionary  movements  began  to  develope  themselves.  A 
black  officer  of  rank  revolted  at  Cape  Francois,  but  was  defeated  and 
shot  by  the  troops  who  remained  true  to  their  allegiance.  Before  the 
excitement  arising  from  this  affair  had  subsided,  a  blow  was  struck 
nearer  home.  On  a  certain  night,  General  Inginse,  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  prime  adviser  and  minister  of  the  President,  was  at  his 
plantation  near  Leogane,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  when  a 
horseman  rode  up  to  the  door  at  midnight  and  demanded  to  see  to  him. 
Madame  Inginae,  suspecting  mischief  at  such  an  untimely  hour,  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  her  husband  from  going  to  the  door.  He  however 
persisted,  and  sallying  forth  asked  his  visiter's  business.  'Despatches,' 
said  the  man,  touching  his  hat,  '  from  the  city.'  He  took  the  pretended 
papers  and  turning  aliout  to  enter  the  house,  the  assassin  drew  a  pistol 
and  stretched  him  nearly  lifeless  before  his  own  threshold  ;  and  uttering 
a  malediction  upon  both  his  victim  and  his  master,  he  galloped  away. 
Medical  aid  was  procured  without  delay,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the 
general  was  conveyed  to  Port-au-Prince.  My  friend  Dr.  S.,  from  New- 
York,  his  physician,  informed  me  that  the  ball  struck  him  in  the  back 
of  the  i\eck,  went  straight  through  and  came  out  of  his  mouth,  taking 
two  teeth  with  it;  but  his  lips  being  parted  at  the  instant  were  not 
touched.  This  story  may  seem  rather  of  the  '  Munchausen '  order, 
but  I  was  at  Port-au-Prince  at  the  time,  and  am  desirous  of  confining 
myself  strictly  to  the  truth  in  these  remarks.  But  there  is  a  sequel  to 
the  adventure :  Inginae,  though  advanced  in  life,  survived  the  wound, 
and  still  lives  to  be,  what  he  has  been  for  thirty  years,  the  Haytien 
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Talleyrand,  with  no  other  faculty  injured  save  that  of  speech.  He 
is  a  tall,  portly  quadroon,  of  a  fair  ruddy  complexion.  His  counte- 
nance bears  a  pleasant  expression,  and  in  his  own  house  he  is  cheerful 
and  affable  to  those  about  him.  His  large  round  head,  covered  with 
curling  locks  of  snowy  whiteness,  is  often  seen  at  mass,  and  on  other 
important  occasions.  With  an  inquisitive  and  watchful  mind,  penetrat- 
ing into  the  most  distant  and  the  most  (apparently)  trifling  affairs  of  the 
country,  visited  by  every  person  of  any  note  who  comes  to  the  capital, 
from  whom  he  extracts  all  possible  information  —  many  paying  their 
court  to  him  by  giving  all  the  intelligence  fr6m  their  respective  districts 
which  they  possess — having  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  universally  acknowfedged  to  be  a  man  of  superior  talents,  it 
will  be  seen  that  General,  Inginse  is  a  most  important  personage. 

The  day  succeeding  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  it  was  found  that  the 
blacks  in  the  neighboring  hills  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  when 
troops  were  instantly  sent  against  them  from  Leogane,  and  they  were 
subdued  without  difficulty.  Six  of  the  ring-leaders  were  captured,  one 
of  whom  was  the  assassin,  and  proved  to  be  a  mulatto  residing  on  the 
estate  of  the  man  whom  he  attempted  to  murder,  and  from  whom  he 
had  received  many  favors.  The  negroes  had  been  falsely  made  to 
believe  that  there  was  to  be  a  general  rising  throughout  the  island, 
though  for  what  purpose  does  not  plainly  appear.  It  is  perhaps  merely 
an  illustration  of  the  old  saw,  that  the  devil  will  find  work  for  those 
who  have  none.  The  prisoners  were  executed  in  Port-au-Prince  a  few 
days  afler,  and  thus  died  this  attempt.  With  such  threatenings  of  a 
coming  storm,  of  course  all  thoughts,  if  any  had  existed,  of  reducing 
the  army,  were  abandoned,  as  there  was  a  prospect  that  their  services 
might  be  demanded  ere  long  to  sustain  the  government. 

Meanwhile  came  trouble  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Certain 
members  arrayed  themselves  in  open,  opposition  to  the  President  A 
demand  was  made  by  th^m,  that  an  account  should  be  rendered  to  that 
body  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  funds,  or  a  certain  portion  of 
them,  for  some  years  past.  This  was  resisted  by  the  government  party, 
who  had  as  usual  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  fact  there  has  never 
been  but  one  party,  though  occasionally  some  erratic  spirit  would  wan- 
der far  enough  out  of  the  beaten  track  to  show  that  opposition  might 
exist,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate.  But  now,  in  the  session  I  think 
of  1899,  the  liberals,  as  they  designated  themselves,  came  out  bold  and 
furious.  Their  leader  was  Dumesle,  a  black  lawyer,  representing  Aux 
Cayes,  which  district  by  the  way  has  the  largest  proportion  of  colored 
population  of  any  in  the  island.  He  is  said  to  be  very  eloquent.  I 
can  vouch  for  his  tremendous  voice  and  well-oiled  tongue,  though  I 
never  heard  him  plead  before  '  listening  senates,'  or  in  a  court  o^ 
law.     He  has  been  a  vexer  of  the  '  powers  that  be '  for  several  years. 

Another  bone  which  he  and  his  friends  had  to  pick  with  the  Presi- 
dent, was  on  the  occasion  of  the  choice  of  certain  senators.  The 
constitution  requires  that  the  President  send  in  three  names  to  the 
legislature,  from  which  they  elect  one  to  that  station.  There  were  five 
senators  to  be  chosen,  and  there  were  not  furnished  as  many  names  as 
the  law  required.     How  Boyer  explained  his  conduct  here,  I  do  not 
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,  know,  but  he  was  sustained  and  the  senators  chosen.  The  violence  or 
contumacy  of  the  rebellious  representatives  continued,  until  one  fine 
day  a  stop  was  put  to  their  want  of  politeness  by  expelling  the  whole  of 
them  from  the  house  by  a  vote  of  the  '  collared '  members ;  and  the 
next  rooming,  when  they  went  -up  to  take  their  seats,  they  received  a 
modest  hint  from  the  gentleman  in  a  soldier's  coat  at  the  door,  that 
'  they  were  not  wanted.'  Finding  them  unwilling  to  take  his  ipse  dixit 
on  so  important  a  matter,  he  stepped  back  and  presenting  his  bayonet, 
soon  convinced  them  by  that  potent  argument  that  he  did  not  speak 
without  book.  The  expunged  gentlemen  walked  quietly  away,  and 
were  soon  off  to  their  districts  and  constituents.  How  one  of  them 
was  received  will  hereafler  be  shown.  These  members  were  from  Aux 
Cayes,  Aquia,  Jeremie,  and  one  from  the  capital  itself. 

The  fact  of  the  President  not  sending  in  as  many  names  as  are 
required  by  law  is  not  so  arbitrary  an  act  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  he 
of  course  will  give  no  other  names  than  those  of  his  friends,  and  it  can 
make  but  little  difference  whether  he  furnishes  ten  or  twenty  candi- 
dates. The  matter  of  the  public  accounts  is  more  serious.  Doubtless 
it  is  a  grave  political  offence  to  refuse  to  account  to  the  people  for  the 
distribution  of  the  revenue;  but  it  seems  incredible  that  the  head  of  the 
state  can  have  been  a  peculator  when  he  is  exposed  at  any  moment  to 
be  called  to  an  account;  for  though  the  representatives  may  defend 
him  to-day  they  may  desert  him  to-morrow.  But  there  is  a  far  better 
reason  for  believing  Boyer  to  be  honest  in  financial  matters,  and  that  is, 
his  general  character  for  integrity.  At  all  events  there  cannot  have 
been  any  great  surplus  in  former  years;  and  if  there  had  been,  nothing 
seems  more  easy  than  to  detect  any  chicanery,  as  the  financial  machi- 
nery is  extremely  simple. 

In  Port  au  Prince  resides  an  officer  called  the  Treasurer  General, 
from  whose  department  issues  all  the  money  which  forms  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country,  both  paper  and  metallic,  when  it  is  first  put  out 
by  government.  A  sub-treasurer  resides  in  -each  town,  at  whose  office 
are  paid  all  duties  and  other  monies  to  government,  and  he  pays  the 
sums  required  for  the  troops  and  other  expenses.  If  he  has  a  surplus, 
it  is  held  until  drawn  for,  for  some  other  district,  and  if  he  is  short,  he 
forthwith  despatches  a  barge  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  capital 
for  a  supply.  The  accounts  are  made  up  monthly  and  sent  to  the 
treasurer-general ;  and  a  defalcation  on  the  part  of  these  officers  has 
seldom  taken  place  —  the  prisons  of  Hayti  being  most  dismal  places  of 
abode.  st.  cboxz. 


nor  I    or    hiavitn 


Say  not  there  is  no  hope  for  thee, 
That  guilt  will  cling  to  thee  for  ever; 

That  all  thy  lot  is  misery, 

And  peace  and  joy  shall  cheer  thee  never. 

In  that  Dii^ht  heaven  where  shine  the  stars. 
Where  the  fair  moon  rides  gloriously, 

Where  nought  its  bliss  and  beauty  mars, 
There  's  hope  for  thee ! 
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WINDERMERE. 

I  'vE  floated  o'er  thee,  Windermere  ! 

When  Spring,  arrayed  in  Bmiles, 
Had  kissed  thy  flashing  waves  to  sleep, 

And  garlanded  thine  isles : 
Beneath  the  flood  its  image  fair 

To  each  green  islet  clung, 
And  quivering  theie  in  liquid  light 

The  mirrored  mountains  hung  ! 

I  see  them  now !     And  on  the  hills 

That  gird  the  beauteous  scene, 
I  see  tlie  streams  with  stiver  feet 

Dance  down  the  sloping  green ; 
Like  children  in  a  joyous  race 

The  struggling  wavelets  hie. 
Until  into  thy  stainless  breast 

They  leap,  and  murmuring  die. 


Full  well  I  know  those  sparkling  streams, 

In  noon's  unclouded  glow; 
And  shimmering  in  the  moon's  mild  beams, 

I  've  seen  them  foam  and  flow. 
Ay,  everv  bum  and  torrent  there 

1  wandered  by  so  long, 
That  blindfold  I  could  tell  them  all. 

Each  by  its  own  sweet  song. 


But  not  alone,  bright  Windermere ! 

Does  this  fair  landscape  stand 
Among  the  memory-pictured  scenes 

Of  that  enchanted  land  : 
How  should  it  ?    When  each  lake's  green  shores, 

Each  dell  and  field  I  've  trod. 
Where  Wordsworth  linked  to  deathless  verse 

The  lowliest  works  of  Goo  ! 


Those  fields  —  I  've  read  « The  Daisy '  there, 

Until  the  simple  lay 
Seemed  gushing  from  the  milk-white  cups 

That  l^autified  my  way. 
While  '  Lucy's  '  music-breathing  face 

Beset  my  waking  dreams, 
Now  peepm^  through  the  wild-rose  hedge. 

Now  smihng  in  the  streams. 

And  well  might  Fancy  weave  her  spells 

Where  Poes^  had  taught 
How  pictures  in  immortal  words 

By  Genius  could  be  wrought; 
Where  Wordsworth  in  his  vouthful  soul 

Her  sweet  rcvealings  stored. 
And  Coleridge,  borne  upon  her  wings, 

Amid  the  thunder  soared. 
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For  this  the  shoreB  of  England's  lakei 

Are  hallowed  ground  to  me ; 
This,  and  the  beauty  God  has  showered 

On  mountain,  wave  and  tree  ; 
Till  Memory,  steward  of  the  Past, 

Has  lost  the  power  to  bring 
Back  from  the  deepening  gloom  of  years 

The  scenes  of  which  J  sing ; 
Though  paths  as  green  my  feet  may  tread 

Where  nobler  waters  roll. 
Those  silvan  haunts  shall  be  to  me 

The  Garden  of  the  Soul !  ^-  *• 


THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE. 


^f^t   Sttorttes* 


CHAPTER  XX. 


It  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  excited  features  of  Higgs,  as  he  broke 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Attorney  and  rushed  into  the  outer  office,  to  see 
that  his  mind  was  made  up  for  murder ;  but  when  he  found  the  apart- 
ment empty,  and  his  victim  gone,  its  very  quiet  and  air  of  desertion 
brought  with  it  a  reaction.  It  was  so  hushed,  so  dim  and  gloomy !  A 
faint  blaze  flickered  up  from  the  crumbling  fire,  and  fantastic  shadows 
leaped  along  the  dusky  halls,  whirling  and  flitting  about  like  spectres 
at  revel,  and  apparently  beckoning  him  on.  Higgs  was  a  man  of  little 
imagination,  and  not  prone  to  weak  fancies;  but  for  a  moment  he 
yielded  to  a  feeling  of  misgiving.  This  irresolution  however  was  tran- 
sient ;  for  the  next  instant  he  turned  and  warning  the  Attorney  back, 
sprang  through  the  door,  darting  along  the  dark  passage  and  down  the 
tottering  stairs,  utterly  reckless  of  life  and  limb  in  his  headlong  haste. 
He  heard  the  echo  of  retreating  footsteps  in  front  of  him,  but  when  he 
reached  the  street  he  lost  them,  nor  was  there  a  soul  in  sight. 

It  was  very  dark ;  for  although  the  night  was  clear,  there  was  no 
moon.  The  house  stood  in  a  neighborhood  where  none  cared  to  linger 
after  night-fall ;  a  lone,  dreary  spot,  of  bad  repute,  where  a  blow  might 
be  struck  or  a  stab  given,  and  the  last  cry  of  the  victim  be  echoed 
through  the  deserted  rooms  of  ruined  houses ;  or  if  heard,  heard  only  by 
those  too  much  accustomed  to  sounds  of  suffering  and  despair  to  heed 
them.  In  such  a  place  Higgs  feared  no  interruption  to  any  act  of  vio- 
lence. Whatever  he  did,  he  knew  that  few  would  be  the  wiser.  Perhaps 
afler  a  time  this  man  might  be  missed  ;  his  body  found ;  a  bustle  cre- 
ated at  first,  and  a  search  made ;  but  soon,  amid  the  never-ending  stir 
and  excitement  of  this  vast  city,  the  matter  would  blow  over,  and  both 
the  murderer  and  his  victim  be  forgotten. 
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With  thoughts  like  these  flashing  through  his  mind,  he  hurried  up 
the  street,  looking  into  the  houses.  The  doors  of  many  were  wide 
open ;  some  because  they  were  deserted  and  tenantless,  others  because 
their  occapants  were  too  wretchedly  poor  to  offer  temptation  for  theft 
or  burglary.  In  one  he  thought  he  saw  the  dim  outline  of  a  human 
figure  shrinking  back  as  he  approached ;  but  at  length  entering  and 
groping  about  in  the  dark,  he  found  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  only  a  door 
swinging  idly  in  the  wind.  Feeling  his  way  out,  he  resumed  his  search 
without  success.  He  saw  but  one  person  ;  a  man  as  savage  and  reck- 
less as  himself,  who  half  paused  and  eyed  him  as  if  he  were  on  no 
peaceable  errand  ;  and  then  went  on,  hesitating  and  looking  back  until 
the  darkness  hid  him.  Finding  his  task  a  fruitless  one,  Higgs  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  slowly  back,  endeavoring  to  solve  in  his  mind 
the  somewhat  uncertain  problem  whether  the  abrupt  departure  of  the 
old  man  was  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  between  Bolton  and  himself,  pr  was  the  result  of 
accident. 

'  A  vigorous  old  boy  he  must  have  been,  or  he  could  n't  have  hobbled 
off  so  fast !  The  pettifogger  was  wrong.  There 's  no  use-up  about  his 
trotters,'  muttered  he,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  building,  straining 
his  eyes  to  penetrate  the  gloom  which  enveloped  every  thing  about  him, 
and  which,  in  the  shadows  formed  by  the  irregular  angles  of  its  archi- 
tecture, assumed  a  pitchy  blackness.  *  He  might  easily  be  poked  away 
in  this  ragged  old  piece  of  brick-work.  A  dozen  men  miglit  skulk 
yonder,'  said  he,  leaning  over  an  area  whose  darkness  made  it  seem 
deeper  than  it  really  was.  Afler  a  vain  attempt  to  carry  on  his  investi- 
gations in  that  quarter,  he  detached  a  stone  from  the  crumbling  wall 
and  threw  it  in.  A  sullen  splash  followed.  '  The  house  is  built  over 
a  swamp,  I  remember.  He  can't  be  there.  Pah !  the  smell  of  the 
stagnant  water  is  enough  to  choke  one ! ' 

He  turned  away  and  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  hand  on  the  door- 
post ;  and  then  apparently  relinquishing  the  search,  went  in,  his  slow 
deliberate  tread  jarring  heavily  along  the  empty  hall.  No  sooner  had 
it  died  away  and  the  door  of  the  office  closed  afler  him,  than  the  one 
which  communicated  with  the  street  was  thrown  so  wide  open  that  it 
touched  the  entry  wall ;  it  was  gently  pushed  forward  and  a  head  thrust 
from  behind  it.  Afler  casting  a  quick,  hurried  glance  about  him,  the 
old  witness  darted  out.  Half  wild  with  a  vague  fear  of  he  knew  not 
what,  he  dashed  through  the  street ;  now  running,  now  tottering  and 
reeling  from  age  and  debility ;  ever  and  anon  casting  a  terrified  look 
behind  him,  as  if  in  momentary  dread  of  pursuit;  but  still  pushing  on 
as  if  death  and  delay  went  hand  in  hand ;  and  as  eager  to  save  the  few 
days  of  decrepitude  which  would  sum  up  his  span  of  existence  as  if 
his  life  were  in  its  morning,  and  his  frame  full  of  health  and  strength. 
He  did  not  pause  nor  slacken  his  pace  until  he  found  himself  in  a  wide 
street  where  there  was  a  throng  of  people  moving  to  and  fro.  When 
once  there  he  began  to  feel  secure,  and  stopped  to  breathe  and  to  look 
for  some  one  whom  he  knew.  Hundreds  passed  him ;  singly,  or  in 
knots  of  four  or  five ;  persons  of  all  classes ;  some  pushing  along  in 
haste;  others  sauntering^ idly  on.     And  with  what  varied  expression! 
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There  was  the  gay  glad  eye  of  the  young  and  the  happy ;  the  buoyant 
step  of  hope ;  and  the  slow,  shuffling  gait,  the  wandering,  vacant  look,  the 
hollow  cheek,  and  the  moody  expression  of  wretchedness  and  despair. 
Night  is  the  season  when  misery  stalks  forth,  and  squalid  figures  that 
during  the  noon-day  cower  in  hiding-places  which  the  light  of  the  sun 
never  cheers,  then  come  forth  with  the  bats  and  owls,  and  are  seen 
gliding  like  spectres  through  the  gloomy  streets. 

The  old  man  saw  much  to  sicken  his  heart ;  but  the  saddest  of  all 
was  what  he  could  not  find  —  the  face  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance.  He 
had  hoped  for  that.  It  was  an  idle  hope  ;  for  he  had  been  away  many 
long  years ;  and  those  whom  he  had  lefl  young  were  gray-headed  now ; 
and  all  was  strange  where  once  all  had  been  familiar.  He  should  have 
gone  to  the  church-yard  and  looked  over  the  grass-growA  grave-stones, 
and  he  would  have  seen  there  old  and  long-cherished  names ;  for  most 
of  those  whom  he  now  thought  of,  and  whom  he  had  not  heard  of  for 
years,  had  laid  their  heads  there,  and  were  sleeping  undisturbed  by  the 
hum  and  turmoil  of  the  moving  thousands  above  their  resting-places. 

He  stood  for  some  time  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  watching  the  vary- 
ing crowds.  Then  shaking  his  head  sadly,  he  joined  in  and  drifled  on 
in  the  living  current.  Now  that  he  was  once  more  amid  the  stir  of 
life,  he  began  to  wonder  what  had  caused  his  sudden  alarm.  He  could 
not  tell.  The  Attorney  it  was  true  had  seemed  much  agitated  when 
he  spoke  with  him ;  had  lefl  him  abruptly ;  had  gone  into  another  room, 
from  which  had  issued  the  sound  of  voices  in  high  dispute.  Hearing 
this,  he  had  skulked  off;  and  that  was  all.  He  had  heard  nothing 
more.  A  man  had  come  out,  and  had  even  gone  into  the  street  to 
look  afler  him,  apparently  surprised  at  his  abrupt  departure.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  he  should  be  ;  and  he  was  an  old  fool.'  So  thought 
the  witness  as  he  went  on  ;  growing  courageous  as  he  left  the  danger 
behind  him.  *  '  Yet  it  was  strange  too  that  he  should  have  been  seized 
with  such  unaccountable  terror  —  for  he  was  no  coward;  no,  he  knew 
he  wasn't;'  and  he  clutched  his  stick,  struck  it  fiercely  against  a  post, 
straightened  himself  up,  and  endeavored  to  feel  young  and  bold  as  he 
had  once  done.  But  be  was  old  now,  and  young  feelings  will  no  more 
come  to  an  old  frame  than  young  hopes  to  an  old  heart.  His  fatigue 
and  fright  had  been  too  much  for  him  ;  and  afler  going  a  short  distance 
he  leaned  against  a  railing,  resting  his  cheek  upon  the  cold  iron.  He 
remained  there  so  long  and  seemed  so  much  exhausted  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  man  who  was  standing  on  the  opposite  corner,  whist- 
ling to  himself,  and  with  a  small  rattan  beating  time  to  his  music  on  a 
pile  of  empty  boxes,  without  seeming  to  know  that  he  did  so.  What- 
ever might  have  been  his  object  in  waiting,  he  gave  it  up,  and  crossing 
to  where  the  witness  was,  he  walked  slowly  past  him  without  speaking, 
but  whistling  as  before.     At  last  he  went  up  to  him  and  said  : 

'You' seem  ill,  my  good  fellow,  or  tired  ;  what  ails  you?' 

'  I  'm  old,'  replied  the  other.  '  Old  age  is  a  sickness  which  has  no 
cure,  young  man ;  no  cure  —  no  cure  !  You  '11  find  it  out  some  day,  if 
you  live  long  enough.' 

'  Perhaps  I  may,'  said  the  stranger,  a  man  whose  powerful  and  well- 
knit  frame  seemed  built  to  bid  defiance  to  tixti^  for  many  years  to  come. 
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'  Perhaps  I  may,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  a  home  in  the  ground  before 
that.     Who  knows  ?  * 

*  Who  knows,  indeed  ! '  muttered  the  other.  And  repeating  these 
words,  he  prepared  to  resume  his  walk,  when  the  stranger  continued : 

'  I  am  going  your  way,  if  that 's  it  t '  He  pointed  with  his  stick  up 
the  street.  '  And  as  you  seem  tired,  if  you  choose  you  may  lean  on  my 
arm  as  far  as  you  go.     I  'm  strong,  and  it  won't  trouble  me.' 

The  old  man  thanked  him,  took  his  arm  without  hesitation,  and 
they  walked  on,  he  talking  of  the  city  as  it  had  been  when  he  was 
young ;  how  it  had  changed ;  how  the  green  fields  with  their  waving 
grass  and  bright  flowers  had  given  place  to  massive  and  gloomy  piles  of 
brick  and  mortar ;  how  the  quiet  shady  lanes  which  he  had  haunted 
when  a  boy  were  now  narrow  streets,  with  tall  houses  frowning  down 
on  them  from  each  side.  How  close  and  pent  up  the  air  seemed  to 
him !  He  wondered  at  it  too ;  for  he  had  been  used  to  the  city  when 
he  was  a  child ;  but  it  was  not  now  what  it  was  then.  He  had  gath- 
ered apples  in  what  was  now  the  very  heart  of  ttiis  great  throbbing 
metropolis;  and  where  they  now  were  was  then  far  out  of  town. 
Things  were  greatly  altered  ;  but  he  had  been  absent  twenty  years,  and 
of  course  he  must  expect  it ;  but  still  it  did  look  very  strange  to  come 
back  and  find  it  so  changed,  and  the  faces  of  all  about  you  changed, 
and  no  one  whom  you  knew;  all  dead,  or  gone  off — very  few  led. 
God  bless  me !  how  full  the  church-yard  must  be !  How  the  dead  must 
crowd  each  other !  Ay,  and  the  living  too ;  how  they  crowd  and 
cluster  together ;  so  close  that  one  cannot  find  even  an  old  friend. 
I  've  been  looking  for  a  man  for  some  days,'  said  he,  breaking  off  in  his 
rambling  conversation  ;    *  perhaps  you  know  him  ?  —  a  Mr.  Crawford  t ' 

'  It 's  a  common  name,'  said  the  other.     '  What  was  his  first  name  ? ' 

*"  I 've  forgotten  —  I've  forgotten.  The  lawyer  knows;  but  he  did 
not  tell  me.     If  I  could  recollect  that,  I  could  find  him  without  trouble.' 

'  It  will  not  be  easy  without  knowing  that,'  said  the  stranger.  '  There 
are  many  of  the  name ;  still  it  can  be  done.  I  am  going  in  here,'  said 
he,  stopping  in  front  of  an  eating-house  and  pointing  in  the  door.  '  I 
have  a  keen  appetite ;  and  late  as  it  is,  have  not  yet  dined.  So  I  '11  bid 
you  good-by.' 

'  I  'm  scarcely  less  hungry  than  you  are,'  replied  the  old  man,  look* 
ing  at  the  house.  It  was  a  tempting  place,  snug  and  old-fashioned. 
There  was  a  flood  of  light  within,  and  through  the  half-opened  door 
came  the  flashing  blaze  of  a  fire.  Every  thing  about  it  had  a  cheerful 
and  comfortable  appearance ;  while  the  street  was  dark  and  cheerless, 
and  though  crowded  with  living  souls,  was  lonely  to  one  to  whom  they 
were  all  strangers.  A  companion  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  him  ;  and  so 
without  much  reflection,  and  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  he  followed  him  in,  and  seating  himself,  cast  an  investi- 
gating eye  toward  a  table  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
covered  with  viands  of  various  descriptions ;  serving  both  as  a  bill  of 
fare  and  as  a  temptation  to  the  appetite.  At  one  end  of  the  apartment, 
on  a  small  stool,  sat  a  red-faced  lady  with  a  large  head  and  a  small  cap 
on  the  top  of  it,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  But  the  wearer  was  of  an 
amplitude  which  spoke  well  for  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  larder. 
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and  fully  atoned  for  any  deficiency  in  the  dimensions  of  her  head-gear. 
On  seeing  the  visiters,  by  a  sudden  motion  of  her  feet  she  caused  her- 
self to  revolve  rapidly  on  the  stool,  and  looking  very  hard  through  a 
small  door,  which  opened  into  a  dark  depository,  she  called :    '  Tim  1 ' 

'  Hallo  1 '  responded  Tim. 

'  Two  gentlemen's  waitin'  to  be  sarved.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Tim  ;  and  he  forthwith  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
boy,  with  an  uncombed  head  and  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up.  Having 
received  the  orders  of  the  two  visiters,  he  with  equal  alacrity  communi- 
cated those  orders  to  his  mistress,  and  she  with  a  celerity  quite  remark- 
able in  a  person  of  her  size,  set  about  fulfilling  them,  so  that  but  a  short 
time  had  elapsed  before  a  dish  of  smoking  meat  was  on  the  table  before 
them,  and  they  both  fell  to;  one  with  the  high  relish  of  youth,  and  the 
other  with  the  keen  appetite  of  long  abstinence. 

'Ha!'  said  the  old  man,  plying  his  knife  and  fork  vigorously,  and 
occasionally  pausing  to  wipe  his  mouth  on  the  end  of  the  table-cloth  ; 
'  once  taste  the  food  and  appetite  comes.  Yet  not  half  an  hour  ago  I 
had  a  fright  which  I  could  well-nigh  have  sworn  would  have  kept  me 
without  one  for  a  month.  Well,  well ;  man  is  a  strange  animal ! ' 
And  as  if  the  arriving  at  this  conclusion  was  a  settlement  of  all  his 
difficulties,  he  thrust  his  fork  into  the  dish  and  ate  with  unabated  vigor 
for  some  time. 

His  companion,  who  had  been  equally  busy,  with  the  difference  that 
he  did  not  speak  at  all,  at  last  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  push- 
ing his  plate  from  him  as  if  he  had  finished,  inquired  what  had 
frightened  him. 

'  Ay,  you  may  well  ask  I  you  may  well  ask ! '  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head  gravely ;  '  for  I  can  scarcely  tell  myself.  When  I 
was  young  like  you,  I  would  not  have  turned  for  a  troop  of  mounted 
horsemen  ;  but  I  am  old  now,  young  man,  and  old  age  is  shadowed  by 
care,  and  fear,  and  suspicion.  When  the  ability  to  resist  danger  leaves 
one,  the  fear  of  it  becomes  stronger.  Timidity  and  decrepitude  come 
together.  And  he*  said  he,  half  speaking  to  himself,  '  is  a  man  one 
does  n't  like  to  be  alone  with ;  and  it 's  a  dark  old  place  that  he  lives 
in  ;  and  he  did  look  strangely  when  I  spoke  to  him  to-night  —  indeed 
he  did !  He  was  so  white,  and  his  hands  shook,  and  his  voice  was 
husky,  and  his  eyes  glassy.  No,  no  I  It  was  n't  aU  fancy ;  and  he 
slunk  off  with  a  slow,  stealthy  step,  like  a  cat  when  she  steals  on  a 
mouse.     No,  no  !  —  it  was  n't  for  nothing  that  I  was  frightened.' 

'I'm  all  in  the  dark,'  said  the  stranger,  who  sat  listening  with  no 
great  appearance  of  interest,  but  still  amused  at  the  earnest  manner  of 
his  companion.  '  Who  was  the  man  that  scared  you  ?  and  what  was  it 
all  about  1    Tell  me  —  come.' 

'  I  told  you  before,'  said  the  other,  *  that  I  was  looking  for  a  Mr. 
Crawford.     Did  n't  I? ' 

The  stranger  nodded. 

'  Well,  it  was  about  him.  I  lived  with  him  many  a  long  year  ago, 
when  he  was  young  —  before  he  was  married.  A  gay  young  fellow  he 
was  too;  ay,  and  1  was  at  his  wedding;  a  runaway  match — his  friends 
never  knew  it.     There  was  only  I  and  Daniel  Ripley ;  poor  fellow  I  but 
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he 's  dead ;  and  the  parson 's  dead,  and  Crawford's  dead,  and  his  wife's 
dead — all  dead  but  nie!  It's  very  strange!  But  I  suppose  my  turn 
will  come  soon.  Well,  they  were  married,  and  shortly  after  I  went 
away,  and  have  been  gone  twenty  long  years.  I  came  back  two  weeks 
ago.  I  went  to  inquire  where  Mr.  Crawford  lived,  for  I  wanted  to  see 
him.  I  found  that  a  man  had  been  looking  for  roe,  and  asking  whether 
I  was  alive  or  dead.  He  said  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's, and  his  name  was  Bolton ;  a  lawyer  —  Reuben  Bolton.' 

'Ha!'  exclaimed  his  listener,  who  had  hitherto  been  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  man's  face,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  garrulity : 
'  ha  !  what  did  you  say  the  lawyer's  name  was  ? ' 

'I  told  you  that  before  —  Reuben  Bolton.  He  knew  where  Mr. 
Crawford  lived ;  so  I  went  to  him  to  ask,  and  he  questioned  me  as  to 
what  I  wanted,  and  about  him,  and  about  his  marriage;  and  then  be 
told  me  he  was  dead,  and  he  believed  had  led  no  children.' 

*  Well,  go  on ! '  said  the  other,  now  listening  with  keen  attention. 
'  He  said  he  had  lefl  nc-  children,  did  he  ?     What  then  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  said  so ;  but  he  said  he  'd  ask,  and  let  me  know.  I  told  him 
I  had  a  longing  to  see  any  one  of  the  old  man's  kin.  I  loved  him,  for 
he  was  kind  to  me  years  ago ;  and  although  I  had  forgotten  his  first 
name,  I  had  not  forgotten  that.  But  names  never  will  stay  in  my  head. 
My  memory  fails,'  said  he,  tapping  his  wrinkled  forehead,  and  shaking 
his  head ;  '  it  shows  I  'm  growing  old.' 

*  Well,  did  you  see  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  went  there ;  and  he  said  Mr.  Crawford  was  dead,  and  had 
lefl  no  children.' 

'  The  liar ! '  muttered  the  stranger,  between  his  teeth.  '  Well, 
go  on.' 

*  He  told  me  thcU,  and 'that  he  never  had  had  any;  but  I  knew  bet- 
ter,' continued  he,  rubbing  his  hands  with  much  apparent  glee.  '  I 
knew  he  had  a  daughter ;  and  I  told  him  so.  And  I  did  n't  believe  the 
rest.  He  seemed  vexed  and  uneasy  at  having  been  misinformed,  and 
said  he  'd  ask  again,  and  wished  me  to  come  to-day.' 

*  Did  you  go  ? '  inquired  the  other. 

*  Yes,  I  did.  It 's  a  very  dreary  place  at  night,  and  I  felt  a  strange 
sinking  of  the  heart  as  I  was  going  up  the  stairs ;  and  I  thought  I 
heard  something  whispering  in  my  ear  to  keep  away.  It  was  very  dis- 
mal ;  and  the  old  house  moaned  and  seemed  like  an  old  ghost,  so  that 
when  I  got  to  his  room  I  was  nearly  frightened  to  death  ;  and  when  he 
stepped  out  and  met  me,  I  thought  the  devil  himself  had  come.  There 
he  stood  twisting  his  fingers ;  his  eyes  on  fire ;  his  lips  quivering  and 
trembling  as  if  he  had  an  ague  fit ;  and  at  last  he  stole  into  the  inner 
room,  and  there  was  something  in  his  eye  so  devilish  that  I  grew  faint- 
hearted, and  hurried  out  without  waiting  for  him  to  come  back.  You  see 
I  'm  old  now,  very  old.  I  would  not  have  done  so  many  years  ago ;  but 
I  am  easily  frightened  now,  and  I  heard  men  quarrelling  and  whispering 
in  the  back  room,  and  a  struggle.  There  might  have  been  a  murder 
doing  there.  I  do  n't  know  —  I  do  n't  know ;  but  there  might  have 
been —  there  might  have  been.     I  've  heard  of  such  things.' 
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'  Is  that  all  7 '  said  the  young  man. 

*  That's  all.     I  was  coming  away  when  I  met  you.' 

'  Well/  said  the  stranger,  '  I  can  help  you  to  what  you  want.  The 
man's  name  was  John  Crawford.  He  is  dead,  and  has  left  a  daughter, 
who  is  now  alive,  and  no  doubt  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  Her  father 
died  a  few  weeks  since,  and  by  his  will  gave  all  his  property  to. this 
Bolton,  and  to  his  daughter  —  nothing.' 

'  I  do  n't  believe  it ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  positively.  *  I  do  n't 
believe  it !     I  '11  go  to  her  and  tell  her  so.' 

'  Well,  you  can  do  as  you  like,'  said  his  companion ;  and  taking  a 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  wrote  a  few  words  upon  it. 

*  There 's  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  number  where  she  lives ; 
and  there,'  said  he,  '  if  you  want  at  any  time  to  make  farther  inquiries 
of  me,  is  my  name  and  address.'  As  he  spoke,  he  added  something  to 
the  bottom  of  the  paper.  '  I  must  leave  you  now,  for  I  have  overstayed 
my  time,  and  am  to  meet  a  man  on  business.' 

*  Thank  you,  my  young  friend,'  said  the  old  man,  taking  his  hand ; 
'  you  've  been  very  kind*  to  me.  The  young  don't  often  think  of  the 
old ;  but  you  have,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  '11  rest  here  awhile,  and 
then  go  on.     God  bless  you  ! ' 

The  young  man  turned  his  frank,  good-humored  face  toward  him, 
and  bidding  him  good  night  with  a  merry  voice  and  a  warm  shake  of 
his  hand,  he  called  the  servant,  paid  bis  reckoning,  and  went  out. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  old  man  drew  a  candle  close  to  him,  put  on  a 
pair  of  old  iron  spectacles,  held  the  paper  to  the  light  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  his  new  friend,  and  read  the  words  :  '  John  Phillips,  No. 
96, Street.' 


CHAPTSR   XXI. 


Late  that  night  Phillips  sat  in  his  own  room,  pondering  over  the 
words  of  the  old  man  whom  he  had  so  oddly  encountered.  The  more 
he  thought  them  over,  the  more  weight  they  seemed  to  have.  Could  it 
be  that  he  knew  more  than  he  had  expressed,  when  he  so  boldly  denied 
his  belief  that  Mr.  Crawford  had  disinherited  his  daughter?  And  was 
it  possible  that  Lucy  was  right,  when  in  her  interview  with  him  she 
had  declared  that  will  to  be  a  forgery  ? 

'  It  must  be  so ! '  exclaimed  he,  starting  from  his  chair,  and  pacing 
the  room ;  *  and  I  have  been  duped  by  that  scoundrel  Higgs.  I  might 
have  known  that  truth  never  came  from  such  a  source  as  that.  Lucy 
was  right.  She  spoke  positively ;  it  was  no  vague  suspicion ;  she  said 
she  knew  it  and  could  prove  it.  The  lawyer  too,  he  trifles  with  the  old 
man  ;  he  lies  to  him,  to  keep  him  from  seeing  Miss  Crawford.  He  was 
afraid  that  they  should  meet — that  was  it!  What  could  have  fright- 
ened that  gray-headed  old  man  to-night?  His  look — what  was  there 
in  that  ? '  He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  walk,  in  deep  thought : 
'  That  might  have  been  fancy.     It  must  have  been  ;  for  he  would  not 

dare  to Well,  well,'  continued  he,  breaking  off  in  his  musing; 

*  I  '11  see  Lucy  to-morrow.  Poor  girl !  she  must  think  me  lukewarm, 
indeed.* 

VOL.  XIX.  60 
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Phillips  was  one  of  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  afternoon  that  he  was  able  to 
leave  the  place  where  he  had  spent  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  toil,  and 
d>e  :t  his  steps  toward  Miss  Crawford's  residence.  His  way  lay  past 
the  office  of  the  Attorney ;  and  as  he  looked  up  at  the  crumbling  walls 
he  could  not  help  cursing  them  in  his  heart,  and  wishing  that  they 
might  some  day  fall  to  the  ground  and  crush  in  their  ruins  the  dark 
schemer  who  had  his  nest  there. 

Just  at  the  hour  that  Phillips  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  where 
Lucy  had  her  home,  a  female  figure  might  have  been  seen  walking 
slowly  along  a  narrow  street  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  This  female 
was  Lucy ;  but  Lucy  sadly  altered  —  feeble  and  wasted ;  her  frame 
worn  down  by  sorrow  and  anxiety.  She  paused  frequently  to  rest,  and 
looked  listlessly  about  her,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  None 
paused  to  notice  her ;  for  there  was  little  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
meanly-dressed  girl  to  attract  attention.  A  loiterer,  as  he  passed,  might 
glance  at  her  frail  figure,  and  at  the  lustrous  eyes,  so  deep  and  dark  that 
It  seemed  as  if  the  very  soul  were  looking  out  of  them,  and  wonder  who 
she  was  and  what  she  did  in  the  streets,  when  she  should  have  been 
where  kind  hands  could  minister  to  her  wants ;  whether  she  would  live 
through  the  winter,  or  whether  the  spring  flowers  would  blossom  on  her 
grave ;  and  his  eye  might  even  sadden  for  a  moment ;  but  that  was  all. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  next  street  the  poor  girl  was  forgotten. 

But  if  they  thought  not  of  her,  she  thought  as  little  of  them.  She 
had  but  one  motive  of  action  now  —  but  one  thought.  And  that  was 
an  intense  burning  desire  to  extricate  her  husband  from  the  influence 
of  Bolton.  The  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  him,  and  that  she  might 
not  be  successful  in  foiling  the  Attorney,  had  made  the  havoc  of  years 
in  her  appearance ;  had  robbed  her  of  her  look  of  youth ;  and  had 
impressed  upon  her  brow  that  expression  of  deep  and  sad  thought 
which  time  alone  should  bring. 

If  she  was  feeble  when  we  last  saw  her,  she  was  far  feebler  now.  Her 
breath  was  short  and  labored ;  her  cheek  pale,  transparent  and  color- 
less, except  a  single  bright  spot  in  it,  brilliant  and  glowing,  as  if  the 
last  rays  of  life  were  lingering  there  before  they  departed  for  ever. 
She  tottered  as  she  walked ;  but  still  there  was  something  soTestless 
and  earnest  about  her  manner,  that  it  seemed  as  if  an  eager,  powerful 
will  were  taxing  her  debilitated  frame  beyond  its  strength.  She  never 
murmured;  but  there  was  something  painful  in  her  sad  smile  as  she 
surveyed  her  own  attenuated  form,  when  she  was  obliged  to  pause  from 
fatigue.  She  felt  that  in  all  else  than  earnest  devotion  of  heart  and 
fixedness  of  purpose,  she  was  not  the  same  that  she  had  been  but  a 
short  time  since,  when  she  spent  the  whole  day  in  search  of  her  hus- 
band. Her  heart  was  very  heavy  now  ;  for  she  had  no  hope  of  his  love 
to  cheer  her  on :  no,  no ;  he  had  crushed  that  I  Her  strength  too  was 
gone ;  but  what  of  that  ?  She  could  move  about,  and  while  she  could 
do  that,  something  might  yet  be  done  for  him.  She  knew  that  at  times 
a  strange  sensation  of  sinking  came  over  her  whole  system ;  but  that 
would  soon  wear  off;  she  knew  it  would,  and  she  had  no  other  ailment. 
She  was  stiU  young ;  her  eye  was  not  heavy,  and  her  cheek  was  very 
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bright.  And  so  she  dreamed  on,  forgetting  herself,  thinking  only  of 
WUkins;  and  in  her  plans  and  schemes  for  his  welfare,  unconscious  of 
the  cloud  that  was  gradually  covering  her  with  its  dark  shadow. 

It  was  a  work  of  time  for  her  to  reach  her  point  of  destination, 
which  was  no  other  than  Bolton's  office ;  for  thither  she  had  resolved 
to  go,  to  see  the  lawyer  himself;  to  use  tears,  entreaties,  arguments, 
and  if  necessary  even  menaces,  to  effect  her  object ;  and  she  thought 
that  she  knew  enough  to  bend  him  to  her  will.  At  all  events,  it  was 
worth  the  trial. 

As  she  went  on,  engrossed  in  her  own  thoughts,  she  did  not  observe 
that  for  some  distance  she  had  been  followed  by  a  man  who  kept  her 
always  in  sight,  loitering  slowly  after  her,  and  retarding  his  own  steps 
to  keep  pace  with  hers ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
house  in  which  the  lawyer's  office  was,  that  he  walked  up  to  her  and 
touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

*  Lucy ! ' 

The  girl  started ;  a  slight  flush  passed  over  her  face,  as  she  looked 
up  and  saw  who  it  was ;  and  a  faint  smile  flickered  about  her  mouth ; 
but  it  went  as  soon  as  it  came. 

'  Ah  I  Jack ! '  said  she,  her  lips  trembling  as  she  spoke,  *  you  see  I 
hav  n't  given  up  yet.  I 'm  going /Aer^ .' '  She  pointed  to  the  dilapi- 
dated building  which  loomed  up  against  the  sky.  '  I  will  see  the 
lawyer  myself;  and  perhaps  when  he  hears  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
knows  that  I  am  his  wife,  and  that  my  heart  is  breaking,  he  will  find 
some  means  of  extricating  George  sooner  than  have  my  death  at  his 
door.  They  say  he  is  a  skilful  lawyer,  and  perhaps  he  will  do  that.  I 
can  but  try,  you  know,'  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile;  '  and  if  I  succeed,  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  be  quite  well,  though  I  am  very  faint  now,  and  a  very 
little  wearies  me.'  As  she  spoke,  she  pressed  her  hand  against  her  side, 
and  her  breath  came  quick  and  fluttering,  like  that  of  a  wounded  bird. 

*  Let  me  go  with  you,  Lucy,'  said  Phillips,  earnestly ;  *  let  me  go 
with  you  to  protect  you  from  insult ;  for  believe  me,  you  will  need  pro- 
tection. DOf  Lucy ;  dear  Lucy,  do!  I  will  not  open  my  lips  unless  he 
treats  you  ill.  You  shall  do  every  thing,  and  say  every  thing.  Only 
let  me  be  with  you ;  and  let  him  see  that  you  have  at  least  one  friend 
left  It  will  obtain  for  you  a  milder  answer  and  a  more  patient  hear- 
ing. I  will  not  say  a  single  word.  I  will  stand  only  as  your  protector. 
Will  you,  Lucy?' 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  '  No,  Jack,  it  cannot  be.  You  know 
why,  already.  You  know  what  suspicions  are  in  George's  mind  respect- 
ing you  and  me ;  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  do  aught  to  give  even 
color  to  them.  No,  Jack,  I  thank  you ;  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  you ;  and  under  other  circumstances  I  would  gladly  accept  your 
ofler.  But  now  I  cannot.  I  must  go  alone ;  and  whatever  is  in  store 
for  me  I  must  meet  —  and  God  give  me  strength  to  do  so  with  a  good 
heart  I  Good  by,  Jack ;  I  'm  wasting  time.  God  bless  you ! '  She 
made  a  slight  motion  of  her  hand,  as  if  bidding  him  farewell,  and 
attempted  to  smile  ;  but  her  lips  trembled,  and  the  tears  gushed  in  her 
eyes  as  she  lefl  him. 

Bolton  was  sitting  at  a  table,  engaged  in  examining  a  bundle  of 
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papers,  when  the  door  opened  and  Lucy  entered.  He  had  never  seen 
her,  except  on  the  night  at  Mr.  Crawford's,  and  did  not  now  recognize 
her.  Observing  only  a  meanly-dressed  female,  he  might  have  made 
some  uncourteous  answer  to  her  question  whether  he  was  at  leisure, 
for  the  poor  were  not  welcome  visiters  at  his  door ;  but  he  observed  that 
she  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  so  he  told  her  to  take  a  se^t. 

Lucy  merely  bowed,  and  although  she  grew  deadly  pale,  she  remained 
standing.  Bolton  paused,  and  looked  at  her  as  if  to  inquire  what  she 
wanted. 

'  My  name  is  Wilkins,'  she  said,  with  some  effort ;  '  Mrs.  George 
Wilkins.' 

Bolton's  face  became  a  shade  whiter,  and  it  might  have  been  that  his 
eye  grew  a  little  troubled ;  but  his  manner  was  calm. 

'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  husband.  I  am  happy  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Wilkins  also.' 

He  said  nothing  more ;  being  resolved  not  to  aid  her,  in  any  commu- 
nication that  she  might  have  to  make. 

'  I  presume,'  said  Lucy,  afler  a  pause, '  that  you  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  me  before  ? ' 

Bolton  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  ran  over  in  his  mind  a  long  list 
of  those  whom  he  had  ruined  and  beggared.  Her  husband  was  one  of 
them ;  but  Lucy  he  had  never  seen ;  and  he  shook  his  head  as  he  said : 
*  I  do  not.* 

'  And  yet  you  have  seen  me,'  said  Lucy,  quietly. 

Again  the  lawyer  fixed  his  eye  on  that  wasted  face,  and  dreamed  over 
the  past.  It  well  might  have  belonged  to  one  of  his  victims ;  but  he 
could  not  remember  it ;  and  he  asked  where  it  was. 

'  At  Miss  Crawford's,'  said  Lucy,  firmly.  '  You  may  recollect  the 
evening  you  first  brought  a  will  there/ 

Bolton  looked  suspiciously  at  her ;  but  whatever  emotion  he  might 
have  experienced,  he  evinced  none,  and  said  nothing. 

'  A  will,'  continued  she,  '  which  gave  you  all  Miss  Crawford's  prop- 
erty, and  left  her  nothing.' 

*  I  remember  its  contents/  said  the  lawyer,  quickly.     *  Well  ?  * 

*  Who  made  that  will?'  demanded  Lucy. 

Bolton  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  asked :  '  What 's  this  will  to 
you  T ' 

'  Much ! '  replied  Lucy,  '  much !  I  wish  to  God  that  it  was  not ! 
Will  you  answer  my  question  1 ' 

'  My  good  woman,'*  said  Bolton,  coldly,  '  my  friendship  for  your 
husband  would  lead  me  to  treat  you  with  all  due  respect.  But  as  this 
is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  you,  I  must  decline  speaking  on  the 
subject.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  my  own  private  affairs  the 
subject  of  conversation  with  strangers,  especially  strange  women.' 

Lucy's  heart  beat  violently,  and  she  grasped  the  top  of  a  chair  to 
support  herself,  as  she  said  : 

'  I  came  here  to  perform  a  duty ;  and  perform  it  I  will,  if  I  die ! ' 

The  paleness  which  overspread  her  face  seemed  reflected  in  that  of 
the  lawyer,  as  he  sat  watching  every  word. 

*  That  will  was  signed  by  Mr.  John  Crawford/  said  Lucy,  in  a  clear. 
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distinct  voice ;  '  and  it  was  witnessed  by  my  husband  and  one  William 
Higgs.     Is  not  that  what  you  say  ? ' 

The  Attorney  made  no  reply. 

'Be  it  so ! '  said  Lucy ;  '  whether  you  speak  or  are  silent,  the  facts 
are  the  same.  That  will  is  a  forged  one.  I  know  it  to  be  so.  I  can 
prove  it ;  and  I  came  here  to  tell  you  so,  before  you  or  my  husband 
were  gone  too  far  for  your  own  safety.' 

*  Words !  words  1  —  idle  words ! '  said  the  Attorney.  *  What  wild 
phantasies  women  toiU  get  in  their  heads !  Miss  Crawford,  without  the 
slightest  reason,  calls  this  will  a  forgery,  and  sends  you  to  echo  her 
cry  ;  as  if  a  woman's  din  could  frighten  me,  or  a  repetition  of  the  cry 
of  '  forgery '  could  prove  an  authentic  instrument  a  counterfeit  1  If  this 
b  all  you  have  to  say,  you  may  save  your  time  and  breath.' 

'  And  is  it  so  ? '  said  Lucy,  earnestly.  '  You  toill  go  on  in  this  crimi- 
nal transaction !  You  have  already  involved  my  husband  in  ruin,  and 
will  sink  him  yet  deeper.  Will  nothing  induce  you  to  spare  him  ?  Oh ! 
think  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  now  is — a  poor,  wretched,  broken- 
down  man;  and  do  not  make  him  worse.  Do  not  make  him  one 
who  cannot  look  his  fellow-men  in  the  face.  You  have  blighted  him 
already.  For  God's  sake  leave  him  a  quiet  conscience  !  I  will  be  as 
secret  as  the  grave.  I  '11  never  breathe  what  I  know  to  a  human  being ; 
and  I  will  bless  you  and  pray  for  you  ;  you,  who  have  been  a  curse  to 
him  and  me ;  if  you  will  but  let  him  escape  this  last  and  greatest  sin 
of  all!' 

'  So  you  've  come  to  entreaties  at  last,'  said  Bolton,  with  a  sneer  :  '  I 
expected  it.  But  you  waste  breath,'  continued  he,  sternly.  *  That  will 
shall  be  proved ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  tell  you  that  it  is  authentic' 

'  And  /  tell  yoti,'  exclaimed  Lucy,  in  a  clear  loud  tone,  '  it  is  not.  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  forged,  and  besys  its  falsity  on  its  very  face.' 

She  leaned  forward  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  lawyer.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  sat  as  if  frozen ;  not  a  muscle  moved.  His  face 
became  ghastly  and  livid  ;  his  eyes  opened  and  glared  wildly  from  their 
sockets,  and  his  hand  rested  listlessly  on  the  table,  but  it  did  not  stir. 

Lucy  was  frightened  and  ran  to  the  door  to  call  for  help.  This 
brought  the  Attorney  to  himself.    Starting  to  his  feet  he  caught  her  arm. 

'  Come  back ! "  said  he,  sternly  ;  '  come  back !  I  say.  You  shall  not 
leave  this  room  till  I  have  heard  more.  Is  what  you  have  told  me 
true  ? '  demanded  he,  fiercely ;  '  true,  by  the  God  of  heaven  1 ' 

'  It  is.' 

'  And  who  can  prove  it  T ' 

*  There  are  fifty  at  least,'  said  Lucy.     *  Will  you  go  on  now  ?  * 

'  I  must !  Do  you  hear  that,  woman  ?  I  must  !  Hell  is  before  me 
and  hell  is  behind  me !  Fifty  can  prove  it ;  but  it  may  never  reach 
their  ears.     You  alone  are  ready  to  do  so;  and  you — you  dare  not!* 

*  Indeed,  for  my  husband's  sake,  I  dare  do  any  thing.' 

'  For  his  sake,  for  his  sake,  you  dare  not ! '  exclaimed  Bolton  ;  '  for 
by  G  —  d !  you  '11  condemn  him  if  you  do!  He  is  an  accomplice  in  the 
fraud,  and  will  go  to  the  state's-prison  for  ten  years.  That 's  screening 
him  with  a  vengeance  !  —  screening  Am,  who  at  this  very  moment  is 
contriving  the  shortest  mode  of  getting  you  out  of  his  way,  except  by 
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cutting  your  throat.  Ha !  ha  1  it  makes  me  laugh ! '  and  the  Attorney 
laughed  so  wildly  that  it  made  the  poor  girl  shudder.  But  there  was 
something  in  his  last  words  that  startled  her  more  than  all  else ;  and 
she  waited  till  he  was  more  composed,  and  then  asked  his  meaning. 

'  Simply  this/  replied  Bolton,  with  a  sneer :  *  I  have  received 
instructions  from  your  husband  to  commence  proceedings  against  you 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  obtain  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  adnl*- 
tery  on  your  part  with  one  John  Phillips.' 

Lucy  shrank  as  if  blighted.  Her  fingers  worked  convulsively,  and 
she  closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  painful  light,  and  then  she 
asked  in  a  whisper : 

'  Is  this  true  ? ' 

'  True  as  you  live,'  replied  Bolton,  coldly. 

*  And  will  you  swear  to  it  T ' 

*  I  will,'  replied  Bolton.     *  Do  yon  wish  farther  proof? ' 

*  No,  no !  I  've  heard  enough.'  The  neit  moment  the  lawyer  was 
alone. 

She  stole  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs,  like  a  cowed  and 
guilty  thing.  Jack  Phillips  met  her  at  the  door  and  spoke  to  her ;  but 
she  did  not  notice  him.  Her  face  was  like  the  face  of  one  without 
life,  and  her  step  was  irregular  and  .unsteady;  and  it  seemed  every 
moment  that  she  would  fall.  He  joined  her,  and  walked  at  her  side ; 
and  she  did  not  forbid  him,  nor  did  she  seem  to  be  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence. He  spoke  to  her ;  but  she  made  no  answer.  Once  or  twice  she 
paused  to  gain  breath,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  there  was 
so  much  a£ony  there,  that  he  dared  not  inquire  farther ;  but  he  drew 
her  arm  in  nis,  and  in  silence  accompanied  her  until  they  came  to  Hiss 
Crawford's  house.    Here  he  stopped. 

*  One  word,  Lucy,'  said  he ;  '  you  Jnow  I  would  do  any  thing  for 
you,  and  I  feel  as  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare  as  if  you  were  my 
own  sister  —  indeed  I  do.  Tell  me  what  success  you  had  with  the 
lawyer.    Is  there  any  hope  ? ' 

'  Only  in  heaven !  —  only  in  heaven ! '  exclaimed  she  wildly ;  and 
without  saying  any  thing  farther,  she  left  him  and  entered  the  house. 


SONNET. 

Voice  of  the  world  !  which  speakest  solenmly 
From  meadows  and  from  yaJes ;  from  heibf  and  flowen ; 
From  pathless  forests,  Nature's  primal  bowers ', 

From  out  the  bosom  of  the  rollingr  sea, 

Imaged  eternal ;  from  the  giant  breast 

Of  the  sky-^zing  mountain,  and  the  womb 
Of  red  volcanoes !    Thou  dost  speak  the  doom 

Of  Nature,  and  of  Man  —  the  idle  guest 

Of  this  quick-passing  globe !    Thy  thrilling  tone 
Is  heard  unto  the  stars,  and  rings  along 

The  distant  pathway  of  bright  worlds  unknown. 
And  dieth  in  the  heavens  to  a  song : 

Time  was  and  is;  but  yet  shall  find  nis  doom, 

The  last,  eternal  conquered,  in  a  tomb ! 
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TIME. 
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O,  Time  it  a  grave  old  man ! 
His  form  is  bent  with  the  weight  of  years, 
Tears  that  are  laden  with  human  fears, 

For  ah  !  do  not  all  dread  Time? 
The  locks  on  his  brow  are  thin  and  gray, 
While  his  sharp,  shrill  voice  doth  seem  to  say : 
*  A  solemn  old  man  is  Time  ! ' 


XI. 


O,  Time  is  a  gay  old  man  ! 
He  has  his  ivied  marble  halls, 
Where  the  lizard  sports,  and  owlet  calls 

Through  the  night,  a  weary  time ! 
A  powerful  lord,  of  wide  domains. 
Where  ivies  creep ;  and  the  mildew  stains  — 

How  they  work  for  gay  old  Time ! 


III. 


Ah,  Time  is  a  fierce  old  man  { 
He  breathes,  and  lo  !  on  the  fairy  brow 
The  white  dews  of  Eld  are  sprinkled  now. 

And  he  laughs,  doth  fierce  old  Time  ! 
The  light  hath  passed  finom  the  brilliant  eye. 
Mourners  are  tramping  steadily  by  : 

List !  't  is  tl)(^arch  of  old  Time  ! 


!▼. 


Time  is  a  lonely  old  man  : 
Nor  kindred,  friend,  nor  lover  hath  he, 
But  like  a  rock  in  a  dreary  sea, 

Alone,  aU  alone  is  Time  ! 
Wherever  he  lists  he  builds  a  home. 
And  there  the  lone  wind  is  sure  to  come. 

And  sing,  and  sing  to  old  Time  ! 

Time  is  a  wrathful  old  man  ! 
He  treads  down  the  graves  and  levels  the  tombs. 
And  loves,  when  the  deadly  night-shade  blooms. 

To  garland  his  brow,  old  lime  ! 
He  loves  the  shriek  at  the  charnel  gate, 
And  stalks  'mong  the  dead,  with  step  elate. 

As  who  should  say,  *  1  am  Time  ! ' 

O,  Time  is  a  kind  old  man : 
He  speaks  of  peace  to  the  weary  breast. 
And  folds  the  broken-hearted  to  rest : 

A  healing  spirit  hath  Time. 
He  whispers  :  '  Come  to  the  quiet  grave, 
Smoothly  thy  bark  shall  sail  on  the  wave. 

The  kindliest  wave  of  Time ! ' 
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Bkcono  Notice  of  *  A  Coursk  or  Lecturxs  on  tbk  Doctrires  or  the  New- 
Jerusalem  Church,  as  Revealed  in  the  Theolo^cal  Writing  of  Emahuel  Swe- 
DENBORo.'  By  B.  F.  BARRExtTaator  of  the  Firat  Society  of  the  New-Jeruaalem 
Church  in  New-Tork.  In  one  volume,  pp  443.  New- York :  John  Allbv» 
at  the  Office  of  the  Knickerbocker:    Samuel  Colmar,  14  John-Street. 

We  promised  in  our  last  number  to  present  in  a  subsequent  issue  a  brief  exposi- 
tion  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  doctrines  of  the  *  New-Jerusalem  Church,' 
held  by  the  followers  of  Ehahvel  Swedenborg.  They  are  mainly  as  follow: 
God  the  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  earth  is  essential  love  and  essential 
wisdom — essential  good  and  essential  truth.  He  is  one,  both  in  essence  and  in 
person,  in  whom  nevertheless  is  a  divine  trinity,  consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  like  soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man.  The  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  God  who  came  down  from  heaven  as  Divine  Truth,  and  took  upon 
him  human  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  powers  of  hell,  of  restoring  the 
spiritual  world  to  order,  of  preparing  the  ilhy^for  a  New  Church  upon  earth,  to  be 
founded  on  the  new  commandment  of  charity.  Thus  it  was  that  the  great  work  of 
redemption  was  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  thus  the  Saviour,  by  enduring  sufiering 
and  temptation,  glorified  his  humanity,  by  uniting  it  with  his  essential  divinity. 
Thereby  he  established  an  eternal  medium  of  accommodation  to,  and  conjunction 
with,  his  fallen  creatures.  Those  who,  possessing  the  divine  revelation,  believe  in 
Him  with  the  understanding  from  the  heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be  saved ; 
and  those  without  the  church,  who  live  in  conformity  with  the  best  light  they 
enjoy,  will  alio  be  saved,  being  equally  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  redemption. 

The  sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  Grod,  is  the  very  Diviife  Truth,  and  contains 
beside  the  literal  sense  a  celestial  and  spiritual  one,  wherein  is  Divine  Truth  in  its 
fulness,  sanctity  and  power ;  so  that  it  is  accommodated  to  the  apprehension  both 
of  angels  and  men.  The  spiritual  and  natural  senses  of  the  Word  are  united  by 
correspondences  which  make  one,  as  the  soul  and  body.  The  science  of  corres- 
pondences between  natural  and  spiritual  things  was  in  some  degree  known  to  many 
of  the  most  ancient  nations,  particularly  to  the  Egyptians,  whose  hieroglyphics  are 
based  upon  and  can  be  explained  by  it  It  was  lost  to  the  world  however  for  many 
thousand  years,  when  it  was  revealed,  as  is  alleged,  by  the  Lord  to  Swedenborg, 
as  a  key  to  unlock  the  sacred  treasures  of  love  and  wisdom  contained  in  the  Word. 
The  earth  is  eternal,  and  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  appear  to  predict  itj 
destruction  are  misunderstood.  They  merely  foretell  the  end  of  the  church,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Lord  at  His  first  advent;  which  end,  in  consequence  of  evils  of  life 
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and  errors  of  doctrine,  was  accomplished  daring  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
immorality  and  infidelity  were  at  their  height  in  Christendom ;  when  Hdm>,  Gib- 
Bov,  Shaftksburt,  Bolinobroke,  Voltairs,  Roussbau,  D'Albmbxrt,  and 
MiRABEAu  were  the  intellectual,  and  Walpole,  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  Frbosrick 
the  Great,  and  Catharine  the  Second,  the  political  ^mlers  of  the  age.  The 
reviTal  and  extension  of  religion  vnthin  the  last  fifty  years  are  caused  by  the  descent 
of  the  *•  New  Jerusalem,'  and  the  unacknowledged  influence  of  the  New  Church 
doctrines.  The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  a  coming  in  person  as  at  first,  but 
is  merely  the  new  revelation  or  dispensation  of  His  divine  truth  communicated  to 
the  world  through  Swedeitboro.  The  New  Jerusalem  is  not  a  city,  but  a  ekurch 
from  heaven.  The  last  judgment  occurred  in  1757  in  the  spiritual  world  :  the  sub- 
jects of  it  were  the  spirits  who  had  been  accumulating  there  since  the  first  advent. 
Hence  there  will  be  no  general  resurrection,  but  at  death  man's  spiritual  body  is 
separated  for  ever  from  the  natural,  and  finds  itself  in  the  world  of  spirits,  an  inter- 
mediate state  between  heaven  and  hell.  In  that  world  man's  true  character  is 
speedily  developed  to  himself  and  others ;  and  if  it  be  evil,  he  joins  the  evil  spirits, 
whose  association  constitutes  hell;  if  it  be  good,  he  joins  good  spirits,  whose  asso- 
ciation constitutes  heaven.  God  however,  who  is  Love  itself,  does  not  condemn  or 
punish  the  wicked,  nor  does  he,  strictly  speaking,  reward  the  good.  Misery  and 
happiness  in  the  other  world  are  but  the  natural  and  necessary  conseqoejMies  of  the 
society  we  have  chosen  to  prepare  ourselves  for  in  this  life.  He  who  is  good 
merely  from  the  expectation  of  being  rewarded  by  the  joys  of  heaven  will  find 
himself  wofully  mistaken. 

All  evils,  whether  of  affection,  of  thought,  or  of  life,  ought  to  be  shunned  as 
sins  against  God,  because  they  proceed  from  infernal  spirits,  who  in  the  aggregate 
are  called  the  Devil^  and  who  destroy  in  man  the  capacity  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
heaven  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  good  affections,  good  thoughts  and  good  actions 
ought  to  be  cherished  and  performed  because  they  are  of  God  and  from  God  ;  and 
every  act  of  love  and  charity  should  A^done  by  man  as  of  himself,  but  under  the 
acknowledgment  and  belief  that  it  is  really  from  the  Lord.  Charity,  faith,  and 
good  works  are  unitedly  necessary  for  man's  salvation ;  since  charity  without  faith 
is  not  spiritual  but  natural,  and  faith  without  charity  is  not  living  but  dead ;  and 
both  charity  and  faith,  without  good  works,  are  merely ^rishable  things,  because 
they  are  without  use  or  fixedness ;  nevertheless  charity,  faith  and  good  works  are 
not  of  man  but  of  the  Lord.  Man,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  is  kept  in  a 
spiritual  equilibrium  between  heaven  and  hell;  enjoying  free-will  in  spiritual 
things,  and  possessing  the  capacity  either  of  turning  himself  to  the  Lord  and  His 
kingdom,  or  of  separating  himself  from  both,  and  joining  the  powers  of  darkness ; 
and  by  virtue  of  this  faculty,  man  ought  to  do  the  work  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  since  by  the  remission  of  sins  is  meant  their  removal  from  man 
by  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  cannot  remove  sins  unless  man  explores  them  in  his 
own  heart,  and  by  actual  repentance  makes  them  hateful  to  himself.  He  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless  he  be  regenerated  or  created  anew ;  and 
he  is  regenerated  by  the  Lord,  so  far  as  he  does  the  work  of  repentance,  receives 
the  truths  of  faith,  and  conjoins  Uicm  with  charity  and  a  good  life.  Every  event 
or  occurrence  in  human  life,  whether  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  is  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Divine  Providence ;  and  nothing  does  or  can  befall 
man  either  in  his  collective  or  individual  capacity  which  is  not  (in  the  most  minute 
as  well  as  in  the  most  important  circumstances  attending  it)  made  to  contribute  to 
his  final  benefit  and  advantage. 
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Such  sue  Mine  of  the  main  leatores  in  the  doethnes  held  bj  the  *  New-Jenmlem 
Church.'  From  the  illumination  in  1743  of  ita  illuatrioiu  founder  until  his  death 
at  London  in  1772,  he  remained  in  quiet  obacurity,  occupied  aolely  in  writing  and 
pnbliahing  hit  numerous  and  voluminous  theological  works.  He  never  attempted 
personally  to  make  proselytes,  but  his  works  were  read  and  his  doctrines  received 
to  some  extent  throughout  Europe,  and  in  this  country.  We  are  indebted  to  a 
friend  for  the  following  lines  written  by  Philip  Frxnxau  more  than  seventy  yean 
ago,  on  reading  Swxderboro's  *  Universal  Theology.'  In  opening,  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  work  as  developing  a  *  noble  system  to  reform  mankind,'  although 
■kepttcs  had  denied  and  others  perverted  and  derided  its  great  truths : 


Nought  cIm  on  earth  that  full  resemblance  bean. 
No  sun  that  lirhta  ui  through  our  circling  year*. 
No  atara  that  through  yon  heavenly  mansiooa  atray. 
No  moon  that  glada  ua  with  her  evening  ray, 
No  aeaa  that  o'er  their  ckxMny  manaioiit  flow. 
No  forma  beyond  ua  ana  no  ahapea  below. 

Then  alicht,  ah !  alight  not  thia  inttroetire  ptfe. 
For  the  n>w  follira  of  a  thouehtlvti  age  } 

Ua»^    S^^    Sk^h    Sv»«*l«     %%m»    D^ttatf«*«»«    m%A    A«mPA 


*  Here,  tratha  divine  in  heavenly  viiiona  grow 
From  the  vaMt  influx  on  our  word  below  ; 
Here,  like  the  blaze  of  our  material  aun, 
Enlichtened  reaaon  provea  that  God  ia  orb. 
Am  CMt,  concentred  m  irielf,  a  aphere 
Illumes  all  nature  with  iti  radiance  here  ; 
Bida  tow'rd  itaelf  all  trees  and  plants  aspire, 
Awakes  the  winds,  impels  the  seeds  of  fire, 
And,  atill  sulMervientto  th'  Almighty  plan, 

Warms  into  life  the  changeful  race  of  man  ;  Here  to  the  truth  by  Reason^a  aid  aspire, 

8o,  like  that  aun,  in  heaven*!  bright  realma  we  trace    Here  the  gay  visiona  of  the  blest  admire  ; 
One  power  of  lovk,  that  fill*  unbounded  space ;       Behold  that  heaven,  in  these  nefflcrted  lines. 
Existing  a  I  ways  by  no  borrowed  aid,  '  In  whose  vast  space  perpetual  day-light  shines ; 

Before  all  worlds,  eternal,  and  not  made  ;  Whore  stieama  of  joy  through  plains  of  pleaauie 

To  that  indebted,  stars  and  comets  burn,  run, 

Owe  their  first  movement  and  to  that  return  :        I  And  night  ia  baniahed  fVom  ao  bright  a  aun. 
Piime  source  of  wisdom  !  all  contriving  mind  !        Where  parted  soult  with  kindred  spirits  meet, 
Firit  aprinf  of  reason  that  this  globe  designed,         Rapt  to  the  bloom  of  beauty,  all  complete ; 
Parent  of  Oaoxa !  whoso  unwearied  hand  In  that  celestial,  vast,  unbounded  sphere, 

Upholds  the  fabric  that  his  wisdom  planned,  I  Nought  there  exists  but  has  its  imose  here ! 

And  its  due  course  assigned  to  every  aphere,  '  All  uiere  is  mird  !  that  intellectual  flame, 

Revolvei  the  aeasona  and  sustains  the  year ;  >  From  whose  vast  depth  Platonic  visions  came, 

Pure  light  of  Truth  !  where'er  thy  ra^s  combine    In  which  creation,  ended  and  began. 
Thou  art  the  substance  of  the  power  divine !         <  Flows  to  this  abject  work!,  and  beams  oo  maa  1  * 


The  state  of  the  *  New- Jerusalem  Church  '  in  this  country  we  should  judge  to  be 
very  flouriBhing.  Only  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  society  for 
the  dissemination  of  Swedenborg's  writfh^s  was  organized  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  then  received  his  doctrines  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
an  hundred.  Upward  of  four  thousand  believers  are  now  counted,  who  support 
three  magazines  for  the  dissemination  of  their  religious  views,  thirty-eight  licensed 
ministers,  and  several  dejft)8itarie8  in  the  Atlantic  and  inland  cities  for  the  sale  of 
their  books  and  periodicals.  The  Lectures  under  notice  are  receiving  a  wide  and 
general  sale ;  a  practical  proof  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
•  New- Jerusalem  Church.* 


Ahasuervs:  a  Pokh.    By  a  Virgihian.    New- York  :   Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  production  of  a  good  poem  is  perhaps  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be 
given  of  the  possession  of  genius.  There  is  nothing  that  combines  so  essentially 
profound  thought  with  discursive  fimcy,  and  high-toned  sentiment  with  wild  pas- 
sion }  nothing  indeed  that  affords  such  free  scope  for  the  whole  soul  of  man  as 
poetry.  If  the  heart  be  swelling  with  tender  emotions,  the  fancy  glowing  with 
splendid  images,  or  the  mind  teeming  with  lofly  thought,  how  naturally  is  the  rich 
oblation  poured  forth  upon  the  altar  of  genius  through  the  medium  of  verse!  How 
naturally  does  the  young  enthusiast  of  nature  come  glowing  from  the  sight  of  the 
beauties  of  the  external  world ;  from  the  life-giving  breeze,  from  the  redolent  air; 
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from  the  green  earth  with  its  many-colored  flowera,  and  from  the  brae  sky  with  ita 

fleecy  and  roee-tinted  clouds;  and  breathe  forth  in  poetry,  perhaps  rudely  and 

imskilfully  constructed,  the  new  and  delightful  thoughts  and  emotions  that  wiU 

have  expression,  and  wiU  imprint  themselves  Momewhere^  as  freely  and  as  vividly  as 

the  bright  conceptions  of  the  punter  rush  out  upon  the  canvass.    We  may  say  with 

Akem  SIDE : 

<  From  HMven  descends 
The  flame  of  geniua  to  the  haman  breast, 
And  love  and  beeaty  and  poetic  joy, 
And  inspuatioD.* 

• 

Yet  it  is  the  beautiful  things  of  earth,  and  the  sympathies  which  they  excite,  that 
feed  this  sacred  flame,  and  nourish  it  in  our  heart  of  hearts.  It  is  when  these  emo- 
tions are  fresh ;  when  the  *gaze  of  young  astonishment'  is  cast  upon  all  things 
with  its  earliest  intensity ;  that  enthusiastic  minds  express  themselves  in  efiusions 
which  the  severe  critic  may  not  find  faultless,  but  toward  which  we  are  always 
inclined  on  that  very  account  to  be  indulgent.  We  love  the  natural  spring  gush- 
ing out  pure  and  bright  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  far  better  than  the  artificial 
well,  though  constructed  with  vast  labor  and  built  with  consummate  care  and  skill. 

We  have  before  us  the  poem  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  writer,  who  has  writ- 
ten from  promptings  such  as  we  have  attempted  briefly  to  describe,  The  author  of 
'Ahasuerus'  comes  before  the  public  not  only  under  the  disadvantage  above 
alluded  to,  but,  as  he  is  understood  to  be  connected  with  a  distinguished  political 
personage,  he  is  subjected  to  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  judged  by  political 
bias,  without  reference  to  real  merit.  We  shall  endeavor  to  sustain  the  impartiality 
we  feel,  by  evidence  from  the  work  itself. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  Wandering  Jew^  who,  under  the  mysterious  man- 
date of  our  Saviour,  *  Tarry  till  I  come,'  is  supposed  to  be  still  dragging  out  a  fearful 
and  wretched  existence,  and  is  carried  in  the  poem  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  aU 
things.  The  subject  is  one  of  thought  and  not  of  action ;  it  is  perhaps  on  this 
account  less  interesting  but  more  profinfid ;  and  tasks  more  severely  the  genius  of 
the  writer  who  attempts  to  handle  it.  The  mission  of  our  Saviour  is  first  mentioned, 
and  in  the  following  extract,  his  gentle  office  is  certainly  happily  described : 


*  Snch  was  the  office,  soch  the  mission  pare 
Of  Him  who  died  for  man.  by  man  reviled : 
And  tike  a  happy  stream  tnat  gently  flows 
With  breezy  current  through  some  arid  plain, 
A  comfort  and  a  glory  to  those  shores 
Where  flowers  of  loveliest  dyes  may  sweetly 

bloom. 
And  lavo  their  pure  brows  in  its  cooling  tide ; 
Where  the  tall  tree  in  healthy  grace  may  rise, 
Fed  by  the  gushing  waters  of  the  stream  ; 
Where  birds  may  build  and  pass  their  happy 

tivei, 
And  rear  their  young,  and  teach  them  how  to  fly 
In  the  blue  air  that  God  has  made  for  all ; 
And  teach  them  how  to  sing  at  morn  and  eve. 


Delieions  thrice  from  their  uistinctive  breasts, 
The  praise  and  glory  of  Eternal  Power ; 
Yea,  like  the  south  wind,  like  the  summer's  sun. 
Filling  the  land  with  song  and  odors  sweet; 
Like  a  white  fleecy  cloud  in  azure  skies, 
Whose  innocence  mvites  a  smile  fVom  heaven, 
Bright  link  of  joy  between  this  rosy  earth 
And  happy  spheres  above,  where  angels  live : 
Like  evening's  twilight  star,  whose  pearly  <mii 
Booms  fixed  in  fieldi  of  liever>fading  bliss, 
Whose  melting  light  sinks  through  the  enrap- 
tured soul, 
And  fills  the  mind  with  viiions  from  on  high, 
Where  I«ove  supreme  reigns  o'er  eternal  hfe : 
Such  to  the  man  of  faith  the  Baviour  seemed, 


When  sunbeams  kindle  or  when  twilight  weeps,     And  where  he  walked  the  earth  itself  rejoiced.' 

The  Saviour  is  crucified ;  the  envious  Jew  gloats  over  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb 
of  God: 


*  Behold  that  Jew  in  sacerdotal  robes : 
Dark  curses  dye  hii  livid  lips  with  rage. 
How  bold  his  daring  eye  !     His  granite  front 
Looks  like  a  mount  o'er  which  a  storm-cloud* 

lowers. 
Hit  brawinr  arms  might  lift  the  city's  gates  : 
His  firm,  full  lips  speak  of  audacious  thoughts  ; 
Audacious  thoughts  that  owned  no  moral  sense. 
That  sought  the  eternal  secrets  of  the  world. 


And  finding  nanght  bat  dust  and  ashes  there 
(For  fruit  nor  flower  the  eye  of  sin  can  see,) 
He  in  his  heart  the  chain  that  bound  him  cursed, 
Cursed  in  his  heart  his  impotence  of  will, 
Cursed  in  his  heart  the  virtues  of  his  race. 
Cursed  in  his  heart  the  God  who  gave  him  life, 
Cursed  in  his  heart  the  very  life  he  owned. 
And  mid  the  poisons  of  his  venom  soal 
Nursed  thoughts  of  hate  and  malice  to  mankind.' 
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The  Saviour  dies ;  the  dome  of  the  Temple  is  rent  in  twain,  and  man  ia  in 

deapair : 

*  Each  imoto  hi*  fellow  with  a  maniac  haod. 
Or,  barinc  to  the  ttoel  their  raging  breasts, 
Qneocliea  fear  and  madneaa  bmi  in  their  own  blood.' 

The  shadow  of  the  dark  deed  passes  off  from  the  earth,  and  all  is  again  bright 
and  beautiful.  Man,  illuminated  by  light  from  Heaven,  acquires  new  dignity  and 
loftier  powers:  and  his  improved  condition  is  described  in  a  beautiful  rhapsody, 
from  which  we  have  room  but  for  the  following  extract : 


*  All  that  we  aee  in  ocean,  earth,  or  air, 
Our  being,  life,  onr  upric ht  form,  and  step 
That  prottdlj  ipumi  the  dust  the  terpent  breathet; 
The  eye,  that  viewt  the  beauties  of  the  earth, 
Then  wanderi  up  to  heaven,  and  gazeii  there 
Till  moon,  and  ■ana,  and  atan,  and  angeb 

bright 
Become  our  fellows  in  the  realmi  of  thought, 
And  mortal  taint  ia  loit,  and  wo  are  godi : 


The  cheek,  whose  flood  or  ebbing  tide  proclaima 
The  proud  heart's  triumph  or  its  crushing  woea  ; 
The  brow,  the  ivory  throne  of  thought,  whose 

light. 
More  oaszling  than  the  day,  strikes  Falsehood 

blind. 
Whose  fVown  is  blacker  than  night*s  starless  void : 
Those  are  our  birthright  and  our  empire  wide. 
O'er  which  we  wave  oar  aeeptre  aa  a  king.' 


The  out-cast  partakes  not  of  this  elevation — knows  nothing  of  these  joys ;  but 
lives  on,  till  the  earth  has  outlived  them  itself,  till 


*  CrestlesB  and  surgeless  the  nntravelled  seas, 
No  longer  moved  oy  tide  or  lifting  breeae, 
Slept  dark  and  stagnant  on  their  unwashed 

sands. 
The  thick  and  inky  element  atood  atill, 


No  more  to  sing  in  triumph  to  the  gale. 
No  more  to  bear  swift  o'er  its  briny  foam 
The  white-winged  bird,  the  eagle  of  the  aea  j 
In  the  wide  basin  of  the  unfathomed  deep 
Waveless  and  black  the  bitter  waters  rest.* 


He,  the  accursed  Wanderer,  the  last  form  in  which  nature  has  life  or  motion, 
drags  his  withered  and  weary  frame  to 

*  A  huge  rock  that  reared  its  hoanr  crest. 
Close  by  the  ebblest  margin  of  tne  sea,' 

and  looking  out  upon  the  fearful  void  around  him,  his  memory  recurs  to  the  still 
more  fearful  moral  desolation  of  the  past,  the  result  of  his  blasphemy  at  the  cruci- 
fizion.  This  part  of  the  poem  is  very  spirited  and  vigorous,  and  evinces  poetical 
powers  of  a  high  order.  We  cannot  do  it  justice  without  extracting  more  than  we 
have  room  for,  in  an  article  of  this  kind;  and  we  give  only  the  conclusion,  in  which 
the  author  has  most  happily  depicted  the  influence  of  repentance,  and  the  *  quality 
of  mercy '  that  *  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven ' : 


*  When  thus  the  Fated  spake,  in  fear,  in  faith, 
In  heartfelt  penitence,  ne  bowed  his  bead. 
And  at  his  feet,  upon  the  thirsty  ground. 
The  sacred  tear  of  sorrow  gently  fell ; 
And  softer  then  than  human  thought  conceives. 
Softer  and  clearer  than  the  sweetest  note 
That  spring's  light  breeze  or  summer  bird  e'er 

sang. 
Yet  swelling  like  the  thunder's  volomed  tone, 
Glided  a  voice  into  his  listening  ear  ; 
While  Universe  Ihrongh  all  her  shining  spheres 
Ceased  her  loud  music  then,  and  trembling 

heard: 
Hush  !  't  is  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  God ! 
Across  the  skies  a  dazzling  r^iance  sweeps. 
The  clouds  roll  back,  and  earth  is  bathed  in  light ; 
The  sea  leaps  up  unchained  through  all  his 

depths. 
And  laves  his  shores  with  amaranthine  waves : 


Down  from  their  sources  rush  the  rolomed  tides, 
And  rivers  sparkle  in  the  heavenly  beams. 
And  lakes  reflect  the  dimpling  smiles  of  mom ; 
The  sod  puts  forth  its  turf,  the  tree  its  leaf. 
And  flowers  spring  up  from  the  sweet,  fragrant  soil. 
Enamelling  the  land  ;  and  Spring's  soft  winds 
Bear  to  the  violet  the  ro«e's  breath, 
And  clouds  of  perfume  (ill  the  amber  air. 
Hush !  't  is  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  God ! 
A  crown  of  mercy  circles  his  cnlm  brow. 
And  sad  Ahasaerus  sleeps  at  lost. 
TTpward  on  wings  of  penitence  his  soul 
Hath  sought  the  pure  realms  of  eternal  rest ; 
And  with  the  bow  of  glory  set  on  high. 
With  flashing  seas  and  smiling  azure  skies. 
With  purple  mists  and  golden-bannered  clouds. 
Millennium  comes,  and  Earth,  harmonious  all. 
Rolls  slowly  through  her  silver-beaming  sphere, 
And  swells  the  music  of  the  choral  stars  ! ' 


We  are  not  disposed,  aAer  reading  lines  like  these,  to  ferret  out  trivial  errors, 
which  are  liable  to  drop  from  the  pen  of  genius,  as  scratclies  may  have  carelessly 
fallen  from  the  chisel  of  Praxitxles.  As  a  first  effort,  we  consider  *  Ahasuerus  \as 
uncommonly  free  from  errors,  and  exhibiting  more  than  usual  artistical  skill.    But 
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it  posflesses  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  poem ;  vigorous  thought,  lively 
imagery,  and  harmonious  diction.  We  have  pleasure  therefore  in  cordially  com- 
mending  this  work  to  our  readers ;  and  we  shall  gladly  welcome  the  author  to  the 
higher  walks  of  literature,  in  which  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  win  an  hodorable  dis- 
tinction. 


TxcuvsxH :  OR  TBI  WxST  Thirtt  Tears  Sivcx.    By  Gkorgx  H.  Coltov.    In 
one  volume.    New-Tork :    Wilky  and  Putvav. 

Wx  mentioned  in  our  last  number  that  we  should  again  advert  to  this  rather  cor- 
pulent but  exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful  volume ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  a  hasty 
fulfilment  of  our  promise.  The  poem,  it  must  not  be  disguised,  has  many  faults ; 
but  it  possesses  as  undeniably  surpassing  merit.  The  work  is  now  before  the  public ; 
and  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  the  few  direct  remarks  which  we 
propose  to  make  upon  its  execution.  It  should  be  premised,  that  ^Tecumseh* 
ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the  common  rules  of  narrative  poetry.  To  thus  judge, 
would  be  perhaps  to  condemn  the  stoiy,  which  although  abundantly  exciting,  is  so 
frequently  broken  by  matter  more  or  less  extrinsic,  as  to  appear  to  lack  condensaF* 
tion  and  continuity.  But  the  poem  strikes  us  as  peculiar  in  this,  that  while  it  is 
cast  in  the  mould  of  mere  narrative  fiction,  it  yet  borders  upon  the  epic.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  the  captivity  of  the  maiden  and  the  lover's  long  pursuit.  These  form 
only  the  colorings  of  the  story ;  but  the  bold  outline  and  entire  back-ground  are  the 
vast  schemes  and  efibrts  of  Txcumseh  to  regain  the  inheritance  of  his  race  ;  and 
this  belongs  as  truly  to  the  field  of  the  epic  as  did  ever  the  fi3unding  of  the  Latin 
empire  or  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  hero's  great 
tour,  which  would  otherwise,  by  its  extent  in  the  book,  mar  the  interest  of  the 
story,  becomes  a  feature  of  great  beauty.  Indeed,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
a  nobler  spectacle  than  that  solitary  savage,  traversing  unmeasured  regions,  by  ^ 
lonely  streams  and  forests  and  unknown  wastes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  banding 
together  the  wild  tribes  of  his  race  against  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man. 
All  this  Mr.  Colton  has  depicted  with  a  masterly  hand.  The  battle  of  the  Wabash, 
the  naval  conflict  of  Erie,  and  the  subsequent  great  Indian  council,  break  the 
thread  of  the  mere  narrative ;  but  all  these  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
failure  of  Tkcumseh's  plan,  and  are  something  loftier  than  mere  fiction.  Whenever 
the  narrative  is  broken,  it  is  only  that  the  epic  may  come  in  with  renewed  power. 

A  wild  and  terrific  scene  succeeds  the  description  of  the  tour,  in  the  burning  of 
an  Indian  chief.  The  writer  here  successfully  tasks  his  powers  to  produce  a  start- 
ling and  fearful  picture.  The  fourth  canto  opens  with  a  fine  tribute  to  the  lamented 
Harrison,  which,  now  that  he  belongs  to  history,  will  be  read  by  all  parties  with 
pleasure.  True  and  simple  pathos  is  displayed  in  a  scene  which  ensues — the 
search  of  an  Indian  mother  for  her  wounded  boy.  The  introduction  of  the  battle 
which  follows  is  not  less  felicitous  than  original.  First  comes  a  spirited  soldier's 
song ;  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  chorus,  the  wild  war-whoop,  the  onset  and 
the  clash  of  arms,  and  last  the  rapid  and  vigorous  battle.  In  the  fifth  canto,  the 
sketch  of  the  old  pioneer  and  his  log  cabin,  of  the  feverish  £bed,  and  the  lovers' 
touching  interview  with  the  Indian  boy,  will  arrest  the  reader  s  attention  and  win 
his  admiration.  The  chieftain's  courtship  of  his  foeman's  daughter  will  not  be^ 
likely  to  be  overlooked  ^  for  it  has  originality,  simplicity,  and  truthfulness  to 
recommend  it.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  notice  in  detail  the  hero's  noble  soliloquy 
by  the  shores  of  Huron,  the  voyage  through  Saint  Mary's  river,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  which  the  writer  describes  with  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
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of  a  true  lover  of  nature.    At  timet  indeed  he  aeems  to  be  enraptured ;  as  when  he 
breaks  forth,  for  example,  with  these  stirring  lines : 

<  O  Natnre !  mighty  Nature  !  thee 
'  Obe V  the  earth,  the  sky.  the  sea ! 

At  tny  immortal  balmy  oreath 
£ach  morn  awakci  the  world  from  death ; 
And  by  thy  power,  unchanged,  unworn, 
"  The  universe  is  hourly  bom. 

At  ever  on,  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
Circleth  round  the  eternal  year  ! ' 

The  passage  describing  the  Pictured  Rocks,  the  Grand  Sable,  the  storm,  and  the 
dixsky  crew  crossing  the  calm  lake  by  starlight,  are  admirably  contrasted  pictures. 
But  for  these  and  many  others,  which  we  lack  both  leisure  and  space  more  particu- 
larly to  indicate,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself,  which  we  cordially 
and  confidentially  commend  to  his  acceptance.  *  The  author,'  says  the  *  American 
Biblical  Repository,'  *  although  young  and  *  unknown  to  fame,'  has  exhibited  an 
elevation  and  strength  of  conception,  and  a  boldness  and  beauty  of  imagery,  which 
would  do  honor  to  a  much  more  practiced  hand.' 


Zavoni.    Bt  the  Author  of  '  Night  and  Morning,'  *  Rienxi,'  etc.    In  two  volomee, 
12mo.    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Oir  the  broad  wings  of  the  *  mammoth  sheets  *  from  the  weekly  press,  as  well  aa 
in  the  form  of  the  volumes  before  us,  this  latest  work  of  the  first  novelist  of  the 
age  wilt  have  been  borne  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  United  States,  before  these 
pages  will  reach  the  eyes  of  our  readers.  And  as  we  sit  down  to  say  a  few  words 
touching  the  impression  which  this  last  creation  of  the  writer's  genius  has  made 
upon  our  mind,  we  cannot  help  thinking  what  an  enviable  power  a  popular  author 
like  Mr.  Bulwer  wields.  In  town,  as  you  walk  the  streets,  you  behold  in  every 
second  window  *  Zanoni '  in  the  hands  of  the  staid  matron,  the  blooming  girl,  the 
prim  bachelor,  and  eke  the  gray-haired  sire.  Through  half-opened  store-doors,  the 
dapper  clerk  is  seen  intent  upon  the  newspaper  edition,  unmindful  of  his  custom- 
ers ;  and  those  who  take  their  ease  in  inns,  and  milliners'  apprentices,  and  carmen 
in  their  frocks,  awaiting  calls,  are  at  the  some  employment.  This  too  is  but  one 
aspect.  On  steam-boats  and  in  rail-cars,  journeying  every  where,  circulate  the 
same  pages ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  in  town,  village,  country,  are  kindred 
readers,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Rocky  Mountains !  And  this  is  the 
triumph  of  genius  !  Since  we  have  drawn  no  ideal  picture,  we  shall  not  have  the 
temerity  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  what  nine  in  ten  of  oar  readers  have  perused  and 
admired  for  themselves.  We  published  several  months  since  a  series  of  papers 
upon  the  Rosicrucian  philosophy ;  and  in  these  the  reader  will  have  found  a  full 
description  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  the  very  effective  mate- 
riel of  the  romance  under  notice.  Passing  this  feature,  therefore,  we  would  only 
record  our  verdict  in  favor  of  the  deep  interest  which  '  Zanoni '  excites ;  of  the 
curiosity  awakened,  stimulated,  enhanced  to  almost  painful  excitement ;  of  the 
portraiture  of  character — the  stem  and  mysterious,  the  loving  and  gentle,  in 
humanity ;  of  the  pictures  of  nature,  and  the  external  adjuncts  of  the  narra- 
tive —  scenes  depicted  as  by  the  pencil  of  a  painter,  who  superadds  to  his  divine 
art  the  skilful  machinery  of  a  panorama,  moving  before  the  eye  of  the  deceived 
spectator.  We  hope  hereafter  to  elaborate  the  pencil-notes  which  we  made  as  we 
read,  into  a  commentary  that  shall  at  least  do  justice  to  the  impressions  which 
*  Zanoni  *  made  upon  our  own  mind ',  to  the  thoughts  rare  and  precious  awakened 
by  the  splendid  conceptions  and  beautiful  diction  of  the  author. 
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Americar  Reviews  for  the  April  Quarter. — We  have  read  several  of  the 
articles,  and  glanced  cursorily  through  others,  contained  in  the  *  New-York*  and 
*  North- American '  Reviews  for  the  present  quarter.  Without  (as  we  hope)  any 
undue  sectional  bias,  we  must  pronounce  our  own  Quarterly  to  be  in  this  instance 
quite  superior  in  spirit  and  variety  to  its  elder  contemporary.  The  *  Biographies  of 
Great  Men,'  the  » History  of  Modern  Art  in  Germany,'  the  review  of  Camp- 
bell's *  Life  of  Petrarch,*  but  above  these  and  above  all  the  other  papers  in  the 
number,  the  article  on  *  The  United  States  and  England^*  will  abundantly  justify  our 
preference,  as  well  as  the  warm  commendation  of  every  true-minded  American. 
From  this  well-reasoned  and  matter-full  paper  we  have  selected  two  or  three  pas- 
sages for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.  The  reviewer,  in  speaking  of  the  causes 
of  ill-feeling  which  have  operated  between  the  two  countries,  alludes  to  and  point- 
edly rebukes,  not  less  the  petulant,  querulous  English  tourist  in  *  the  States  * 
than  those  pencilling  Americans  who  have  gone  into  British  society  and  made 
records  of  conversations  and  incidents  of  unrestrained  social  life,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  public  in  print,  in  violation  of  that  trust  which  good  breeding 
always  recognizes  but  never  proclaims  or  exacts.  Great  injury,  it  is  justly  con- 
tended, has  thus  been  done  to  those  who  came  afler  in  a  better  spirit,  and  with  no 
covert  or  ulterior  intentions.  We  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  following 
remarks  upon  the  bad  policy,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  one  nation  interfering,  collec- 
tively or  individually,  with  the  government,  laws,  or  religion  of  another :  *  We 
should  reflect  how  justly  sensitive  wt  are  to  all  foreign  interference  in  our  domestic 
policy.  In  all  such  matters  it  would  well  become  every  right-minded  American  to 
turn  with  dutiful  facility  to  the  wisdom  of  Washiitgtom  —  that  simple,  manly, 
honest,  upright  wisdom,  so  plain  in  these  few  words,  and  so  instructive,  alike  to 
goTemments  and  individuals  :  '  My  politics  are  plain  and  simple.  I  think  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of  government  under  which  it  conceives  it 
may  live  most  happy,  provided  it  infracts  no  right  or  is  not  dangerous  to  others ; 
and  that  no  people  ought  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  another,  except 
for  the  security  of  what  is  due  to  themselves.' 

How  true  is  this  passage,  touching  a  flashy,  showy,  talkative  ^national  vanity, 
sometimes  exhibited  among  us  by  a  nervous  apprehension  of  a  danger  of  American 
opinions  and  sentiments  sinking  into  a  kind  of  vassalage  to  British  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling :  *  It  seems  to  betray  an  unworthy  distrust  of  ourselves,  when 
persons  declaim,  for  instance,  about  setting  up  an  independent  American  litera- 
ture—  arraying  it  in  an  unmeaning  contrast  with  British  literature.    If  we  were 
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disposed  to  judge  banhly  of  this  way  of  talking,  which  may  be  heard  occasionally, 
it  might  be  looked  on  as  a  device  to  secure  an  extrinsic  and  undue  consideration 
for  the  least  deserving  efforts  of  our  literature  —  flimsy  novels  and  rickety  tnge- 
dies.  The  spirit  of  our  best  authors,  those  who  have  done  most  for  our  literature, 
utterly  repudiates  any  such  appliances  to  help  them  to  their  popularity.  In  this 
respect,  we  may  allude  to  Washinotov  Irviho's  career  as  an  honorable  and 
instructive  example  of  American  aathorahip,  showing  how  true  feeling  for  bis  own 
country  may  be  perfectly  reconciled  with  good  feeling  to  the  old  country.*  The 
allusion  here  to  *  flimsy  novels  and  rickety  tragedies '  is  as  just  as  it  is  candid  and 
severe ;  as  many  an  American  publisher  can  bear  witness. 

The  admiration  for  Napolsou  our  reviewer  considers  an  incongruous  and 
unnatural  element  in  the  breast  of  an  American ;  and  moreover  as  not  without  ita 
influence  in  having  created  an  additional  feeling  against  England : 

*Wbat  did  the  caoM  of  freedom  nin  at  Napolbor's  hands?  What  the  eanaa  of  hamaiuty? 
or  rather  what  did  they  not  all  lafTer  f  •  •  .  The  moat  inatroctiye  lessons,  in  many  respects,  which 
modem  history  teaches,  is  the  contrast  between  WAtHiiroToir  and  Napolbon.  When,  to  take  onir  a 
single  point  or  this  rontnist,  when  the  ill-clad  remnant  of  the  American  army  was  huddling  together 
in  the  wretched  winter-quarters  of  Valley-Forge,  where  was  their  chief?  Clinging  to  his  feliow- 
•oldiers,  cheering  them  and  suflToring  with  them ;  holding  together  the  fragments  of  an  aimy,  in  spit0 
of  the  discontent  and  reproaches  of  those  in  authority  who  opposed  his  policy,  by  his  presence  and 
participation  in  the  gloomy  fortunes  of  those  who  obcyerl  him.  When  wintei  smote  the  armed  hoata 
of  France,  where  was  thetr  chief^  and  where  his  devoted  legions  ?  He  whose  reproach  was  never  the 
want  of  physical  courage,  the  foremost  in  the  flight ;  they ,  alwndoDed,  forsaken  as  Tictims  to  tho 
arenging  Cossack's  spear,  or  the  fiercer  fury  of  famme  and  a  Siberian  winter  ;  the  instnaments  of  his 
ambition  left  to  perisk  pitiably  upon  *  the  snowy  plains  of  fVoxon  Moseovy.' 

Among  the  *■  Critical  Notices '  we  are  well  pleased  to  see  one  which  confirms  our 
own  judgment  of  Colton's  '  Tecumseh,*  and  which  moreover  will  serve,  we  trust, 
to  disabuse  those  who  have  hinted  that  our  pages  were  *  open  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  a  near  relative,  while  they  were  closed  to  the  claims  of  other  young 
writers,  equally  if  not  far  more  deserving  of  its  kindly  interest.'  *  As  the  produc* 
tion,*  says  the  reviewer,  *•  of  a  very  young  man,  just  freed  as  it  were  from  college, 
*  Tecumseh  *  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  uncommon  excellence  and  great  promise. 
It  abounds  in  unequivocal  marks  of  high  poetic  power,  while  its  defects  are  such 
as  greater  maturity  of  years  and  more  practice  will  be  sure  to  remedy.' 

In  the  *'  North-American,'  we  have  found  leisure  only  to  peruse  the  articles  upon 
Catlis's  <  North-American  Indians,'  the  *  Early  History  of  New- York,'  Wasbing- 
Toii  Allstok's  *  Monaldi,'  and  *  Spanish  Popular  Poetry,'  together  with  a  few  of 
the  briefer  critical  notices.  The  last-named  paper  is  a  very  interesting  one,  aside 
from  its  exposure  of  the  numerous  and  glaring  liberties  which  Mr.  Lockhart  has 
taken  with  the  authors  of  his  *  Spanish  Ballads.'  We  perceive,  as  we  think,  the 
hand  of  Prof.  Lougfxllow  in  the  fine  taste  and  critical  commentary  of  this  arti- 
cle. In  the  seventh  paper  justice  is  rendered  to  the  *  Monaldi '  of  our  eminent 
poet-painter,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Knickerbocksr.  One  of  the 
most  entertaining  articles  in  the  number,  especially  to  readers  in  this  meridian,  will 
be  found  the  review  of  Mr.  Folsom's  'Collections  of  th^  New-York  Historical 
Society,'  to  which  we  have  heretofore  alluded.  In  referring  a  few  months  since 
to  the  '  Ordinances  of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  of  Niew-Nederlands  in 
1653-4,'  we  cited  proofii  of  the  unquestionable  authenticity  of  Kicickerbockxr's 
renowned  history.  Our  reviewer  fully  sustains  this  position  :  *  Irviho's  History 
of  New-York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  has  greater  foundation  in  hci  than 
people  generally  suppose.  The  charm  resulting  from  the  happy  manner  in  which 
the  facts  are  arranged,  and  the  witty  style  in  which  they  are  related,  have  induced 
the  almost  general  belief  that  it  is  entirely  a  work  of  imagination.     Who  would 
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■uppoae  that  the  Dutch  Goremor,  xuing  his  knife  or  tobacco-box  as  a  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  an  offender,  or  to  bring  a  debtor  before  him  for  judgment,  had 
precedent  to  sustain  it  P  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  truth,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  blush.*  And  who,  we  may  add,  would  have  believed  that  the  d'lspute 
*  concerning  a  sow  with  pigs  *  could  have  been  settled  as  it  was  by  the  Burgo- 
masters and  Schepens  in  1653,  if  he  had  not  seen  it  solemnly  recorded  in  the  *  Ordi- 
nances '  of  that  remote  period  ? 


*Mr.  Chawls  Tellowplush'  as  a  Critic.  —  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam 
have  favored  us  with  the  perusal  of  two  volumes,  recently  from  the  London  press, 
entitled,  <  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches ;  edited  and  illustrated  by  Michael  Anoelo 
TiTM  ARSH,  author  of  the  <  Paris  Sketch-Book,'  etc.  '  Mr.  Titmarsh  '  is  the  nam  de 
plume  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose  *•  YeUowplush  Correspondence '  is  included  in  the 
work  before  us,  with  the  addition,  which  we  have  never  before  encountered,  of  a 
criticism  by  the  accomplished  London  footman  upon  Mr.  Bulwer's  play  of  <  The 
Sea-Captain.'  The  opening,  descriptive  of  the  reception  of  Sir  Edward  and  his 
scientific  companion,  now  in  this  country,  at  a  dinner  to  which  they  had  been 
invited,  is  in  Mr.  Tellowplush's  best  vein : 

*  Well,  being  a  Wig,  it  '•  the  fuhn,  u  yoa  know,  to  reseave  littery  pip|tfe ;  aod  aoeordiogly,  at  din- 
ner t'other  day,  whose  name  do  you  think  I  had  to  hollar  out  on  the  fust  landing-place'^bout  a  wick 
ago  ?  After  levral  dukes  and  markises  had  been  enounced,  a  very  gentell  fly  (uives  up  to  our  doar, 
and  out  etepe  two  genlemn :  one  was  pail,  and  wor  spektickles,  a  wig,  and  a  white  neckcloth. 
The  other  was  slim,  with  a  hook  nose,  a  pail  face,  a  small  waist,  a  pare  of  falling  shoulders,  a  tight 
coat,  and  a  catarack  of  black  satting  tuinbling  out  of  his  bosm,  and  failing  into  a  ffilt  velvet  weskit. 
The  little  genlmn  settled  his  wigg,  and  pulled  out  his  ribbins ;  the  younger  one  fluf^d  the  dust  off  his 
shoos,  looked  at  his  wiskers  in  a  little  pockit-glass,  settled  his  crevatt,  and  they  both  mounted  up 
stairs. 

*  *  What  name.  Sir .' '  says  I,  to  the  old  genlmn. 

**Name!  —  a!    Now  you  Uiiefo'the  wurrld^'  says  he,  *do  yon  pretind  not  to  know  me  ?    Say 

it  *B  the  Cabinet  Cyciopa No,  I  mane  the  Litherary  Chran Pshsa !    Bluthanonns !  Bay  it  *s 

Doctor  Dioclesian  Laimer.  I  think  he  Ml  know  me  luw  —  ay,  Nid?*  But  the  genlmn  called  N id 
was  at  the  botm  of  the  stare,  and  pretended  to  be  very  busy  with  his  shoe-«tring.  So  the  little  genlmn 
went  up  stares  alone. 

*  *  Doctor  Dioclesius  Lamer ! '  says  I.  "^ 

*  *  Dodor  ^tkaiuuifu  Lardiur !  *  says  Greville  Fits-Boy,  our  seckod  footman,  on  the  (Vist  landing- 
place. 

*  *  Doctor  ToitATius  Lotox^  ! '  says  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  pretends  to  be  a  schollar ; 
and  in  the  Utle  genlmn  wenL  When  safely  boused,  the  other  chap  cum ;  and  when  I  asked  him  his 
name,  he  said,  in  a  thick,  gobbling  kind  of  voice  : 

*  *  Sawedwadgeorgearllittnbulwig !  * 

i  *  Sir  wAot  7 '  says  I,  quite  agast  at  the  name. 

*  *  Sawedwad No,  I  mean  Mtstme-edytad  Lyttn  Bullwig.* 

*  My  neas  trembled  under  me,  my  i*s  fild  with  tiers,  my  voice  shook,  as  I  past  op  the  venrabble  name 
to  the  other  footman,  and  saw  this  fust  of  English  writers  go  up  to  the  drawing-room  ! 

*  It's  noodles  to  mention  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  compny ,  or  to  dixcribe  the  suckmstansies  of  the 
dinner.  SuflSse  to  say,  that  the  two  littery  genlmn  behaved  very  well,  and  seamed  to  have  good  appy- 
tights  ;  igspeciallv  the  little  Irishman  in  the  whij^,  who  et,  drunk,  and  talked  as  much  as  |  a  duzn. 
m  told  how  he  M  been  presented  at  cort  by  hbi  friend  Mr.  Bullwij^,  and  how  the  quean  had  received 
'em  both  with  a  dignaty  undixcribable  ;  and  how  her  blessid  Majisty  asked  what  was  the  bony  fidy 
sale  of  the  Cabinit  Cyclopasdy,  and  how  he  (Doctor  Lakicxe)  told  ner  that,  on  his  boner,  it  was  under 
ten  thousand. 

*  You  may  gess  that  the  Doctor,  when  he  made  this  speach,  was  pretty  far  gone.  The  fact  is,  that 
wether  it  was  the  comation  or  tne  goodness  of  the  wine  fcappitle  it  is  m  our  house.  /  can  tell  you,) 
or  the  natral  propensaties  of  the  gests  assembled,  wich  mane  them  so  i^pecially  jolly,  I  dont  know : 
but  they  had  kep  up  the  meating  pretty  lute,  and  our  poar  butler  was  quite  tired  with  the  perpechuai 
baskits  of  clarrit  wich  he  'd  been  called  upon  to  bring  up.  So  that,  about  leven  oelock,  if  I  was  to  say 
they  wer  merry,  I  should  use  a  mild  term ;  if  I  wer  to  say  they  wer  intausicated,  I  should  use  an 
igspreshn  more  near  to  the  truth,  but  less  rispeckfnl  in  one  of  my  situashn.' 

Previous  to  the  dinner-party  in  question,  Mr.  Yellowplush  had  written  a  criti- 
cism upon  Mr.  Bulwer's  play  of  *  The  Sea-Captainj'  in  commencing  which  he 
frankly  advises  the  author :    *  I  propose,  honrabble  Bamet,  io  cumsider  camly  this 
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play  and  the  prephii,  and  to  speak  of  boath  with  that  honeity  witch,  in  the  pantry 
or  studdy,  I  've  been  alwaya  phamous  for/  It  ahonld  be  mentioned^  that  in  the 
prelace  allnded  to,  Mr.  Bvlwkk  had  compUined  of  injustiee  at  the  handa  of  hie 
eritica,  and  defended  the  *  principles '  by  which  he  had  been  gOTemed  in  the  oom- 
potition  of  hifl  play : 

*  One  may  objeck  to  an  immence  deal  of  yonr  writingi,  witch,  betwigst  yon  and  me,  contain  more 
•ham  lentiment,  sham  morallaty.  and  iham  potry,  than  you  'd  like  to  own  ;  but  in  aiute  of  thia,th«ro  ^ 
the  «(y[  in  you  :  yon  *re  a  kina  and  loyal  heart  in  your  busm,  Bornet  —  a  trifle  dobofhed,prepa ;  a 
kean  i,  ippecially  for  what  '■  comic,  (aa  for  yonr  trad^ady.  it 's  mifhty  flatchulent,)  and  a  ready,  pleant 
pen.  The  man  who  aayt  you  are  an  As  if  an  Aa  hinueu.  Do  n't  "believe  him,  Bamet ;  not  that  I 
■uppose  you  will ;  for  if  I  've  formed  a  correck  apinion  of  yon  fVom  your  wucks,  you  think  yonr  small- 
beoar  aa  food  as  most  men's.  Everyman  does  —  and  why  not  f  We  brew,  and  we  love  our  own 
tap  —  amen ;  but  the  pint  betwint  na,  is  thu  steupid,  abaudd  way  of  crying  out,  because  the  pnblie 
do  nt  like  it  too.  Wny  ttkovld  Uiav,  my  dear  Bamet .'  You  may  vow  tliat  tney  are  fbola ;  or  that  th« 
critix  are  your  enemies  j  or  that  toe  wuld  should  judge  yonr  poams  by  your  critide  rulea,  and  not 
their  own  j  you  may  beat  your  brest  and  vow  you  are  a  marter,  but  yon  won't  mend  the  matter.  Tako 
heart,  man !  You  're  not  so  misrabble,  after  all ;  your  spicita  need  n't  be  aocaat  down.  Yon  are  not 
ao  very  badly  paid.  I  'd  lay  a  wager  now,  that  you  make,  with  one  thing  or  another  —  plays,  nowiea, 
pamphlicks,  and  little  odd  jobbs  here  and  there  —  your  three  thoiiMiid  ayeer.  Theie  *m  muiy  n  nan, 
dear  Bulwig,  that  works  for  leaa,  and  Uvea  content.' 

After  these  '  general  remarks,'  our  critic-footman  takes  up  the  sabject  of  style, 
and  argues  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  force  in  favor  of  simplicity  and  terse- 
ness, especially  in  a  performance  like  *  The  Sea-Captain  :  * 

*Sea-caplings  should  not  be  eternly  spowting  and  invoking  goda^  hevna,  stam,  angles,  and  other 
ailes tial  influences.  We  can  all  do  it,  Bamet ;  nothing  in  life  is  esier.  I  can  compare  mV  Itvry  bat- 
tons  to  the  stars,  or  the  clouds  of  my  backoptpe  to  the  dark  vollnms  that  ishew  from  Mount  Hetna ;  or  I 
can  say  that  angles  are  looking  down  from  them,  and  the  tobaoo-«ilf,  like  a  happy  aoU  raleaaed,  is 
circling  round  and  upwards,  and  shaking  sweetness  down.  All  this  is  aa  eay  aa  to  drink ;  bat  it  >s  not 
poatry,  Barnet,  nor  natral.  Pipple,  when  their  mothers  reeoknise  them,  do  n*t  bowl  about  the  soek- 
omambient  air,  and  paws  to  thmk  of  the  happy  leaves  a  rustling ;  leastways,  one  niastrasts  them  if 
they  do.'  •  •  .  *  Look  at  the  neat  grammaticle  twist  of  Lady  Arundel's  spitcn  too,  who  in  the  cors  of 
three  lines,  has  made  her  son  a  prince,  a  lion  with  a  sword  and  coronal,  and  a  star.    Why  gamble 


sheak  up  matafers  in  this  wav,  Bamet  ?    One  simily  is  quite  enuff  in  the  beet  of  sentences ;  and  I 

eershnme  I  knecdo't  tell  you  thnt  it 's  as  well  to  have  it  b«e,  when  you  an  about  it.    Take  mv  advise, 
onrabble  Sir ;  listen  to  a  humble  footman  ;  it 's  frenrally  best  in  poatry  to  understand  paflickly  whet 
you  mean  yourself,  and  to  igsprens  your  meaning  clearly  afterwards ;  the  simpler  the  woras^  the  better 

Emps.  Yon  may,  for  instans,  call  a  coronet  an  ^ancestral  coronal,'  if  you  hke,  aa  yoo  might  call  a 
at  a  *  swart  sombrero,'  a  glossy  four-and-nine,  *  a  silken  helm,  to  storm  impermeable,  and  UdA- 
some  as  the  breezy  f^ossamer  ; '  but  in  tiie  long  run  it  'a  as  well  to  call  it  a  hat  It  is  a  hat,  and  Uiet 
name  is  quite  as  poeticle  as  another.' 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Txllowplush  upon  some  of  the  segregated  passages  are 
amusing  enough.    Take  the  following,  for  example : 

« 'Gill,  beware  I 
The  loTs  that  (rifles  iwind  the  chum  it  fUde, 
Oft  rttioa  while  it  •hinee.' 

*  Igsplane  this,  men  and  angles !    I  *ve  tried  every  way  j  backaida,  forards,  and  in  all  sorts  of 

trancc'positions : 


Or: 
Or: 

Or: 
Or: 


The  love  that  riiine  round  the  Cham  It  ■hinee, 
Gilds  while  h  trifles  oft; 

The  charm  that  fOds  aimiod  the  kA  it  raias, 
Oft  trifles  wh^  ft  AhMs;  "^ 


TIk  mine  that  Ion  gilds  and  iUbss  anvad. 
Oft  trifles  while  it  cbiuiiis ; 


Love  wliQa  it  ehanae,  Mmn  leoad  and  ndiM  oft 
The  trifles  that  a  giUe; 


The  lore  that  trifles,  filda  and  robe  oA 
Wfaila  loond  the  cliann  it  aliiiMe ; 


*  All  witch  are  aa  sensable  as  the  fust  paasadge.' 
Before  the  literary  guests  depart,  the  noble  host  is  incidentally  informed  that  he 
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baa  in  his  service  the  celebrated  Chawls  Txllowplush  ;  *  and  nothink  to  do  but 
he  must  be  brot  np  from  the  kitching.'  After  a  little  mock-compliment  hia  master 
addzeaaea  him  aa  follows.    The  *•  littezy  footman'a '  reply  ia  also  annexed  : 

<  With  all  my  admiration  for  vour  talenti.  Mr.  Yixxow plush,  I  itill  am  confident  that  many  of  yoar 
frienda  in  the  serrant'i  hall  will  clean  my  Doott  a  sreat  deal  better  than  a  gentleman  of  your  geniui 
can  ever  be  expected  to  do.  It  ie  for  thia  pnrpoie  that  I  employ  footmen,  and  not  that  they  may  write 
articles  in  magazeens.  But  you  need  nU  look  lo  red  ;  I  do  n't  wish  to  throw  you  upon  the  world  with- 
oat  meant  of  a  livelihood ;  and  have  made  interest  for  a  little  place  which  you  will  have  under  gov- 
ernment, and  which  will  give  yott  an  income  of  eighty  pound*  a  year,  which  you  can  double  1  presume 
by  your  literary  labors.* 

*  Sir,'  saya  I,  elajpiof  my  hands  and  boating  into  tiers,  *  do  not,  for  Having*!  sake,  do  not  think  of 
anythink  of  the  sort,  or  drive  mo  from  your  suwice  because  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  write  in  maga- 
zeens !  Olans  but  one  moment  at  your  honor's  plate  ;  every  spoon  is  as  bright  aa  a  mirror:  condysend 
to  igiaraine  voor  shoos ;  your  honw  may  see  reflekted  in  them  the  faaes  or  every  one  in  the  compnj. 
If  occasionally  I  've  forgot  the  footman  in  the  littery  man,  and  committed  to  paper  my  remindicencies 
of  fasbnabble  life,  it  was  ftom  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good  and  promote  nolliteh  ;  and  I  appeal  to  yoor 
honor  —  I  lay  my  hand  on  my  busm,  and  in  the  fase  of  this  noble  compny  beg  you  to  say  —  When  vou 
rung  your  bell,  who  come  to  you  fust  ?  When  yon  stopt  out  till  morning,  who  sot  up  for  you  ?  When 
yon  was  ill,  who  forgot  the  natral  dignities  of  his  station,  and  answered  the  two-pair  bell?  O  Sir,' 
says  I,  *  I  knows,  what  *s  what ;  do  n't  send  roe  away !  I  know  them  littery  chaps,  and  b'  leave  me,  I'd 
rather  be  a  footman.  The  work 's  not  so  hard  —  the  pay  is  better  —  the  vittels  incompyrably  supearor. 
I  've  bat  to  clean  mv  things  and  run  my  errints,  and  you  put  clothes  on  my  back,  and  meat  in  my 
mouth.    Sir !  Ur.  Bullwig !  an't  I  right  ?    Shall  I  quit  my  station  and  sink —  that  is  to  say  rise  —  to 

'  %       ^      .  If 

Chief  among  the  remaining  '  comic  taTesr  and  sketches '  of  these  pleasant  vol- 
umes, are  a  aeriea  of  laughable  adventures,  entitled,  ^Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
Major  GahagasL.*  They  embody  a  forcible  and  truthful  satire  upon  a  very  common 
apeciea  of  military  Irishman,  whose  impudence  is  only  equalled  by  his  bragadocio 
aplrit  and  pretenaion.  In  the  present  instance,  if  we  may  credit  the  redoubtable 
Major,  he  received  the  most  marked  and  familiar  compliments  while  dining  at  the 
Tuilleries  with  Louis  Phillippe,  the  Duchess  of  Orleana,  the  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
giana,  etc.  Our  hero  waa  possessed  of  a  very  captivating  person,  aa  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following,  doubtless  too  partial  portrait,  drawn  by  himself:  *I  am 
aiz  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  of  matchless  symmetry  and  proportion.  My 
hair  and  beard  are  of  the  most  brilliant  auburn  —  so  bright  indeed  aa  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  from  scarlet.  My  eyes  are  bright  blue,  overshadowed 
by  bushy  eye-brows  of  the  same  color  as  my  hair ;  and  a  terrific  gash  of  the  deepest 
purple,  which  goes  over  the  forehead,  the  eyelid  and  the  cheek,  and  finishes  at  the 
ear,  gives  my  face  a  more  strictly  military  appearance  than  can  well  be  conceived. 
When  I  've  been  drinking,  as  is  pretty  often  the  case,  this  gasb  becomea  ruby 
bright ;  and  aa  I  have  another  which  took  off  a  piece  of  my  under  lip  and  shows 
five  of  my  front  teeth,  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine,  that  *  seldom  lighted  on  the 
earth ' — aa  the  monster  Burxx  (the  Major  mistakes  the  London  murderer  for  the 
celebrated  statesman)  remarked  of  one  of  hia  unhappy  victims  —  *  a  more  extraor- 
dinary vision.'  The  feats  of  our  handsome  hero  in  love  and  war  are  equally  aston- 
ishing—  nay,  tremendous.  In  the  latter  department  they  are  *■  illustrated  by  our 
victories  at  Ahmednugger,  where  I  slew  with  my  own  sword  twenty-six  matchlock 
men  and  cut  a  dromedary  in  two ;  and  at  Aaaaye,  where  Wellington  would  have 
lost  the  battle  but  for  me.  I  headed  nineteen  charges  of  cavalry,  and  took  (aided 
by  only  four  of  my  troop)  seventeen  field-pieces,  killing  the  scoundrelly  French 
artillerymen.  On  that  day  I  had  eleven  elephants  shot  under  me ;  and  I  carried 
away  the  Prince  Scindia's  nose-ring  with  a  pistol-ball.  I  was  daily  on  guard  and 
in  the  batteries  for  seventeen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  with  fourteen  severe 
wounds,  and  seven  muaket-balls  in  my  body!'  A  curious  circumstance  hap- 
pened here  to  the  Major.  His  gold  repeater  was  shot  into  his  stomach,  and  at  the 
hour  of  twelve  it  struck  ihirUsn,  in  its  fleshly  prison :  *a  remarkable  fact ! '    It  is 
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quite  oertun  that  he  doei  not  oyentep  the  modesty  of  his  nature,  when  he  wajn^ 
with  equal  correctneas  and  aelf-diatrust : 

*  I  dan  do  all  that  maj  beeome  a  man ; 
Who  darei  do  more  U  neither  more  nor  len ! ' 

The  Major  called  upon  Napoleon  at  8t.  Helena,  in  retumingr  from  one  of  his 
foreign  murderous  expeditions ;  and  a  ludicrous  picture  is  given  of  the  little  exiled 
Emperor  looking  up  to  the  portentous  *  brave,*  and  listening  with  an  air  of  intense 
interest  to  a  narrative  of  his  marvellous  exploits,  which  he  interrupts  occasionally 
with  expressions  of  the  most  profound  admiration.  But  *  enough !  *  exclaims  the 
reader.  Very  good.  Cordially  commending  Mr.  Titmarsh  then  to  his  numerous 
American  friends,  we  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  his  agreeable  and  mirth-moving 
volumes. 


A  CoNCKRT  OP  THE  P0XT8.  —  Somc  twenty  years  ago  a  waggish  contributor  to 
Blackwood*8  Magazine  fell  asleep  in  his  arm<hair  one  sunny  summer's  aAemoon, 
*  and  as  he  slept  he  dreamed  a  dream.'  He  fancied  that  all  the  then  reigning  poets 
were  convened  in  a  concert-room,  where  thej  were  to  play  on  such  instruments  as 
each  had  chosen.  The  reader  will  recognize,  we  think,  in  the  character' of  the 
individual  performances  and  the  instruments  by  which  they  are  produced,  an 
unique  but  forcible  criticism  upon  the  poetical  styles  of  each  of  the  visionaiy  musi- 
cians. Lord  Byron  commenced  with  a  solo  on  the  serpent.  *  Such  playing,'  says 
the  dreamer,  *  I  never  heard  !  He  seemed  to  have  such  command  over  the  strange 
instrument  that  he  could  make  it  almost  as  soft  and  melancholy  as  a  flute ;  and  the 
depth  and  beautiful  inflection  of  his  lower  tones  were  miraculous.  I  sometimes 
could  n't  help  feeling  a  mistiness  about  the  eyes,  and  a  heavy  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  as  he  proceeded.'  Campbell  gave  a  sonata  on  the  violin,  which  he  played 
very  scientifically,  though  he  seemed  very  timorous,  and  played  a  weak  bow.  How- 
ever, he  received  plenty  of  applause,  both  from  his  companions  and  the  spectators 
in  the  gallery.  Wordsworth,  a  grave,  plain-looking  man,  with  a  sort  of  absent 
air,  his  hair  combed  smoothly  over  his  forehead,  something  like  a  Methodist 
preacher,  next  came  forward.  He  would  have  neither  music-book  nor  music- 
stand,  nor  did  the  writer  see  any  instrument  he  had ;  when  presently  to  his  aston- 
ishment he  overheard  somebody  whisper :  *  Wordsworth  's  going  to  give  us  a 
grand  concerto  on  the  Jew's-harp  which  he  bought  last  week  of  a  philosophical 
Jew  pedler ! '  And  so  he  did ;  and  what  is  more,  the  concerto  was  well  worth  the 
hearing.  *  Ton  would  n't  believe  what  tones  he  brought  out  of  his  gew-gaw.  He 
got  thunders  of  -applause ;  though  I  could  see  that  some  laughed  and  some  few 
sneered.  Wordsworth  turned  away  in  a  pet  and  walked  into  a  comer,  where 
stood  a  very  antique-looking,  magnificent  organ,  to  which  he  sat  down.  The 
name  of  *  Milton,'  in  gilt  letters,  was  on  the  front ;  and  Wordsworth  struck  a 
bar  or  two  in  such  grand  Miltonic  style  that  he  immediately  silenced  the  laughers. 
Boutbey  gave  a  grand  roaster's  flourish  on  a  bruised  trumpet,  which  he  had  taken 
up  late  in  life,  but  which  had  been  used  ever  since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  in  the 
coronation  of  English  sovereigns.  He  concluded  in  the  midst  of  great  plaudits. 
Coleridge,  after  an  eloquent  dissertation  upon  the  powers  of  his  novel  and  simple 
instrument,  sat  down  to  play  a  fantasia  with  a  skewer  upon  a  gridiron,  which  he 
called  the  *  dulcimer  of  nature.'    The  applause  was  immense ;  and  when  it  had  sub- 
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lided  he  proceeded  to  favor  the  company  with  a  specimen  of  hit  manner  of  playing 
the  .£olian  harp,  which  he  did  hy  breathing  into  it.  He  soon  played  himself  to  sleep, 
and  presently  produced  a  most  capital  bass  accompaniment  in  the  way  of  a  snore. 
When  he  awaked,  which  he  did  in  about  ten  minutes,  he  pr6ceeded  to  maintain  that 
*  a  hair  and  a  cinder '  was  one  of  the  finest  instruments  that  human  wit  ever  invented ; 
and  to  prove  it  he  played  a  rhapsody  upon  it  with  no  small  effect.  After  the  applause 
had  subsided,  he  informed  the  audience,  in  a  rather  transcendental  tone,  that  the 
cinder  came  from  a  subterranean  fire  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  hair  from  the  tail  of  a 
black  horse  with  green  eyes,  of  a  mysterious  breed,  preserved  by  a  certain  Grerman 
baron,  k  friend  of  his,  and  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Faustus,  on  his  domain  in  the 
Harts  Mountains.  Moors,  who  was  universally  called  upon,  played  an  exquisite 
old  Irish  air  on  the  flute,  with  a  pathos  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  listen- 
ers. He  then  attempted  a  grand  Turkish  march,  with  the  aid  of  Turkish  bells, 
which  he  jingled  as  an  accompaniment.  This  did  not  accord  with  the  genius  of  his 
instrument;  and  seising  a  dancing-master's  fiddle,  he  rattled  off  a  humorous 
divertimento  with  infinite  spirit.  Elated  with  the  success  of  this  piece  of  gayety, 
he  produced  a  small  coach-horn,  and  proceeded  to  amuse  the  audience  with  a  bur- 
lesque of  Mr.  South et's  grand  trumpet-flourish,  in  which  he  at  last  got  so  per- 
sonal as  to  raise  quite  a  tumult.  Shellkt  horrified  the  company  with  some  most 
terrific  passages  upon  the  trombone,  which  became  at  last  perfectly  disagreeable. 
Scott  made  all  ring  again  with  a  most  spirited  reveill^e  on  the  patent  bugle ;  and 
again  he  won  enthusiastic  applause  by  his  execution  upon  a  pair  of  huge  old  bag- 
pipes, dusty  and  neglected,  which  had  belonged  to  Allan  Ramsay.  *  We  were 
now  interrupted,'  says  the  writer,  *by  a  wonderfully  striking,  expressive,  and  even 
sweet  ditty,  which  on  turning  round  I  found  to  proceed  from  an  elderly  electrical- 
looking  personage,  who  was  playing  on  the  hurdy-gurdy.  When  I  saw  it  was  Mr. 
Crabbz,  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  pleasure  which  even  this  monotonous,  not  to 
say  vulgar  instrument  afforded  me.  But  what  cannot  genius  do  ? '  Several  other 
poetical  performers,  of  an  inferior  grade  of  merit,  brought  the  imaginary  concert  to 
a  close ;  and  the  voices  of  the  various  instruments  in  the  sleeper's  dreamihg  ear 
melted  away. 


PuHiiHifxirr  BT  DxATH.  —  We  noticed  briefly  a  few  months  ago,  and  in  tennt  of  commendation,  a 
Jegitlative  report  of  Mr.  O'SuLLiTAit  in  fkvor  of  aboliahing  capital  punialimont.  The  variety  and 
amount  of  argument  hroaght  together  —  in  a  manner  however  which  wo  remember  to  have  been  eufll- 
ciently  miicellaneoai  and  desultory — certainly  impressed  ns  favorably  with  the  views  entertained  by 
the  compiler,  especially  as  their  tendency  was  in  consonance  with  the  humane  improvements  of  the 
age.  A  recent  work  however  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chssvsr,  upon  the  authority  and  expediency 
of  punishment  by  death,  we  are  free  to  confess  has  changed  our  views  upon  this  Aibject,  and  induced 
the  firm  belief  that  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  would  be  productive  of  great  evil  without  a 
counterbalancing  good.  Mr.  CaxBVBa  makes  of  course  a  strong  argument  from  Scripture  ;  but  he 
presents  as  we  think  even  a  still  stronger  argument  from  expediency.  Imprisonment  for  life  it  has 
been  argued  is  preferable  to  punishment  by  death,  because  it  gives  the  murderer  time  to  repent ;  but 
Mr.  CHXsvxa  shows  that  this  very  grant  of  time  will  be  likely  to  keep  him  from  repenting  at  all,  by 
fixing  that  habit  of  procrastination  which  evil  courses  have  incorporated  in  his  very  nature.  *  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,'  his  heart  will  be  tally  set  in  him  to  do  evil. 
A  very  forcible  argument  against  making  the  punishment  for  murder  the  same  as  for  highway  robbery  is 
given  in  the  tenth  chapter.  When  in  Pennsylvania  this  latter  crime  was  punishable  by  death,  murder 
was  more  frequent ;  because  if  the  robber  must  be  hung  for  the  lesser  crime  he  could  but  suffer  the 
same  penalty  for  committing  the  greater,  and  frjf  committing  it  he  might  escape  conviction.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  patting  murdsr  on  a  level  with  other  crimes,  *  we  tempt  men  to  commit  it  fbr  the  same 
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iaduoemeotf ;  W9  make  murderera  oat  of  common  thieves  and  robben ;  ainee  if  a  man  moat  b« 
imprisoned  for  robbery,  hia  punishment  will  be  no  worse  for  murder,  by  committing  which  iie  maj 
entirely  escape  t  *  la  not  this  setting  as  it  were  a  premium  upon  the  crime  of  murder  ?  Is  it  not  pro- 
tecting the  murderer's  life,  while  it  leavea  that  of  his  victim  at  his  mercy  ?  Who  would  be  the  keeper 
of  a  fltate'a-prisoo,  when  men  who  have  no  additional  panishment  to  dread,  mtost  contfaioally  be 
tempted  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  that  they  may  gain  their  freedom?  These  arguments  againat  tfaa 
abolishment  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for  life,  strike  us  as  altogether 
irrefragable.  We  agree  fully  with  the  *  New- York  Review,'  that  '  it  is  true  piety  and  humanity  that 
call  for  the  most  deliberate  consideration  of  the  question,  both  as  to  duty  and  'expediency,  before  the 
awfhl  denanciatioo  againat  him  that  aheddeth  manli  blood  be  eraaed  from  o«r  atatnte-book.' 


Oossir  WITH  RsADxms  AVD  ComassroiroiifTS. — We  have  found  great  pleasure  lately  in  reading 
a  memoir  of  Galt,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Blacewood's  new  edition  of  his  works.  We  shall 
take  another  occasion  to  present  a  few  passages  from  this  eventful  history  of  the  lifo  of  genina.  It  ia  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  kat  articles  that  Mr.  Oalt  and  Hooothe  £ttrlck  Bhephevd  ever  woto  were 
penned  for  the  Kit icasBnocaBB.  The  *  ^ild  Wife  of  Altrive,*  by  the  latter,  was  aent  to  oa,  hot  being 
blindly  directed,  failed  of  its  destination,  and  was  re-mailed  to  the  author  flx>m  laverpooL  The  former 
commenced  and  forwarded  to  us  *  a  romance  on  an  American  theme,*  for  our  pages  ;  but  he  never 
lived  to  continue  iL  *  When  in  America,'  said  he,  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  *  I  was  sensible 
of  having  obtained  many  new  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  now  and  then  be  thought  that  one  who  has 
aeen  as  much  of  the  world  as  moat  men,  may  have  seen  some  things  in  your  *  woody  land '  not  quite  in 
the  same  light  aa  other  travellers  from  this  island.'  Indeed,  Mr.  Gai.t  always  apoke  in  hia  lettara  to 
OS  in  the  warmest  terms  of  Americans,  and  of  four  or  five  of  our  own  citixens  in  particular ;  and 
especially  of  Mr.  Philif  Hons,  *•  an  accomplished  gentleman,  with  a  warm,  true  heart,'  to  wboni 
he  was  desirous  of  dedicating  his  romance.  We  cannot  resist  an  inclination  to  preaent  here  an  extract 
Ihim  a  note  of  Mr.  Hoirx,  to  whom  we  had  sent  the  Memoir  in  queation : 


first 

lect „ -  ,        ,    , ^ 

which  toward  the  close  of  his  life  brought  his  manlv  frame  to  the  lowest  level  of  poor  hnmani^  ; 
Dor  had  the  tronbles  of  the  world  and  the  collisiona  ot  hia  fellow-men  diatorbed  the  brightaees  <^  hM 
imagination  nor  the  equanimity  of  his  temper. 

*  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Galt  commenced  at  a  later  period  ^  when  he  passed  through  Ncw-Tork 
on  bis  first.visit  to  Canada :  and  after  his  return  Iwme  1  was  occasionally  favored  with  a  letter  from  hia. 
I  wish  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  the  last  one  I  received^  that  I  might  send  you  a  copy.  It  contained  a 
toBchinj^  and  affectiM  description  of  hia  helpless  condition,  bound  hand  luad  foot  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
paralysia,  but  still  afforded  evidence  that  his  *  bosom's  lord '  had  not  deserted  Jiis  *  throne.' 

*  I  am  struck  with  the  force  of  the  following  remark  of  his  biographer  in  the  volume  before  me ; 
*Perhapa  the  groat  drawback  to  Mr.  Oatt's  prosperity  and  happiness,  was  the  multitude  of  hia 
resoarces,  and  from  his  being  equally  fitted  for  a  student  and  mab  or  the  woild.  As  the  old  proverb 
hath  it,  *  The  rollinx  stone  gathers  no  fog ; '  so  in  the  transition  from  one  occupation  and  employment  to 
another  he  expended  those  powera  which  if  long  concentrated  on  any  particular  object  must  have  pro- 
duced gieat  results.' 

<  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  mind  roaming  in  the  fields  of  feney,  and  studying  reaUtiea  only  as  tl^ 
material  for  fiction,  would  find  it  diflicult  to  settle  down  to  the  mere  technical  busineea  of  sorveyinc 
lands  and  laving  out  lots  j  and  it  is  not  nnlikel;^  that  the  force  of  his  writings  may  have  been  impaired 
by  the  interference  of  his  otiier  pursuits ;  but  it  has  been  well  said  of  his  sketches  of  Scottish  life, 
that  *  no  one  either  among  the  living  or  Uie  dead  could  have  written  them  but  himselC' 

Is  it  not  a  atra^^  thing,  this  recent  discovery  of  the  Mesmeric  inflbencea?-~-that  aqrprialqg 
phenomena,  by  which  man,  even  while  in  the  bonds  of  corporeal  exiatenco,  may  rne  above  organisai- 
tion,  and  be  more  or  leaa  free  from  time  and  space  ?  How  wonderful  have  been  many  <tf  ita  (tovelopo- 
ments !  Marvelkma,  yet  true,  if  we  may  believe  thoee  whom  we  know  to  be  alike  incapable  of 
delusion  and  deception.  Mystery  of  mysteries!^ that  mind  should  link  with  mind  ia  anqwken, 
unwritten  onion,  and  go  whither  we  list  on  far  journeys,  bringing  back  feithfol  records ! — the  very 
air  aeeming,  even  as  Bvaon  thought,  to  be  a  part  of  os  and  of  oor  souls !  Bulweb  has  this  fine  pas- 
sage, touching  npon  a  ecignate  apiritual  theme : 

*  In  the  small  as  in  the  vast,  God  is  equally  profuse  of  life.  The  traveller  looks  npon  the  trve,  and 
fancies  its  bouchs  were  formed  for  his  shelter  in  the  summer  sun  or  his  friel  in  the  winter  froeta. 
But  in  each  leaf  of  these  boughs  the  Creator  has  made  a  worM :  it  awarms  with  innumerable  raeea. 
Bach  drop  of  the  water  in  yon  moat  is  an  oib  more  populons  than  a  kingdom  is  of  men.  Every  where 
in  this  imaMBse  design,  acienee  brings  new  life  to  light.    Life  is  the  ono-petvading  prinotple,  mm 
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tiie  thinf  that  Menw  to  die  and  to  patreAr,  bot  enfend^ra  new  life,  and  changes  to  freeh  fonnt  of  matter. 
Beaioning  thea  by  evident  analogy,  it  not  a  leaf,  if  not  a  drop  of  water  but  i«,  no  leea  than  yonder 
itar,  a  habitable  and  breathing  wofld :  nay,  if  even  man  himself  u  a  world  to  other  Uves,  and  millions 
and  mjrriads  dwell  in  the  river*  of  his  blood,  and  inhabit  his  frame,  as  man  inhabits  earth,  common 
tense  (if  tout  schoolmen  had  it)  would  suffice  to  teach  that  the  circumfluent  Infinite  which  yon  call 
space — the  boundless  Impalpable  which  divides  earth  from  the  moon  and  stars  —  is  filled  also  with  its 
correspondent  and  appropriate  lile.  Is  it  not  a  visible  absnrdityto  suppose  that  Being  is  crowded 
upon  every  leaf,  and  yet  absent  from  the  immensities  of  space  ?  The  law  of  the  great  system  forbids 
the  wiete  even  of  an  atom ;  it  knows  no  spot  where  something  of  life  does  not  breathe.  In  the  very 
charnel-house  is  the  nursery  of  production  and  animation.  Is  that  true  ?  Then  can  you  conceive  that 
space,  which  is  the  Infinite  itself,  is  alone  a  waste,  is  alone  lifeless,  is  less  useful  to  the  one  design  of 
universal  being  than  the  dead  carcass  of  a  dog.  toan  the  peopled  leaf,  than  the  swarming  globule  ? 
The  microseiwe  shows  yoo  the  creatures  on  the  leaf :  no  roechsJiical  tube  is  yet  invented  to  discover 
the  nobler  and  more  gifted  things  that  hover  in  the  illimitable  air.  Yet  between  these  last  and  man  is 
a  mysterious  and  terrible  affinity.' 

Wa  do  not  know  when  we  hava  lau^ied  more  heartily — when  our  usually  quiet  sanctum  has 
resounded  with  a  more  irresistible  guffaw — than  when  we  perused  the  *  cramp  piece  of  penmanship,* 
which  records  the  following  ci^iilal  anecdote.  The  narrator  may  be  assured  that  we  cannot  hear  from 
him  too  often : 

THE    TWO    VIBTUOSOfl. 

Not  many  Tears  ago  there  lived  in  the  little  town  of  R ,  a  suburb  of  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities, 

an  individual  Known  as  Dr.  CI .who  was  noted  for  three  remarkable  *  manifestations  of  the  passion 

of  love,*  as  Mr.  TAsisrao  would  classify  them.  These  were,  the  love  of  money^  the  love  of  science, 
and  the  love  of  Bologna  sausages.  The  first  he  inherited  with  his  estate  from  his  father  j  the  second 
he  caught  by  inoculation  from  a  near  neighbor.  Professor  Z..  formerly  of  some  eastern  college ;  and  the 
third  probably  Cjew  out  of  the  first,  as  it  is  well  known  tnat  Bologna,  jSmtrican  Bologna  sausages, 
when  eaten  sufficiently  sparingly,  are  the  most  economical  food  that  can  be  procured.  Dr.  (i>~— had 
attached  to  his  mansion  at  R— — .  a  large  room,  which  he  called  his  *  museum,'  filled  with  pictures 
and  all  manner  of  curiosities  and  articles  of  nirte.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with  numerous  paint- 
ings of  every  sixe  and  shape  j  some  of  them  Undscapes  of  a  peculiarly  dirty  and  smoky  appearance, 
and  which  in  consequence  had  been  pronounced  by  friendly  connoisseurs  to  be  the  genuine  works  of 
TxiriBBs,  Clauds  and  Rutsdasi.  ;  others  were  portraits  of  ancient  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  glaring 
red  and  white  cheeks,  and  stony  bine  eyes  that  at  the  first  glance  chilled  through  the  gazer  like  an  east 
wind.  These  were  all  veritable  *  Titians,'  *  Vandykes,'  and  *  Raphaels,'  supposed  so  probably  fr<wi  the 
fact  that  thev  looked  as  little  like  the  works  of  those  immortal  artists  as  it  was  possible  for  a  bad 
painter  with  nad  materials  to  make  them.  In  addition  to  these  invaluable  paintings,  our  Doctor's 
museum  was  filled  with  stuffed  birds,  strined  snakes,  ring-tailed  monkeys,  and  every  kind  of  flying 
and  creeping  thing,  as  well  as  all  manner  or  unknown  and  unknowable  curiosities  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  including  of  course  that  article  indispensable  to  all  museums,  <  the  identical  club 
with  which  the  renowned  Captain  Cook  was  killed  at  Owyhee.'  All  the  Doctor's  friends  and  every 
little  boy  and  girl  in  the  village  were  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  additions  to  this  rare  coUeo- 
tion,  for  which  they  generallv  received  a  *  Thank  'ee,'  and  sometimes,  if  the  donation  happened  to  be 
unusually  dirty  and  unclassifiable,  the  *  thank  'ees '  extended  to  two  or  three.  Now  the  Doctor  had 
a  nephew,  the  son  of  a  widowed  sister-in-law,  a  lad  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  who  had  been 
unusually  active  in  securing  rubbish  for  his  uncle's  collection ;  which  bv  the  way  he  must  have  done 
from  sheer  love  of  science,  as  he  never  received  any  remuneration  for  his  pains^  excepting  the  ever- 
lasting *  Thank  'ee,'  and  a  free  admittance  to  the  museum,  which  he  enjoyed  m  common  with  the 
other  acouaintance  of  his  uncle. 

Ned  Wilson,  (the  nephew,)  having  after  much  importunity  prevailed  upon  his  mother  to  let  him  go 
to  sea,  had  accordingly  procured  a  vojrage,  and  one  morning  presented  himself  in  the  breakfast-room 
of  his  uncle,  to  take  leave  of  his  nch  relative  previous  to  sailing.  The  Doctor  was  at  first  sur- 
prised and  then  delighted  j  surprised  when  his  nephew  announced  his  purpose,  and  delighted  when  he 
4earned  that  his  destination  was  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  it  was  nis  intention  if  possible  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  Hercnlanenm  and  Pompeii.  *  Of  course,  Ned,'  said  he,  *  you  will  not  forget  your  old 
habits  when  there  !  What  vast  fields  for  the  industrious  and  patient  explorer  are  those  two  buried 
cities !  Every  house  a  museum  in  itself,  and  every  street  strewed  with  the  curiosities  of  a  former 
age !  You  'vo  been  a  good  boy,  Ned,  at  home,  and  you  must  nt  forget  your  uncle  when  at  Pompeii ! 
And,'  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  *  your  uncle  must  n't  forget  f  eit  neither ! '  And  then  turning  to  his 
wife,  he  inquired  whether  she  could  n't  think  of  some  little  present  that  would  be  acceptable  to  their 
clever  relative.  Now  it  happened  that  on  the  morning  in  question  the  Doctor  had  had  his  favorite 
dish  of  Bolo^as  on  the  table ;  but  they  did  n't  relish  very  well.  He  thought  they  were  rather  *  hurt,' 
as  the  term  is :  his  wife  thooght  so  too;  and  the  cook,  who  had  been  called  in,  pronounced  them  the 
*  werrv  worst  Kind  of  tastin'  things  she  ever  see.'  They  were  accordingly  rejected,  and  now  stood  on 
the  siae-board.  *  What  can  we  do  for  Ned  ?  '  the  Doctor  repeated,  as  he  began  to  pace  the  room,  for 
there  was  a  struggle  going  on  in  his  breast  between  his  innate  meanness  and  a  desire  to  do  a  little  some- 


tence :  *  Give  him  a — a  —  Bologna  sausage,  Hetty !  Nothing  «m  be  mora  delicious  on  ^oard  a  ship.' 
And  drawing  a  long  breath,  his  mind  seemed  relieved  of  an  immense  load.  The  sausage  was  accord- 
incly  wrapped  in  an  old  newspaper  and  given  to  Ned,  with  many  almost  paternal  benedictions,  and  not 
a  lew  injunctions  to  remember  his  uncle ;  and  the  nephew  quitted  the  splendid  mansion  t^  his  relative 
with  a  swelling  breast,  and  a  not  very  exalted  opinion  of  his  liberality. 

Three  years  passed  away,  and  Ned  Wilson  returned  to  the  village  of  R--^,  having  in  the  mean 
tame  visited  nearly  evary  port  in  the  Meditenranean.    One  morning,  a  few  days  after  his  retan,  ha 
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made  his  appearane«  at  Dr.  Q  — — 'a  manaion,  having  ander  hia  aim  a  raiall  tin  box.  Tba  fimt  greet- 
inga  OTor,  nw  uncle,  who  had  not  for  a  moment  lost  tight  of  the  little  tin  box,  led  hit  nephew  into  tha 
museum.  'And  now,  Ned,  what  have  you  cot  in  the  box,  eh  ?  Bomethingrare,  I  'U  warrant.'  *  It  w  some- 
thing rare,'  said  the  nephew, '  but  what,  f  can't  tell.  I  picked  it  up  in  rompeti,  but  nobody  there  knew 
what  it  was.'  And  he  handed  the  box  to  the  Doctor,  who  received  it  aa  eagerly  as  if  it  had  been  filled 
with  mortgages.  *  But  stop !  *  aaid  he,  laying  the  box  on  the  table,  *  we  must  have  professor  Z  — 
here ; '  and  ringing^the  bell,  he  sent  a  message  afler  his  brother  virtuoso.  In  a  few  moments  the  Pro- 
fessor made  his  appearance ;  and  the  men  of  science  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  box, 
which  after  undoing  sundry  wrappers,  they  found  to  consist  of  one  article  only.  Throwing  hia  specta- 
eles  over  his  forehead,  which  he  always  did  when  about  to  look  sharpiv  at  an  v  thing,  the  Doctor  com- 
menced the  examination.  He  turned  the  curiosity  over  and  over,  and  looked  at  it  on  every  side,  and 
in  everv  position  of  light,  until  his  eves  ached  and  oe^an  to  grow  dim  :  but  he  could  make  notliing  of 
it ;  and  then,  his  spectacles  suddenly  dropping  in  their  place  unnoticed,  he  handed  the  article  to  tlia 
Professor,  protesting  that  looking  at  it  had  made  him  nearly  stone  blind.  The  Professor  examined  it 
as  closely  as  the  DtKtor.  *  Thoyer«  is  familiar  to  me,'  said  he  ;  *  it  looks  very  much  like  a  sanaaM.' 
*  So  it  does  —  it  does ! '  chimed  in  the  Doctor ;  *  do  n't  go,  Ned,'  turning  to  his  nephew,  who  liad  nia 
hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door.  *  Do  n*t  go ;  we  shall  soon  know  what  it  is  ! '  *  It  leoks  like  a  sausage,' 
repeated  the  Professor  solemnly ;  *  ana,'  putting  it  to  his  nose,  *  it  aaieUs  like  a  sauaage.'  And  then, 
having  tasted  it,  he  threw  it  from  him  as  if  it  tuid  been  a  rattlesnake,  exclaiming :  *•  And  by  G — d ! 
Doctor,  it  ts  a  sausage  —  a  Bologna ;  and  ad  —  d  bad  one  too  ! '  The  truth  fluhed  on  the  uncle. 
He  stood  irresolute  a  moment,  and  then  seixing  the  club  that  had  killed  Captain  Cook,  he  turned  and- 
denly  round But  his  grajceleas  nephew  had  just  closed  the  street  door  behind  him. 

Rbadbb,  aa  you  walk  by  eountry-roads,  with  Nature  bursting  into  bloom  all  around  you,  and  listen  to 
the  myriad  voices  of  ,the  glad  aWkkening  Spring ;  or  as  you  traverse  the  city's  itreets,  and  amid  their 
dust  and  din  catch  passing  glimpses  of  reviving  green  on  distant  slopes  across  the  broad  river  or 
spreading  bay  ;  is  it  given  you,  in  God's  providence,  to  think  of  those  who,  early  lost  and  vanished 
from  this  blessed  earth,  shall  never  gaxe  upon  these  scenes  again?  —  of  one  perchance  who  looked 
upon  each  opening  season  with  a  poet's  calm  delight ;  the  soft  April  shower ;  the  pale  green  of  the 
fresh-budding  willow }  the  darker  verdure  of  the  springing  grass ;  who  with  a  ftill  heart  and  wistful 
eye  pursued  the  setting  sun,  until  twili^t  came  down  upon  the  earth,  and  the  evening  star  went  up 
upon  its  watch  ?    Precious  in  the  soleom  spring-time  are  the  mamoriea  of  the  dead  ! 

LINES 

OW     taa      DBATB     OV     WXX.]MS     •ATX.omX)     OZ.AKK. 

Up  to  the  Spirit-bnd  t  —  d»p  unAntabed  Mog 
Still  on  thV  lip— the  bmthiiif  l^re 
Wum  in  Wf  tunefal  hkod ; 
A  ■prlUbouad  throne 
IntaaUjr  liitenlnf  to  iu  thmliDf  win ; 
Tboo,  eui  J  calit^  br  tlw  uDarring  Sire, 
Up  to  the  Spfait-Uod  I 

Up  to  the  Spirit-land  I  whoae  eoul  tnvroagfat 

To  buiBoaj,  that  naught  could  move  ; 
Not  nrUi'a  denw  Ktmrapberr,  nor  Janiiif  tiMNight, 

Nor  the  cruahcd  raw  of  lovr. 
Bc&ne  could  the/  vea? e  a  thnaa  of  moamfiil  dis 

Into  thjr  voor  of  aoof ; 
For  aunbeama  kiaaed  h  from  the  Ay, 
TUl  ftnrlj  Ueot,  and  healthfuUy, 
Its  colon  moved  along. 

Up  to  the  Spirit-land  I 
Thoufh  we  ihj  rouaie  01  eu  spue, 
That  charmed  awav  oar  care, 
Up  I  up  I  —  ibr  M«  la  there, 
O'er  whom  thjr  brenking  hvartratzinn  rang, 
Whoee  imafe  lingered  atiil,  to  aooibe  thy  latest  pang; 
She  givea  to  uiee  her  angel  hand. 

Oo,  Mlnatrel,  go  I 
Though  w^ll  we  lore  to  bear  tlij  annbera  flow. 
Though  atill  we  need 
In  (hj  pure  llfr  to  mtd 
The  nrfet  example  of  a  truthAiI  seal 
Calm  In  ila  own  eommoningi  whh  the  akies. 
We,  o'er  whow  headt  (he  land^loada  roll. 

The  airoet  of  our  dearrt-way, 
Whelming  ua,  whrn  we  tidn  would  liae 
To  rraeh  the  living  lay  : 

Yet,  Minatrel,  ro 
To  thy  divine  employ  ; 
Leave  ua  to  mourn :  Earth's  lot  Is  wo, 

And  Heaven 'a  la  |oy  I  L.  B.  Sxootjkvxt. 

*  I  scarcely  know  how,'  says  our  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  *  to  explain  why  the  foregoinf 
lines  have  not  earlier  been  aent  you.  They  have  however  been  much  on  my  mind ;  and  although  «t 
tliis  late  hour,  I  hope  yon  will  aeoept  them  as  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  equally  loved  aad 
lamented.' 
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Wi  haTe  received  a  dosen  communicatione,  Mnse  denying  and  othera  confirming  the  troth  of  the 
remarks  of  a  corretpondent  in  oar  last  number)  touching  the  manner  in  which  Americans  deport  them- 
selves in  Paris ;  the  *  really  small  figure  they  cut  in  the  French  metropolis,  and  the  superalmndant  pre- 
tension thereanent,  which  they  display  on  their  return  to  the  United  States.'  We  have  only  to 
reptat,  that  our  correspondent  has  the  entr6e  to  the  best  society  in  Paris,  and  to  add,  that  he  is  incapa< 
ble  of  misrepresenting  the  truth.  The  following  well  describes  the  conditioif  of  numbers  of  our  young 
American  bloods,  who  carry  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  and  are  hence  unable  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages they  possess :  *  Unsuited  by  their  tastes  —  unprepared  by  previous  information — deeming  a  pass- 
port and  a  letter  of  credit  all-sufiicient  for  their  purpose  —  they  set  out  upon  their  continental  travels. 
From  their  ignorance  of  a  foreign  language,  their  journey  is  one  of  difllculty  and  embarrassment  at 
every  step.  They  understand  little  of  what  they  see,  nothing  of  what  they  hear.  The  discomforts  of 
foreign  life  have  no  palliation,  by  their  being  enabled  to  reason  on  and  draw  inferences  from  them. 
All  the  sources  of  information  are  hermetically  sealed  against  them,  and  their  tour  has  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  its  fatigue  and  expense,  save  the  absurd  detail  of  adventure  to  which  their  ignorance  has 
exposed  them.*  •  •  •  We  take  our  old  and  Ikvored  correspondent  *  JIf.'  at  his  word !  Let  him  at 
once,  within  a  month  of  the  date  hereof,  excogitate,  concoct,  write,  indite,  and  clerkly  deliver  into 
our  hands  one  of  those  tragi-comic  essays  which  used  to  set  so  many  to  reading  us  with  unsated 
eyes ;  '  to  devouring  us  with  unwearied  jaws ;  to  swallowing  us  down  with  immeasurable  throat.' 
*  D»  Ut*  '  •  •  We  shall  not  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  name  the  popular  clergyman  against  whom  a  cor- 
respondent inveighs  bitterly,  in  that,  *  having  heard  great  things  of  him,  he  went  to  hear  him,  and  came 
away  dis — appointed.'  The  subjoined  lines  are  quoted  at  the  conclusion  of  our  correspondent's  com- 
mentary, as  *  expressing  exactly  what  the  writer  desired  to  describe.'  If  the  limning  be  faithftil,  the 
divine  must  have  won  the  sufifrages  of  those  who  affect  *  interesting  preachers : ' 


'  O  ye  rulinf  Fovea 
Of  Poety  mMlxoB,  firt  ne  to  liojr 
The  apieDdon  of  Uut  Mrmon  I    Tlw  bold  a^lieni  I 
The  look  auUiine,  that  boamed  with  eoniUenee. 
The  three  wipea  with  the  cunbik  hasdkerehicr; 
The  atrut —  the  bob — and  the  Innnwrive  thump 
UpoD  the  Holy  Book  I 

'  No  notes  vers  ten ; 
No,  not  a  acrap.    All  waa  iatuitlv«, 
Poarinf  like  watw  from  a  flaBhin|r  feuntaia, 
With  current  unexhaiiated.    Now  the  lip* 
Protruded,  and  the  ere-browi  lowered  amaio. 
Like  Koan'a  in  dark  Othello. 


<  Bat  let  a*  hear 
Somewhat  of  thia  same  fnnd  and  flowcir  aermon. 
Aba. !  theiv  cornea  the  rub  i    T  wm  maoe  of  wrope  / 
Bketchca  from  Nature  ;  from  old  Johnson  some, 
Aud  aome  from  Joaeph  Addiaon  and  Goldamith ; 
Blair,  WillHLm  Shatapere,  Youn^ "b  Night  Tbougfau, 

TheGniTe: 
Oflleapie  on  toe  Season* :  eren  the  plahi 
Bold  energy  of  Andrew  Thoropaon  ben 
Waa  presaed  into  the  Jumble.    Plan  or  ajitem 
Had  it  none :  no  gleam  of  mind  or  aim ; 
'  A  thing  of  direda  and  patchea  I '    Yet  the  Uaze 
Went  on  for  flfieea  mioutea,  haply  mora.' 


*Mg  XThcWs  Vnu*  is  a  good  story,  but  it  is  upon  a  time-wora  theme.  The  incidents  are  very 
like  those  of  <  TTU  SpnnU  JRmnZy,'  heretofore  quoted  in  the  Knicxxkbocxxb.  The  disinterested 
anxiety  of  the  widow-aunt  reminds  us  of  a  complaint  made  by  Jsaiv  Jac<iues,  who  tells  us  that  when 
his  wife  died,  every  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  offered  to  console  him  by  one  of  their  daughters ;  but 
that  a  few  weeks  afterward  his  cow  having  shared  the  same  fate,  no  one  ever  thotight  of  replacing  his 
loss  by  the  offer  of  another ;  thereby  proving  the  different  value  people  set  upon  their  cows  and 
children !  •  •  •  The  gentle  and  kind  spirit,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  lit- 
tle essay  upon  *  KiU-Fhfingy*  will  take  our  *  warm  right  hand.'  He  could  not  have  touched  upon  a 
theme  so  full  of  delightful  boyish  remembrances.  Wo  once  thought — and  we  are  not  siue  that  the 
impression  is  not  pretty  strong  within  us  still  —  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  pleasant  thing  than  to 
hold  a  kite-string  in  the  gloaming  of  a  warm  spring  day,  and  watch  the  spiritual  toy  far  up  in  the  soft 
mild  air,  taking  the  dying  sunlight  on  its  breast,  and  wagging  its  tail  as  if  for  very  joy.  We  can  never 
be  sad  when  the  air  is  full  of  kites ;  and  sometimes  it  is,  for  city  sports  are  always  contagious.  Little 
kite-flying  citizens  may  confidently  count  upon  our  assistance  at  all  times  in  untangling  their  lines 
and  adjusting  their  tails ;  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  is  om  staid  denizen  *  in  populous  city 
pent '  who  can  sympathize  with  our  sympathy,  and  whose  thoughts  go  back  with  ours  to  the  past,  from 
the  busy,  bustling  present.  *  Let  us  pray  ever,'  says  a  recent  foreign  essayist,  *  that  as  we  still  move 
on  in  life,  travelling  as  of  necessity  we  must  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  day  by  day,  farther  from  the 
freshness,  the  joyousness,  and  the  romantic  ardor  of  our  youth,  that  we  may  be  privileged  to  carry 
with  us  the  remembrance  at  least,  if  not  a  single  vestige,  of  our  bright  experience  ;  so  shall  we  be 
blessings  to  the  young ;  neither  churlish  nor  discontented  ourselves,  nor  a  source  of  mieaiiness  to 
others.  Let  us  bear  in  our  years  only  that  knowledge  of  our  youth  that  will  suffice  to  save  the  elder 
from  becoming  the  envier  of  the  young  j  for  what  is  that  incessant  evil-eyeing  of  the  amusements  of 
early  life  —  those  surly,  fretful,  and  over-hasty  complainings  at  its  pleasures  —  but  envy,  the  most 
malignant,  the  most  odious,  and  the  most  unprofitable .'  Yes,  let  us  pray  that  our  sunset  may  be 
streaked  with  the  memories  and  shadows  only  of  the  brilliant  dawn.' 
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We  are  uidebted  to  a  kind  eorreipondent — hiimelf  a  writer  of  dutinetion,  with  whom  we 
hope  ere  long  to  make  our  readon  better  acqaainted  — >  for  the  following  original  aoniiet  by  the  lamented 
JoHit  O.  C.  BaAiiiAaD.  It  is  placed  in  type  from  the  departed  poet's  own  ■Mumecript,  and  has  never 
before  been  poblished : 


MEETING    AND    PABTINO. 

Wa  mM  and  puled  on  wa  lotumn  efc, 

When  iboonb(li(  with  iu  beauij  M««ped  Ike  vak, 
BUent,  uid  not  a  cloud  vai  men  to  nil 

Athvut  (be  axurp  AnnuneoC    BHieve, 
Ye  who  havr  (bit  tlir  certasieB  uf  lorr. 

What  w«rp  nij  ferltiki^  vbt*n  1  fiurd  on  hat, 

Yf  bom  ~-  abaent  —  life  bad  oolhiiir  to  confer ; 
Wboae  preaence  rendered  earth  like  bnv«n  above  I 

Upon  a  rock,  above  the  munnorinf  aea. 
Linked  aim  in  aim,  in  tboufhtfuJncai  we  atood  j 
And,  aa  I  markiyl  onr  ahadowa  on  the  flood, 

I  drpanied  that  Faie  inlraJed  ua  to  be 
Uoibrd  alwaja  —  't  «aa  a  diraui ;  and  lo  I 
Belweao  ua  motuiulae  iw  aad  oeaaaa  flow  I 


*  1%$  LkiratMir't  Zjoumt '  is  logenioos ;  but  we  are  not  yet  qmiU  redneed  to  the  admission  of  a 
disguised  asflnii»in|^  into  this  department  of  our  Magasine.  We  commend  to  onr  suffering  *  Lii6ra> 
tenr '  a  reduction  of  the  following  *  domestic  medicines  *  into  an  essay  for  some  of  our  contempomries. 
Possibly  he  may  be  more  suceessAil  with  them  in  disguising  his  *  benoTolent  object : ' 

*  A  stick  o'  brimstone  wore  in  the  pocket  is  isood  for  them  as  has  cramps. 

*  A  loadstone  pot  on  the  place  where  the  pains  is,  is  beautiful  in  the  rhouroatiz. 

<  When  babies  is  troubled  with  worms,  the  leastest  drop  o'  gin  give  to  *em  momio's  Asting 
will  — kill  *em! 

*  For  a  cold :  a  basin  o'  water-^el,  with  half  a  quartern  o'old  rum  in  it,  or  a  quartern,  if  partic'lar 
bad.  with  lots  o'  brown  sugar,  going  to  bed. 

*Ifyou*ve  got  the  hiccups,  pinch  one  of  your  wrists,  and  hold  your  breath  while  you  count 
sixty  —  or  get  semdtodf  to  make  you  jump ! 

*  The  ear-ach.    Put  an  ing'un  in  your  ear— after  it 's  well  roasted.' 

The  *  7Ut  •/  TVrer '  may  be  *  one  of  remarkable  interest  aad  thrilling  to  a  delirious  pitch,'  as  the 
writer  modestly  states ;  but  the  total  indifference  of  the  public  to  aimilar  hackneyed  scenes — that  of 
the  BtOMiekamft  MMrder  for  example,  lately  reproduced,  with  revolting  adjuncts,  in  a  *  native 
romance '  that  has  been 

'  nrilhrr  damned  nor  Uaed, 

But  veiy  quiet] jr  dUmiiudf' 

would  *  give  us  pause,*  even  had  we  no  taste  of  onr  ovrn  in  the  premises.  ...  *  I  remember,'  says  a 
cecent  writer,  *  to  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  death-scene  of  a  celebrated  romance-writer 
in  Germany,  who  op  to  the  very  last  persuaded  himself  that  he  thould  get  well,  and  who  spent  some 
of  his  latest  moments  in  dictating  the  pages  of  a  new  novel  which  he  was  composing.  *  Only 
life ! '  was  his  exclamation ;  '  this  sweet  life !  —  life  at  any  price  !  —  life  even  with  suffering !  —  Only 
life,  life,  life  ! '  Mrs.  Norton,  in  *  The  CkUd  ^  Earthy*  has  beautifully  illustrated  the  tenacity  with 
«vhich  poor  humanity  clings  to  this  shadowy  existence  : 


FaiivTaii  her  alow  atrp  fnJIa  (rotn  daj  to  daj ; 

Dealh'a  band  ia  heavpr  on  her  darkening  brow  I 
Yet  doth  alie  fondlv  diuf  to  ennh,  aiid  m%.j : 
'  1  am  content  to  ilie  —  mtt  oh,  not  ruvm  J 
Not  while  the  bloa«oma  of  (hr  joyoua  •pnn? 

Make  the  warm  air  tuch  luxury  to  br'atiy  ; 
liol  while  the  Mrda  atieh  lava  of  siadneM  ainri 

Not  while  bright  flowen  aruumi  my  kxiucepa  wrralhr. 
'Span  me,  prrat  Ooi<  I  —  lift  up  my  drooping  brow  : 
1  am  contafM  lo  die — but  oh,  not  now  I ' 

Tiie  apnnij^ hath  nppned into  fnmmef*tjme ■^ 
The  n^Aton't  vifwlraa  boundary  ia  past ; 

Thr  frloriuua  auii  hnlh  p'ocIkcI  \m  Inintiitfr  prinw  : 
'  Oh  I  muat  thia  gllmnae  of  beauty  be  the  Uatf 

Let  me  net  prri«h  while  oVr  land  and  aea 
With  atlent  atrpa  tlio  I/)rd  of  H^fht  inovea  on{ 

Nor  wbtie  the  murmur  of  the  mountain-bee 
Greeli  n^y  dull  ear,  with  mu«ic  In  i(s  tone. 

Pale  Mkmkm  dima  ray  eye  and  elotida  my  iaov— 

I  am  coBtsnt  to  die  I  —  but  oh  I  not  now  I ' 


Summer  b  ^ne ;  and  Aotnmn'a  aobeivr  huea 

Tint  (he  ripe  fruiu  and  jpid  the  waviujr  com  ; 
Tlw  huntaroan  awifl  the  flyinf  nme  piinnie*, 

Shouia  the  halloo,  and  winda  liia  ea^er  horn. 
'  Spare  me  awhili*,  to  wander  forth  anJ  gaje 

Ou  t)ie  brond  m*  adowa  and  the  qui<-t  Mtiram  ; 
To  watch  in  iiilrncr  while  the  ewninr  r&ya 

81.\iit  throiig-'i  tho  iKilinfi^  (rrca  « ith  niddy  gleam  : 
Cooirr  tlu"  hrt-eara  play  aruun<i  my  brow  — 
I  'm  coiitont  to  die  I  but  uli,  not  now  I ' 

Hie  Heak  wfnd  whbtlea ;  anmw-aKowen  fiff  aad  nea: 

Drift  without  echo  to  the  whitrninr  ipniund ; 
Autumn  hath  paaaed  aw.ny,  and  cold  and  drear, 

'Winter  atalka  on,  with  trovn  mantle  bound ; 
Yet  aiill  (hat  prayer  aacenda  :  '  Oh  I  laufhingly 

Mv  little  bRMhcrs  ro«md  the  warm  hearth  crowd  ; 
Our  bome*flie  blawa  broad  and  briffat  and  high. 

And  the  roof  rinj^a  with  voicei  llfht  and  loiid  ; 
Apaie  me  awhile  —  nUn  up  my  dioopioff  faraw  I 
I  am  content  to  die  I  but  ob  1  not  now  I  ' 


We  suspect  *  J^ffrtf^  Jr,*  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  criticisms  of  some  one  of  the  small  and 
spirited  newspapers.  He  calls  the  editors  *  Two-penny  Dips,'  because,  as  ho  alleges,  they  only  ^ 
into  m.  book,  and  then  condemn  or  praise  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  perusaL  Our  correspondent 
may  be  right  in  some  isolated  case — hia  own  perhaps ;  but  usually  the  brief  judgments  of  the  daily 
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proM,  when  wellcooatdored,  havo  as  much  weight  with  the  maM  aa  the  long,  elaboAtely  doll  diaaer- 
utiona  which  paaa  with  amall  commentatora  for  the  only  Teritable  eriticiam.  •  •  •  <  jf  Widoiogr '  haa 
aent  ua  for  publication  the  foUowiog  fragment,  in  one  of  the  moat  touching  yet  aententiooa  lettera  we 
ever  read.  As  m  might  inftact  an  implied  obligation  of  privaey,  we  reluctantly  auppreaa  the  note. 
There  ia  a  tender  affection  in  the  linea  which  we  have  rarely  aeea  anrpaiied : 

'  Mr  llttl*  fill  ilaapt  m  my  ana  dl  nigliU 
And  wldofn  sUn,  mwr  when  with  plajful  wQe 
I  Ud  hor  riae  and  pren  her  li|»  to  mine. 
Which  in  her  tleep  she  doea.    And  aometfmei  than, 
Half  muttarad  in  tier  Blombers,  the  aflinm 
Ber  lore  for  ine  is  boundleM.    And  1  take 
The  little  bufl  and  cloae  her  in  my  anai ; 
Aaore  her  by  my  action  —  far  ray  lipa 
Yield  roe  no  utterance  then— that  in  ny  haazt 
She  b  tiie  traaaoivd  towel.    Tenderly, 
Hour  after  hoar,  without  dedse  of  ■leep, 
I  watch  atwve  that  larg«  amount  of  hope, 
Until  the  BtBxa  wane,  and  tho  yellov  mooo 
Walks  forth  into  the  night' 

'  JIT.*  haa  humor,  but  hia  taate  ia  naught.  Nevertheleaa  he  exhibita  great  promiao ;  and  we  do  *  aay 
the  word :  *  Co  on.*  Only  remember  thia ;  diacriminate  atylea  with  more  caution  and  better  judg- 
ment. One  comparison  in  the  chapter  on  ^Jtmenum  Jfavdialta*  reminda  ua  of  the  Dutchman*a  *  big 
house,  dat  always  ahtood  right  py  de  aide  of  a  little  yellow  dog.'  •  •  •  Our  port-folio  actually  UtmM  with 
articles  in  prose  and  Terse,  many  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and  including  aeveral  for 
which  we  had  hoped  to  the  laat  to  find  a  place  in  the  preaent  number.  The  following  are  either  filed 
for  immediate  insertion,  or  under  *  believing  *  conaideration :  *  An  Audience  wiUi  Sultah  Abdol 
Mkjid,'  by  an  American ;  •  The  Battle  Ground,*  by  '  R.  8.  C* ;  •  Domeatic  Senritnda,*  by  *  H.  F.* ;  A 

*  Fishing  Excursion  in  Boston  Harbor ;  *  *  Frank  Upton ;  *  *■  Snarleyhead,  the  Reformer ;  *  *  The  Viaion 
of  CjcDMAif  the  Saxon  \  *  *  The  Infhnt*8  Miniature,'  by  Mrs.  E.  Clxmbrtiitx  Kxivrst  ;  *  Ton  aak  Mo 
why  I  look  Grave,*  and  *  Lines  written  during  the  lUnesa  of  a  Friend ; '  *  Lettera  from  Rome ; '  *  Stan- 
zoa  *  by  *  Lsoif  \  *  <  Reduplicate  Forms  in  English ; '  *  A  New  Phrenological  Idea,*  by  *  C.  R.,'  Boaton ; 

*  Life's  Seasons ;  *  *  To  the  Departed  Poetess  of  Lake  Charoplain ;  *  *  Tawoey  Tom  and  Tabby  Gray ;  * 
<  The  Joy  of  the  Stars.'    The  alterations  indicated  by  *  J.  O.  W.*  will  be  attended  to. 


*  Tax  Dial.' — Thia  publication,  aa  we  learn' from  the  April  number,  haa  paaaed  Into  the  handa  of  the 
editors,  by  whom  it  will  hereafter  be  published.  Many  things  have  appeared  in  *  The  Dial  *  to  which 
wo  have  awarded  honest  commendation ;  and  we  have  no  shadow  of  prejudice  againat  a  periodical  wfaoao 
aim  is  to  *  seek  truth  and  pursue  iL'  But  we  implore  the  editors  to  shut  out  from  its  pagea  aueh  aolemn, 
elaliorate  humbugs  as  Mr.  A.  Baoifsoic  Alcott,  who  haa  the  place  of  honor  in  the  preaent  iasne.  Why 
waa  he  not  permitted  to  withdraw  hia  ms.  ?  Ho  inclined  to  do  ao,  aaying :  *  The  Dial  prefera  a 
thought  and  diction,  not  mine.  A  fit  organ  for  aoch  as  myself  is  not  yet,  but  ia  to  be.'  Ah  !  what  a 
pity !  We  commend  the  transcendental  aoothsayer  to  a  hand-organ.  Doubtless  he  might  obtain  some 
relief  for  the  poverty  of  which  he  complaina,  by  repeating  hia  Orphic  *  aeripturea '  in  the  by-itreeta  of 
Boston,  accompanied  by  appropriate  music  on  a  *  fit  organ  for  auch  aa  himaelC'  Serioualy,  ia  it  not 
aoiusing  to  behold  a  homM-owl  pretending  to  peer  deep  down  into  a  mill-atone  ? — or  in  other  worda,  to 
see  a  man  like  Mr.  Alcott  pretending  to  such  great  light,  that  all  his  contempbrariea  are  in  the  dark 
in  comparison  ? — who  fancies  indeed  that  he  is  a  martyr  *  whom  his  age  deaplaea ; '  the  aaid  age  not 
knowing  that  he  ia  *  making  hia  way  through  the  gate  of  obloquy  and  ahame  to  the  temple  of  renown.' 
Like  Mawwoxm,  he  *  loves  to  be  despised.'  And  in  the  mean-time  he  *  waits  with  a  calm  patience  for 
the  souls  that  shall  make  organs  for  him,  in  which  his  *  aeripturea  may  take  body,'  and  the  *  privateat 
life  of  virtue  and  genius  bo  made  public,*  since  *  nor  gods  nor  true  peraona  have  aecreta.'  We  have  in 
the  *  Diary  '-extracts  to  which  we  have  alluded  some  admirable  examples  of  Mr.  Alcott's  atyle. 
Neither  Goldsmith,  Addison,  nor  Stxslb  could  have  penned  aueh  *  aeripturea '  aa  the  following,  even 
if  they  had  liad  a  dozen  '  organs.*  Uow  Mr.  Alcott  must  pity  them  !  They  had  good  parta,  cer- 
tainly, which  were  capable  of  transcendental  improvement :  *  Piety  ia  unconscioua,  vascular,  vital. 
Like  breathing,  it  19  —  and  ia,  &ecai»«  it  is ! *  •  .  •  'Childhood!  Time  atretchea  backward  into  the 
period  whence  it  proceeded,  and  forward  to  its  return  therein,  yet  dates  not  thy  genesis,  thine  advent, 
nor  ascension.  Nature  thou  art  not,  but  of  thee  she  is  the  show.  Matter  is  thy  shadow,  as  thou  run- 
nest  on  thy  behests.*  Mr.  Alcott  thus  apostrophises  this  dim  and  ignorant  present :  *  O  Age  !  thou 
believest  nothing  of  this  divine  lore,  but  deeraest  it  all  moonshine,  madness,  wild  fanatacism,  or  witless 
dream  !  God  haa  ebbed  clean  from  thy  heart,  and  left  thee  loveless  and  blind.  But  lo !  he  is  mahing 
in  full  flood  into  the  soula  of  thy  youtli,  and  thy  sons  and  dai|g|itera  (Uiif  last  allusion  is  probably 
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intonded  for  Abbt  FoLtoM|)  driven  from  the  noctaariM  of  wifldom  and  piety,  AbU  prophesy  wwn 
with  cioren  tongaes  of  fire  to  thy  discomfort  and  shame ;  for  thy  priests  are  godlem,  and  thou  art  a 
slave  to  the  gauds  of  sense  !  *  Our  Orphic  expoatulator  should  take  heart.  His  *■  divine  lore '  and 
his  pellucid  style  are  finding  admirers  and  imitators.  Witness  the  following  advertbing  *  scripture  * 
of  one  Mr.  pAKSoRt,  who  proposes  to  take  Daguerreotype  portraits  of  the  Bo^onians; 

*  When  we  reflect  that  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  not  any  thing  but  the  vague  representation  of 
Photography  floated  on  the  brain  of  the  iina<;inatioo  and  before  the  eye,  but  now  it  is  found  long  hid  in 
the  quuriy  of  nature's  philosophy,  that  beauteous  art  and  acience,  which  is  no  less  the  herald  or  th« 
expresitive  messenger  of  the  past,  under  many  associating,  pleasmg  reflections  and  enioyments  in 
youthful  pleasures.  The  roalizcr  and  proclaimcr  of  all  th^  is  the  niofit  endearing  in  children.  Their 
prattle  or  the  present ;  their  hopeful  promise  of  their  future  enjoyments,  of  the  delighted  parents  in 
the  future  completion  end  final  comfort  and  bliss  of  all  their  anxieties  and  toils,  f  although  much  to  bo 
regretted,)  of  their  past,  present  and  Aitnro  hopes  of  their  lives,  no  wonder  tiiat  we  are  ready  to 
embrace  all  that  can  come  within  our  power  to  eiiJ4>y  of  such  endearing  scenes,  that  we  are  immedi- 
ately transported  with  the  virws  of  tho  socioty  of^ heaven,  while  on  earth  ;  such  views  are  not  very 
dissimilarly  presented  in  the  Photographic  reflection  ;  also,  that  the^  may  be  enjoved  for  a  mere  baga- 
telle expense.  Likbrkssks  full,  will  be  given,  or  no  payment  will  be  received.  They  are  got  up 
under  such  style  as  to  suit  the  present  exigence  of  the  times,  at  his  Rooms  in  Gloucester,  Rockport, 
West  Parish,  Bquam,*  etc,  etc. 

Tho  above  is  not  the  lass  tranaeeodental  becaoie  its  graiamar  it  a  little  lax.  That  is  *  a  part  of  the 
flystem.'  Mr.  Alport  says  in  one  passage  of  his  diary :  <  I  planted  my  seeds  and  wed  my  currents  and 
strawberries.^  If  he  should  *  wed  *  a  young  crook-oeckad  squash  or  a  small  feminine  potato,  it  would 
be  *  a  good  match.*  We  must  forego  allusion  to  the  other  content*  of  *  The  Dial.'  The  forty- 
six  pages  of  *  Marie  Van  Osterwich,'  from  the  French,  looked  at  first  as  though  they  mij^t  require 
an  ostrich  to  digest  them ;  but  the  story  is  a  good  one,  and  very  agreeably  disappointed  us.    The 

*  EHiwicMuMgtgucHdiU^^  etc,  of  Von  Dosnsb  we  have  not  as  yet  fonod  leisura  to  peruse. 

BouTHKRir  PsKioDiCAU.-*The  deserved  success  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  *  Jfesisnysr*  Maga- 
sine  —  which,  while  it  is  the  organ  par  eseetlencs  of  the  best  periodical  contributions  of  the  South,  is 
yet,  like  the  Kn icKSBBocxaa,  necessarily  indebted  to  writers  fW>m  oU  sections  of  the  country  for  its 
reputation  —  has  given  rise  to  other  Southern  puUicatlona,  some  of  which  (from  out  the  number  of 
those  that  mtist  needs  ere  long  expire)  bid  fair  to  emtilate  its  merit,  and  to  earn  a  like  popularity. 
Chief  among  these,  it  b  easy  to  perceive,  will  be  *  Ths  Obioiv,'  a  very  neatly  printed,  well  supplied, 
and  admirably  embelUshed  monthly  Magaxine,  under  tho  care  of  Mr.  Richabos,  late  editor  of 

*  Georgia  Illustrated ;  *  and  *  Ths  Chicoba,  ob  MxssBif  oxa  or  ths  South,'  published  weekly  in 
Charleston,  (B.  C.,)  and  edited  by  our  accomplished  correspondent,  N.  S.  Dodox,  Esq.,  and  B.  It. 
CAuaoLL,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attainments.  Our  respected  contemporaries,  we  may 
reasonably  assume,  will  be  found  too  sensible  to  indulge  in  invective  against  the  literature  <tf  tho 
North  and  East  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  South ;  a  matter  always  sufiSoiently  harmless,  cer- 
tainly, and  sometimes  particularly  amusing,  especially  to  those  who  are  in  the  secret,  and  know  wk§ 

*  the  grumblers  gtnmble.' 

TBARSLATroir  or  Bsbrabo's  *GBarAUT.'— .We  gave  in  a  late  number  one  or  two  spirited  pas- 
sages from  a  translation  of  *  Ger&nt,'  from  the  French  of  Bbenabd,  by  OscAn  Colbb,  Esq.,  of  this 
city.  It  was  rendered  ftom  the  original  in  a  most  faithful  and  spirited  manner,  and  was  entirely  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  when  the  translator  discovered  that  in  <  The  Li%tr  and  Aisftend,'  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Cabbv  and  Habt,  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Goaz  of  England  had  so  for  anticipated  him, 
as  to  present  in  the  above-named  work  a  mutilated  and  altered  copy  of  the  stirring  French  romance 
in  question.  We  hope  that  some  of  our  publishers  will  do  themselves  and  the  reading  public  a  favor 
by  presenting  tht  translation  to  the  American  public.    It  could  scarcely  fail  of  the  amplest  success. 


*•*  Axova  the  woifcs  vUeh  ws  have  been  aaslile  adequately  to  nottoe  In  the  pnKiit  Dmnher,  are  ihs  cempRheDdive  and 
wen-digBtted  'DiHoane'oTDr.FBAVoiB,  at  tlwepenlag  of  the  Lyoemyf  Natural  Hbtny;  'Intocaio  de  Lednai,' the  fint 
Teviaa  novel;  Cobb's  exeelleat  New  SpatUiif -Book ;  'Idsala,'  etc,  by  *  ALoaairoM  ; '  Lrax.z.'a  Geological  Leeture* ; 
'  BooKBopaUiy,*  etc,  bj  O.  W.  HorMxa,  M.  D. ;  the  '  CjrdopedU  Indaoeiiria '  of  Bcboox^ra^t  ;  and  <  Tho  Fame  and 
GI017  of  England  TlDdieated.'  '  DramaAe  Doinga  tmi  On  DUt,*  and  the  aubjotoed  '  Litbiujit  Rbcord  *  artidea  Mr* 
la  type  for  the  preeent  iaoe,  and  art  fai  tjrpe  for  (he  next :  'Gunderade;  *  '  The  Zicall ;  *  *  Bhan  Btoriae ;  *  '  Daughten  of 
England;'  '  Derotioiial  Melodies ;' and  '  The  CioAoo  Boys.' 


FoBTHAXY  ov  Miao  Cltttov.— The  adnUien  of  lUa  pupolai-  Amerfcaa  aeti«M  have  no«r  an  oppoitiiiii^  of  oblalntig  a 
most  admirablo  and  bithful  likatea  of  her,  tinn  •  dnwinf  on  aUiae  by  Mr.  M'DouaAi.x.,  No.  11  Paik  Flaoe.  We  do  net 
rroicnlwretW  to  have  ae^n  «  morp  fint«bed  tnd  taatrfu]  aprcitnen  of  tbu  aprcieB  of  wt.  Bfr.  ArDoL-aAX.z.  may  fMj  '  dhide 
the  lymofa*  betweeo  m(oewatu\  flinkuure  pehi0ng  and  Ulhofraphk  eiecutiun  —  lur  he  aaoela  In  both. 
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AN    AUDIENCE    WITH    SULTAN    ABDUL    MEJID. 


BT     AX     AICBIIIOAX. 


In  1840,  being  at  Constantinople,  Commodore  Porter,  then  newly 
appointed  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  was  so  kind  as  to  attach  me  to  his  legation,  and  to  permit  me 
to  witness  the  presentation  of  his  credentials  to  the  young  Sultan, 
Abdul  Mejid.  Although  our  government  had  been  represented  by 
him  at  the  Porte  since  1831,  as  its  Charge  d* Affaires,  that  rank  did  not 
qualify  him  for  a  public  reception  by  the  Sultan ;  and  as  all  eastern 
nations  judge  of  the  importance  of  foreign  powers  by  the  rank  of  their 
representative,  an  increased  grade  was  necessary  to  elevate  our  great 
republic,  in  the  minds  of  the  Ottomans,  above  the  very  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  powers  of  the  old  world.  The  government  at  Wash- 
ington, seeing  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  offered  to  our  veteran  pub- 
lic servant.  Commodore  Porter,  then  in  the  United  States  on  leave  of 
absence,  the  increased  rank  of  Minister  Resident  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
which  he  accepted,  and  returned  to  his  residence  at  Constantinople. 
He  being  therefore  the  first  minister  our  country  has  had  accredited  to 
the  Sultan,  and  this  his  first  audience,  1  thought  it  would  perhaps  inte- 
rest the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  to  know  something  about  his 
reception ;  and  with  this  view  I  now  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  a  copy  of  the  notes  which  I  made  at  the  time  in  my  journal. 

Before  the  Minister's  credentials  were  perfectly  valid,  he  made  visits 
to  two  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  but  I  will  commence 
with  that  to  Majesty  itself,  and  mention  the  others  in  regular  succes- 
sion. The  first  step  taken  was  by  the  Dragoman  of  the  legation,  who 
made  a  translation  into  Turkish  of  the  letter  of  the  President  to  the 
Sultan,  from  a  copy  which,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  sent  for 
the  Minister  of  foreign  affairs.  On  handing  it  to  him,  the  Dragoman 
requested  for  his  Minister  an  audience  with  His  Majesty,  to  present  the 
original.  The  office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  held  in  a  great 
buUding  in  the  heart  of  Constantinople,  called  in  the  Turkish  language 
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Derp-alich^  or  the  Sublime  Porte,  where  we  were  afterward  received  by 
him.  The  Minister  replied  that  he  would  make  knowp  the  request  to 
His  Majesty,  and  give  his  answer  on  the  IMlowing  day.  This  was  on 
Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  it  was  learned  that  the  Sultan  had  appointed 
Thursday,  May  23d,  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  the  audience.  In  the  mean 
time  a  very  important  preliminary  was  under  execution ;  that  of  the 
preparation  of  a  bag  or  sack  to  contain  the  President's  letter  to  the 
Sultan.  It  was  made  of  rose-colored  satin,  richly  embroidered  in  gold 
five-pointed  stars,  lined  with  white  satin,  and  closed  with  a  gold  cord, 
having  a  golden  tassel  at  its  end ;  the  whole  bearing  a  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  simple  but  appropriate  style  of  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
I  only  got  a  glimpse  of  the  envelope  of  the  great  document,  and  dis- 
tinctly remember  that  it  was  addressed  in  a  fair  legible  hand :  '  To  our 
Cfreat  and  Good  JFViend,  Sultan  Abdul  Mbjid  Khan,  Emperor  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.* 

Each  foreign  legation  at  the  Porte  has  a  barge  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
pair  of  oars,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  representative,  in  form 
much  like  the  picturesque  models  of  the  smaller  caiques  of  the  Bo»- 
phorus  and  the  Golden  Horn.  They  draw  but  little  water,  and  glide 
over  it  with  noiseless  speed ;  are  painted  with  the  national  colors  of  the 
legation,  and  the  bargemen,  or  caiquejees,  as  they  are  denominated  at 
Constantinople,  are  dressed  in  colors  to  match.  That  of  ours  is  of 
course  blue  and  red,  and  agreeable  to  the  established  usage  and  the 
rank  of  the  Minister,  is  pulled  by  six  men,  over  whom  at  the  bow 
floated  the  striped  bunting  flag  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sultan  at  this  season,  the  month  of  May,  resides  in  the  magnifi- 
cent new  palace  of  Tcharagian,  erected  by  his  late  father  Sultan 
Mahmoud  11.,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  about  two  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Sultan  Mahmoud  died  suddenly 
before  it  was  completed ;  and  as  it  was  to  have  been  the  most  splendid 
of  all  his  edifices,  the  most  costly,  and  the  one  about  which  he  always 
evinced  the  greatest  interest  and  anxiety,  it  now  bears  with  it  to  reflec- 
tive minds  the  forcible  moral  that  in  our  most  heart-feflt  and  eager  enter- 
prises we  may  be  called  away  with  but  a  moment's  warning.  I  was 
told  that  he  had  for  many  years  —  almost  from  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  in  1808 —  acted  upon  a  feeling  of  superstition,  that  so  long  as 
he  was  engaged  in  erecting  public  edifices,  the  affairs  of  his  empire 
would  be  prosperous.  The  greater  part  of  the  palaces  and  kiosks  on 
the  Bosphorus,  bis  favorite  stream,  were  built  by  him ;  where  he  doubt- 
less spent  many  hours  of  enjoyment  in  his  youth,  before  troubles  over- 
came him,  and  the  fairest  portions  of  his  empire  were  refl  from  him  by 
the  hand  of  the  infidel.  Tcharagian  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  pacha's  YaH, 
or  summer  residence,  in  which  some  years  ago  a  splendid  nocturnal  fete 
was  given  to  Sultan  Mahmoud  by  its  owner ;  when  the  building  and  gar- 
dens attached  to  it  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  latter  were  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Sultan  in  his 
walks  among  them  was  attended  by  the  fairest  Circassians  that  could 
be  found  in  his  capitol,  dancing  round  him,  and  singing  praise-songs  to 
his  delighted  ear.  The  fete  made  so  agreeable  an  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  it  induced  bim  to  erect  the  present  magnificent  palace  aad 
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gardens  in  the  place  of  the  more  humble  Fo/t,  and  give  it  the  name  of 
'  Tcharagian  Seray/  or  '  the  Palace  of  Lights/ 

I  return  from  my  digression.  About  half-past  ten  o'clock,  A.  M., 
the  Minister  Resident,  Dragoman,  Consul,  and  Attache,  with  guards 
and  servants,  seated  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  barge,  might  be  seen 
issuing  out  of  the  Golden  Horn,  to  follow  the  numerous  windings  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  proceeding  along  its  shores,  (which  in  the  month 
of  May  are  decked  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure  and  flowers,)  to 
approach  the  palace  of  the  Sultan. 

Before  I  introduce  the  reader  to  the  presence  of  His  Majesty,  who' 
by  his  subjects  is  called  in  their  figurative  language,  the  '  Centre  of  the 
Universe,'  and  the  '  Refuge  of  the  World,'  the  '  Orbit  of  Majesty,'  and 
the  *  Sovereign  of  the  two  Worlds ; '  in  the  latter  title  probably  mean- 
ing the  present  and  the  world  to  come,  for  it  dates  antecedent  to  the 
discovery  of  our  own  Yankee  land ;  I  say,  before  I  bring  you  within 
reach  of  the  *  Blood-Letter,'  the  '  Possessor  of  Men's  Necks,'  and  the 
'  Owner  of  the  Two-edged  Sword,'  allow  me  to  recall  to  memory  an 
audience  with  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  his  younger  days,  and  before  reform 
had  been  introduced  into  his  empire. 

The  author  of  '  Constantinople  and  its  Environs,'  whom  I  have  invH* 
Tiat>ly  found  to  be  correct,  in  speaking  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Sultans, 
situated  on  the  site  of  ancient  Byzantium,  and  called  by  Europeans  by 
the  exclusive  name  of  '  the  Seraglio,'  says :  'Another  ceremony  of  the 
Divan,  is  the  reception  of  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  who  come  here 
to  be  duly  made  fit  for  reception  by  the  Sultan.  On  the  day  appointed, 
they  and  their  suites  assemble  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  all 
the  process  of  deciding  cases,  distributing  money,  and  running  for 
pilaff,'  (referring  to  scenes  which  occured  within  the  inner  gates  in  the 
presence  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  other  imperial  ministers,  highly  dis- 
honorable and  degrading  to  the  ambassador,)  '  is  ostensibly  displayed 
before  them,  in  order  to  dazzle,  astonish,  and  impress  on  those  stranger- 
infidels  a  high  opinion  of  Turkish  superiority.  They  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  Divan  seemingly  as  spectators,  and  are  left  standing  in  the 
crowd  without  notice  or  respect.  On  rare  occasions,  the  tried  ambas- 
sador, if  he  be  from  a  favored  nation,  is  allowed  a  joint-stool  to  sit  on ; 
but  such  an  indulgence  is  not  permitted  to  the  rest ;  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion, .dragomans,  consuls,  attaches,  etc.,  are  kept  standing  for  several 
hours,  till  the  whole  of  the  exhibition  is  displayed.  It  is  then  notified 
to  the  Sultan  that  some  Giaours  are  in  the  Divan,  and  on  inquiry  into 
their  business,  that  they  humbly  crave  to  be  admitted  into  his  sublime 
presence,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  It  is  now  that  orders  are 
given  to  feed,  wash,  and  clothe  them ;  and  it  is  notified  that  when  they 
are  fit  to  be  seen  they  will  be  admitted,  and  this  is  done  accordingly. 
Joint-stools  are  brought  in,  on  which  are  placed  metal  trays,  without 
cloth,  knife  or  fork,  and  every  one  helps  himself  with  his  fingers, 
including  the  ambassador.  After  this  scrambling  and  tumultuous 
refreshment,  water  is  poured  on  the  smeared  and  greasy  persons  who 
partake  of  it.  They  are  then  led  forth  to  a  large  tree  in  the  court, 
where  a  heap  of  pelisses  of  various  qualities  lie  on  the  pavement, 
shaken  out  of  bags  in  which  they  were  brought.     From  this  every 
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person  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  takes  one,  and  having  wrapped 
himself  in  it,  he  is  seized  by  the  collar  and  dragged  into  the  presence 
of  the  Sultan^  where  he  is  held  during  the  very  few  moments  that  the 
ambassador  is  permitted  to  pass  in  presenting  his  credentials/  etc. 

This  was  the  ceremony  of  an  audience  with  the  Sultan  as  late  as 
1808 ;  but  civilization  has  made  great  changes  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  school-master  is  abroad  among  the  Turks,  and  the  preceding  is 
now  only  quoted  to  show  the  difference  between  that  period  and  the 
present. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Minister's  barge,  after  gaining  the  point  on 
which  the  winter  palace  of  Dolma^Baktcka  is  situated,  crossed  over  to 
the  Asiatic  shore,  and  continuing  along  its  banks  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Tchengel-kieny y  suddenly  turned  its  prow  again  toward  the  more 
civilized  continent  of  Europe,  and  aided  as  much  by  the  current  as 
the  oars,  neared  the  white  marble  stair-case  of  Tcharagian.  The 
author  from  whose  pages  I  have  borrowed  the  account  of  an  audience 
under  the  ancient  regime^  in  speaking  of  this  palace  says :  '  It  consists  of 
a  centre  with  two  extensive  wings.  The  long  fa9ade  presents,  not 
foundation  walls  of  rude  masonry  supporting  a  barbarous  superstruc- 
ture of  wood,  with  windows  darkened  by  dense  blinds,  like  the  older 
imperial  palaces  on  the  opposite  shore ;  but  a  Doric  colonnade  of  mar- 
ble is  approached  by  spacious  flights  of  steps  of  the  same  material ; 
these  elevate  stately  fronts  of  sculptured  stone,  pierced  by  cornices  and 
balustrades.  The  centre  is  a  superb  entrance  of  six  Corinthian  pillars, 
crowned  by  a  noble  pediment,  enclosing  a  sculptured  tympanum.  This 
central  portion  is  the  residence  of  the  Sultan ;  the  left  wing  contains 
the  harem  of  his  establishment,  and  the  right  the  various  offices  of  his 
household.  The  edifice  stands  on  a  quay  of  hewn  granite,  and  forms 
the  most  noble  and  novel  object  of  all  the  buildings  that  line  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.' 

I  will  only  add,  that  to  the  right  of  the  palace,  though  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  walls  which  surround  it,  is  a  plain  building,  two  stories 
high,  occupied  by  the  great  chamberlain  and  commander  of  the  imperial 
guard,  Reza  Pacha  ;  in  front  of  which,  as  we  approached,  a  captain's 
guard  was  drawn  up,  presenting  arms,  and  having  by  their  side  the 
band  of  music  of  the  palace.  On  the  quay  at  the  landing  stood  Reza 
Pa^ha  with  Ali  Effendi,  then  dragoman  of  the  Porte,  now  Ottomaiki 
minister  at  London ;  the  Sultan's  secretary,  Teofik  Bey,  and  several 
pages  and  other  officers  of  the  household,  ready  to  receive  the  Minister. 
After  the  barge  was  grappled  to  the  quay,  the  Minister  stepped  on 
shore,  followed  by  his  suite  in  full  uniform  and  attendants.  The  Pacha, 
after  shaking  hands  with  him  in  the  European  style,  assisted  him  to 
enter  his  office  and  ascend  the  stairs.  Leading  him  into  a  comfortable 
but  plainly-furnished  apartment,  he  was  presented  to  S.  E.  Rechid 
Pacha,  then  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  now  ambassador  at  Paris, 
the  projector  of  the  famous  Hatti-Sherif  of  Qui  Khaneh,  (the  '  Magna 
Charta  Liberatum  of  the  Turks;')  A chmet  Pacha,  minister  of  com- 
merce'; Said  Pacha,  Capondan  Pacha,  both  brothers-in-law  of  the  Sul- 
tan ;  Mustapha  Nouri  Pacha,  minister  of  war ;  and  Kimal  Pacha,  min- 
ister of  finances ;  all  wearing  the  diamond  insignia  of  their  respective 
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grades  on  their  breasts.  They  were  all  standing  as  he  entered  the 
room,  an  attitude  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  not  being  compelled  by 
civility  to  rise  on  the  reception  of  an  infidel,  even  though  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  ambassador ;  and  after  each  had  saluted  him,  they  all  seated 
themselves,  Rechid  Pacha  sitting  near  the  Minister. 

As  soon  as  his  health  had  been  inquired  after,  coffee  was  handed 
round  in  small  cups  not  much  larger  than  half  an  egg>shell,  supported 
by  rich  silver  forms  of  elaborate  workmanship ;  then  a  lighted  pipe  was 
presented  to  each,  varying  in  length,  richness  and  beauty,  according  to 
the  grade  of  the  individual.  The  coffee  no  doubt  was  of  the  purest 
Mocha,  for  I  would  not  suspect  the  Sultan's  officers  of  drinking  any 
other ;  but  not  being  used  to  its  superior  flavor,  I  thought  I  never  had 
tasted  any  thing  half  so  bitter  and  ungrateful  in  all  my  life.  Fortu- 
nately the  cup  contained  but  a  thimble-fiill  in  quantity,  so  I  swallowed 
it  as  well  as  I  could.  The  tobacco  however  was  really  delicious,  prefer- 
able in  my  humble  opinion  to  either  Virginian,  Maryland,  or  even  Cuba ; 
and  while  the  Minister  and  his  Dragoman  were  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, letting  theirs  go  out,  I  smoked  mine  until  not  another  puff  could 
be  got  out  of  it. 

Within  the  room  stood  about  a  dozen  officers,  evidently  attendant  on 
the  several  pachas,  and  as  many  pages  of  the  palace,  ready  to  take 
away  the  cups  or  renew  the  pipes  if  necessary,  at  a  moment's  warning. 
They  held  their  arms  crossed  before  them,  and  in  their  movements  and 
personal  appearance  were  as  genteel  and  neat  as  the  best  drilled  valeU 
of  Versailles.  After  the  pipes  were  taken  away,  they  brought  to  each 
of  us  a  delicious  goblet  of  sherbet  made  of  pomegranate  juice  scented 
with  rose-water.  While  the  Minister  and  the  pachas  were  engaged  in 
some  desultory  conversation  through  the  intermediation  of  the  Drago- 
man of  the  legation,  an  officer  hastily  entering  the  apartment,  informed 
Rechid  Pacha  that  the  Sultan  was  ready  to  receive  the  Minister. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Pacha,  we  idl  arose  and  followed  him  and 
the  Minister  and  pachas  down  the  stair-case,  and  through  a  neat  flower- 
garden  leading  to  the  entrance  of  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the 
Sultan  awaited  our  arrival;  the  Dragoman  bearing  in  his  hand^  neatly 
folded  in  a  white  satin  envelope,  the  gold-embroidered  sack  containing 
the  letter  of  the  President.  Rechid  Pacha,  with  the  gentlemanly  kind- 
ness for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  assisted  the  Minister  to  ascend  the 
lofty  stair-case  which  brought  us  to  the  apartment  of  the  audience,  and 
we  and  the  other  pachas  followed  them  pHe^meUf  with  little  regard  to 
rank  or  file.  The  Dragoman  of  the  Porte,  a  fine  young  Turkish  gen- 
tleman, having  observed  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  legation  were 
decorated  with  orders,  asked  me  in  French  if  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  forbade  it.  He  had  one  on  his  breast  as  large  as 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  brilliant  in  rich  and  lustrous  diamonds.  When 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  observed  :  '  C'est  done  une  veritable 
Republiquel' 

Of  the  interior  of  the  palace  we  saw  but  little;  the  stairs  were  well 
made,  supported  on  >one  side  by  mahogany  balusters,  lighted  on  the 
other  by  lofty  windows ;  and  it  being  spring,  were  only  covered  with 
matting.     Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  great 
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apartment,  the  distant  windows  of  which  looked  out  upon  the  Bospborus. 
Its  furniture  was  wholly  European,  consisting  of  settees,  chairs,  mir* 
rors,  and  side-tables,  and  carpeted  with  fine  white  Egyptian  straw 
matting.  A  few  persons  stood  here  and  there,  scattered  as  if  by  chance 
through  the  room,  but  all  having  their  faces  turned  toward  its  centre. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  room,  (^posite  the  door  through  which  we  entered, 
near  the  windows,  the  young  Sultan  was  seen  seated  on  a  settee,  his 
person  partly  covered  with  a  light  cloth  cloak,  closed  at  the  throat  with 
a  diamond  clasp.  He  held  himself  erect,  was  apparently  near  five  and 
a  half  oi; five  and  three  fourths  feet  in  height  when  standing;  his  face 
rather  long  and  pale,  embellished  with  a  short  black  beard  and  mu^ 
taches ;  his  eyes  small  and  black,  and  his  nose  aquiline.  His  counte- 
nance, lit  up  as  it  was  with  a  smile  of  dignified  benevolence,  seemed 
to  me  highly  intelligent,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  late 
father.     His  form  is  delicate,  and  his  movement  graceful  and  dignified. 

As  we  q>proached  his  Majesty  we  all  made  a  profimnd  reverence, 
repeating  it  as  we  came  nearer  to  his  person.  The  pachas,  who 
attended  the  Minister  to  do  him  honor,  all  at  once  stooped  low,  and 
bending  forward,  put  each  their  right  hand  near  the  fioor,  then  raised  il 
to  their  mouths  and  their  heads,  signifying  by  the  act  that  they 
gathered  the  dust  of  his  feet,  kissed  it,  and  strewed  it  on  their  heads  in 
humility  and  respect.  This  they  did  three  times.  Seeing  that  the 
Minister  was  aged  and  fatigued,  the  young  Sultan  beckoned  to  him  to 
be  seated.  This  act  of  consideration  on  his  part,  worthy  of  the  good 
feelings  that  inspired  it,  was  perhaps  never  shown  to  any  other  Minister 
at  his  court.  It  was  not  taken  .advantage  of,  though  properly  acknowl* 
edged  and  esteemed ;  and  taking  from  the  D/agoman  of  the  legation 
the  letter  of  the  President,  Commodore  Porter  presented  it  to  his 
Majesty,  who  received  and  laid  it  on  the  settee  by  his  side.  The  Com- 
modore at  the  same  moment  commenced  a  short  complimentary 
speech,  such  as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  which  the  I>ragoman 
translated,  and  was  repeated  by  Rechid  Pacha  to  the  Sultan.  His 
Majesty  answered  him  in  a  very  neat  address,  nobly  and  gracefully 
receiving  him  as  Resident  Minister  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc,  and 
expressive  of  the  desire  which  he  entertained  of  cherishing  the  good 
feeling  and  friendship  which  then  existed  between  his  Sublime  Porte 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

So  soon  as  this  was  translated  to  the  Minister,  Rechid  Pacha  turned 
as  if  to  depart,  and  making  a  low  obeisance  to  his  Majesty,  we  all 
backed  out  of  the  imperial  presence,  accompanied  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals who  had  borne  us  company  into  it.  All  the  Pachas  took  leave 
of  the  Minister  at  the  front  of  the  great  stair-case,  to  return  to  the 
Sultan,  with  the  exception  of  Reza  Pacha  and  the  Dragoman  of  the 
Porte;  they  and  the  pages  attending  him  through  the  garden  to  his 
barge.  There  they  bade  him  adieu,  the  guard  presented  arms,  and  as 
we  departed  down  the  Bospborus  for  Pera,  the  band  played  a  lively  air 
in  compliment. 

Having  got  through  the  most  important  part  of  the  instalment,  I  will 
now  carry  you  (as  we  say  in  Virginia)  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  where  a 
few  days  after  the  audience  of  the  Sultan,  the  Minister  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Ottoman  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 
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The  '  Sublime  Porte/  properly  speaking,  was  a  large  building  near 
the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  but  in  1638  it  accidentally  took  fire  and 
burned  down.  Since  then  the  offices  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  other 
Turkish  ministers  have  been  held  in  the  Konakf  or  winter  residence  of 
a  late  Vizier,  now  deceased,  situated  near  the  Hippodrome,  and  the 
great  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet  It  is  a  large  frame  building  surrounded 
by  a  hi^b  stone  wall.  Its  entrance  is  guarded  by  a  sentry  at  either 
side,  attended  by  a  corporal  in  the  new  uniform,  who  presents  arms 
to  the  ministers  or  other  high  functionaries  when  they  pass.  The 
fa9ade  is  rectilineal,  with  a  wing  projecting  at  each  extremity  in  straight 
lines,  leaving  the  intermediate  space  for  carriages  and  horses.  Project* 
tng  from  the  middle  of  the  basement  is  a  demi-circular  platform  with  a 
roof  supported  by  wooden  columns,  and  joined  to  the  main  building. 
On  this  the  officers  of  the  Porte  dismount  from  their  carriages  and 
horses.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  the  first  being  a  ground 
floor  occupied  only  as  stables  for  horses  and  their  grooms,  many  of 
whom  remain  here  from  morning  till  night,  waiting  their  masters.  The 
second  story  is  upheld  by  a  row  of  wooden  columns  in  front,  and  is 
reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs  some  twenty  steps  in  height,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stands  a  sentry,  and  a  man  to  receive  over-shoes  and  boots, 
with  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  ascend.  All  the  officers  of  the  Porte 
have  at  least  one  servant  in  attendance  on  them,  who  takes  charge  of 
his  master's  over-shoes,  cloak,  and  pipe.  From  this  story,  every  part  of 
the  Porte  is  covered  with  straw  matting,  and  the  rooms  or  apartments 
of  the  Ministers  are  carpeted  with  flne  Brussels  carpets,  which  now  are 
preferred  by  the  Turks  to  their  own  thick  carpets  of  Asia  Minor. 

On  this  floor  the  Minister  of  Justice  holds  his  office,  and  the  great 
hall  or  vestibule  in  front  of  it  is  generally  thronged  with  people  of  both 
sexes  waiting  to  have  their  complaints  examined.  There,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  building,  prevails  the  greatest 
order,  silence,  and  circumspection ;  every  one  speaks  in  an  under-tone 
of  voice,  and  quarrels  and  altercations  are  never  heard.  The  Drago- 
man of  the  Porte,  who  may  be  called  an  under  secretary  of  state, 
holds  his  office  also  on  this  floor,  having  near  it  a  bureau  for  transla« 
tions  under  his  superintendence.  The  dragomans  of  the  foreign  lega* 
tions  have  two  apartments  here,  from  which  they  visit  the  officers  of  the 
Porte.  Above  this,  on  the  third  story,  are  the  offices  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  the  Minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  the  Minister  of  the  interior,  the 
great  Auditor  of  accounts,  the  Counsellors  of  State,  the  heads  of 
Bureaux,  and  Anally  the  bureaux  themselves,  consisting  of  long  apart- 
ments  where  the  clerks  in  files,  perhaps  more  than  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber, with  a  director  at  their  head,  are  all  seated  on  the  floor.  I 
noticed  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Porte,  that  over  the  door  of  each 
room,  or  suspended  on  the  wall,  was  a  verse  in  Turkish,  framed* 
These,  I  was  told,  were  moral  aphorisms,  placed  there  by  order  of  the 
Sultan  to  remind  his  officers  not  to  neglect  or  put  off  their  respective 
duties.  That  over  the  door  of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  translated  for  me^ 
and  is  as  follows : 

'  Defer  not  the  poor  man*!  eeie  antil  to-morrow, 
For  tboa  knowat  not  what  yon  (thee  and  he)  may  be  then.' 
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In  a  goTernment  like  that  of  Turkey,  where  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  Viziers  being  hurled  in  the  space  of  a  day  from  their 
charge  of  absolute  power,  and  a  person  comparatively  insignificant 
elevated  to  it  in  their  stead,  this  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  and  signifi- 
cant warning. 

On  the  Saturday  of  the  same  week  in  which  we  visited  the  Sultan, 
the  legation  landed  from  its  barge  at  a  quay  of  Constantinople,  called 
Baktchecapousim,  where  the  Minister  found  the  carriage  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  and  several  of  his  horses,  waiting  to  convey  him 
and  his  suite  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Minister  and  Dragoman 
entered  the  carriage,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  cortege,  among  them  myself 
of  course,  mounted  the  animals,  some  of  which  no  doubt  were  pure 
Arabian,  though  indeed  I  never  backed  a  less  spirited  horse  in  my  life 
than  the  one  I  bestrode.  The  carriage  was  English,  drawn  by  two 
German  horses  of  good  mettle,  and  like  my  own,  those  of  my  com- 
panions were  all  dull  and  too  fat  for  much  active  service.  Winding 
up  through  steep,  narrow,  and  often  very  dirty  streets,  we  suddenly 
perceived  the  carriage  enter  a  lofly  gate,  beside  which  stood  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  drawn  up  and  presenting  arms.  We  all  dismounted  on  the 
platform,  and  before  ascending  the  first  stair-case,  pulled  each  a  pair  of 
thin  Turkish  leather  slippers  over  our  boots,  to  prevent  them  from  soil- 
ing the  mats  and  carpets  of  our  hosts.  Imagine  my  feelings  when  after 
a  violent  exertion,  which  (in  my  eagerness  not  to  delay  the  Minister, 
who  kindly  waited  a  minute  for  me)  made  the  perspiration  start  out 
on  my  forehead,  I  discovered  that  mine  were  too  small  to  conceal 
properly  my  soiled  boots  !  Finding  my  efforts  to  pull  them  on  of  no 
avail,  my  anxiety  settled  down  in  calm  desperation,  and  was  only 
relieved  by  the  voice  of  a  considerate  old  Mussulman,  who,  shuffling 
into  his  own  slippers  with  perfect  ease,  told  me  not  to  trouble  myself 
farther,  but  wear  mine  just  as  they  were  —  half  on,  half  off.  No  sooner 
said  than  done ;  and  mounting  the  steps,  passing  through  a  crowd  of 
Cavasses,  soldiers,  and  people  in  ordinary,  drawn  up  on  either  side  of 
the  way,  we  reached  the  door  of  the  foreign  Minister's  apartment, 
where  he  received  the  Minister  with  the  polished  politeness  of  a  French- 
man. He  was  quite  alone,  except  attended  by  a  few  domestics,  who,  so 
soon  as  we  were  all  seated,  served  each  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe. 

We  remained  with  him  for  some  twenty  minutes,  he  occasionsdly 
addressing  each  one  of  us  in  French,  which  language  he  spoke  fluently. 
Afterward,  he  informed  the  Minister  that  he  would  accompany  him 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  waited  to  receive  him.  Leading  the  way, 
we  all  followed  him  to  the  opposite  wing  of  the  building,  where  the 
Sultan's  lieutenant  of  absolute  power  held  his  court.  As  we  passed,  I 
noticed  several  officers  of  rank,  waiting  to  see  him ;  a  soldier  stood 
sentry  at  his  door ;  and  as  the  Perdadar  raised  the  curtain  which  hung 
before  the  entrance,  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great 
man. 

The  Vizier  was  seated  on  a  broad  sofa  which  extended  along  the 
angle  of  the  room  opposite  the  door,  and  did  not  rise  as  we  entered, 
but  bade  the  Minister  and  his  suite  welcome,  with  a  smile  and  wave 
of  the  hand,  motioning  to  the  former  to  be  seated  at  his  lefl  hand.     His 
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name  is  Raouf  Pacha,  and  I  learned  that  he  then  filled  the  chair  of 
lieutenant  for  the  third  time.  He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark 
features  and  beard,  the  latter  intermixed  with  some  white  hairs ;  his  face 
was  somewhat  wrinkled  with  care,  his  eyes  small  and  sparkling,  and 
altogether  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  old  gentle- 
man, not  much  disposed  to  cut  off  people's  heads,  nor  have  their  feet 
bastinadoed  into  jelly,  which  I  was  told  he  had  full  power  to  do  when- 
ever he  chose.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  said  he  had  oflen 
heard  of  the  Minister,  but  until  then  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him,  etc. ;  that  he  desired  much  to  become  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  country  —  calling  the  latter  the  *  New  World.'  The 
usual  refreshments  of  coffee,  pipes,  and  sherbet  were  handed  round,  and 
we  made  a  longer  visit  here  than  any  where  else ;  the  good  old  Vizier 
treating  us  all  in  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  manner ;  and  he  seemed 
by  his  conversation  well  informed,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  Manias 
Americana  —  rail-roads  and  canals. 

Afler  an  h^lf  hour's  stay  the  Minister  took  his  leave,  and  was  accom- 
panied to  the  head  of  the  stairs  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
There  they  separated,  and  returning  to  the  water's  edge,  the  Minister 
in  his  carriage  and  we  on  the  same  horses  which  brought  us,  we 
entered  the  barge  of  the  legation  and  returned  to  Pera.  d. 
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Thou  who  art  bending  here,  thoughtfol  and  nge, 
Tell,  since  thou  knovr Bt  it,  Life's  liappiest  age : 
Is  it  of  Childhood  the  various  dream, 
While  the  boat  scarcely  rocks  on  the  perilous  stream ; 
While  the  milk  of  the  mother  runs  cool  through  the  blood, 
And  the  passions  are  folded  like  leaves  in  the  Dud? 
Thou  art  shaking  thy  white  locks ;  then  is  there  a  time 
More  golden  and  fragrant  than  that  lovely  prime  ? 

'T  is  the  day  then  when  Nature  first  startles  the  boy 

With  whispers  mysterious  of  terror  or  joy ; 

When  she  calls  from  the  hill-side  or  breathes  through  the  wood. 

Or  murmurs  her  wooings  from  fountain  and  flood ; 

Till  the  youth  in  his  truisport  scarce  calls  it  a  dream, 

That  fond  worship  in  Hellas  of  laurel  and  stream. 

Thou  art  looking  denial ;  old  man,  thou  hast  not 

The  birth  of  young  love  in  thy  bosom  forgot  ? 

Thou  wouldst  tell  me  that  life  has  no  happier  hour 
Than  the  one  when  we  light  on  that  paraaise-flower 
Wherewith  we  create  the  lost  Eden  anew, 
And  a  world  without  sin,  shame,  or  sorrow  renew ; 
A  world  which  we  furnish  from  pictures  within, 
Which  shall  last  like  that  lost  one,  till  tainted  by  sin  : 
There  's  a  tear  in  thine  eye  —  there  's  a  cloud  on  thy  brow ', 
Nay,  speak  not,  old  man — thou  hast  answered  me  now  ! 
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LINES 


I. 


Now  in  the  twilighti  when  the  hush  of  night 

Ifl  falling  gently  on  the  misty  earth, 
And  the  far  day-oeam's  slowly  sinking  light 

Fadeth  away  before  the  dim  star's  birth ; 
When  deepening  shadows  gather  close  around. 

And  not  a  human  eye  is  near  to  see  — 
Father  in  heaven  !   I  bow  me  to  the  ground, 

And  humbly  lift  my  soul  in  prayer  to  Thee  ! 


II. 


Thou,  who  can'st  give  the  wounded  spirit  rest,     • 

Send  down  thy  peace  upon  my  wearied  heart : 
Aid  roe  to  still  the  tumult  of  my  breast, 

And  calmly  bear  with  my  allotted  part ; 
O,  hear  me,  Father  !  hear  thine  erring  child  ! 

Gird  me  with  strength  to  meet  this  chaat'ning  blow ; 
Let  not  my  heart,  so  passionate  and  wild. 

Sink  down  beneath  its  heavy  weight  of  wo. 


III. 


I  know  that  I  have  given  to  Atiiiuin  love 

The  earl  V  freshness  of  my  young  heart's  flow, 
And  tumea  away  from  sparkling  rounts  above. 

To  fill  my  cup  with  bitterness  below ; 
Yet  now  in  dust  is  laid  my  sinful  pride ; 

My  Father  !  crush  me  not  beneath  thy  hand  : 
O  let  me  in  some  other  way  be  tried, 

And  do  not  thou  this  sacrifice  demand ! 


!▼. 


Let  me  be  spared  thia  anguish ;  let  my  heart 

With  holier  love  still  to  its  idol  cling ; 
I  could  not  see  his  gasping  breath  depart, 

I  could  not  watch  his  wrestling  soul  take  wing ; 
Oh  !  spare,  in  mercy  spare  him  !  —  do  not  say 

He  must  go  down  in  all  his  life's  young  bloom. 
To  that  dark  place  of  never-coming  day, 

That  voiceless  prison-house,  the  silent  tomb  ! 


▼. 


But  if  thy  holy  wisdom  hath  decreed 

My  dearest  nopes  when  grasped  should  from  me  glide. 
Let  not  thy  strong  sustaining  arm  recede ; 

Uphold  me,  or  I  sink  beneath  the  tide ! 
Lead  me  to  thank  thee  that  from  dreams  I  woke. 

Which  led  my  straying  soul  so  far  from  Thee  ; 
I^ad  me  to  meekly  bow  oefore  thy  stroke. 

And  humbly  bless  thee  for  my  misery  ! 
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FRANK    UPTON. 


'ai     M01.I.U1C     rosT     z^xmimzox 


*  Who  is  dead  ? '  I  think  it  was  the  younger  Godwin  who  had  the 
credit  of  ringing  many  mournful  and  soul-stirring  changes  on  this  inquii'y, 
many  years  ago  in  Blackwood.  Who  is  dead  ?  It  is  a  full  theme ;  so  full, 
I  must  not  fear  trenching  on  the  designs  of  so  powerful  a  limner  as  has 
spoken  it  and  dwelt  upon  it  before.  How  many  stories  stranger  than 
romance  lie  in  it !  How  it  stirs  the  current  of  our  own  years,  and  sets  up 
tide-marks  along  the  desolate  waste  of  domestic  memoirs !  What  a  knell 
in  those  three  Saxon  words  —  who  is  dead  ?  Who  is  dead  ?  —  a  father ; 
who  is  dead  ?  —  a  husband  ;  who  is  dead  ?  —  a  son.  What  a  touching 
picture  of  their  bereavements,  in  those  short  questions  and  answers  of 
the  duchess,  the  queen  of  the  murdered  Edward,  and  the  children  of 
poor  Clarence : 

Elisabsth.    What  stay  had  I  but  Edward's,  and  he  '■  gone. 
Children.      What  stay  had  we  bat  Clarence,  and  he  *•  gone. 
DucHxsi.        What  itayi  had  I  but  they,  and  they  are  gone. 

But  the  question  has  force  in  busy  life,  apart  from  domestic  ties.  Who 
is  dead  ?  Your  debtor,  and  you  are  ruined ;  your  creditor,  and  you 
have  lost  his  indulgence;  destitution  stares  you  in  the  face;  your 
employer,  and  you  are  adrift  again  on  the  world ;  your  friend,  that  had 
supplied  the  place  of  father^  mother,  wife  —  and  you  are  alone ;  your 
school-boy  companion,  that  wrestled  with  you  on  the  green-sward,  and 
recollections  flow  swift  again  far  from  the  distant  years.  Who  is 
dead  1  —  a  class-mate,  and  you  stay  to  think  how  fast  the  months  fly  ; 
you  lose  yourself  in  dim,  pleasure-bearing  remembrances,  while  he,  the 
dead  one,  grows  smaller  in  the  eye  of  memory,  a  beam,  a  very  mote, 
that  fades  with  the  hour  for  ever  1 

Not  so  of  thee,  poor  Upton  !  —  not  so  of  thee.  Thou  wilt  fill  a 
large  space  in  back-going  thoughts,  till  '  Who  is  dead  ? '  shall  be  answered 
by  many  a  grave-stone  name,  singled  from  our  lessening  company. 

Never  stirred  healthier  blood  than  leaped  in  the  ninety  stout  hearts 
that  went  out  from  college-cloisters,  ten  or  more  years  agone.  How 
unthinkingly  we  planned  our  future  meetings !  I  can  hardly  realize 
that  we  were  all  alike  in  condition,  when  we  agreed  a  twelvemonth 
before  our  leave  to  meet  together  every  tenth  year  so  long  as  we  should 
remain  unmarried.  The  company  is  smaller  than  it  was.  There  was 
Strong,  a  stout  bachelor.  I  should  say  it  was  he  that  proposed  the 
resolve ;  and  now  there  are  at  the  very  least,  as  I  hear,  some  five  or  six 
little  Strongs  —  girls  and  boys.  There  was  Tom  Boswell,  who  I 
thought  a  man  of  strong  judgment ;  he  writes  me  that  his  wife  '  is  as 
lovely  as  a  June  day,  and  their  child,  not  a  month  old,  as  bright  as  a 
spot  of  June-day  sun-shine  on  the  grass.' 
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But  to  return.  We  supped  together  last  autumn,  a  shattered  rem- 
nant. Not  a  moiety  sat  down  that  festal  night  at  our  table ;  but  the 
old  buoyancy  came  up,  the  old  blood  stirred,  and  we  catalogued  the 
dead  ones  with  scarce  a  sigh,  for  they  were  deaths  of  old  date,  till 
some  one  down  the  table  asked :  *  What  has  become  of  Upton  1 ' 

'  Dead ! '  said  Kennedy,  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Who  is  dead  ? '  exclaimed  half-a-dozen  voices  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table. 

*  Upton,'  returned  Kennedy. 

*  What  1  Frank  Upton,  that  married  Caroline  Murray  ? ' 
'  The  same,'  said  Kennedy. 

'  Frank  Upton  dead !  * 

There  was  a  pause  for  more  than  a  minute.     '  Rat-tat-tat '  went 

Rodney's  knife,  who  (Rodney  I  mean)  was  placed  by  common  consent 

at  the  head  of  the  board,  and  rising,  he  gave  in  his  calm,  solemn  tone : 

'  The  memory  of  Francis  Upton,  erewhile  a  member  of  our  brother- 

.hood!' 

There  was  an  audible  sigh  as  one  and  all  rose  and  drank  to  the  bot- 
tom. Frank  Upton  had  been  loved — the  term  is  not  too  strong  —  he 
had  been  loved  by  us,  and  he  was  dead.  I  take  occasion  of  the  pause 
and  the  stifled  whisperings  that  followed  this  unexpected  ann6unce- 
ment,  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  subject  of  my  sketch  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  college. 

Frank  Upton  entered  in  advance,  joining  us  about  the  middle  of 
sophomore  year,  being  somewhere  near  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  should 
judge,  from  my  recollection  of  his  form  and  countenance.  His  father, 
who  held  a  considerable  place  in  the  army  of  '75,  drew  a  small  pension 
up  to  his  death — the  year  Frank  joined  us.  His  mother  died  after  he 
had  been  with  us  a  couple  of  years,  under  circumstances  I  may  hereafter 
notice.  His  entree  to  our  companionship  was  characterized  by  a  singu- 
lar modesty,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  self«ufficiency 
which  at  that  period  of  our  course  there  was  scarce  a  man  of  us  but 
possessed  to  a  marvellous  degree.  By  some  accident  he  retained  a 
room  in  the  attic  of  Old  South  College  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  had 
no  chum,  and  his  habits  of  estrangement  kept  him  very  constantly 
within  his  own  study.  He  was  certainly  the  most  sensitive  man  I  ever 
knew.  He  seemed  to  dread  a  contact  with  the  world,  lest  his  innocence 
should  contract  a  stain.  Though  easily  persuaded  to  ordinary  courses 
of  action,  he  yet  shrunk  from  the  sensual  indulgences  that  were  the  life 
of  many  of  us  in  those  days  of  juvenile  folly ;  and  it  was  the  sensitive- 
ness of  his  nature,  rather  than  the  strength  of^  his  principles,  that  saved 
his  pliant  disposition  from  ruin.  I  leave  to  the  moralist  the  question  of 
his  merit.  Still  he  was  meritorious  in  his  generosity  —  above  all,  in 
charity ;  but  this  from  natural  bestowments.  His  parents  had  I  fancy 
much  of  the  world's  morality  without  its  essence.  Hence  his  princi- 
ples were  instincts;  yet  his  instincts  were  delicately  wrought  and  inti- 
mately conjoined  with  his  whole  being.  They  could  be  directed  but 
not  torn  from  him;  he  could  be  duped  to  second  baseness,  but  the 
tempter  had  to  play  upon  his  goodness.  Had  he  been  ungenerous  he 
would  have  become  the  dupe  of  many ;  but  as  he  was  generous,  all  loved 
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him.  Yet  beyond  or  back  of  this  exquisite  sensitiveness  there  was 
strung  a  stronger  chord;  there  was  a  noble  sense  of  honor,  a  high 
regard  for  personal  dignity,  that  claimed  and  gained  our  esteem.  A 
wrong  of  a  superior  in  college  lifjs  —  how  inimitably  he  treated  it! 
His  was  not  a  thought  of  brute  opposition ;  there  came  not  nigh  him 
so  gross  a  sentiment ;  but  the  look  of  mingled  pity  and  scorn  and 
indignation  convinced  me  that  the  elastic  and  ever-living  mind  had 
been  touched,  rudely  touched,  but  had  given  in  return  its  native  tone, 
undisturbed  by  a  single  corporeal  affection.  I  occupied  a  room  for  a 
long  time  immediately  beneath  him ;  and  I  can  easily  fancy,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  that  I  hear  the  patter  of  his  step  upon  the  stairs,  or 
see  him  seated  in  the  broken-backed  chair  —  the  only  one  I  had  for 
strangers ;  his  eye  the  very  soul  of  benevolence,  and  his  smile  ready 
for  my  saddest  jokes.  For  a  long  time  he  held  himself  aloof  from 
society,  but  family  friends  (sad,  sad  acquaintances  for  a  man  at  college !) 
at  length  drew  him  into  the  vortex,  and  he  was  swept  away  !  I  do  n't 
know  that  he  manifested  a  particular  fondness  for  society,  or  the  con- 
trary. 

The  Murrays,  who  boarded  in  Temple-street,  were  notorious  flirts. 
They  were  strangers  in  the  place,  but  brought  pretensions  of  great 
respectability.  Col.  Murray  had  been  shot  —  some  said  by  the  Indians, 
some  said  in  a  duel ;  howbeit,  he  was  shot,  and  his  widow  was  left  his 
reputation,  a  small  income,  and  two  unmarried  daughters.  These  latter 
she  established  in  our  town.  The  elder,  say  a  girl  of  twenty  odd 
years,  was  inveterate  in  her  flirtations,  and  during  our  stay  contracted 
with  a  bachelor  lieutenant,  of  a  couple  of  scores,  who  was  slightly 
bald  and  stuttered  somewhat,  but  per  contra  owned  a  snug  little  prop- 
erty in  the  country  and  danced  well ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  Mrs. 
Murray  was  satisfied  with  the  match ;  and  Isabel,  that  was  the  bride's 
name,  decamped,  though  not  until  she  had  become,  as  I  said  at  the 
first,  notorious;  (a  very  bad  word  to  be  applied  to  a  marriageable 
woman.)  The  younger,  perhaps  eighteen,  was  a  brunette  —  the  true 
color  for  a  coquette ;  but  had  a  remarkably  little  foot,  a  sparkling  eye, 
and  a  most  voluble  tongue.  She  seemed  artless.  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively of  this  matter  even  at  this  time ;  the  mother  was  ever  the  prime 
mover  in  the  negotiations  of  both. 

These  Murrays,  I  have  said,  or  should  say,  lived  in  handsome  style 
at  one  of  the  ton  boarding-houses ;  saw  visiters  in  the  best  parlor,  and 
received  '  especials '  in  their  sitting-room  up  stairs.  Among  those 
who  found  their  way  to  this  theatre  of  feminine  tact,  Upton,  poor  fel- 
low !  by  some  chance  fell.  Caroline,  if  I  have  not  already  intimated 
as  much,  was  pretty  —  very  pretty.  She  wore  her  hair  in  the  Madonna 
style  (how  else  should  she  ?)  parted  on  the  brow ;  but  not  content  with 
this  fashioning  above,  it  fell  from  beneath  a  gold  circlet  into  long  wavy 
tresses.  Boxall  has  painted  a  picture  of  Lolah  of  the  Harem,  that  if 
you  allow  for  a  little  more  fulness  of  form  and  face,  is  very  like  her  as 
she  was  twelve  years  ago.  Frank  saw  her  first  at  disadvantage,  con- 
sidering his  sensitive  temperament.  She  had  been  weeping  over  the 
leave  of  Isabel  afler  long  years  of  sisterhood. 

Upton  was  reputed  rich,  and  the  game  was  high.     Both  dame  and . 
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daughter  were  stimulated  to  unwonted  effort ;  yet  it  was  many  weeks 
before  the  iron  had  entered  his  soul.  Mean-time  his  cheerfulness 
seemed  upon  the  wane,  and  the  excess  of  his  one  love  swallowed  up  as 
it  were  the  thousand  little  out-going  streamlets  of  generosity,  which  had 
so  characterized  my  neighbor  of  the  attic.  It  is  ever  thus  with  sensi- 
tive minds.  The  heart's  affection  they  so  far  refine  as  to  deem  it  gross 
in  its  multiplication ;  and  they  feed  its  fondness  on  a  central  object, 
which  imbibes  the  whole  strength  of  the  soul's  love.  It  is  only  the 
gay  and  hilarious  that  can  laugh  and  be  glad  when  they  have  found  their 
heart's  worship.  But  I  am  astray  again.  Upton  drew  within  himself 
more  and  more  —  too  much  for  the  healthy  action  of  any  part'Of  him. 
He  could  not  disavow  his  affections  for  us ;  he  could  not  forestall  the 
charities  that  went  out  from  among  us.  He  was  more  alone ;  we  loved 
him  none  the  less  for  that ;  rumor  said  that  his  mother  lay  dying,  and 
sympathy  besieged  our  affection  for  him.  Not  a  suspicion  lay  in  the 
right  quarter  for  a  long  time.  A  twelvemonth  did  not  reveal  the  secret 
fully.  True  there  began  to  be  sly  tales  of  an  engagement  between  our 
friend  and  the  belle  of  the  hour.  But  none  passed  the  joke  upon  him. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  joke  with  in  a  matter  of  the  heart's  concern- 
ment :  as  soon  joke  a  father  upon  the  frailties  of  the  mother  of  his 
child. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  on  coming  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  senior  term,  I  took  a  stroll  with  Upton  before  the  night-service. 
He  was  unusually  sad.  He  had  heard  of  his  mother's  threatening 
illness ;  he  was  not  the  one  to  let  her  die  without  an  inward  struggle. 
He  spoke  fearfully  of  his  hopes,  all  withered  from  boyhood ;  of  his 
family  cut  down  like  the  grass — yea,  the  flowers  withered!  If  I 
remember  rightly,  my  poor  inexperience  tried  to  dictate  encouragement 
to  him ;  but  though  he  had  been  my  neighbor,  his  was  such  a  soul  as 
joyed  in  such  sorrows,  and  philosophy  was  freezing  as  an  iceberg. 
How  heartily  I  condemn  my  folly,  as  I  call  to  mind  the  pleasantry  I 
sought  to  intermix  with  consolation,  and  spoke  of  more  endearing  con- 
nections than  he  had  hitherto  known  to  kill  griefs !  I  will  not  recall 
the  interruption  I  met  with  there :  it  silenced  me.  I  know  the  full 
force  of  it  now.  We  sat  together  that  evening  in  the  chapel.  The  ser- 
vice is  now  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  the  chapter,  the  hymn,  and  the 
prayer  were  uttered  yester-night  That  impassioned  complaint  of  Job 
was  read  which  closes  in  this  wise  :  '  I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I 
rest,  neither  was  I  quiet ;  yet  trouble  came.*  Frank  was  thoughtful ; 
sad  almost  to  tears,  during  the  exercises.  We  rose  to  go ;  but  the  tide 
was  checked.  The  President  rose  in  the  desk.  Upton's  form  quiv- 
ered ;  so  did  mine,  though  I  could  not  tell  why.  I  fancied  his  emotion 
was  equally  involuntary :  the  sequel  showed.  *  I  am  compelled  to 
announce,'  commenced  the  President,  in  his  tremulous,  venerable  tones, 
*  that  Francis  Upton,  having  contracted  marriage,  is  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  this  institution ! ' 

A  titter  went  round  the  lower  classes,  and  some  among  us  could 
hardly  restrain  a  smile  at  what  they  innocently  thought  a  good  joke. 
The  truth  rushed  upon  me  in  an  instant ;  for  to  him  beside  me  it  was 
a  thunder-bolt.     As  the  declaration  was  read,  his  features  were  as  if 
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chiselled.  They  changed  not  even  at  the  close,  and  amid  the  torment- 
ing murmur  of  suppressed  laughter,  I  rose  to  escape  the  stifling 
atmosphere.  Was  it  pride  that  made  me  sidle  away  from  the  object  of 
attention  as  the  throng  hurried  out?  Then  I  renounce  it  for  ever! 
And  he  went  out  alone ;  and  he  needed  not  a  friend,  though  a  hundred 
hearts  were  leaping  to  pour  their  balm  into  his  injured  soul ;  not  one 
but  knew  their  utter  inefficacy  to  restore  genial  life.  There  nvas  not 
one  on-iooker  but  knew  his  own  sensibilities,  however  touched,  would 
miserably  contrast  with  the  fineness  of  those  whose  sufferings  alone 
gave  them  a  voice.  Not  at  this  day,  reckoning  all  I  have  seen  of 
mental  agony  in  the  busy  eddies  of  life's  fluctuations,  can  I  compare 
any  or  all  with  Frank  Upton's  feelings  that  night.  Yet  a  stranger 
could  not  have  pointed  me  out  the  man  in  that  whispering  throng.  So 
proud  his  indignation,  so  intense  his  sense  of  dignity  sacrificed.  That 
he,  so  retiring,  so  charitable,  so  beyond  his  years  in  his  views  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  withal  having  a  heart  bleeding  sorely  at  domestic 
sorrows ;  that  he  should  be  aggrieved  by  a  stroke  his  soul  so  loathed, 
was  it  not  a  quick  comment  on  the  text :  '/  was  not  in  safety ,  neither 
had  I  rest,  neither  was  I  quiet ;  yet  trouble  came  7  ' 

I  was  Upton's  executor  :  he  left  town  the  next  day.  He  left  his  wife 
behind  him,  but  not  without  a  promise  to  find  her  a  home.  Caroline 
Murray  flirted  no  longer,  for  a  time ;  public  sentiment,  that  sustains 
half  the  vices  of  the  age,  would  sustain  her  no  longer.  Sadness  was 
the  result,  and  the  most  charitable  construed  it  into  sympathy  for 
poor  Frank.  His  story  even  now  is  not  told  up  to  the  narra- 
tive of  our  supper.  Evils  come  not  single-handed.  Shakspere  has 
worded  the  sentiment  rather  better,  but  I  may  miss  his  words  though  I 
stop  to  recall  them.  A  letter  of  the  morning  afler  the  evening  jour- 
nalled  above,  came  to  Frank,  black-sealed.  Yet  his  mother's  death, 
long  expected,  was  a  short  grief  to  the  intelligence  that  she  had  died 
insolvent.  He  who  was  bom  for  money ;  who  was  bom  to  humor  the, 
delicacy  of  a  refined  taste ;  to  exercise  benevolence,  and  to  relieve  the 
yearnings  of  a  heart  keenly  alive  to  pity ;  was  become  a  pauper  I  The 
family  that  nourished  him  was  utterly  gone ;  he  had  lost  the  last  rela- 
tive that  loved  him  tenderly ;  he  had  lost  the  companionship  of  us,  his 
loving  friends,  for  a  couple  of  years ;  he  had  lost  his  triumphant  inde- 
pendence of  other's  wealth;  he  had  gained — a  wife!  Let  not  the 
married  impute  to  me  the  claim  of  logical  sequence  of  these  events  as 
they  are  written  down,  or  the  converse ;  he  had  gained  a  wife,  and  had 
lost  all  else.  We  (meaning  our  brotherhood)  are  neither  wedded  to 
wives  nor  dogmatism. 

I  shift  the  narrative  here  to  the  eager  inquiries  that  followed  afler 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  Kennedy's  unlooked-for  announcement  at 
our  table. 

•Where  did  he  die?' 

'  When  ? ' 

'  Poor  Upton ! ' 

'And  his  wife?' 

'  Poor  Isabel ! ' 

'  And  she,  the ' 
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'  An  East-Indiaman  ? ' 

*  Before  the  mast ! ' 

Why  these  inquiries  followed  in  such  a  connection,  and  how  Ken- 
nedy revealed  the  story,  I  must  tell  in  my  own  words.  True,  more 
than  true,  that  I  cannot  improve  upon  the  glowing  narrative  that  Ken- 
nedy gave  us,  eager  listeners  that  night,  even  with  my  laboring  pen ; 
but  memory  is  so  weak  that  should  I  attempt  to  give  the  occasional 
outbreaks  of  passion,  the  strong  exclamations  that  interluded  his  telling-^ 
I  should  spoil  the  perspective  of  poor  Upton's  history,  without  atoning 
for  it  by  the  spirit  of  the  fore-ground.  First  however  I  will  try  out  of 
my  own  benevolence  to  make  clear  some  points,  which  I  doubt  not 
are  hanging  most  perplexingly  on  the  reader's  mind. 

How  came  Upton  to  marry  as  he  did  1  All  I  can  say  is,  they, 
the  mother  and  daughter,  with  an  eagerness  I  cannot  realize,  and 
therefore  cannot  describe,  would  secure  their  prize.  They  discovered 
his  weak  points,  and  assailed  them  vigorously,  and  by  weapons  to 
which  he  ever  yielded  :  they  did  not  subdue  him,  but  led  him  into  self- 
subjugation.  Such  is  human  foresight !  The  world-wise  mother,  like 
many  another  one,  was  pushed  on  by  a  zeal  that  *  o'er-Ieaped  itself.' 
Had  she  triumphed  in  patience,  and  found  his  wealth  a  bubble,  the 
mother  and  child  would  —  not  have  broken  his  heart ;  I  will  not  believe 
it  —  but  steeled  his  affections,  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron  susceptibilities 
too  strong,  and  left  him  a  living  man,  active  beside  us  now  ! 

But  how  came  he,  the  gentle,  the  fastidious,  the  refined,  to  love  the 
hoyden  Caroline  Murray  ?  It  is  beyond  my  art  to  answer.  There  are, 
it  is  said,  deeper  matters  in  these  social  connections  than  philosophy 
has  dreamed  of.  Frank  Upton's  case  has  almost  made  me  a  convert  to 
the  faith.  One  while,  as  I  reflected  on  it,  I  thought  I  saw  clearly  the 
developement  of  the  attachment ;  I  thought  I  traced  it  logically  from 
his  idiosyncracies  of  character ;  but  alas  for  my  logic!  there  was  a 
link,  a  chain  wanting,  when  I  brought  plainly  the  sensitiveness  of  my 
friend  to  bear  upon  the  popular  belle,  '  the  prostitute  to  common  fame.' 
Reader,  I  cannot  tell  how  my  quondam  neighbor  ever  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  love  that  piece  of  flesh,  Caroline  Murray. 

But  how  bore  they  the  news  of  Frank's  destitution  ?  As  every  heart- 
less woman  and  daughter  of  the  world  would  bear  it  You  have  seen 
a  young  bird  caged  in  spring-time,  struggling  with  the  pent  air,  and 
beating  the  wires  till  beak  and  wings  and  tiny  feet  ached ;  and  you 
have  seen  the  bird-mother  sorrowing  in  the  confinement  of  that  she 
loved,  and  her  earnest  desires  (brute  sorrows,  loves,  and  desires)  to  free 
her  offspring ;  then  discarding  if  you  can  all  the  ideas  of  innocence 
which  plumed  vesture  may  bring  up,  you  have  before  you  in  these 
beaked  stragglers  Mrs.  Murray  and  her  daughter  Caroline,  when  the 
astounding  intelligence  first  came  upon  them  that  Upton  was  penniless^ 


Mean-time  Frank  buried  his  dead  mother — she  lies  yet  without  a 
tomb-stone  —  and  set  off  for  the  glorious  west;  the  retriever  of  wealth, 
the  miner  of  health,  the  theatre  for  mediocre  talent,  the  asylum  of  all. 
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Is  any  modest  young  man  laboring  under  the  delusion  that'mere  men- 
tal abilities  wHl  prove  the  shibboleth  of  greatness  in  the  American 
states  ?  Let  him  take  lesson  from  the  fate  of  my  friend,  and  be  wise  in 
season.  Confidence,  boldness,  activity  —  in  these  three  words  have  I 
catalogued  the  whole  system  of  means  for  attaining  power  in  our  westF 
ern  world.  The  patriot  may  mourn  over  it,  the  scholar  may  deride, 
the  political  ecoi^omist  may  question — it  is  so.  Alas  for  the  extrava- 
gant closet-hopes  that  went  with  that  high-beating  American  heart  of 
Frank  Upton,  to  achieve  a  name !  They  withered  in  a  season.  For 
why  ?  He  saw  the  meagre  in  mind,  the  stinted  in  ability,  rising  like 
mushrooms  into  favor,  and  he  disdained  competition.  (Young  man, 
be  careful;  be  careful  of  that  leviathan  —  pride!)  He  toas  not  rich 
enough  to  disdain  it.  What  should  he  do  ?  Discard  his  refinements ; 
'duck  with  French  nods;'  mingle  with  the  worthless;  trumpet  his 
name  before  him  —  and  yet  what  hope  but  the  brayings  of  those  beside 
him,  as  they  scented  the  thistles  in  the  wind,  would  be  louder  than  his  ? 
What  should  he  do  1  Here  was  one  of  those  pages  opened  in  the  book 
of  destiny  that  are  so  inscrutable.  He  who  had  been  born  into  the 
world  to  erect  himself  on  circumstances,  found  circumstances  crushed 
and  crumbling  beneatli  his  weight.  More  strange  than  this.  Justice, 
that  his  mind  had  fancied  immutable,  was  a  subordinate  in  the  great 
court  of  the  world's  appeal  —  a  creature  of  hire  —  of  prostitution ! 
When  such  discoveries  of  what  the  world  in  fact  is,  crowd  on  a  man, 
do  they  not  make  him,  if  any  thing  does,  plead  inwardly,  though  by  no 
outward  token,  for  the  presence  and  aid  of  the  eternal  God,  who  piled 
up  the  mountains  and  lifted  the  clouds  above  them  ? 

But  what  Frank  Upton  did  do,  will  be  a  more  acceptable  problem  to 
my  story-readers  than  what  he  should  do.  He  did  then  strive  to  make 
men  treat  him  fair ;  he  did  yearn  in  the  loftiness  of  his  pride  to  win 
opinions  golden,  or  at  least  gilded ;  he  did  shake  off,  much  as  in  him 
lay  to  do,  the  modesty  which  had  hung  like  a  mantle  over  him ;  he  did 
measure  his  sensitive  mind  with  those  who  derided  his  refinements ; 
he  did  array  his  power  of  learning  with  the  noise  of  the  tavern 
declaimer.  All  this  —  was  it  for  the  love  of  his  unborn  child,  for  his 
self-pride,  for  his  avarice,  or  all  the  heart's  affections  cynosured  yet 
where  they  had  begun  to  be  ?  Let  us  look.  Will  it  lessen  the  respect 
I  ought  to  maintain  for  my  hero,  when  I  tell  my  reader,  on  the  authority 
of  Kennedy,  who  received  it  from  Upton  himself,  that  he  (Frank)  was 
all  this  while  laboring  under  the  deep,  the  maddening  delusion,  that  Car- 
oline Murray,  his  wedded  wife,  loved  him  1  That  she  ought  to  have 
loved  him,  his  worth  and  her  frailties  should  have  taught  her;  but 
there  is  a  species  of  woman  —  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  how  large  a 
space  they  occupy  in  the  order /enttna  —  who  are  not  capable  of  love ; 
love  of  a  worthy  object.  The  deep  fountains  of  the  heart  that  poets 
have  sung  prettily  of,  seems  in  them  (I  hazard  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment 
for  its  truth's  sake)  to  be  a  cracked  cistern,  filling  not  from  self-derived 
copiousness,  but  the  over-abundance  of  others,  which  evaporates  fast 
in  the  elements  bv  which  they  live.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Frank  was 
laboring  under  a  deep  delusion ;  so  deep,  that  when  a  letter  addressed 
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to  a  friend  of  his  was  shown  him,  which  ran  in  this  wise,  he  did  not 
cease  to  *  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles : ' 

'  Poor  Upton  —  do  n't  for  Heaven's  sake  let  him  know  his  error !  —  is 
lost  by  his  love  for  a  heartless  woman.  You  will  recollect  that  there  was 
an  opinion  against  her  for  a  time,  but  hydra-hearted  society  has  received 
her  again  to  its  lascivious  embrace.     Last  evening  she  waltzed  for  the 

third  time  with  Capt.  £ .    You  know  his  character !   Poor  Frank  1 

my  heart  bleeds  for  him.' 

But  this  —  did  this  weaken  his  resolve  ?  No.  '  I  will  be  rich ;  she 
shall  have  the  wealth  whose  loss  has  so  shattered  her  anticipations ;  and 
I  shall  be  proud  of  my  new  independence,  and  shall  love  my  pride,  and 
she  shall  love  me ! '  It  is  so ;  it  is  so.  There  are  times  when  reason 
restrains  not,  and  woman  makes  man  an  idiot, '  talking  sound  and  fury/ 
when  most  he  should  be  wise. 

Years  rolled  away  before  Upton's  energies,  put  to  task  by  pride,  had 
found  such  a  home  .as  he  blushed  not  to  offer  to  those  he  had  left. 
Caroline  came;  her  mother  came.  Various  reasons  induced  their 
compliance.  Younger  belles  (alas,  that  little  girls  should  ever  put  off 
their  modest  innocence,  for  the  mockery  of  fashion's  life !)  were  com- 
ing on  the  stage  to  mar  Caroline's  success.  Her  child  was  a  burden 
amid  the  varied  calls  of  dissipation.  But  enough  —  they  came;  and 
were  disappointed.  For  what  alternative?  Upton  to  build  himself 
a  maintenance  had  renounced  his  tastes,  and  numbered  amon?  his 
acquaintance  the  illiterate  and  vulgar ;  what  alternative,  I  ask  T  Must 
not  he  who  would  successfully  serve  Mammon,  be  one  with  Mammon's 
servants  ?  Must  he  not,  to  slake  their  fiery  jealousies,  renounce  the 
upliflings  of  a  cultivated  mind  1  Caroline  was  disappointed ;  a  disap- 
pointment that  melted  not  in  tears.  She  could  not  forego  the  refine- 
ments that  had  dallied  with  her  young  years ;  she  could  not,  she  said 
she  could  not,  give  up  her  child  to  the  associations  of  the  vulgar. 

How  turned  it  thei)  with  Frank  7  Do  you  ask  —  his  wife  and  child 
and  education  upon  the  one  side,  with  the  wordy  mouthings  of  the 
money-seeking  multitude  upon  the  other?  Mark  the  result  of  his 
determination.  The  reputation  in  whose  pursuit  fondest  desires  had 
been  blasted,  and  whose  possession  had  fed  daintily  his  ambition,  van- 
ished like  a  day-dream.  Riches  took  wings.  Once,  twice  he  plunged 
in  the  gulf  of  speculation,  and  came  up  unscathed  from  its  desolating 
waters.  A  third  time  he  entered  with  success ;  his  anxiety  called  him 
to  the  scene  of  so  many  triumphs  away  from  his  home.  A  twelve- 
month he  tarried,  and  with  the  titles  to  unbounded  wealth  turned  heart- 
ward  ;  that  he  might  make  a  joy  of  bitterness  in  the  breast  of  her  whose 
soul  was  pride  and  whose  affection  was  interest. 

It  was  the  middle  of  an  August  afternoon  that  be  came  in  sight  of  the 
village  where  his  heart  lay.  Never  had  it  looked  so  lovely.  "The  green 
grass  springing  anew  from  the  destroying  sythe,  glittered  in  the  sun-light ; 
the  clouds  were  all  resting,  white  and  fleecy,  and  grand  in  their  tranquil- 
lity. The  twin  spires  that  rose  and  lay  like  threads  of  light  on  the  blue 
hills  beyond,  were  as  if  they  had  ever  pointed  to  the  same  sky  and  could 
never  change.     But  was  it  so  ?  and  was  the  heart  of  the  town  mirrored 
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in  the  world  ?  No.  .  There  were  men  full  of  words  and  anxiety ;  hun- 
dreds came  daily  to  throng  the  pent  ways.  Brick  houses  and  churches 
without  spires  rose  with  their  assumed  ornateness;  coaches  rattled 
along  the  half-paved  streets ;  and  boats  dragged  over  the  great  sluice- 
way of  the  north,  flanked  London-styled  squares  with  metropolitan 
ware^ooms.  Marriage  ceremonies  were  heard  in  the  churches  nightly, 
and  black  hearses  picked  their  way  among  drays  and  wagons,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  startled  looker-on  to  pause  and  ask,  '  Who  is  dead  1 '  But 
just  before  you  entered  the  town,  though  it  has  now  submerged  it,  there 
stood  and  yet  stands  a  cottage  —  apart  from  business  then!  Upton 
built  it  for  his  wife. 

On  the  afternoon  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  travelling  carriage  was 
at  the  door.  It  was  not  Frank's,  and  he  observed  it  with  some  surprise, 
not  unmingled  with  apprehension,  as  he  passed  in.  He  met  a  servant 
at  the  door ;  and  did  he  not  misunderstand  him,  or  was  in  truth  his 
Caroline  to  leave  with  a  gentleman  that  afternoon  for  the  East?  He 
threw  open  the  parlor  door;  there  was  his  guilty  wife,  busUing  for 
departure ;  there  was  his  child  too,  that  had  frolicked  in  his  dreams, 
who  ran  to  him  now,  with  words  thrilling  as  a  man's  tones : 

'  Father,  you  will  not  leave  me ! '  and  she  laid  her  little  white  hand  in 
his,  and  kissed  it  softly,  tears  flowing  on  it. 

*  My  child — my  child  ! ' 

The  full  heart  of  the  father,  how  did  it  yearn  in  that  brief  utterance ! 
Pride,  indignation,  love,  scorn,  were  agonizing  in  his  bosom ;  not  a 
word  of  explanation  with  his  silent  wife ;  or  she,  the  mother,  the  cause 
of  his  woes.  He  knew  he  had  that  within  his  hand  which  would 
seduce  both  to  allegiance,  and  yet  pride  mastered  his  soul,  and  he  said 
not  a  word.  They  passed  out,  and  the  door  closed  for  ever  on  the 
heartless  mother  of  the  child  !  Was  it  a  desolate  night  that — after  an 
absence  of  a  year  and  a  day  —  in  his  own  home,  for  Frank  Upton  and 
his  gentle  Isabel  ?  Are  you  a  father,  a  husband,  a  child  ?  Oh  say, 
was  it  a  desolate  night  for  the  lone  parent  and  the  lonely  child  ?  'Ah ! ' 
said  Upton,  as  he  gave  the  story  to  Kennedy,  a  short  week  after, '  there 
was  a  deeper  lesson  in  the  wakeful  silence  of  that  night  than  in  the  whole 
concourse  of  years  that  had  rolled  it  up !  The  world  —  its  emptiness ; 
time  —  its  fleetness;  eternity  — its  strength ;  I  felt ;  and  religion,  which 
had  been  but  a  passion,  became  almost  a  living  principle.  Again  and 
again  had  an  ecstacy  of  joy  lifted  my  heart  in  indescribable  beatitude 
to  the  Creator  of  its  bliss ;  thoughts  the  while  crowding  up  too  deep 
for  utterance,  and  tears  struggling  as  a  sweet  relief  to  the  soul  that 
could  not  tell  the  half  its  feelings 4*  sorrow  too  had  robed  its  seductive 
sensibilities  in  the  same  bright  garment  of  heavjenly  up-looking;  but 
till  that  night  the  Tenpter  dashed  them  all  to  the  ground.  '  For  what 
mind/  whispered  he  to  me,  (a  Satanic  whisper,)  'can  think  of  God,  the 
great,  the  good,  .the  immortal^  the  parent  of  earth,  and  its  myriad  forms 
of  being ;  of  God  spreading  the  green  tree,  the  limner  of  the  floral 
leaflet,  aud  feel  a  part  of  his  spirit  throbbing  within,  and  beating  rest- 
lessly up  and  up,  and  ever  up  to  the  skies,  without  the  heart  running 
over  in  tenderness  —  native,  untaught,  unspiritual,  undevotional  ten- 
derness ? ' 
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But  did  I  not  say  Shakspere  had  put  in  the  mouths  of  some  of 
his  creations  (the  Duchess  of  Gloster  for  instance)  the  sentiment : 
'  Grief  boundeth  when  it  falls  ? '  and  again  by  the  lips  of  the  Dane-king : 


*  When  ■orrowi  coom,  Umj  eooM  not  lutf !•  tpiMy 
Bat  in  battaliomi.' 

Upton  rose  next  morning,  after  the  events  cited,  to  find  his  fortune  a 
wreck.  Not  his  domestic  fortune;  that  had  foundered  the  night  before. 
The  bubble  of  speculation  had  burst,  and  men  every  where  wanted 
bread !  He  came  to  the  metropolis ;  't  was  there  he  told  his  story  to 
Kennedy ;  't  was  there  he  assured  him  that  his  child  Isabel  should  have 
wealth ;  should  riot  in  indulgence ;  the  monomania  clave  to  him.  She 
shall  have  wealth ;  the  want  of  it,  the  beastly  cravinff  for  it,  shall  never 
debase  her  soul ! '  He  placed  that  motherless  child  m  the  hands  of  his 
only  relative ;  he  obtained  a  divorce ;  he  engaged  service  before  the 
mast  of  an  Indiaman,  to  make  riches  over  the  water ;  and  '  a  month  out 
of  port,'  said  Kennedy,  in  a  nervous,  quick  tone,  that  spoke  his  grief, 
*  they  threw  his  body  to  the  sharks  ! ' 

Before  we  broke  up  that  evening,  a  subscription  went  round  the 
table  for  Isabel  Upton,  and  the  amount  was  generous. 

'  But  what  has  become  of  the  wife,  the  widow  t '  said  the  voice  down 
the  table,  that  had  introduced  the  inquiries. 

'  Married,'  said  Kennedy ;  '  she  married  a  widower  of  threescore, 
reputed  exceedingly  wealthy.     They  live  yet  in  L .' 

Whereupon  was  proposed  by  the  voice  down  the  table,  that  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  deep  regrets  of  our  brotherhood,  at  the  death  of 
Francis  Upton,  Esquire,  and  our  unfeigned  testimonials  to  his  public 
and  private  worth,  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  MTarlane  of  Louisiana. 

'  MTarlane  ! '  said  half-a-dozen  voices. 

The  voice  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  whose  was  it  t  It  belonged  to 
the  only  son  of  the  rich  widower !  And  he  might  have  told  us,  but  he 
did  not,  that  he  found  pride  festering  in  his  old  father's  heart,  stirred 
by  cankerous  desires,  and  left  him  and  his  young  wife  alone.  What  an 
ebb  and  flow  belong  to  the  life-tide  of  Americans ! 

My  story  is  told  and  —  true.  Upton,  who  was  made  to  love  and  to  be 
loved  deeply,  reverently ;  to  make  home  happy  and  his  country  blessed ; 
lies,  if  indeed  the  case  that  held  his  noble  heart  be  not  torn  piece-meal, 
a  hundred  fathoms  under  the  green  waters.  And  she,  Caroline,  his 
thoughtless  murderer,  yet  gloats  upon  the  dissolute  pleasures  of  fashion's 
world ;  and  pays  the  worldly  price  of  her  unmasked  presumption,  in 
enduring  the  irritable  sallies  of  a  weak,  vain  old  man ;  and  she,  the 
gay,  the  beautiful,  the  fair-haired  Isabel,  who  should  have  nestled  in  a 
mother's  caress,  and  chased  the  wrinkles  from  a  father's  brow,  has 
become  the  orphan  proteg^  of  our  little  company  of  '  childless  men.' 

Shall  I  add  the  moral  ?  You  who  hope  in  joy,  stop  here.  You 
whose  young  life  is  bright,  with  whom  the  honey-moon  is  lingering, 
though  Cynthia  has  clove  the  Sky,  and  rolled  up  the  tides  once  and 
again,  stop  —  nay,  read  not  a  line  farther.  But  I  must  unburden  my 
own  conscience ;  Is  matrimony  always  a  blessing  f 
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TAWNET  TOM  AND  TABBT  ORAT. 


AW    ACTTiAX.    ouounBaMoa. 


Therx  dwelt  two  cats  in  our  towD, 

In  a  garret  loft  so  gay ', 
The  name  of  the  one  was  Tawkxt  Tom, 

Of  the  other,  Tabbt  Gray. 

For  years  had  they  together  lived 

In  mutual  love,  and  spent 
Their  peaceful  span  of  days  in  calm 

Connubial  content. 


But  lo !  one  day  the  family 

A  mournful  change  espies. 
And  in  full  many  a  Dosom  fair 

Did  anxious  thoughts  arise. 

The  kitchen-maid  began  to  note, 
That  Tabby  ne'er  was  seen. 

And  Tom*s  —  like  angels'  —  visits  were 
But  few  and  far  between. 


The  mice  soon  smelt  a  rat,  and  round 
-   The  pantry  'gan  to  play : 
What  was  become  of  Tawney  Tom, 
And  what  of  Tabby  Gray  ? 


Ah !   Death  spares  none,  from  kings  to  cats : 

And  't  was  one  Saturday 
That  he  laid  his  bony  hand  upon 

The  back  of  Tabby  Gray ! 


Now  see  the  strength  of  Tommy's  love ! 

E'en  cold  Death  could  not  sever 
The  heart-strings  which  for  years  had  bound 

This  loving  pair  together. 


By  day  and  night,  with  sleepless  eye, 
He  watched  by  Tabby's  side ; 

And  if  Tom-cats  have  tears  to  shed, 
I  could  swear  that  Tommy  cried. 


Now  though  true  love  has  power  to  blunt 

The  nose  of  a  true  lover. 
Yet  other  noses  could  not  fiul 

The  secret  to  discover. 
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With  cruel  hands  from  Tommy 'i  side 

They  snatched  hii  Tal>by  Gray ; 
And  some  held  wailing  Tom  at  home, 

While  she  was  ta*en  away. 

In  Tain,  poor  Tom !  thy  tender  lore ! 

In  vain  thy  piteous  wail ! 
Far  off  into  a  stony  field 

They  've  swung  her  by  the  tail ! 

How  could  they  treat  her  dear  remains 

With  such  indignity  ? 
*T  was  well  for  t^iee,  poor  Tawney  Tom  ! 

Thou  wast  not  there  to  see : 

Far  keener  would  hare  been  thy  pangs, 

Deeper  thy  woful  bale, 
To  have  seen  them  into  that  stony  field 

Swing  thy  Tabby  by  her  tail ! 

Nor  meat  nor  milk  Tom*s  whiskers  passed, 

But  still  the  live-long  day 
In  his  lone  lofl,  disconsolate 

And  motionless  he  lay. 

The  leaves  had  now  began  to  fall. 

Upon  the  wooded  hill. 
And  the  Autumn  nights,  though  long  and  clear. 

Were  growing  very  chill. 

Tet  when  the  mellow  moon-light  rose 

Upon  the  grassy  plain. 
Poor  Tawney  Tom  went  out  to  bring 

His  Tabby  home  again. 

And  ever  and  anon  he  cried. 

As  cats  are  wont  to  cry ; 
A  dull  and  distant  echo  —  not 

His  Tabby  —  made  reply. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  he  wandered  far, 

It  was  a  wearv  way ; 
Until  at  length  he  found  the  field 

Where  poor  dead  Tabby  lay. 

He  put  his  paw  upon  her  breast. 

And  turned  her  body  o'er ; 
And  then  he  gave  a  long,  long  howl 

More  piteous  than  before : 

For  in  her  soft  and  tender  side. 

That  he  stroked  so  smooth  at  mom, 
He  saw  a  sharp  and  ugly  stone, 

A  cruel  gash  had  torn ! 
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He  took  her  np,  and  carried  her 

A  rod  across  the  heath ; 
Then  stopped,  for  he  was  lean  and  weak, 

And  panted  hard  for  breath. 

There,  there  he  stood,  beneath  the  moon, 

He  with  the  dead,  alone ! 
He  laid  him  down  upon  her  breast,^ 

And  gave  a  piteous  groan. 

He  carried  her  another  rod. 

Then  laid  her  down  and  groaned; 
He  carried  her  another  rod. 

Then  stopped  again  and  groaned. 

He  labored  thus  the  live-long  night, 

And  he  had  brought  her  far. 
When  brightening  o'er  the  eastern  hills 

Up  rose  the  morning  star. 

The  moon  grew  pale  —  the  little  stars 

Each  closed  his  sleepy  eye. 
And  soon  long  gleams  of  rosy  light 

Adorned  the  eastern  sky. 

With  hastening  toil,  poor  Tawney  Tom 

His  Tabby  gently  bears ; 
With  the  loved  load  he  stands  at  last 

Below  the  garret  stairs : 

Up  the  steep  stairs  he  carried  her, 

With  weary  steps  and  sofl, 
And  when  at  last  ne  gained  the  top. 

He  laid  her  in  the  loft. 

Beside  his  faithful  mate  then  down 

He  sat  *•  in  dule  and  sorrow,' 
And  in  cat-language  thus  did  he 
^  Lament  *  his  winsome  marrow  : ' 

*  Miow !  miow !    Ah,  wo  is  me. 

That  I  'm  bereaved  of  her ! 
No  more  I  '11  hear  her  moonlight  voice. 
No  more  shall  hear  her  pur. 


*  In  love  we  lived  together,  like 

A  sister  and  a  brother ; 
And  when  one  caught  a  rat  or  mouse. 
He  shared  it  with  the  other. 


*  From  the  same  bowl  we  lapped  our  milk ; 
And  every  one  might  see, 
When  the  cook  gave  her  a  bit  of  meat. 
She  gave  the  half  to  me. 
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« Bat  now  I  'U  lap  my  milk  alone ; 
Alone  I  *11  eat  m^^  mice ; 
And  bid  farewell,  since  jou  are  gone, 
To  aweet  connubial  joys. 

*  There  'a  none  in  the  cold  winter  nights, 

Dear  Puss !  to  keep  me  warm ; 
Even  now,  about  the  garret  roof, 
1  hear  the  howling  storm ! 

*  Thou  'rt  in  that  hi^^py  clime  where  skies  * 

With  storms  are  never  rougb ; 
Where  mice  are  fatter  far  than  here. 
And  rats  are  neyer  tough. 

*  While  I  must  linger  here  in  grief) 

Miow !  miow !  miow  ! 
Till  death  shall  bring  my  soul  relief; 
Miow!  miow!  miowf' 

The  morning  dawned.    But 't  was  not  long 

After  the  sun  did  rise. 
Ere  all  the  noses  in  the  house 

Declared  hostilities. 

Tom's  requiem  sounded  from  the  loft. 

Quick  to  the  loft  they  sped ; 
And  there  they  found  poor  Tawney«Tom, 

Sitting  by  Tabby  dead. 

Thev  took  her  up,  though  Tommy  howled; 

The  howl  reCchoed  round ! 
They  took  her  down,  and  buried  her 

Four  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 

But  Tom,  poor  Tom,  poor  starring  Tom, 

Oh  !  tell  what  was  his  fate  ? 
Did  he  lap  his  milk,  and  catch  his  mice. 

And  take  another  mate  ? 

Oh,  no  !     Roaming  by  day  and  night. 

He  searched  the  country  round ; 
But  not  in  bam,  nor  loft,  nor  yard, 

5or  field,  was  Tabby  found.  v 

For  two  long  weeks,  forlorn,  he  sought  her, 

Nor  sleep  nor  food  he  found ; 
But  bootless  were  his  wanderings— > she 

Wa«  deep  down  in  the  ground ! 

With  wasted  form,  and  broken  heart, 

Poor  Tommy  homeward  hied ; 
Crept  to  his  solitary  loft. 

There  mew'd,  laid  down,  and  died ! 

BsrltaftMi,  (VtJ  Mmrek^  1843.  J.  Rhstr  PiKnsoic. 
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DOMESTIC     SERVITUDE 


*T      A      9VWWMWLMWL. 


In  England  the  great  topic  of  conversation  is  the  scarcity  of  bread* 
stuffs ;  at 'least  the  current  literature  that  reaches  us  from  the  other  side 
compels  us  to  this  conclusion ;  butT  with  us,  the  one  unvarying  subject 
among  housekeepers  is  the  scarcity  of  good  servants.  Every  calling 
is  over-stocked  with  professors,  and  if  you  advertise  for  a  book-keeper 
or  for  an  agent  of  any  kind,  candidates  will  present  themselves  in 
hosts;  but  if  you  want  a  cook  or  a  chamber-maid  you  must  go  about 
looking  for  one,  not  like  Diogenes  with  a  lantern,  but  like  an  ambas- 
sador with  a  bribe.  Good  servants  cannot  be  found ;  neither  love  nor 
money  will  buy  ihem.  And  in  truth  how  can  they  be  looked  for  in  a 
country  where  good  fat  land  can  be  purchased  for  ten  York  shillings 
an  acre  ?  It  i^  absurd  to  expect  them,  and  indeed  almost  wicked  to 
wish  for  them.  If  we  would  be  well  served  we  must  learn  to  serve  our* 
selves.  But  this  is  an  idea  for  which  fashionable  society  is  hardly  pre- 
pared ;  so  we  must  flounder  on  until  the  world  grows  wiser  and  better, 
and  continue  to  And  fault  with  silly  women  who  will  not  consent  to  act 
as  servants  when  they  can  set  up  for  mistresses  as  well. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  related  an  incident  quite  outrS  even  for  fiction, 
in  one  of  her  well-meaning  little  domestic  stories,  which  startlbd  me 
not  a  little  when  I  read  it.  A  cros^-teropered  termagant,  who  had  con- 
sented to  act  in  the  capacity  of  cook  in  a  gentleman's  family,  was  one 
morning  brought  to  her  bearings,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  by  her  mistress 
sending  her  a  bottle  of  congress-water  when  she  complained  of  the 
mullygrubs.  '  What  a  jewel  of  a  cook  1 '  thought  I,  '  to  be  mollified 
by  an  aperient,  while  I  am  making  presents  of  silk  dresses  to  the  ladies 
in  my  kitchen  with  the  delusory  hope  of  being  rewarded  with  a  cup  of 
clear  coffee  or  a  well-broiled  steak  I  '  Sure  such  a  cook  was  never 
seen.'  The  conclusion  was  harsh ,  but  unavoidable.  I  had  been  a 
house-keeper  some  fifteen  years,  and  had  never  met  with  such  a  gentle 
creature :  how  then  could  I  believe  in  her  1 

My  own  experience  in  servants  had  been  something  of  a  '  caution ' 
it  is  true ;  but  on  comparing  notes  with  my  neighbors,  I  found  that  I 
had  only  shared  in  the  common  lot.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  the  beginning  to  prevail  upon  any  body  to  listen  to  an  offer ;  but 
after  feeing  two  or  three  intelligence-offices  we  felt  ourselves  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  two  ladies  who  consented  to  aid  as 
chamber-maid  and  cook  in  oar  little  household.  We  were  determined 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  our  servants  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  by 
gentle  treatment ;  trusting  that  sympathy  would  beget  sympathy,  and 
that  kindness  would  insure  good  service,  if  money  would  not.  But  we 
had  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  of  caste,  of  country,  and  of 
religion ;  and  these  could  not  be  ctmciliated ;  so  we  had  nothing  to  do 
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but  to  pay  high  wages,  and  resolve  not  to  murmur  at  any  thing  short  of 
being  turned  out  of  our  own  doors.  Mrs.  Mary  McLaughlin  having 
been  duly  inducted  into  the  chair  of  the  stew-pan  professorship,  and 
Miss  Bridget  McLaflin  having  assumed  the  charge  of  the  broom-handle 
and  duster,  every  thing  went  smoothly  for  an  entire  fortnight ;  but  at 
the  close  of  this  period,  Mrs.  Mac.  gave  formal  notice  that  she  would 
not  remain  another  hour  under  the  same  roof  with  '  such '  a  cham- 
bermaid ;  and  before  my  wife  could  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the 
disturbance,  Miss  Mac.  announced  her  intention  of  quitting  the  house, 
if 'such  a  creature'  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  my  wife  had  invited  a  small  party  of  friends  to  sup  with  us, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  send  them  an  apology,  so  she  tried  to  recon- 
cile the  two  ladies  to  each  other :  but  she  might  have  tried  to  reconcile 
the  north  and  south  winds  with  as  much  chance  of  success.  Mrs.  Mac. 
had  allowed  herself  to  insinuate  ungentle  things  against  a  certain 
'  young  man,'  and  reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  an 
awkward  affair,  but  the  cook's  services  were  indispensable ;  so  the 
chamber-maid  was  discharged ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  quitted  the  house 
with  her  band-box  and  her  wages,  than  Mrs.  Mac.  remembered  that  she 
had  engaged  to  go  to  a  christening  in  Cannon-street  at  her  cousin's 
'  that  very  evening  as  ever  was,'  and  she  begged  to  be  excused  '  for 
that  wonst,'  for  she  '  would  n't  disappoint  her  cousin  upon  no  considera- 
tion.' My  wife  was  struck  with  amazement  at  this  unreasonable 
request,  and  begged  Mrs.  Mac.  to  be  more  considerate.  But  Mrs. 
Mac.  was  not  the  person  to  disappoint  her  cousin  ;  go  she  would  and 
go  she  did  ;  and  when  our  company  came,  we  had  to  treat  them  to  the 
story  of  our  woes  instead  of  the  supper  that  we  had  intended  to  set 
before  them.  This  was  bad,  you  will  readily  confess ;  but  the  sequel 
was  worse. 

It  was  a  full  hour  after  sun-rise  when  Mrs.  Mac.  returned  from  the 
christening  at  her  cousin's ;  and  as  I  had  not  entirely  slept  away  the 
memory  of  my  wrongs,  I  endearored  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the 
enormity  of  her  guilt ;  but  she  was  in  no  mood  for  reproof;  and  as  she 
bestowed  an  indiscriminate  load  of  epithets  on  me  and  mine  in  return, 
I  was  compelled  from  self-respect  to  give  the  lady  her  discharge  on 
the  spot,  and  pay  her  a  month's  wages  for  a  fortnight's  services. 
There  was  no  alternative  after  this  but  to  assist  my  wife  in  preparing 
breakfast,  a  task  by  no  means  unpleasant,  if  the  usages  of  society 
would  only  allow  of  it.  The  great  Alfred  baked  the  cakes  for  a 
peasant's  supper,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  made  but 
an  indifferent  cook  ;  and  why  should  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself 
hesitate  to  prepare  his  own  breakfast  f 

I  had  scarcely  swallowed  my  first  cup  of  coffee,  and  was  compliment- 
ing my  wife's  skill  in  broiling  a  mackerel,  when  a  fierce  ring  at  the 
hall-door  introduced  me  to  the  bearer  of  a  polite  note  from  Patrick 
McShannon,  Esq.,  attomey-at-Jaw,  No.  65  Spruce-street,  inviting  me 
to  call  at  his  office  and  settle  for  an  assault-and-batiery  committed  upon 
the  person  of  Mistress  Mary  McLaughlin.  I  read  my  fate  as  clearly  as 
though  I  had  been  in  a  magnetic  slumber;  and  to  save  myself  the 
mortification  of  being  tried  for  assanlting  a  woman  upon  whose  person 
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I  had  never  put  the  weight  of  a  feather,  I  compoanded  with  her  legal 
adviser  by  paying  him  fifty  dollars  in  full. 

The  next  day  we  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  English  protestant  as  a  general  servant.  Her  roost  remarkable  point 
was  her  piety.  She  refused  to  go  to  the  pump  on  the  Sabbath,  because 
she  was  principled  against  it ;  and  I  chid  my  wife  for  objecting  to  her 
strict  construction  of  the  fourth  commandment ;  if  it  was  an  error  it 
leaned  to  the  right  side,  and  gave  good  promise  of  something  better. 
But  the  next  day  my  wife,  having  been  tempted  by  the  fine  weather  to 
stroll  down  Broadway,  on  her  return  found  our  pious  '  help '  in  as 
happy  a  condition  as  gin  could  help  her  to.  This  was  any  thing  but 
the  thing ;  and  the  world  was  once  more  before  us  and  we  had  once 
more  to  choose,  but  our  choice  was  Hobsonian.  A  servant  who  lived 
with  a  neighbor  heard  of  our  destitution,  and  came  to  recommend  her 
cousin,  who  was  every  thing  that  she  should  be  or  that  we  could  wish 
for.  She  was  of  Milesian  origin,  and  her  name  was  Margaret — Mar- 
garet Mahony.  Margaret  is  a  sweet  name ;  there  is  to  me  a  tone  of 
melancholy  tenderness  in  the  sound  of  it ;  and  I  felt  a  prejudice  in  the 
new  candidate  for  our  favor  before  I  had  seen  her.  But  her  appear- 
ance was  even  more  prepossessing  than  her  name.  She  was  rather 
slender,  and  her  hair  and  complexion  were  of  a  different  quality  from 
what  we  generally  see  in  females  of  her  class ;  while  her  large  black 
melancholy  eyes  gave  an  expression  to  her  face  that  ill  suited  with  her 
condition.  We  pitied  her,  and  were  resolved  if  she  did  not  prove 
unworthy,  to  better  her  situation  in  life.  She  performed  her  duties 
to  a  charm,  and  we  were  delighted.  Those  who  have  suffered  as  we 
bad,  will  know  how  to  understand  our  feelings.  She  had  been  with  us 
a  month,  when  sitting  down  to  breakfast  one  morning,  upon  removing 
the  cover  to  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  dish  of  wet  toast,  a  pair  of  corsets 
and  a  dirty  night^cap  revealed  themselves  to  our  astonished  eyes !  My 
wife  took  hold  of  the  coffee-pot  and  discovered  that  it  contained  a  pair 
of  shoe-brushes  and  half  a  dozen  tallow  candles !  Margaret  was  imme- 
diately called  upon  for  an  explanation.  Poor  girl !  I  can  see  her  now ! 
She  came  creeping  into  the  room  pale  as  ashes,  and  her  coal-black  hair 
hanging  wildly  about  her  shoulders.  She  crossed  her  hands  depre- 
catingly  upon  her  breast,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  went  to  my  heart, 
'  Don't  murder  me ! '  One  glance  was  enough.  The  poor  creature  was 
a  maniac.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  she  had  left  the  insane  ho»> 
pital  only  the  day  before  we  took  her  ;  and  as  was  supposed,  perfectly 
well.  She  had  come  over  from  Ireland  about  two  years  before  with  the 
expectation  of  being  married  upon  her  arrival  to  a  young  Irishman,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed  some  years;  but  the  first  news  that 
greeted  her  when  she  landed,  was  an  account  of  her  lover's  marriage  to 
another,  and  of  his  having  removed  to  one  of  the  western  states  with 
his  wife.  The  shock  deprived  her  almost  instantly  of  her  reason ;  but 
a  course  of  judicious  treatment  at  the  asylum  where  she  was  taken  had, 
it  was  thought,  restored  her  to  her  right  mind ;  and  her  cousin  had 
given  us  no  hint  of  her  condition,  being  fearful  that  she  would  be 
objected  to  if  her  story  were  known.  She  was  taken  back  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  in  less  than  a  month  poor  Margaret  was  no  more. 
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It  was  several  days  before  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of 
another  servant.  But  experience  had  made  us  cautious ;  and  we  would 
take  no  one  without  a  written  recommendation.  At  last  a  young  lady 
presented  herself  who  bade  fair  to  fill  all  our  expectations.  She  brought 
with  her  the  following  testimonials  of  her  ability : 


ircMi 


*  Thii  ia  to  MitiQr  Ifftry  Ju  JiDkiu  te  llvad  with  am  loof  wil«  li  gmi  WMbiir  m  irarar  muttM 
wag  if  wich  cmnt  aflord  to  giT,  but  Jut  fuv  60Q  liz  4oUan  it  rouoa  Am  Iovm  ma. 

8.   DSMKBITT.* 


RUMBBR  TWO. 


*  Turn  bearor  of  this,  ftfarr  Jana  Jeokina,  haa  Urad  ia  my  fiMuly  ai  a  aerraat  and  leaveo  ma  of  hoc 
own  wiU.    I  boUoTe  bar  to  be  honest.  EuiAaBm  Maktib.' 

RUMaaa  thus. 

'  To  uU  wtMi  it  aiay  cMcam  i 

*  Thb  ii  to  eartiiy  that  Mim  Marr  Jaoe  ^ktm  haa  Rvod  aa  an  anistaot 
in  my  family  for  the  laat  •is  weeks,  and  bae  moved  benelf  alJ  that  a  young  lady  in  bcr  aituation  •bouJd 
be.  She  is  an  American  by  birth,  and  a  highly  respectable  and  exempiarv  proteatant.  Her  anceatora 
were  revolntionairf  patriots,  and  her  mother  is  the  author  of  several  beautifnl  poems  which  hava 
appeared  in  the  Swampville  Mirror.  6he  is  an  excellent  washer,  and  in  the  preparation  of  buck- 
wheats her  superior  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  wide  expanse  of  this  occidental  world.  Her  disposition  is 
extremely  ebiid-like  and  gentle,  and  the  UnU  enstmU*  of  her  character  exhibits  a  rare  eombmatioo  of 
the  nutvtter  m  mode  with  the  fortiter  m  re.  Although  she  excels  in  plain  cookery,  she  is  great  in  minco 
and  pumpkin  pies.  Although  possessed  of  a  very  superior  brin^ng-up,  she  is  not  one  of  your  stnck-vp 
Silts,  bat  is  always  very  willing  to  do  any  thing  that  she  is  requested  to  do,  in  reason. 

(Signed,)  JuuBT  Hicxs, 

Pr.  O.  WASRiROToir  Atxirs,  Att*y.* 

My  wife  was  quite  overcome  with  this  last  missive ;  and  as  she  did 
not  understand  all  the  expressions,  she  submitted  it  to  my  inspection 
before  she  closed  with  the  bearer  of  it.  I  was  compelled  to  confess  that 
the  recommendation  was  a  very  eloquent  production,  although  strictly 
considered,  the  style  might  be  deemed  a  shade  too  ambitious.  But  the 
facts  it  set  forth  gave  it  great  importance ;  and  as  a  native-born  white 
servant  was  a  novelty,  I  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  employing  Miss 
Jenkins  at  her  own  price. 

The  first  week  our  new  'help'  fully  equalled  our  wishes.  Her 
buck-wheat  cakes  were  equal  to  the  praises  of  her  last  employer ;  but 
an  unlucky  accident  well-nigh  deprived  us  of  her  valuable  servicea. 
My  wife  in  calling  to  her  omitted  her  second  name,  upon  which  she 
flared  up  and  threatened  to  take  her  discharge  if  the  omission  should 
be  made  again.  My  wife  promised  of  course  to  take  food  care  for  the 
future,  and  the  young  lady  appeared  satisfied.  But  Miss  Mary  Jen- 
kins, the  descendant  of  revolutionary  sires  and  the  dauffhter  of  a  poetess, 
proved  a  perfect. phenomenon  in  the  consumption  of  food.  Her  per- 
formances in  this  regard  were  a  subject  of  continual  wonder  to  Mr& 
F.,  who  could  never  count  upon  any  thing  eatable  unless  it  were  under 
lock-and-key ;  and  what  particularly  excited  her  astonishment  was  the 
fact  that  the  girl's  appetite  through  the  day  was  quite  delicate,  but  at 
supper  she  disposed  of  a  quantity  of  food  that  was  really  astounding ; 
cold  turkies,  rounds  of  beef,4>ots  of  jellies  and  pumpkin-pies  disap- 
peared under  circumstances  of  great  mystery ;  until  one  evening  my 
wife  happening  to  make  her  iqppearance  unexpectedly  in  the  kitchen, 
she  discovered  that  Mary  Jane  had  not  been  making  a  solitary  meal, 
although  the  only  evidence  of  a  visiter  was  an  extra  plate  on  the  table 
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which  happened  to  have  been  abandoned  at  a  moment's  notice.  A 
clearing  up  of  the  mystery  immediately  followed.  Miss  Jenkins  did 
not  deny  that  she  had  been  entertaining  company^  but  ingenuously  con- 
fessed herself  a  '  courted  gal ; '  and  that  her  lover,  no  less  a  person  than 
G.  Washington  Atkins,  Esq.,  was  at  that  moment  secreted  in  the  pan- 
try ;  and  she  insisted  on  her  right  to  be  courted  and  to  feed  her  beau, 
as  her  peculiar  and  inalienable  privilege.  Mrs.  F.  however  differed  in 
opinion  with  her ;  and  having  released  Mr.  Atkins,  she  requested  that 
learned  gentleman  to  remain  a  few  moments  until  Miss  Jenkins  should 
be  ready  to  accompany  him ;  but  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  an  appointment  with  one  of  his  clients ;  and  he  lefl  the 
basement-door  just  as  I  began  to  descend  the  kitchen  stairs  —  a  cir- 
cumstance that  I  have  regretted  ever  since,  as  it  would  have  given  me 
no  small  satisfaction  to  have  made  his  acquaintance  under  such  pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

These  were  among  our  first  experiences ;  but  a  score  or  two  of 
others  followed,  similar  in  effect,  although  differing  in  kind  and  degree ; 
but  the  charm  of  novelty  being  gone,  their  peculiarities  did  not  stand 
out  in  such  bold  relief  as  those  that  I  have  related.  But  all  that  we 
had  ever  endured  from  unfaithful  servants  was  a  mere  jest  compared 
with  the  sufferings  of  an  Englishman  whom  I  overheard  in  a  stage- 
coach a  few  weeks  since,  while  journeying  in  New-Jersey,  making  his 
complaints  to  a  neighbor : 

'  My  missis  is  bad  enough.  Mum,'  said  the  gentleman ;  '  nothink  was 
ever  like  it.  She  caught  the  fever,  and  she  shakes  like  anythink.  And 
there  is  Mary,  our  servant,  she  won't  work  unless  she  likes,  and  she 
knows  nothink  at  all  about  cooking  a  joint  of  meat.  I  am  blessed  if 
her  missis  do  n't  get  up  and  get  breakfast  for  her  every  morning ;  and 
if  the  coffee  is  cold  when  she  comes  down,  she  grumbles  like  every- 
think ;  and  that 's  what  vexes  me  more  than  all.  But  the  worst  of  it  is, 
she  wears  off  my  good  woman's  best  clothes ;  and  only  last  week  she 
spoilt  her  new  silk  pelisse  by  going  off  to  a  ball  with  it;  and  when 
her  missis  talked  to  her  about  it,  don't  you  think  she  threatened  to 
leave  us !  Upon  my  soul  she  did !  And  there 's  John,  he  won't  do 
anythink  'ither.  I  pay  him  the  highest  wages  going,  but  he  won't  work 
unless  he  likes.  There  he  sits  over  the  stove,  and  he  won't  move  only 
to  his  dinner,  and  he  eats  like  everythink.  One  day  last  month  his 
missis  wanted  some  water,  but  John  would  n't  go  to  the  well,  because 
he  had  got  the  chills  on  him,  and  Mary  would  n't  go  because  it  was  n't 
her  place ;  sol  went  myself;  and  don't  you  think,  as  soon  as  ever  he  eats 
his  supper  he  dresses  himself  up  in  my  best  blue  suit,  as  cost  me  five 
pounds  in  England,  and  off  he  goes  to  the  tavern  to  a  ball ;.  and  I  was 
forced  to  sit  up  for  him  until  almost  day-light  1  Ah !  I  and  my  missis 
have  both  wished  ourselves  back  in  the  old  country  times  enough ! ' 

This  may  be  thought  an  extreme  case,  but  it  was  real  nevertheless ; 
or  at  least  the  conversation  was  real,  and  the  gentleman  who  related  it 
appeared  like  any  thing  but  an  imaginative  person. 

Good  servants  at  small  wages  are  unquestionably  very  good  things ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  cannot  be  had  except  in 
countries  where  bread  is  scarce  and  labor  plenty ;  and  where  our  fellow 
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beings  are  degraded  by  want  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  God  be  praised, 
we  live  in  a  land  where  men  must  learn  to  be  their  own  servants,  since 
every  man  can  and  will  be  his  own  master.  The  day  is  coming  when 
servitude  will  not  be  disgraceful,  because  labor  will  be  honorable.  So 
far  then  from  exacting  servants  being. a  just  cause  of  complaint,  they 
should  be  looked  upon  as  indications  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  human  affairs.  a.  v. 


THE     JOY     OF     THE     STARS. 


I. 

Gazk  on  yon  heaven ! 
Methinki  that  each  dim-twinkling,  distant  star 
Feels  deeper  ioy,  e'en  in  its  home  afar, 
Tnan  e'er  was  given 
To  thee,  vain-glorious  man ! 
Thou  toilest  through  thy  threescore  vean  and  ten. 
For  love,  ambition,  and  for  riches ;  then 
The  ruthless  fan 
That  Death,  stem  winnower  !  bears, 
Sweeps  thee,  like  chaff  upon  the  threshing-floor 
Away,  and  ended  then  for  ever  more 
Are  all  thy  cares. 


II. 

Bat  for  a  few  brief  years 
Thou  art  remembered  by  thy  fellows ;  they 
Forget  thee,  and  unheeoing  wipe  away 
Earth's  transient  tears : 

But  still  perchance  thy  fate 
May  be  upon  the  glittering  page  of  fame 
Enrolled,  and  men  may  still  record  thy  name 
Among  the  great. 

And  what  were  this  to  thee 
fPoor  worm !  by  fellow-worms  long  preyed  upon 
in  the  cold  tomb,  where  sun-light  never  shone,) 

But  vanity  ? 


III. 

But  round  the  pole 
That  star  through  all  eternity  shall  wheel. 
Its  influence  through  each  generation  steal 
Into  man's  soul : 
And  it  shaU  tell 
Eternity  of  being,  time  and  space, 
And  with  a  pen  impalpable  shall  trace 
A  soothmg  spell, 
A  spell  to  purify 
Man's  heart,  and  bid  it  hope  when  life  is  o'er, 
When  e'en  this  moving  world  shall  be  no  mote, 
For  endless  joy ! 

Ctmkridg*f  Mmrck,  1848.  j.  o. 
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MY    FIRST   AND    LAST    SEA-FISHING. 


BT    A.    aOSTOMZAV.  I 

I 


DOWN      THE      HARBOR. 


On  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  of  June,  the  loveliest  month  of  the 
year,  the  pleasure-boat '  Skimmer  of  the  Seas '  swung  from  her  moor- 
ings at  Granite-wharf,  Boston,  and  proceeded  down  the  harbor  on  a 
fishing  excursion.  The  party  on  board  consisted  of  twelve  individuals, 
exclusive  of  the  Skipper  and  his  mate.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
were  Mr.  Philemon  Scissors,  a  man  who  had  'been  to  sea'  in  his 
youth,  but  who  was  now  the  'talented*  editor  of  the  Blueberry  Weekly 
Gazette,  and  a  very  lively  and  witty  fellow  in  his  way,  as  we  shall  prove 
in  the  sequel,  and  his  affianced.  Miss  Amanda  Flirtle.;  Mr.  Charles 
Dawdle,  a  dry-goods'  clerk,  and  his  intended,  Miss  Babara  Huckins,  a 
young  lady  of  ample  dimensions,  who  supposing  a  fishing-party  a  sort 
of  drawing-room  affair,  presented  herself  in  all  her  ball-room  finery, 
including  a  pair  of  clocked  rose-colored  silk  stockings  and  a  splendid 
new  challey  dress  '  got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion  ; '  Mr.  Simeon 
Huckins,  brother  to  Barbara,  and  Miss  Angeline  Amelia  Stubbs; 
Mr.  Bobby  Rhubarb,  an  apothecary's  apprentice,  and  Miss  Chlorinde 
Ophelia  Tartar  —  or  rather  Miss  Cream  O'Tartar,  as  Bobby  used  to  call 
her  —  a  young  lady  just  from  a  country  boarding-school,  and  as 
untamed  and  uneducated  as  an  ass's  colt.  These  individuals  were 
the  '  life  of  the  party,'  the  others  being  but  just  so  much  ballast,  which 
served  to  keep  the  hilarity  of  their  more  mercurial  companions  in 
proper  trim. 

It  was  early  morn.  The  broad  sun  having  for  a  moment  '  pillowed 
his  chin  upon  the  orient  wave,'  had  taken  his  upward  course ;  and  his 
yellow  beams,  piercing  the  morning  mist  which  they  tinged  the  while 
with  their  own  golden  hue,  and  even  at  that  early  hour  falling  warmly 
on  brow  and  cheek,  gave  promise  of  a  scorching  noon.  The  slanting 
rays  lit  up  the  glassy  waters  with  matchless  splendor ;  and  as  the  gallant 
boat  drifted  with  the  tide  full  in  the  face  of  the  rising  luminary,  she 
seemed  gliding  down  a  long  level  path  of  golden  light  that  extended 
from  her  prow  to  the  very  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon.  A  dead  calm 
lay  all  around,  save  that  now  and  then  a  slight  cat's-paw  crept  warm  and 
sultry  from  shoreward,  swelling  the  sails  into  momentary  life,  and  dying 
away  again  and  leaving  them  as  helpless  as  before.  The  stillness  of  the 
scene  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation  to  most  of  the  party  —  for  the 
greater  number  of  them  had  never  been  on  the  water  before  —  gave  a 
saddening  hue  to  their  thoughts,  as  they  sat  silently  looking  at  the 
slowly-receding  city  of  their  home.  That  exquisitely  mournful  feeling 
which  will  creep  over  the  stoutest  heart  as  it  views  from  seaward  for 
the  last  time  for  months  and  perhaps  years  the  faint  blue  outline  of 
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its  native  hills  still  sharply  defined  against  the  splendor  of  the  setting 
sun,  will  also  steal,  though  perhaps  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  over  the 
voyagers  of  a  single  day.  For  how  many  hearts  as  young  and  as  joyous 
as  their  own,  who  had  left  their  homes  on  a  morning  as  bright  and  with 
hopes  as  high,  and  trusted  themselves  in  a  treacherous  bark  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  enjoyments  of  but  a  single  day,  had  sunk  ere  night 
beneath  the  remorseless  waves,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  shore !  Thoughts 
like  these  kept  our  party  silent  for  some  time;  and  even  the  volatile 
Mr.  Scissors  drooped  under  their  influence,  as  he  gazed  pensively 
through  his  whiskers  at  the  gilded  spires  of  the  city  now  flashing  in  the 
bright  rays  of  the  glowing  sun,  and  at  the  blue  jets  of  smoke  that  crept 
lazily  upward  on  the  morning  air. 

The  craft  soon  drifted  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  city,  and  a  fresh 
gale  from  the  hills  sweeping  across  the  bay,  her  white  canvass  bellied  to 
the  welcome  visitant,  and  leaning  to  the  pressure,  the  *  Skimmer  of 
the  Seas'  soon  began  to  leave  the  city  in  the  distance.  First  the 
tall  spars  of  the  multitude  of  shipping  at  the  wharves  melted  and  min- 
gled in  one  confused,  interminable  mass  of  light  tracery-work ;  then 
long  blocks  of  substantial  warehouses  of  brick  and  granite  gradually 
lost  their  individuality ;  then  spire  after  spire  faded  from  view,  until 
but  two  or  three  of  the  loftiest  could  be  distinguished  above  the  black 
masses  by  which  they  were  surrounded;  and  then,  last  of  all,  the  eye 
identified  only  the  tall  dark  obelisk  of  Bunker's-Hill  looming  up  on  the 
city's  right,  and  the  drab-colored  dome  of  the  new  state-house,  that  like 
a  huge  Qruaker  hat  settled  down  over  its  summit. 

As  the  city  was  gradually  shut  out  from  view,  signs  of  life  began  to 
be  manifested  on  board  the  Skimmer.  Fort  Independence  had  already 
been  left  behind,  and  the  boat  was  fast  nearing  Long-Island  Head, 
when  Mr.  Scissors,  suddenly  starting  up  as  if  he  had  forgotten  some> 
thing  very  important,  gave  a  stretch  and  a  loud  yawn,  and  descended 
into  the  cabin.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned  with  a  flushed  counte- 
nance and  a  slight  twinkle  in  the  eye,  which  made  Miss  Amanda  Flirtle 
whisper  to  Miss  Barbara  Huckins  that  *  Phil '  had  got  something  in  his 
noddle,  and  that  she  would  'see  presently.'  And  now  Mr.  Bobby 
Rhubarb  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  Mr.  Scissors; 
Mr.  Dawdle  followed  Mr.  Rhubarb ;  and  then  the  others  followed  Mr. 
Dawdle ;  not  one,  however,  staying  a  moment  longer  than  the  talented 
editor,  and  what  was  very  remarkable,  all  returning  with  faces  equally 
flushed.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  party  wondered  at  all  this ; 
but  Miss  Huckins,  who  was  older  and  more  experienced,  whispered 
something  in  their  ears  which  undoubtedly  gave  perfect  satisfaction, 
as  no  farther  wonderment  was  manifested  on  the  subject. 

The  boat  was  now  hugging  Long-Island  Head  closely,  when  Mr. 
Dawdle,  who  had  never  been  '  to  sea '  before,  suddenly  woke  out  of  a 
day-dream,  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Scissors  the  name  of  the  country  they 
were  then  passing  ? 

Mr.  Scissors  scratched  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  the 
pendent  part  of  one  of  his  long  ears  —  a  trick  he  always  performed 
when  puzzled,  as  well  as  when  about  to  say  something  smart  —  he 
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scratched  his  ear,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  '  Really/  said  be, '  I  can 't 
'zactly  remember  at  this  moment.  How  strange  I  I  've  seen  it  a  hun- 
dred times  at  sea,  and  know  it  just  as —  well !  It's  an  inland  country ; 
Cape  —  Cape — something — ' 

'Cape  Hatteras,'  suggested  the  boarding-school  Miss,  lispingly. 

'  Ah !  yes !  —  yes,  that 's  it  1 '  exclaimed  Scissors,  rubbing  his  hands 
in  great  glee.  '  Now  I  recollect  all  about  it!  It  is  Cape  Hatteras;  and 
that  up  there  is  the  light-' us;  and  that  black  night-cap  thing  on  the  top 
is  the  lantun ;  and  down  there  is  the  light-'us  man  ; '  and  he  pointed 
to  a  man  digging  clams  on  the  beach. 

'  Lawk  I  how  natural ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Barbara ;  '  and  is  the  lantern 
lit  up  now  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,'  replied  Mr.  Scissors,  scratching  his  ear ;  Mt  's  never  lit  up 
a-day-times  except  Sundays ;  and  only  in  dark  nights,  so  that  the  sailors 
can  see  to  go  a-courting.' 

Miss  Flirtle  cast  an  intelligent  glance  at  Miss  Barbara  Huckins,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Did  n't  I  tell  you  so  1 '  and  then  leaning  over,  she 
whispered  in  her  ear  :  '  You  do  n't  know,  Barbara,  what  critturs  them 
sailors  is.     They  say  they  has  gals  on  the  land  and  gals  on  the  sea.' 

'  I  've  read  all  about  'em  in  books,'  replied  her  friend  Barbara. 
'  Mermaids  they  calls  'em  —  a  sort  of  confabulous  crittur ;  half  woman 
half  fish.' 

'  Jus'  so,'  said  Amanda ;  *  but  what  a  drefful  taste  sailors  must  have  ! 
For  my  part,  if  /  was  one,  I  think  I  should  prefer * 

What  she  would  have  preferred  in  the  supposed  case  however  will 
probably  never  be  known,  for  just  at  this  moment  a  new  source  of 
interest  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  and  Miss  Amanda's 
preference  was  nipt  in  the  conception.  The  object  which  now  attracted 
attention  was  a  large  clumsily-built  schooner  which  had  anchored  in 
the  outer  harbor,  waiting  for  a  favorable  wind  and  tide  to  take  her 
up  to  the  city.  All  hands  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  when  Mr. 
Charles  Dawdle,  thinking  it  full  time  that  he  should  do  something  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company,  declared  his  intention  of  hailing  the 
strange  craft.  Accordingly,  springing  upon  the  companion-way  and 
placing  both  hands  to  his  mouth,  he  shouted  through  them :  '  I  say. 
Skipper !  what  o'clock  is  it  ? ' 

'  You  be  d  —  d ! '  replied  a  gruff  voice,  issuing  from  what  had  until 
now  appeared  to  be  a  large  mop  rolling  about  on  the  bulwarks  of  the 
schooner.     Dawdle  seemed  a  little  frightened  and  sat  down. 

'  That 's  because  you  did  n't  do  it  right.  Dawdle,'  said  Mr.  Scissors. 

*  There 's  a  nottical  way  of  doing  such  things,  which  is  very  effective. 
I  've  been  to  sea,  and  know.  Mark  how  quick  I  '11  bring  a  civil 
answer.'  And  then  mounting  the  companion-way,  he  made  a  speaking 
trumpet  of  his  hands  as  Dawdle  had  done  before  him,  and  shouted : 

*  Schooner  ahoy !   Where  from  ?  How  many  days  ?   Where  bound  ? ' 

'  Go  to  h  — 11 ! '  answered  the  same  gruff  voice  over  the  stern-boards. 

Scissors  looked  puzzled,  and  scratched  his  ear  for  a  long  time. 
'  That 's  the  strangest  crafl  I  ever  saw,'  said  he ;  '  and  I  've  seen  a 
great  many  in  my  day — at  sea.     Skipper  1  what  do  you  think  of  her  1 ' 
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And  he  turned  to  the  boatman,  who,  one  eye  shut,  was  squinting  with 
the  other  at  the  editor's  glossy  and  well-turned  whiskers,  and  wonder- 
ing what  kind  of  a  soft  nsh  they  belonged  to.  '  What  do  you  think, 
Skipper  ? '  repeated  Mr.  Scissors ;  '  do  you  suppose  she's  a  pirate,  eh?' 

'Not  'zactly,'  replied  the  Skipper,  luffing  a  little;  'that  'ere  amt  a 
pirate  build.' 

'  Do  you  'spose  she 's  armed  1 ' 

•Guess  not     Why?' 

'  'Cause  if  I  thought  she  was  armed,  I  'd  put  about  and  board  her. 
But  if  she  aint  got  no  small  arms  it's  no  kind  of  use.  Them  sailors 
would  beat  us  like  the  devil  with  their  fists  1 ' 

The  schooner  however  was  soon  lefl  a  long  way  behind.  Scissors 
now  suddenly  diving  down  the  companion-way  as  mysteriously  as  at 
first,  again  returned  after  an  absence  of  about  the  same  length,  and  with 
a  countenance  a  little  more  flushed  even  than  before.  Dawdle  and 
the  other  gentlemen  went  through  the  same  mysterious  manoeuvre  in 
turn ;  and  then  they  one  and  all  declared  themselves  ripe  for  fun  of  all 
sorts. 

Scissors,  spitting  on  his  hands  and  rubbing  them  briskly  together, 
announced  his  intention  of  going  aloft  to  '  look  out ; '  and  springing 
upon  the  crotch  of  the  main-boom  he  began  to  '  shin  up '  the  mast 

'  Oh  dear !  dear !  Philemon  I  Philemon  1 '  screamed  Miss  Amanda 
Flirtle,  jumping  up  and  catching  her  lover  by  the  legs ;  'do —  do  come 
down !  —  Philemon !  for  my  sake  come  down.' 

Philemon  slid  down  again,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  hold  on  no 
longer ;  protesting  however  that  '  climbing  up  them  masts  was  just 
nothing  at  all.  Many  and  many  a  time,'  said  he,  '  at  sea,  on  the 
darkest  and  murkiest  and  blackest  nights  that  ever  was,  I  've  clomb  to 
a  ship's  top-mastphead  and  remained  there  for  hours  together,  on  '  the 
look-out ! ' 

But  this  assurance  didn't  soothe  the  fears  of  the  amiable  Miss 
Amanda,  who  pressing  her  open  hand  to  her  bosom,  drew  a  long  breath. 
'He's  so  ventur'som' ! '  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  words; 
'  he 's  so  ventur'som',  he 's  oilers  a  doin'  somethin'  to  frighten  me.  He  '11 
be  the  death  of  me  yet,  I  know  he  will ! '  And  then  drawing  a  hand- 
kerchief from  her  side-pocket  she  blew  her  nose  with  profound  sorrow. 
At  this  moment  a  slight  squall  struck  the  sails,  and  the  boat  careen- 
ing, gave  them  all  a  sudden  start  Mr.  Scissors  who  happened  to  be 
standing  at  the  moment,  and  a  little  ofi*  his  balance  withal,  made  a  most 
formidable  pitch,  and  would  have  gone  overboard  head-first  if  the 
Skipper  had  not  caught  him  by  the  tail  of  his  coat  and  saved  him.  If 
he  had  gone  over  in  the  manner  in  which  he  started,  he  would  never 
have  lived  to  verify  Miss  Amanda's  murderous  prophecy ;  for  going 
to  the  bottom  like  lead,  and  his  head  acting  as  a  sinker,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  ever  to  rise  again. 

A  new  object  of  interest  now  hove  in  sight  '  What 's  that  ? ' 
inquired  Miss  Cream  O'Tartar,  pointing  to  a  low  mound  of  stones 
rising  out  of  the  waves. 

*  Nix's  Mate,'  replied  Mr.  Scissors. 
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'  How  queer! '  exclaimed  Miss  Angeline  Stubbs.  '  It  looks  just  like 
the  monuments  at  Mount  Auburn  !     I  wonder  who 's  buried  there  ? ' 

'  There  aint  nobody  buried  there/  answered  Scissors ;  *  but  some- 
body was  hung  there,  though.' 

'Ah!  I  know!'  interrupted  Mr.  Rhubarb;  'I've  read  all  about  it 
in  books.  It  was  Old  Prick's  wife ;  she  is  buried  there,  and  them 's 
the  stones  he  put  over  her  to  keep  her  down.' 

'  She  must  have  been  an  awful  crittur ! '  remarked  Miss  Huckins ; 
and  then  the  conversation  flagged  again. 


THS    VIBEXMO-OBOnMD. 


The  boat  had  now  arrived  at  a  spot  where  were  seen  numerous 
other  small  crafl ;  some  riding  quietly  at  anchor  ;  others  tacking  about 
and  shifting  their  positions;  and  some  who  like  themselves  had  just 
arrived.  In  a  word,  they  were  on  the  Fishing-Ground.  The  Skip- 
per having  selected  a  spot  which  he  assured  the  company  was  the 
best  for  catching  all  sorts  of  fish  —  which  in  fact  however  was  alto- 
gether too  shallow,  but  the  only  place  where  his  shortened  cable  would 
fetch  bottom  —  the  '  killick '  was  dropped  over  the  prow,  in  a  moment 
ailer  the  boat  lost  her  head-way,  her  stern  swung  slowly  round  with 
the  ebbing  tide,  and  the  'Skimmer  of  the  Seas'  sat  motionless  on 
the  bosom  of  the  water. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  fishing.  First  the  Skipper  drew 
up  from  the  hold  a  bucket  of  live  clams,  and  set  it  in  the  broiling 
sun ;  at  which  those  testaceous  creatures  manifested  their  displeasure 
by  uttering  sundry  very  audible  'pishes,'  which  frightened  the  ladies 
not  a  little,  and  then  by  throwing  up  several  jets  of  water,  which  frights 
ened  them  still  more.  Then  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  became 
quite  lively  and  active ;  lines  were  examined  critically,  sinkers  and 
hooks  adjusted  and  baited,  and  every  thing  made  ready  for  throwing 
them  overboard  all  at  the  same  moment,  when  one  of  the  company 
suggested  that  in  order  to  make  the  pastime  'interesting,'  a  purse 
should  be  made  up  of  a  contribution  of  one  cent  all  round ;  the  stakes  to 
fall  to  the  individual  who  should  catch  the  first  fish.  This  was  instantly 
acceded  to  by  all  except  Mr.  Scissors,  who  declared  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  he  considered  gambling  a  very  vicious 
vice  indeed  ;  that  he  had  never  countenanced  it  and  never  would,  even 
in  its  lowest  and  apparently  most  innocent  shape ;  that  he  had  opposed 
it  in  public  and  in  private,  both  by  precept  and  example ;  and  also  with 
the  utmost  vigor  of  his  pen  ^hrough  the  columns  of  the  Blueberry 
Gazette.  This  threw  a  damper  on  the  proposition  foif  a  moment ;  but 
Miss  Amanda  Flirtle,  taking  firom  her  breast-pocket  a  cent  of  the 
newest  stamp,  declared  that  she  meant  to  wager  one,  gambling  or  no 
gambling ;  upon  which  Miss  Stubbs  and  the  other  ladies  did  the  same. 
The  gentlemen  of  course  could  do  no  less  than  follow  the  example  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  sum  of  eleven  cents  soon  lay  together  in  a  heap,  to 
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which  Mr.  Scissors  readily  added  the  twelfth,  and  then  proposed  to 
double  the  stakes,  which  was  unanimously  acceded  to.  But  here 
a  knotty  question  arose,  as  to  what  should  be  considered  a  fish 
within  the  meaning  of  the  bet.  It  was  finally  decided  that  a  cod  and 
nothing  but  a  cod  should  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  This  decision 
being  strictly  conformable  to  the  general  rule  of  the  fishing-ground^ 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  the  signal  being  given,  the  lines  were  silently 
let  down  into  the  deep.  And  now  another  difficulty  was  suggested. 
Who  was  to  decide  what  was  a  cod  and  what  a  haddock  7 

*  For  my  part,'  said  Dawdle,  *  I  do  n't  know  one  from  't  other ! ' 
'  Nor  I  either,'  echoed  Stubbs. 

'  Well,  I  knows  'em  like  a  book,'  said  Scissors.  '  I  've  seen  whole 
ship-loads  of  'em  at  sea.  The  cod's  of  an  entirely  different  spe- 
cies   ' 

But  his  scientific  explanation  was  here  cut  short  by  a  sudden  scseam 
from  Miss  Amanda  Flirtle,  who  letting  her  line  drop  overboard  and 
falling  back  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Huckins,  seemed  about  to  go  into 
a  fit  of  hystericks. 

*  Oh  dear  1  —  dear  1 '  she  exclaimed ;  *  oh  dear !  I  —  I  've  had  a 
-bite!' 

'  A  bite  ! '  cried  Mr.  Huckins,  springing  to  her  assistance  ;  '  where  T 
what  did  you  do  with  it?' 

'  I  let  it  go,  line  and  all  I '  replied  the  young  lady.     '  Oh  ! ' 

'  Let  it  go  I '  shouted  Huckins,  with  a  look  of  profound  astonish- 
ment. 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure ! '  replied  Miss  Amanda  sharply.  *  What  should  I 
have  done  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  was  going  to  let  the  crittur'  run  away 
with  me  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Mr.  H. ;  *  but  you  might  have  pulled  up ' 

A  slight  flush  passed  over  Miss  Flirtle's  countenance,  and  she  pursed 
her  little  mouth  into  the  shape  of  a  wedding-ring,  but  said  nothing ; 
instead  however  she  cast  an  intelligent  glance  at  her  lover,  who  in  turn 
glared  fiercely  at  Huckins.  There  's  no  knowing  what  fatal  conse- 
quences might  have  followed  this  scene,  if  a  new  incident  had  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  parties.  This  was  no  less  than  the 
capture  of  a  Skulpin;  one  of  those  big-headed,  little-tailed  devils 
which  people  can  always  catch  when  they  can  catch  nothing  else. 
This  specimen  of  an  unamiable  and  I  don't  know  but  deservedly 
much-abused  fish,  in  performing  the  very  foolish  feat  of  swallowing  a 
whole  clam  belonging  to  the  apothecary's  apprentice,  had  unfortunately 
taken  down  a  large  cod-hook  attached  to  the  line  of  the  same  young  gen- 
tleman, and  in  punishment  of  his  temerity  he  now  lay  gasping  on  the 
hot  deck  of  the  *  Skimmer  of  the  Seas.'  The  hook  probably  did  n't 
set  well  in  his  stomach,  for  he  appeared  very  ill  at  ease.  He  beat  the 
deck  with  his  tail,  chass^ed  right  and  left  several  times,  yawned  once 
or  twice  hugely,  and  then  puffing  himself  up  like  a  bladder,  turned 
some  half-dozen  summersets  with  an  agility  that  was  truly  wonderful 
considering  the  precarious  state  of  his  inwards.  Then  as  he  lay 
quiet  for  a  moment,  a  consultation  was  held  by  his  captors  as  to  the 
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best  method  of  making  him  disgorge  the  hook.  Skulpins  are  ugly 
customers  any  how ;  and  this  one  happened  to  be  particularly  so. 
Various  plans  were  suggested ;  but  at  last  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Scis- 
sors was  agreed  upon  and  immediately  put  in  execution.  First  Mr. 
Huckins,  being  the  heavier  man,  planted  the  heel  of  his  boot  on  the 
skulpin's  tail ;  Messrs.  Dawdle  and  Scissors  each  grasped  an  ear  to 
keep  his  head  still ;  and  Ihen  the  apothecary  prepared  to  extract  the 
hook  by  main  force.  But  before  commencing  the  torture  upon  his 
captive's  body,  Mr.  Rhubarb,  with  a  worldly  disposition  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  in  one  so  young,  determined  to  inflict  a  little  wholesome 
torture  upon  his  feelings  in  the  shape  of  a  moral  lecture.  '  You  ugly 
sea-devil  1 '  he  commenced,  something  ailer  the  manner  of  Launcelot 
to  his  dog ;  '  you  young  deformity !  I  '11  learn  you  to  go  swimming 
about  and  stealing  other  people's  clams !  What  do  you  think  of  your- 
self Where 's  your  morality  1  Who  brought  you  up  ?  And  did  n't 
you  know  better  than  to  go  for  to  swallow  a  'potecary's  bait  arter  this 
fashion?'  The  captive,  looking  hard  at  Rhubarb,  winked  several 
times  in  rapid  succession  and  worked  his  huge  jaws  convulsively,  as 
signifying  that  he  heard  and  understood  perfectly  every  word  that  was 
said  to  him,  but  that  being  dumb,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
make  that  reply  which  the  extremity  of  his  case  as  well  as  the  respec- 
tability of  the  querist  seemed  to  demand.  He  next  tried  to  wag  his 
tail,  but  could  n't,  for  the  heel  of  Huckins'  boot  held  it  like  a  vice ;  then 
to  shake  his  head,  but  equally  in  vain,  for  Dawdle  and  Scissors  were  on 
their  guard,  especially  the  latter  gentleman,  who  said  he  had  seen  mil- 
lions of  'em  at  sea,  and  that  he  was  up  to  all  their  tricks  and  knew  just 
how  to  handle  them.  Rhubarb  now  began  to  wind  the  line  round  his 
hand  to  assist  him  in  the  operation,  the  skulpin  staring  at  him  the 
while  with  his  large  gray  eyes,  and  saying  as  plainly  as  eyes  could 
speak,  '  Do  it  gently,  Bobby ! '  In  a  moment  more,  the  prisoner  was 
relieved  by  ejectment  of  his  disagreeable  tenant,  and  immediately 
began  a  grave  Shaker  dance  about  the  deck,  and  to  exhibit  vari- 
ous other  marks  of  solemn  joy  at  his  deliverance,  to  the  no  small 
terror  of  his  captors,  who  mistaking  these  antics  for  demonstrations  of 
rage,  scampered  out  of  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible,  clearing  the 
whole  quarter-deck  as  an  arena  for  his  gymnastics.  The  skulpin, 
who  was  evidently  of  a  social  disposition,  did  n't  like  this  desertion  on 
the  part  of  his  captors ;  and  accordingly,  after  cutting  some  few 
pigeon-wings  with  his  tail,  and  promenading  all  round,  he  suddenly 
sidled  up  to  the  ladies,  and  managed  by  a  dexterous  summerset  to  throw 
himself  plump  into  the  lap  of  Miss  Barbara  Huckins.  Great  was  the 
consternation  produced  by  this  unexpected  movement.  The  ladies 
shrank  back  and  screamed  in  terror ;  the  gentlemen  stood  irresolute 
and  afraid  to  attack  the  monster,  and  were  about  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Skipper,  when  the  fish  throwing  another  lofly  back  summerset  into  the 
sea,  disappeared  for  ever.  And  thus  came  and  went  their  first  and  last  fish  1 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  party  got  over  their  fright,  especially  Miss 
Huckins,  who  declared  she  should  never  forget  it,  and  that  her  new 
challey  dress  was  utterly  ruined. 
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It  was  now  some  time  past  meridian,  and  the  sun,  which  all  the 
morning  had  poured  down  a  scorching  heat,  suddenly  became  envel- 
oped in  clouds,  that  gradually  spreading  over  the  horizon  indicated  a 
shower  near  at  hand.  The  Skipper  called  the  attention  of  the  party  to 
the  fact*  and  proposed  putting  in  to  Long-Island  for  shelter.  This  sug- 
gestion was  thought  reasonable  by  ell  except  Mr.  Scissors,  who  laughed 
at  the  cautious  fears  of  the  Skipper.  He  had  been  at  sea  too  oflen  to  be 
deceived  or  frightened  by  a  few  black  clouds  at  noon-day.  '  There  ! ' 
said  he,  lifling  his  long  delicate  hand  and  pointing  to  a  strip  of  blue 
just  over  the  eastern  horizon ;  '  when  you  see  a  patch  of  clear  sky  oflf 
there,  you  may  be  sure  of  dry  weather  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  at 
least.'  As  he  spoke,  a  large  drop  of  rain  pattered  down  on  his  hAid ; 
he  lifted  his  face  and  another  dropped  on  his  nose ;  then  another  fol- 
lowed, and  another;  then  the  rain  descended  thick  and  fast;  and 
finally,  by  the  time  the  party  were  safely  stowed  away  in  the  little  cabin, 
it  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  sea  and  sky  appeared  like^one  vast  sheet 
of  water.  The  crackling  thunder  bowled  along  seemingly  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  sharp  lightning  flashed  its  way  even  into  the 
close-shut  cabin  of  the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas,  where  the  party,  huddled 
together,  crouched  in  terror  and  dismay.  Scissors  turned  pale  as  a 
sheet,  and  the  contrast  of  his  thin  lily-white  cheeks  with  the  fierce 
coal-black  whiskers  that  bordered  them,  which  now  curled  tighter 
than  ever  with  affright,  was  very  striking ;  as  Bobby  Rhubarb  after- 
ward r^arked,  they  together  looked  like  a  pictur'  of  thunder  and 
lightnin'.  No  one  dared  to  utter  a  syllable  except  Miss  Huckins,  who 
ever  now  and  then  struck  up  a  low  lament  over  her  new  challey  dress, 
which  she  was  sure  would  never  be  fit  to  wear  again  —  never ! 

But  in  the  mean-time  the  Skipper  and  his  mate,  two  of  the  toughest 
sea-dogs  that  ever  floated,  were  not  idle.  Every  thing  had  been  made 
tight  and  fast ;  the  killick  raised,  and  the  stiff  little  sea-boat,  her  sails 
bellying  to  a  smacking  breeze,  was  streaking  along  like  a  gray-hound 
for  Long-Island  Head.  A  half  hour's  such  sailing  brought  them 
side  by  side  with  the  landing-place,  and  leaving  the  boat,  the  party 
wended  their  way  through  the  rain  to  the  only  house  of  entertain- 
ment on  the  island.  On  {heir  arrival  they  found  it  crowded  with 
company ;  for  some  dozen  other  parties,  who  fortunately  not  having 
had  any  one  among  their  number  who  had  been  to  sea  and  could 
prognosticate  all  about  the  weather  had  wisely  started  in  season  to 
escape  the  shower,  were  now  stowed  away  about  the  premises,  occupy- 
ing every  inch  of  available  room  fi-om  cellar  to  garret.  But  there  was 
a  snug,  clean  bam,  the  landlord  said,  filled  with  the  sweetest  June 
hay,  in  which  they  might  make  themselves  very  comfortable  if  they 
chose.     This  was  declared  by  one  and  all  to  be  just  the  thing. 

'  It  will  be  so  romantic ! '  said  the  boarding-school  Miss. 

'  And  so *-  *  responded  Miss  Angeline  Stubbs. 

"Zactly!  —  'zactlyP  exclaimed  Mr.  Scissors,  almost  dancing  with 
delight.     And  the  party  followed  the  landlord  into  the  barn. 
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Their  place  of  refuge  was  indeed  clean  and  neat,  as  the  landlord 
had  represented  it ;  and  the  sweet-scented  haj  in  the  loft  looked  cool 
and  inviting.  But  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  ladder  of  some  twenty 
rounds,  which  made  it  a  very  awkward  affair.  The  men  indeed  could 
mount  easily  enough ;  but  the  thing  was  not  so  practicable  with  the 
ladies — in  the  presence  of  their  admirers.  However,  Mr.  Scissors,  the 
spokesman  on  all  occasions,  proposed  that  the  ladies  should  mount  first, 
in  which  operation  they  could  be  materially  assisted  by  the  gentlemen. 
This  he  declared  was  the  only  proper  as  well  as  the  ^only  practicable 
mode,  as  precedence  in  every  thing  should  always  be  accorded  to  the 
gentler  sex. 

To  this  proposition  however  Miss  Huckins,  notwithstanding  her 
well-turned  ancles  and  rose-colored  stockings,  gave  a  decided  dissent. 
'  No  1 '  she  said,  shaking  her  head  oracularly  :  '  The  ladies  takes  the 
precedent  in  every  thing  'cept  goin'  up  stairs.  Them  the  gen'lemen 
oilers  mounts  fust.     Oilers  ! '     And  she  again  shook  her  head. 

*  But  this  ain't  a  pair  of  stairs,'  suggested  Scissors,  scratching  his 
ear ;  '  it 's  only  a  ladder.' 

'  It 's  all  the  same,'  responded  Miss  Barbara ;  '  they  both  on  'em  goes 
tip.     It 's  all  the  same,  'zactly,  only  a  great  deal  worser.' 

The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the  gallant  Scissors,  who  gaily 
mounting  the  ladder  first,  was  followed  by  the  other  gentlemen,  and  then 
one  by  one  the  ladies  were  drawn  up  and  safely  deposited  on  the  hay- 
mow. The  party  then  dispersed  themselves  about  the  lofl  in  couples 
'  to  suit ; '  and  an  order  was  given  the  landlord  to  send  in  an  abundance 
of  his  best  cheer.  In  a  few  minutes  afler,  a  huge  basket  filled  with 
edibles  made  its  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  moving  upward 
apparently  by  some  mysterious  agency ;  then  a  pair  of  large  goggle 
eyes,  and  a  nose  and  mouth  and  chin  succeeded  the  basket ;  then  fol- 
lowed a  short  round,  dumpy  body,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  soda  foun- 
tain ;  and  lastly  a  pair  of  drum-stick  legs  stepped  upon  the  platform, 
and  the  servant-of-all-work  of  the  inn  stood  before  them,  with  the 
refreshments  ordered  for  their  entertainment.  This  supply  was  soon 
fast  disappearing  before  the  sharp  trencher-work  of  the  party,  whom 
the  sea-air  and  long-fasting  had  made  voracious.  During  the  interest- 
ing performance  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  body  except 
Miss  Barbara  Huckins,  who  seemed  to  be  unusually  restless.  She 
hitched  nervously  about  on  the  mow ;  moved  an  inch  or  two  one  way, 
and  then  as  far  over  the  other ;  once  or  twice  partly  arose  and  then 
sat  down  again;  muttering  the  while  to  herself,  and  acting  in  fact 
just  as  a  thousand  people  do  when  'something's  the  matter  —  they 
do  n't  know  what.' 

Presently  a  small  boy,  the  landlord's  son,  made  his  appearance  on  the 
hay-mow,  to  see  if  any  thing  more  were  wanting  from  the  house. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Miss  Huckins  than  he  uttered 
a  loud  exclamation,  and  pointing  toward  her,  stood  for  a  moment 
speechless. 

'  What 's  the  matter,  boy  ? '  inquired  a  half-dozen  voices  at  once. 

'  Oh !  that  'ere  voman  1 '  he  cried,  still  pointing  with  his  finger ; 
*  she 's  a  settin'  —  a  settin' '     And  here  he  gasped  for  breath. 
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'  Weil !  we  know  she 's  a  setting/  said  Scissors,  scratching  his  ear ; 
'  we  know  she 's  a  setting,  and  we  'spect  she  '11  hatch  soon.' 

'  But  she  t5  a  hatchin'  —  now ! '  screamed  the  boy  loader  than 
before ;  '  she 's  a  settin'  on  a  whole  heap  of  aigs ! ' 

Miss  Barbara  jumped  up  in  terror.  It  was  too  true !  In  the  twilight 
of  the  hay-loft  she  had  innocently  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  nest-eggs,  and 
some  dozen  or  two  of  incipient  chickens  had  been  crushed  out  of  a 
prospective  existence  by  the  warm  pressure.  She  put  her  hand  behind 
her : 

'  Oh  dear ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  what  have  I  done?  Poor  little  things! 
And  my  new  challey  1 ' 

But  order  was  soon  restored ;  Miss  Barbara's  nerves  again  quieted ; 
and  several  hours  «spent  in  hilarity,  in  which  Mr.  Scissors  outshone 
all  others,  and  fully  established  his  claim  to  the  compliment  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  doting  Amanda,  that  he  was  the  '  tip-top  life  of  the 
party.' 

The  storm  which  drove  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  bam  now  began 
gradually  to  abate.  The  rain  pattered  less  forcibly  against  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  building ;  in  a  moment  more,  the  sound  gr^w  fainter  and 
fainter  still ;  then  only  a  few  large  drops  fell  at  intervals ;  and  finally 
it  ceased  altogether,  and- the  bright  sun-beams  came  glancing  through 
crack  and  crevice,  streaking  the  bay-mow  with  long  lines  of  gol* 
den  light.  Chanticleer  in  the  barn-yard  was  the  first  to  welcome 
the  change.  Shaking  the  rain-drops  from  his  wings,  and  hugging 
them  close  to  his  sides,  he  gave  a  shrill  scream  that  set  every  feathered 
inhabitant  of  the  island  in  motion,  not  excepting  Mr.  Scissors  in  the 
hay-loft,  who  starting  as  at  a  trumpet-call,  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
returned  the  summons  with  a  yell  so  natural  and  cockerel-like,  that 
Mr.  Huckins  declared  he  could  almost  see  his  spurs.  Even  chanticleer 
himself  was  deceived,  and  with  every  feather  ruffled  and  in  motion, 
came  bustling  into  the  barn  to  see  what  formidable  rival  had  usurped 
his  throne.  But  finding  it  was  only  Scissors,  who  flattered  by  the 
success  of  his  first  essay  was  at  the  moment  issuing  a  second  edition, 
the  cockerel  turned  on  his  heel  contemptuously,  and  strode  away. 


TH8     BSTUBN. 


The  party  now  made  preparation  for  a  return,  when  a  new  difficulty 
sprung  up  in  their  path.  The  gentlemen's  ascent  of  the  ladder  in 
advance  of  the  ladies  was  a  matter  of  propriety ;  their  descent  in  the 
same  order  now  seemed  one  of  necessity.  For  how  were  the  ladies  to 
get  down  at  all  unless  their  gallants  were  below  to  assist  them  ?  It 
was  awkward,  but  there  seemed  no  alternative;  and  Scissors  leading 
the  way,  they  soon  stood  on  the  ground  floor.  Then  began  a  con- 
tention among  the  ladies  as  to  who  should  descend  first  and  form  a 
cover  for  the  remainder.  One  of  them  proposed  that  Miss  Barbara 
should  lead  the  van,  because  being  the  bulkiest  she  would  form  the 
most  effectual  screen  for  those  who  ibllowed.    To  this  proposition  Bar- 
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bar  a  accorded  a  peremptory  refusal.  She  said  she  would  stay  on  the^ 
hay-mow  till  the  cockerel  picked  her  eyes  out,  before  she  'd  do  it ! 
The  others  also  showed  signs  of  obstinacy,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  the  gentlemen,  who  all  at  once  appeared  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry  about  the  affair.  At  last  Miss  Cream  O'Tartar,  vowing  she 
wasn't  the  least  afraid,  stepped  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  loft. 
Here  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  putting  her  right  foot  forward^ 
withdrew  it  again,  and  advanced  the  left ;  but  finding  that  contrive  it  as 
she  would,  she  could  n't  descend  the  ladder  without  pushing  her  ancles 
beyond  the  protection  of  her  petticoats,  Chlorinde  chivalrously  threw 
herself  upon  the  honor  of  the  gentlemen,  and  boldly  took  the  '  first 
step,'  the  others  following  in  close  succession.  A  gust  of  wind  which 
blew  in  the  door  at  the  moment  giving  buoyancy  to  her  dress,  she 
floated  down  like  a  zephyr,  and  sprang,  all  blushes,  into  the  '  wide 
embrace '  of  Mr.  Bobby  Rhubarb,  who  stood  ready  to  receive  her,  repay- 
ing his  gallantry  with  a  sly  pinch  on  the  arm,  and  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  a  little  Satan,  and  she  would  never  speak  to  him  again. 

And  now  they  are  once  more  in  the  open  air,  and  gaily  wending 
their  way  to  the  sea-shore.  Gaily  —  all  but  Miss  Barbara,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  particularly  displeased  with  her  mishap  in  the  hay-loft. 
Her  temper  was  ruffled  not  a  little ;  but  her  new  challey  dress  had 
been  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  accident ;  for  beside  a  very  marked 
addition  of  coloring  matter  by  no  means  of  the  most  fashionable  shade, 
it  had  acquired  a  stiffness  also  in  the  hinder  breadths  that  caused  no 
small  bustle  and  '  rumpus '  as  she  walked  sulkily  yet  loftily  along.  / 

Scissors  however  was  still  all  life ;  and  on  the  way  to  the  boat  he  per- 
fbrmed  many  wonderful  feats  of  a  gymnastic  and  ventriloquistic  nature. 
At  one  moment,  springing  from  the  ground,  he  grasped  with  his  right 
hand  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  like  a  monkey ; 
dropping  again,  he  leaped  over  in  succession  some  half  dozen  stones  a 
foot  high,  clearing  them  all  one  by  one  with  the  most  surprising  agility ; 
then  rising  on  his  toes  and  clapping  his  hands  thrice  to  his  hips  he 
again  crowed  lustily  like  the  lord  of  the  hen-roost;  and  finally,  in 
attempting  to  throw  a  summerset  in  imitation  of  the  skulpin  of  the  sea, 
•  he  unfortunately  slipped  —  and  the  editor  of  the  Blueberry  Gazette  lay 
sprawling  where  but  a  moment  before  a  cow  had  passed. 

In  a  short  time  our  little  party  were  again  collected  on  the  deck  of 
the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas,  and  floating  on  their  homeward  path.     But, 
as  in  the  early  morn,  a  dead  calm  pervaded  sea  and  sky ;  a  stillness 
so  profound  that  the  winnowing  of  the  air  by  the  sea-bird's  wing  was      /  - 
heard  distinctly  on  board  their  little  craft.     The  sun  too  was  nearly   ./  '   i'-:' 
down,  and  they  were-««R«ii  long  miles  from  home,  and  not  a  breath    ^       _^ 

of  wind  to  waft  them  there.     Luckily  the  tide  was  setting  in,  andT ' 

leaving  the  boat  to  glide  slowly  upward  on  the  bosom  of  the^  young 
flood,  the  party  gradually  sunk  down  in  a  dreamy  thoughtfulness. 
Twilight  came  on  with  its  deep  mysterious  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
sharp  cry  of  restless  watch-dog  in  some  anchored  ship,  or  the  soft 
chime  of  bells  from  Christ-church  steeple  that  floated  through  the 
moist  sea-air  in  tones  of  dirge-like  melody ;  and  then  the  dark  shades 
of  night  gradually  closed  around  them.     Jaded  and  tired  and  anxious 
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•to  reach  the  shore,  a  sullen  silence  was  kept  up  on  board,  except 
-that  now  and  then  a  word  or  two  from  one  brought  a  monosjillabic 
answer  from  another,  and  then  all  were  dumb  again.  Even  the  mercurial 
Scissors  had  yielded  to  the  general  torpor,  and  with  his  head  resting  on 
Miss  Amanda's  lap,  he  lay  gazing  at  the  young  moon  that  glitter^  in 
the  deep  azure  above,  who  in  turn  stared  down  at  him  with  all  her  eyes, 
wondering  what  in  the  devil's  name  the  fellow  could  be  looking  at 

'  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,'  said  Miss  Cream  O'Tartar  to  Scissors, 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  '  make  talk.' 

Scissors  rolled  his  large  black  eye  from  the  sky  to  Ghlorinde 
and  from  Ghlorinde  to  the  sky  again ;  and  then  parting  his  thin  lips 
just  enough  to  let  his  small  pearly  teeth  glitter  in  the  moon-light,  he 
smiled  —  but  said  nothing.  Amanda  however  spoke  for  him.  '  Hist ! ' 
said  she,  laying  a  finger  on  her  rosy  lips ;  '  he 's  a  thinking  —  poetry ! ' 
Whatever  was  the  subject  of  his  waking  thoughts,  however,  they  were* 
of  short  duration ;  for  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  his  eye-lids 
gradually  closed,  his  under-jaw  fell,  and  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of 
being  the  '  life  of  the  party,'  Philemon  Scissors  slept  and  —  snored ; 
while  the  gentle  Amanda,  pillowing  his  heavy  head,  gazed  down  upon 
him  with  emotions  of  pride  that  he  was  all  her  own. 

No  farther  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  monotonous  silence,  which 
lasted  until  the  boat  reached  the  wharf,  and  the  party  were  wending 
their  homeward  way,  when  they  once  more  found  their  speech; 
especially  Miss  Barbara,  whose  tongue  wagged  eloquently  about  her 
various  mishaps.  Among  other  things,  she  had  learnt  this :  Never  to 
go  a  fishing  in  a  new  challey  dress  and  rose-colored  silk  stockings. 

'  What  luck  to-day  T '  inquired  a  brother  skipper  of  the  captain  of 
the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas,  as  the  latter  chained  his  boat  to  the  moorings. 

'Not  ad — d  fish!'  replied  the  Skipper,  sulkily;  "less  you  call  a 
skulpin  a  fish — the  horned  critturs ! ' 
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Lome  star  that  watchest  o*er  the  frosen  lea 

With  ray  resplendent  yet  serenely  cold. 
Fall  of  deep  meaning  comes  thy  light  to  me. 

As  on  life's  dreary  voyage  my  way  I  hold. 
For  linked  with  thee  in  memory  is  one, 

Most  tender,  beautiful,  and  good  withal. 
Whom  I  had  fondly  pictured  as  a  sun, 

That  with  its  radiance  bright  might  chder  my  soul 
While  gliding  onward  to  that  bourne  of  rest. 

The  silent  grave.    But  now,  ah  me !  I  weep, 
And  shrine  pale  Sorrow  in  my  aching  breast 

With  ceaseless  worship,  while  I  wake  or  sleep. 
And  I  shall  alway  cherish  this  first  love  — 
My  heart  the  sea,  and  that  the  star  above ! 
VkkOf  Apra,  1849. 
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THE       BATTLE-GROUND. 


BT       R.     a.     0HtZ.TOl«< 


When  Morn  her  ^Iden  eye  firat  opes, 

It  rests  upon  this  field  of  grass, 
Whose  wavy  bosom  gently  slopes 

To  where  yon  silent  waters  pass : 
And  here  the  yellow  sun-beams  sleep 

Throughout  the  lonv  and  sunny  day, 
Till  twilight's  dusky  sbadows  creep. 

To  chase  the  golden  hues  away. 

How  sweetly  doth  each  rural  sound. 

Mellowed  by  distance,  strike  the  ear ! 
While  peace  breathes  from  the  yery  ground. 

That  seems  to  slumber  gently  here. 
Not  such  the  scene  in  days  gone  by, 

When  Earth's  fair  bosom,  drenched  with  gore, 
Threw  up  to  yon  o'er-arching  sky 

The  black-mouthed  cannon's  deafening  roar. 

Here  raged  tlie  battle  fiercest ;  here 

The  crimson  life-blood  thickest  ran 
From  many  a  sturdy  musqueteer, 

From  many  a  hardy  rifleman  ; 
Changing  from  summer's  green  to  red 

The  dull  and  spiky  grass,  that  stood 
Untrampled  by  the  soldier's  tread. 

Like  bristling  bayonets  dashed  with  blood. 

As  hissed  the  bullet  o'er  the  ground. 

Bidding  the  heart's  warm  current  start. 
Through  many  a  deep  and  ragged  wound 

From  the  expiring  patriot's  heart ; 
So  many  an  eye  with  anger  fired, 

Its  quick,  dark  glance  of  hate  would  thrqw. 
Till  closed  in  death,  its  light  expired. 

That  pioneered  the  deadly  blow. 

While  thick  and  fast  the  bullets  streamed, 

And  through  the  smoky  battle-cloud 
The  musket's  dull  red  flashes  gleamed 

Like  lightnings  through  their  misty  shroud. 
The  wounded  soldier  from  the  plain 

Crept  to  the  cooling  riyer's  side, 
Till,  madly  writhing  in  his  pain, 

Clutching  the  warm  wet  earth  —  he  died  ! 

But  hushed  the  sound  of  battle-fray ; 

No  more  o'er  fields  of  trampled  grain 
The  slashing  sabre  cleayes  its  way, 

Crashing  me  hot  and  dizzied  brain  : 
A  gentle  peace  succeeds ;  a  still 

And  calm  profound ;  no  sound  is  heard, 
Saye  low  of  cattle  on  the  hill, 

Or  meny  lay  of  forest  bird. 
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The  river  sparkles  in  the  light  — 

Its  bright  face  wrinkled,  as  with  mirth, 
By  eentle  ain,  that  day  and  night 

Chase  one  another  round  the  earth ; 
The  black-bird  sits  upon  the  stalk, 

Or  sings  amid  the  ripened  grain, 
While  high  in  air  the  wheeling  hawk 

Describes  his  circle  o'er  the  plain. 

A  lovely  scene  !  —  ah !  never  more 

Be  heard  War's  wild  and  mingled  shout 
Among  these  hills,  that  old  and  hoar 

Lie  calm  and  peacefully  about : 
May  never  aught  but  plough  or  spade 

Disturb  these  fields  of  bearded  grain ; 
Nor  aught  but  twilight's  sombre  shade 

Darken  these  solitudes  again ! 


LIFE      IN      HAYTI. 


VUMBBtt      •■▼B)l< 


The  paper  money  of  Hayti  is  printed  with  common  type,  upon 
common  French  writing  paper.  The  bills  are  of  the  denomination  of 
one,  two,  five  and  ten,  and  are  about  twice  the  size  of  an  American 
bank-note.  They  bear  upon  the  face  a  '  promise  to  pay '  on  the  part  of 
government  to  the  bearer,  and  are  signed  by  some  half-dozen  individ- 
uals high  in  station,  consisting,  I  think,  of  the  Treasurer-General,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  sundry  other  officers  of  the  '  Chamber  des 
Comptes,'  et  cetera.  The  signatures  are  nearly  all  at  one  end  of  the 
bills  on  a  blank  space,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  resemble  very 
closely  the  frantic  efforts  of  some  luckless  fly  just  escaped  from  an  ink- 
bottle.  There  being  however  some  method  in  their  madness,  the  effect 
produced  is  precisely  the  same  in  all  the  notes,  and  sets  at  naught  the 
respectable  attempts  of  counterfeiters ;  for  while  the  round  and  clerk- 
like signature  of  Senator  Rouanez  is  easily  imitated,  the  attempts  upon 
chose  of  Cupedon  and  others  are  signal  failures;  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
would  puzzle  any  but  the  most  ardent  imaginaticm  to  tell  where  they 
commence  or  where  they  end  their  fantastic  flourishes.  The  gentle- 
men whose  signatures  are  thus  appended  have  been  bred  to  the  camp, 
and  wield  the  broad-sword  with  more  grace  than  the  goose-quill. 

But  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  country  people  can  read;  how  then 
distinguish  between  a  two  and  a  five  1  The  difficulty  is  obviated  with 
as  much  simplicity  as  ingenuity ;  the  tens  have  four  black  lines  run- 
ning in  a  diamond  thus  <>  across  the  entire  face  of  the  bill,  while  the 
others  have  as  many  little  squares  printed  upon  them  as  they  represent 
dollars ;  thus  a  two  has  two,  a  a ,  which  he  who  runs  may  read,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  alphabet.     The  metallic  currency  b  in  dollars. 
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halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths,  like  the  Spanish,  and  the 
'  color  of  the  money '  is  that  of  silver,  and  it  contains  doubtless  some 
of  this  precious  commodity ;  how  miicA,  is  known  only  to  the  higher 
powers  and  the  miut^raaster ;  probably  it  amounts  to  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent.  The  coin  itself  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  leffitimate  piece ;  that 
is,  a  Haytien  half-dollar  is  of  the  size  of  a  Spanish  quarter.  Copper 
coin  were  not  used  until  within  a  few  years ;  they  are  half  the  '  size  of 
life,'  and  represent  one  and  two  cents.  The  shop-keepers  were  very 
sorry  to  see  them,  and  complained  very  much  that  they  sold  for  penny- 
worths half  the  time,  whereas  before  there  was  no  such  insignificant 
trade.  The  country  people  prefer  very  much  the  metallic  to  the  paper 
money,  (though  there  is  no  intrinsic  value  in  the  former  unless  sub- 
mitted to  the  crucible,)  and  in  consequence  of  this  fancy,  the  former 
bears  a  premium  over  the  other,  sometimes  as  high  as  five  per  cent 
There  is  one  great  piece  of  stupidity  exercised  by  the  money-makers 
at  the  capital,  and  that  is,  that  they  make  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
paper  in  ten-dollar  notes.  The  agriculturalists  have  a  still  greater  aver- 
sion to  these  than  to  the  small  bills ;  and  the  consequence  is  again,  that 
small  bills  are  worth  more  than  tens  —  a  premium  of  two  or  three  per 
cent. 

The  coffee-dealer  on  contracting  with  the  merchant  for  a  quantity  of 
coffee,  stipulates  for  his  pay  in  a  certain  prq>ortion  of  large  and  small 
paper,  and  a  proportion  of  coin.  The  merchant  finding  nothing  in  his 
strong  box  but  the  large  bills,  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  retailers  and  buy 
the  other  kinds  at  the  high  premiums  mentioned  above,  and  is  thus 
fleeced  (either  through  the  ignorance  or  laziness  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  to  these  matters)  of  large  sums.  One  reason  of  the 
country  people  preferring  the  coin  to  the  paper  is,  that  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  burying  it  for  safe-keeping.  It  is  singular  that  this  fancy  has 
prevailed  fi'equently  in  this  island ;  first  among  the  Flibustiers,  or  Free- 
booters, then  by  the  French,  when  revolutionary  times  prevailed,  and 
now  by  the  blacks  themselves,  who  like  their  predecessors  ccmsider 
mother  earth  to  be  the  only  safe  office  of  deposite. 

The  greatest  exploit  of  this  kind  is  that  recorded  of  Christophe, 
who  is  reported  to  have  sent  an  immense  treasure,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  after  the  sack  of  Cape  Franyois,  some  leagues  into  the  interior 
under  a  military  escort,  who  buried  it  at  a  given  spot.  On  their  way 
back  to  the  city  they  were  every  man  shot  by  an  ambuscade  placed  by 
orders  of  the  black  tyrant,  and  he  thus  remained  sole  master  of  his 
secret.  It  is  farther  said  also  that  he  died  without  revealing  it,  as  he 
perished  by  his  own  hand  in  a  sudden  fit  of  despair.  Another  current 
'  on  dit '  is  that  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  at  that  epoch  doing  business 
at  the  Cape,  assisted  to  save  quantities  of  valuables  fi'om  the  insatiate 
maws  of  the  rebels,  the  owners  of  which  were  more  or  less  fortunate 
in  making  their  escape  afterward.  The  West-India  planters  in  those 
days  were  enormously  rich,  as  can  well  be  imagined  from  the  prices 
which  they  obtained  for  all  their  products.  With  a  servile  insurrection 
suddenly  breaking  out,  they  had  no  other  means  of  saving  their  gold 
than  to  bury  it  in  the  earth ;  and  as  thousands  of  them  were  slain,  root 
and  branch,  the  soil  still  holds  the  precious  hoards.    A  young  woman 
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of  a  decent  but  poor  family,  built  a  house  costing  three  or  four  thoa- 
sand  dollars ;  how  she  came  possessed  of  the  means  was  a  mystery, 
and  the  matter  afforded  food  for  gossip  for  some  time.  At  last  it  was 
ascertained  that  on  a  day  when  she  was  walking  among  the  hills 
immediately  behind  the  town,  she  observed  a  piece  of  iron  protruding 
from  the  bank ;  loosing  the  earth  around  it,  she  ettricated  a  small  cast- 
iron  pot  filled  with  coin. 

Government  has  passed  a  law  by  which  they  have  a  claim  of  one 
third  upon  all  *  tr^sor-trouv6/  and  the  finder  is  not  usually  too  well- 
disposed  to  publish  his  good  luck.  A  very  intelligent  and  worthj 
acquaintance  of  mine  was  present  on  his  land  when  one  of  the  negroes 
was  digging  out  a  yam,  which  was  of  very  large  size.  On  taking  it  out 
of  the  ground,  there  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  a  '  carreau,'  or 
thin  square  brick,  which  the  French  in  former  times  made  great  use  of. 
His  curiosity  being  roused,  he  continued  to  dig,  and  found  afler  going 
down  several  feet,  another  *  carreau ;'  this  last  was  of  white  marble 
some,  twelve  inches  square.  It  lay  flat  like  the  former,  and  across  the 
face  was  drawn  a  diagonal  line.  Doubtless  this  line  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  spot  ulcere  the  planter  had  buried  his  valuables ;  but 
whether  he  had  esc<q>ed  the  general  massacre  and  had  come  back  for 
them  (and  such  an  attempt  would  have  been  at  great  peril)  did  not 

appear  to  be  known.     Monsieur had  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of 

the  signs  he  discovered;  but  the  place  being  distant  from  town,  he  went 
home  without  any  farther  scrutiny,  and  with  true  Creole  apathy  never 
made  -another  effort  to  discover  what  perhaps  would  have  made  him 
independent  for  life.  A  Yankee,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  dug  over  his  whole  farm ;  or  what  is  as  likely,  would  have  sold  it 
to  a  company  on  speculation. 

Two  spots  have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  where  at  different  times 
large  holes  have  been  excavated  during  the  night  One  of  these  was 
amid  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  apparently  aa.  elegant  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  town ;  the  other  was  a  solitary  spot  on  the  sea-shore.  No  doubt 
existed  among  the  citizens,  that  in  both  instances  a  treasure  had  been 
taken  away  by  pers(His  who  had  been  furnished  with  ground-plans,  and 
came  to  the  Island,  probably  from  France,  (though  many  of  the  exiled 
French  went  to  Cuba  and  the  southern  states,)  for  the  purpose.  At  all 
events,  no  other  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  the  making  the 
holes,  which  were  large  enough  to  bury  a  man.  They  were  not  done  in 
joke,  to  set  the  people  on  the  qui  vive,  for  in  a  country  like  Hayti, 
with  ignorant  and  savage  soldiers  at  every  point,  and  patrolling  through 
every  street,  such  a  pastime  would  have  been  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
life ;  or  if  they  should  take  the  trouble  of  arresting  the  wag  without 
shooting  him  first,  he  would  labor  under  a  ban  of  suspicion  never  to 
be  shaken  off  or  forgotten.  No  Haytien  ever  dreamed  of  any  thing  in 
either  case  but  of  bona-fide  prizes  successfully  carried  off. 

In  repairing  an  old  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  quantities  of 
earth  were  removed  from  the  premises,  and  such  quantities  of  Spanish 
coin  were  found  to  be  scattered  promiscuously  about,  that  the  laborers, 
some  twenty  in  number,  made  more  by  their  good  fortune  than  their 
daily  wages  for  several  weeks.    How  such  seed  came  to  be  sown  there 
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broad-cast,  was  more  than  we  could  understand.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
the  men  sifi  the  earth  from  their  spades  into  the  carts,  as  if  they  expects 
ed  diamonds  would  appear  next.  These  little  facts  seem  to  show  that 
if  gold  is  a  rare  commodity  in  Hayti  at  the  present  day,  such  has  not 
always  been  the  case. 

A  person  who  has  not  lived  some  time  within  the  Tropics,  forms  rather 
an  incorrect  notion  of  the  climate.  It  is  not  (excepting  at  midsum- 
mer) like  the  hot  summer  air  of  the  north,  which  produces  languor  and 
expression  even  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  woods ;  it  is  rather  like  the 
softest,  balmiest  days  of  spring,  when  vegetation  in  more  northern 
climes  is  bursting  into  life,  and  every  living  thing  seems  to  rejoice  in 
the  new  principle  which  pervades  the  air.  Notwithstanding  that  he 
came  from  the  leafy  groves  of  Spain,  the  great  Navigator  named  one  of 
the  first  spots  he  visited  in  Hayti,  '  The  Vale  of  Paradise ; '  thereby  for- 
cibly expressing  his  delight  with  his  newly-found  world,  where  seemed 
indeed  to  centre  the  beauties  of  Eden.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  exquisite  odors  which  were  wafted  from  the  shores  each  time  I 
i^proached  them,  and  which  were  a  continued  delight  after  landing,  for 
several  days.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  air  should  be  per- 
fumed, where  the  soU  produces  abundantly  the  fragrant  orange  and 
coffee  blossoms,  and  even  when  left  to  nature,  still  spreads  out  to  the 
sunny  eye  of  day  a  rich  embroidery  of  buds  and  flowers  and  bloom, 
whose  fragrance,  mingling  and  combining  together  in  the  pure  labor- 
atory of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  produces  that  aroma  which  the 
French  have  sought  to  embody  under  the  title  of  '  Mille-Fleurs,'  but 
which  can  be  prepared  by  no  mortal  hand. 

In  Cuba  these  luxuriant  domains  of  Flora  have  been  turned  to  good 
account.  Millions  of  little  artisans  are  employed  to  extract  ft^om  their 
painted  receptacles  the  stores  of  wax  and  honey.  Thousands  of  tapers 
which  burn  before  the  shrines  of  Catholic  saints  aro  furnished  by  the 
busy  bees  of  Cuba,  and  the  honey  which  they  produce,  to  be  consumed 
in  less  flowery  lands,  amounts  to  thousands  of  barrels  annually.  The 
quantity  produced  in  Hayti,  compared  to  the  capacity  of  the  Island  for 
furnishing  it,  is  exceedingly  small,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  of  its 
products.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  bees  indulged  too  much  in  the 
'  dolcefar  niente,'  or  mayhap  their  sagacity  teaches  them  that  in  a  land 
of  perpetual  summer  there  is  no  necessity  for  hoarding  up  that  of  which 
there  is  an  unfailing  supply,  amid  the  thousand 


*  banki  wfaeraoo  the  wild  thrne  blowi, 


Whore  oow-iltpi  and  the  nodding  violet  ffrawi ; 
daite  OTer-eanopied  with  Inieious  woodbine, 
With  eweet  mumk-nwei  and  with  eglantine. 

Msseumcxa  NtomT's  D 

But  the  delightful  odors  of  the  woods  and  fields  are  not  enough  for  the 
Creoles,  and  essences  and  pommades  form  important  items  in  the  toilets 
of  every  beau  and  belle  of  Hayti.  The  Parisian  manufacturers  find 
here  a  large  market  for  these  and  various  other  '  firiandises ; '  and  the 
scent  of  musk  and  lavender  with  which  their  handkerchiefs  and  dresses 
are  redolent  mingle  with  the  perfumes  of  the  pommades  with  which 
the  quadroons  and  the  blacks  dress  their  long  tresses  or  crispy  locks  on 
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charch  and  gala  days.  On  such  occasions  are  to  be  seen  constantly 
passing  men  of  every  hue,  wearing  dress-coats  of  black  broadcloth  of  a 
quality  worn  only  by  the  rich  in  more  civilized  lands,  and  which  in 
many  instances  must  require  weeks  of  hard  labor  to  pay  for.  This 
passion  for  a  coat  of  the  finest  French  cloth  is  rather  peculiar,  pervading 
as  it  does  all  classes ;  and  the  principle  seems  to  be,  if  they  cannot  get 
either  cash  or  credit  for  a  superfine  article,  to  go  without  any. 

A  good  coat  necessarily  implies  a  good  tailor,  and  this  is  a  trade 
which  flourishes  among  a  people  who  dress  usually  in  thin  garments, 
and  who  rarely  think  after  the  garment  is  once  on  their  bodies,  of  '  a 
Btich  in  time '  to  save  it  from  impending  rents,  which  therefore  grow 
apace  without  let  or  hinderance.  There  are  good  shoe-makers,  though 
this  trade  finds  competitors  in  the  United  States.  There  is  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  understanding  of  the  blacks  which  makes  them  very 
partial  to  wearing  their  shoes  *en  penitrnfie.*  Whether  this  is  because 
the  said  understandings  cover  a  greater  space  than  common,  or  whether 
they  have  so  much  heel  of  their  own  that  they  can  dispense  with  any 
in  their  shoes,  or  whether  it  is  the  climate,  or  that  peculiar  fancy  which 
some  people  have  of  being  continually  *  down  at  the  heel,'  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  ;  especially  as  the  reader  is  probably  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  negro  conformation  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his  own  mind 
on  this  important  point. 

Such  however  is  the  fact ;  and  thus  when  the  black  citizen  buys  a 

Sair  of  shoes,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  wear  them  slip-shod  before 
e  has  had  them  twenty-four  hours.  He  thinks  it  vulgar  to  go  bare- 
footed ;  but  if  he  bears  about  on  the  extremities  of  his  toes  a  pair  of 
dilapidated  slippers,  his  dignity  is  safe:  there  may  be  innumerable 
apertures,  cruel  rents  and  gaps,  but  the  sole  of  his  foot  must  have 
something  between  itself  and  the  ground.  Nothing  is  more  ludicrous 
than  to  see  men  whose  occupations  require  activity,  shuffling  about  in 
this  clumsy  manner ;  carpenters  and  masons  repairing  houses,  cartmen 
running  after  their  horses,  all  slip-shod !  Boys  go  to  school  slip-shod, 
women  promenade  the  streets  slip-shod,  country  people  bring  in  their 
produce  and  soldiers  go  to  parade,  slip-shod ;  and  though  they  all  get 
over  the  ground  in  an  unaccountable  manner  with  slippers  dangling 
firom  the  tips  of  their  toes,  yet  such  a  slip-shod  nation  can  never,  in  the 
American  meaning  of  the  term,  'go  ahead.'  Now  this  may  appear 
absurd,  and  yet  there  is  some  show  of  reason  in  it.  In  this  country 
such  miserable  apologies  would  look  as  if  the  owner  had  been 
scouring  the  gutters  for  them ;  but  there,  where  all  his  fellows  wear 
the  same,  there  are  none  thrown  away,  and  par  consequence  none  to 
pick  up.  The  conclusion  therefore  is  inevitable,  that  the  owner  of 
the  ragged  slippers  was  once  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  new  shoes ;  and 
the  same  feelings  which  lead  you  to  respect  the  time-worn  vestments 
of  an  unfortunate,  as  evincing  the  past  of  better  times,  lead  you  also 
to  respect  the  pentoufles  of  the  Haytien  negro.  He  has  two  powerful 
reasons  why  he  should  shuffle  through  life  in  a  pair  of  old  shoes. 
In  the  first  place  shoes  cost  money,  and  money  signifies  work.  In  the 
second  place  '  an  old  shoe '  is  easy,  to  a  proverb.  To  be  sure,  this 
exposure  to  the  irritations  of  gravel-stones  does  not  please  all  tastes ; 
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but  '  de  gustibus,'  etc ,  And  now  if  we  have  been  able  to  '  point  a 
moral '  in  this  treatise  on  the  slip-Bhod,  we  hope  it  may  benefit  the 
reader.  Our  countrymen  however  are  not  disposed  to  go  slip-shod. 
They  are  much  more  inclined  to  wear  seven»league  boots. 

The  articles  which  draw  oflenest  upon  the  purse-strings  of  the 
Creole  women  are  the  handkerchiefs  for  the  head.  Of  these  the  most 
costly  is  the  Madras,  which  as  its  name  imports  is  of  East-India 
manufacture,  and  reaches  Hayti  usually  through  the  United  States,  in 
which  latter  country  it  is  seldom  used,  unless  occasionally  by  gentle- 
men  as  a  cravat.  The  figure  is  a  plaid  of  different  sizes  and  colors, 
principally  bright  yellow,  green  and  red,  of  various  shades.  They  cost 
the  wearer  from  three  to  six  dollars  each.  The  VentapoUam,  also 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  next  in  value, 
and  is  the  common  head-dress  of  the  better  class  of  people,  the  Madras 
being  reserved  for  full  dress  when  attending  mass,  or  on  other  like 
occasions.  These  are  both  made  I  believe  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
are  of  exceedingly  strong  and  fine  fabric.  The  variety  in  the  plaids 
both  in  size  ana  hue  is  so  great  that  hardly  any  two  are  alike ;  and  the 
females  having  each  her  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  them,  their  costume 
assumes  a  character  from  this  article  alone.  The  manner  of  wearing 
is  to  fold  it  into  a  triangle ;  the  doubled  edge  being  placed  against  the 
forehead,  the  ends  are  carried  round  the  head  and  tied  in  a  small  knot 
behind  or  on  the  side.  The  different  modes  of  wearing  are  given  by 
the  shape  of  the  part  above  the  head;  for  the  handkerchief  beingr 
highly  starched,  it  remains  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  adjusted! 
The  corners  too,  which  hang  down  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or  over  the 
right  or  left  shoulder,  have  as  many  different  airs  as  there  are  wearers, 
though  a  man  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  comers  of  a  handkerchief 
being  endowed  with  so  much  expression.  Let  him  recollect  how  many 
ways  the  ladies  have  of  wearing  their  bonnets  and  shawls ;  or  is  he  so 
unobserving  as  to  think  that  there  is  no  skill  in  such  matters  1 

There  are  of  late  years  imported  firom  England  larffe  quantities  of 
handkerchiefs  made  of  our  great  SonUiern  stiq>le,  in  imitation  of  the 
mae  expensive  India  articles ;  and  as  the  country  grows  poorer  or  the 
people  more  prudent,  they  may  supersede  in  a  great  degree  the  others. 
India  handkerchiefs  are  dmost  the  only  things  which  the  women  pre- 
serve with  care.  It  b  very  common  for  them  to  have  several  hundreds 
folded  nicely  away  in  their  '  armoires,'  and  to  which  large  stock  they 
make  additions  constantly ;  and  they  must  have  very  little  vanity  who 
have  not  several  dozens.  Importers  have  to  watch  very  narrowly  the 
prevailing  taste  in  the  colors  and  designs.  At  one  time  green  was  con- 
sidered outrageous  in  a  Madras,  and  a  year  or  two  after  it  was  all  the 
rage.  Blue  is  voted  vulgar  beyond  endurance.  The  favorite  tints  are 
a  delicate  straw-color  mixed  with  chocolate  and  crimson.  A  house  in 
Philadelphia  (now  I  believe  not  in  existence)  had  the  reputation  of 
getting  out  the  most  splendid  India  handkerchief  for  the  Haytien 
market,  they  making  a  business  to  send  favorite  patterns  to  those 
remote  countries,  after  which  they  were  colored.  The  die  is  perfect, 
never  losing  its  brilliancy  or  ddicacy  as  long  as  the  fabric  holds 
together^    The  dresses  usually  worn  are  English  calicoes  manufactured 
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expressly  for  the  market.  The  designs  are  various,  A  very  common 
one  is  a  ground  of  some  bright  color,  as  red,  yellow,  or  blue,  on  which 
is  a  sprig  or  leaf,  of  goodly  size.  Many  goods  are  also  brought  from 
France  and  Germany.  A  very  quaint  and  old-fashioned  article  for 
ladies'  dresses,  and  an  expensive  one,  which  was  in  vogue  a  few  years 
since,  has  entirely  disappeared,  more  apparently  from  a  falling  off  in 
the  manufacture  than  from  a  change  of  taste.  This  is  the  East-India 
seersucker,  made  perhaps  of  the  same  material  as  the  handkerchieis : 
the  figure  in  all  I  have  seen  is  a  stripe,  wide  or  narrow. 

The  negroes  in  the  country  wear  frocks  and  pantaloons  of  coarse 
German  or  English  '  collette,'  while  the  females  are  dressed  in  cheap 
linen  or  checks.  As  has  been  before  observed,  the  great  market-days 
are  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Then  the  shops  are  brought  out  of 
doors,  and  every  possible  temptation  in  the  shape  of  gaudy  calicoes 
and  handkerchiefs  is  spread  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  country 
people.  Some  of  the  people  are  on  horseback,  some  on  mules,  some 
drive  asses  before  them  laden  with  produce ;  others  are  dragging  the 
same  useful  little  beast  by  his  halter.  Here  passes  a  string  of  beasts 
each  bearing  a  couple  of  bags  of  coffee  balancing  each  other,  and  then 
a  dozen  men  and  women  following  in  single  file  with  a  huge  basket  of 
beans  or  bananas  on  their  heads.  The  motley  procession  is  through  a 
pageantry  of  cottons  in  which  are  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Such 
a  spectacle  would  delight  the  eyes  of  Leeds  and  Manchester.  Think 
of  England  clothing  so  many  nations  of  the  earth,  and  who  can  won- 
der at  the  vast  amount  of  her  manufactures,  or  at  the  thousand  ship- 
loads of  cotton  which  we  send  to  furnish  them  1  What  did  people 
wear  before  England  built  her  mills  and  America  raised  cotton  t 
Think  too  and  rejoice,  ye  men  of  Manchester  !  that  the  stitch  in  time 
rarely  saves  nine  to  these  unthrifty  mortals ;  for  when  the  rent  begins 
it  runs  riot  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  garment. 

American  fabrics  are  not  used  to  any  extent,  the  quality  of  our  goods 
being  altogether  too  good  to '  compete  with  the  '  open-work '  of  the 
British  mills.  When  American  goods  are  imported,  they  are  sought 
with  great  advidity  by  the  sellers ;  but  they  will  not  pay  for  them  any 
more  than  for  the  English  article  of  the  same^nam^.  The  strong 
sheetings  and  shirtings  of  Lowell  and  Providence  cannot  compete  with 
those  which  are  manufactured  expressly  for  this  and  similar  markets, 
which  are  exceedingly  coarse,  but  are  covered  with  a  size  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  nice  white  paper,  and  effectually  conceals  the 
net-work  from  the  unskilled  eyes  of  the  rude  purchasers.  The  printed 
goods,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  cottons,  and  the  finer  descriptions  of 
ladies'  dresses,  are  made  afler  patterns  furnished  by  the  merchants;  and  . 
the  changes  of  the  fashions  must  be  watched  very  closely,  since  the 
caprice  of  the  ladies  is  as  uncertain  and  rapid  in  its  changes  as  in 
Paris  itself.  At  one  time,  for  example,  the  height  of  the  vogue  is  a 
bright  ground  on  which  is  a  leaf,  or  a  French  muslin  (for  high  dress) 
with  silver  sprigs.    Then  again  the  figure  must  be  in  stripes  or  squares. 

Bonnets  are  entirely  unknown,  unless  upon  the  head  of  some  Euro- 
pean lady,  and  the  effect  is  certainly  awkward  compared  to  the  easy 
Madras.    Brilliant  parasols  of  yellow  and  red  silk,  sometimes  richly 
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embroidered,  are  always  used.  There  has  grown  of  late  years  a 
fashion  among  the  fair  sex  of  dispensing  with  the  handkerchief  (this  is 
an  awkward  word  for  a  head-dress,  but  there  is  no  other  for  the  French 

*  mouchoir ')  and  of  going  to  church  with  no  other  shelter  from  the  sun 
than  the  parasol.  This  is  a  mode  eminently  aristocratic ;  a  rule  of 
'  caste ; '  for  the  black  ladies  find  it  decidedly  difficult  to  follow  the 
example  of  t^eir  lighter-complexioned  country-women  in  dressing  the 
hair.  The  latter  twist  their  long  black  massy  tresses  into  any  shape 
which  pleases  them,  while  the  great  anxiety  of  the  others  is  to  get  the 
twist  out,  and  comb  it  into  some  semblance  of  straightness,  so  that  it 
may  be  tied  in  a  knot ;  and  thus,  proud  to  be  able  to  follow  in  the  footp 
steps  of  the  arbitrary  Goddess  whose  sway  b  equally  potent  in  Paris  or 
in  Timbuctoo,  they  go  to  church  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  a 

*  mouchoir  de  titt.*  bt.  cboxx. 


THE      FIRE-WOKLD. 

*  While  I  wai  nuttiny  the  fire  buined.*  —  PaAX.)c  uxrx. 

I  DKARLT  loTe  to  Sit  and  gaze 

Into  the  glowing jrrate, 
And  fancy  that  its  nickering  blaze 

Is  not  inanimate. 

How  human-like  it  strives  to  soar 

High  from  its  place  of  birth, 
Then  falls  and  seems  to  know  once  more 

Its  origin  of  earth ! 

And  in  its  murmuring  I  hear 

A  city's  busy  hum^ 
As  distantly  and  then  more  near 

Its  concourse  seems  to  come. 

Cull  many  a  sound  of  joy  and  wo 
May  in  that  murmur  be  ; 
The  strekm  of  life  may  onward  flow 
E'en  there  invisibly. 

And  in  that  silvery,  crackling  sound 

I  hear  of  bells  the  peal, 
E*en  there  perhaps  maj  hearts  be  found 

That  love  like  ours  may  feel. 

I  fancy  there  the  marriage  bell 

Andf  two  young  hearts  united. 
And  there  I  hear  the  funeral  knell 

Of  hopes  forever  blighted.   ' 

Then  wonder  not  that  tljus  I  sit 

And  wish  not  company, 
For  there  within  that  glowing  grate 

I  have  a  world  with  me. 
CmiMit%,  JMcrdk,  1848.  J.  O.  Williams. 
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BT  m  AOT«OB  OV  *WU.*0»  OOVWOBTS.' 


OXAJPTBB  VOUBTH. 


<  Thb  most  improper  thiogt  w*  eonunit  in  tlie  eondnct  of  vom  Utm  w«  art  lad  into  bf  the  flbvM  of 
ftflhion.  Initanc«i  mif bt  be  firen  in  wlileh  a  proTailiaf  enitom  maket  oi  act  againat  tba  rolei  of  n*- 
ton,  law  and  oomoMNi  aanaa.*  flraocAVom. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  event  recorded  in  our  last  chapter,  a  well-dressed 
set  of  men  and  women  had  assembled  to  eat  dinner  in  Pearl-street, 
where  the  town  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Alford  was  located.  The  hour 
was  about  two  o'clock ;  but  let  not  the  late-diner  raise  his  hands  and  eyes 
in  horror  at  this  announcement.  Unless  we  greatly  mistake,  two  o'clock 
is  still  the  usual  dinner-hour  in  New-England  cities.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  important  crisis  happened  at  one,  and  even  at  half-past 
twelve ;  such  were  the  simple  and  natural  habits  of  the  people.  It  has 
always  been  very  hard  work  to  engraft  very  fashionable  habits  upon 
New-Englanders.  There  is  yet  too  much  of  the  blood  of  the  Puritans 
circulating  in  their  veins,  to  allow  them  to  be  very  pliant  pupils  in 
schools  of  folly  and  outrages  of  nature.  Even  among  those  who  aim 
to  be  thought  uncommonly  fine,  there  is  a  measure  of  reason  left.  Still 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  among  the  Yankees  there  is  a  proneness  to  imi- 
tate the  Europeans.  Neither  will  we  dispute  the  fact  that  some  how  or 
other  the  time  when  people  dine  is  considered  a  kind  of  test  of  their 
gentility.  But  only  one  ceremony  there  was  at  Mr.  Alford's,  unknown  at 
Uiis  day,  and  not  of  foreign  growth.  The  gentlemen,  previous  to  sitting 
down  to  table,  drank  the  health  of  their  host  in  a  glass  of  spirits  and 
water ;  this  by  way  of  an  appetite.  Young  Alford  took  wine  with  one  of 
his  young  friends.  The  conversation,  from  some  mysterious  cause, 
became  very  animated ;  hands  were  shaken  with  cordiality ;  smiles  were 
interchanged  about  nothing.  The  ladies  thougm  the  gentlemen  grew 
silly.  The  gentlemen  thought  the  ladies  grew  handsome  and  they  ^em- 
selves  very  wise.  The  yiands  were  eaten,  not  in  moderation ;  the  wine 
was  drunk  in  no  small  measure.  The  ladies  withdrew  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  green  cloth  was  removed,  and  fresh  glasses  and  cigars  were 
placed  upon  the  table. 

A  very  fat  old  lady,  the  wife  of  a  sea-cq;>tain,  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Alford  as  Edward  entered  the  drawing-room,  redolent  of  wine  and  cigar- 
smoke  : 

'  Indeed  Ma'am,  your  son  is  quite  a  wonder ;  to  be  so  tall,  and  you  so 
young-looking!  I  think  he  looks  like  Byron;  such  a  corsair  look 
about  him.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  make  somebody  cor^  {heart)  sair^^  said  the  youth  to 
his  mother,  brushing  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

The  old  lady  did  not  understand  Latin,  but  concluded  that  in  this 
wretched  attempt  at  a  pun  he  had  said  something  very  fine. 
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'  Edward,  my  love,  this  is  Mrs.  Gross/  said  his  mother ;  and  thus 
escaped  from  flatteries  which  were  becoming  nauseous. 

'  And  so  you  are  just  out  of  college,  Mr.  Alford  ? '  said  the  lady. 

'  O  yes  Ma'am,  some  time  ago ;  that  is,  last  week.' 

'  Mr.  Gross  is  going  to  send  our  Philip  to  be  educated  soon.  Did 
you  have  your  washing  done  to  home  ? ' 

'  My  what,  Ma'am  t'  said  Edward,  hardly  believing  his  ears. 

*  Your  washing,'  said  the  fat  lady,  in  a  louder  voice.  '  Do  n't  you 
look  after  your  clothes  t  Why  my  husband  sows  on  all  his  own  but^ 
tons ;  mends  his  own  stockings,  and  knows  how  to  do  every  thing.  He 
I'amt  how  when  he  went  cabm-boy.' 

'  I  fear  my  education  has  been  much  neglected.  Madam,'  said  Ed- 
ward ;  '  for  I  never  touched  a  needle  but  once,  and  then  I  pricked  my 
fingers ; '  and  he  left  her,  quite  unceremoniously. 

'  I  declare  I '  said  the  fat  lady  to  Mrs.  Alford,  *  your  son  do  n't  know 
nothing  about  his  things;  do  tell  me  what  you  pay  your  cook  a  week^' 

'  O,  the  house-keeper  attends  to  that,  Mrs.  Gross ;  my  health  has 
been  so  poor  that  I  really  have  no  spirits  to  attend  to  the  bargains.' 

'  And  do  n't  you  know  your  own  business  either  ? '  said  the  lady,  as 
Mrs.  Alford  left  her  again.     '  I  declare  Philip  sha'n't  go  to  college.' 

Now  such  scenes  were  not  rare,  if  they  are  yet,  in  a  state  of  society 
where  wealth  1005  the  criterion  of  respectability,  rather  than  education 
and  refinement.  Mr.  Gross  had  been  a  sea-faring  man ;  had  made  good 
voyages,  and  at  last  became  a  ship-owner  and  had  a  large  store  on  India 
wharf  He  lived  in  a  large  iiouse,  and  kept  a  carriage.  His  wife  and 
daughters  dressed  richly.  And  this  will  account  for  the  appearance  of 
his  wife  at  Mr.  Alford's.  The  woman  was  a  good  soul,  by  whose  aid 
and  thrift  Mr.  Gross  made  his  early  savings  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune.  They  were  both  from  Cape  Cod,  where  all  the  girls  are 
brought  up  in  habits  of  industry.  Among  people  educated  like  herself, 
Mrs.  Gross  would  have  been  happy  and  respectable;  in  her  present 
condition  she  was  ridiculous  and  useless,  and  possessed  too  much  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  to  see  the  cause  of  her  own  predicament. 

Miss  Delia  Gross  was  urged  to  take  her  seat  at  the  piano.  She  was 
one  of  two  sisters  present ;  short,  fat  girls,  with  coarse  features  and 
large  feet  and  hands,  so  deeply  laden  with  French  capes  and  flounces 
as  to  resemble  a  small  brig  under  a  crowd  of  sail. 

'Edward,  my  darling,'  whispered  the  mother  to  the  son,  'do  be 
polite  to  the  Misses  Gross ;  your  father  and  I  quite  expect  it ;  they  are 
very  rich  people,  and  I  have  particular  reasons ;  do,  that 's  a  dear.' 

Miss  Dielia  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Edward,  and  sang  '  Come 
rest  in  this  Bosom,'  in  a  style  that  she  thought  must  reach  his  heart 
The  fat  lady  reconsidered  her  decision  about  Philip,  and  said  emphati- 
cally to  herself:  '  Yes,  he  shall  go  to  college.' 

The  older  gentlemen  at  this  point  came  in  from  the  dining-room, 
having  exhausted  all  the  politics  of  the  country,  with  much  of  the  stock 
of  imported  wines  in  their  host's  cellar.  They  drank  like  patriotic 
citizens,  feeling  that  at  the  death  of  every  bottle  they  added  so  much 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country ;  not  considering  that  for  the  sake  of 
paying  Uncle  Sam  thirty  cents  they  wasted  fifty  upon  a  gross  appetite^ 
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and  in  fact  impoyerished  the  couAtry  to  the  amount  of  eighty  centa 
for  every  bottle.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  old  Federaliata 
wore  English  hats  and  broadcloths,  and  did  all  they  could  to  encourage 
the  use  of  English  manufactures.  They  were  accused  by  the  Democrats 
of  loving  England,  of  favoring  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  The 
fact  was  far  otherwise.  They  only  loved  themselves  better  than  they 
did  the  country.  When  Federalism  was  at  its  height,  Boston  was  the 
chief  importing  city  of  the  Union.  The  merchants  made  their  money 
in  navigation.  They  opposed  the  last  war  because  it  interrupted  their 
trade.  They  opposed  a  tariff  when  they  had  no  manufactures,  always 
having  reference  to  self  The  war  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  impressed 
American  citizens  they  denounced,  because  it  obliged  their  ships  to  be 
idle  or  be  turned  into  privateers.  The  Federalists  never  loved  En^and. 
The  charge  is  false.     They  only  loved  themselves. 

The  dinner  party  broke  up  about  the  time  a  more  modem  dinner 
begins.  The  sleek  and  fat  citizens  waddled  home,  along  the  orderly 
streets,  at  eight  o'clock.  By  ten,  the  young  Misses  Gross  were  fast 
asleep,  Delia  dreaming  of  the  handsome  graduate ;  while  the  youth  him- 
self was  tossing  feverishly  on  his  bed,  dreaming  of  trying  to  drink  soda- 
water,  while  the  fat  lady  kept  withdrawing  the  cup  and  drinking  it  her- 
self, as  fast  as  it  was  filled ;  saying  that  he  should  not  have  any,  unless  he 
would  tell  her  what  he  paid  for  his  washing. 


CHAPTBB  FX7TB. 

*  And  let  an  linger  in  thii  place  for  an  initant,  to  remark  that  if  ever  houiehold  affectlona  and  lorei 
are  graceful  thingi,  they  are  fracelVil  io  the  poor.'  Mabtsk  Hohpbkst**  Clcok. 

When  we  left  the  young  black-smith,  he  was  looking  after  the  chaise 
that  conveyed  away  from  him  Mary  Nailer  and  her  father.  If  he 
could  have  heard  the  conversation  that  passed  in  that  vehicle  on  their 
way,  not  so  heavy  of  heart  would  he  have  felt.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
tell  the  reader,  we  presume,  that  Thomas  Towley  had  a  warm  heart  in 
his  bosom,  and  that  now  that  heart  beat  quickly  for  the  love  of  his 
master's  daughter.  But  a  certain  degree  of  despondency  belongs  to 
love :  it  is  almost  an  element  of  its  existence.  '  The  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth.'  Certain  trials  are  necessary  to  fix  it ;  to 
ripen  an  affection  into  love.  The  seed  of  the  vigorous  plant,  when  it 
is  buried  in  the  earth,  in  its  passage  to  the  surface  meets  with  obstacles 
that  demand  energy  and  life  to  overcome  them.  It  is  all  the  firmer  and 
surer  rooted  because  of  them.  What  is  easily  gained  is  carelessly  lost. 
As  Heaven  intended  love  as  the  bond  between  the  sexes,  it  has 
appointed  a  certain  course  of  discipline  to  it,  as  it  has  to  the  seedling ; 
hence  when  '  true '  it  is  never  '  smooth  in  its  course.' 

When  the  pure  heart  of  a  young  man  first  wakes  to  love  (for  the  im- 
pure cannot  love)  the  object  seems  unattainable  from  its  very  excellence. 
He  is  modest  of  his  own  merits ;  and  not  feeling  any  admiration  for  his 
own  humble  qualities,  he  cannot  imagine  himself  capable  of  exciting 
^any  in  another.     That  he  should  be  loved  as  devotedly  as  he  loves, 
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seems  an  impoBsibility  to  him.  He  desponds  and  becomes  melancholy ; 
raises  imaginary  difficulties  in  his  own  way ;  grows  more  and  more 
humble  and  mistrustful  of  his  claims,  till  having  passed  through  the 
necessary  stages  of  this  training,  when  on  the  brink  of  despair,  he  is 
accepted,  and  rewarded  with  an  assurance  of  affection.  The  fair  one 
herself  has  noted  the  whole  progress  of  the  matter  in  his  demeanor. 
With  the  true  instincts  of  her  sex,  she  has  seen,  with  throbbing  inter- 
est, the  growth  of  something  in  his  heart  that  will  repay  her  quicker 
but  more  wary  passion.  Not  without  reason  was  it  that  the  knight  was 
obliged  to  perform  deeds  of  valor  before  he  dared  to  ask  the  hand  of 
his  lady-love.  His  capacity,  his  faith,  his  constancy  were  tested,  before 
he  could  receive  the  precious  gift.  He  must  pass  through  dangers  with 
fortitude,  through  reverses  with  patience ;  he  must  be  generous  as  a  vic- 
tor and  be  undaunted  by  defeat ;  to  such  high  qualities  alone  was  suc- 
cessful love  the  reward.  By  a  different  test  in  these  modern  days  is 
the  youth  tried,  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  maiden ;  for  no  true  woman 
gives  away  herself  merely  for  the  asking. 

The  highly-educated  and  refined  are  apt  to  think  that  love,  impas- 
sioned and  romantic  love,  does  not  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  humble 
and  unlearned.  They  hear  of  the  marriages  of  their  servants  and 
dependents,  of  the  husbandmen  and  laborers  of  the  land,  as  originating 
in  some  coarser  motive  than  the  same  event  among  themselves.  It  is 
not  so.  If  there  be  any  difference,  the  grosser  passion  is  felt  by  the 
luxurious ;  by  those  with  whom  love  and  flirtation  have  been  a  pastime 
and  amusement  from  their  early  years ;  who  have  become  so  hackneyed 
in  affairs  of  the  heart,  that  their  feelings  have  lost  much  of  their  origi- 
nal freshness  and  not  a  little  of  their  purity.  The  affections  of  the  poor 
and  laborious  are  their  chief  sources  of  happiness.  They  cherish  in 
secret,  as  a  hidden  treasure,  down  deep  in  their  hearts,  feelings  they 
hardly  dare  to  breathe  to  themselves.  Of  the  humble  village  maiden, 
rather  than  the  daughter  of  wealth,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  unfortunate 
in  her  attachment, '  her  heart  is  like  some  fortress  that  has  been  sacked 
and  abandoned  and  lefl  desolate.' 

'  Tom  is  a  nice  fellow,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,'  said  Rob- 
ert Nailer  to  his  daughter,  after  a  long  silence. 

'  Yes  father  ;  that  is,  you  think  so.' 

'  Think  so !  why  yes,  did  n't  I  say  so  t '  and  Robert  turned  round  and 
took  hold  of  the  bonnet  of  his  child  and  peered  into  her  face,  as  if  to 
satisfy  himself  of  some  sudden  conjecture.  Now  if  Mary  had  said  '  O 
yes,  father,'  Robert  would  have  thought  nothing  more  about  it,  than  a 
mere  assent  to  his  remark ;  but  her  attempt  to  hide  her  opinion  of  Tom, 
or  rather  not  to  express  it,  shed  more  light  into  the  old  man's  mind  than 
she  intended. 

'  You  've  been  brought  up  together,  as  it  were,  Mary ;  I  love  him  like 
a  son,  and  should  n't  wonder  if  you  liked  him  better  than  a  brother.' 

'/,  father?  O  yes.  Sir,  I  like  Tom.  He  is  always  kind  to  every 
body;  all  the  people  like  him.  All  the  girls  in  the  village  are  glad  to 
have  him  for  a  gallant  home  from  lecture ;  but  he  always  used  to  go 
with  Sarah  Brown.     I  think  he  liked  her  best.' 

'  No  he  do  n't,  Mary.    Sarah  has  no  father  nor  brother ;  she  lives  \ 
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long  way  from  the  village,  and  Tom  used  to  see  her  home  out  of  real 
kindness.     You  know  I  always  look  after  you  myself.' 

'  Welly  father,  I  guess  it  was  so/  said  Mary,  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion. 

They  rode  on  in  silence,  each  absorbed  in  their  own  reflections.  The 
country  through  which  they  passed  was  suited  to  inspire  thoughts  of 
domestic  love  and  happiness.  The  suburbs  of  Boston  are  one  great 
garden.  In  no  part  of  the  world  dwell  a  more  orderly,  industrious,  and 
Bimple*hearted  people.  The  farms  are  small  and  highly  cultivated; 
every  where  are  marks  of  that  respect  for  religion  and  education  which 
was  the  rich  legacy  left  them  by  their  fathers.  The  evening  was  cairn 
and  soft ;  the  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit,  that  gave  a  delicious  odor  to 
the  air ;  the  chaise  wheels  gave  forth  that  easy  creak  that  betokens  a 
comfortable  gait  to  the  beast  that  drew  them ;  all  of  which  circumstan- 
ces inspired  Robert  to  think  first,  and  then  to  speak  to  his  dear  child. 

'  I  've  beoi  to  you,  Mary,  for  many  years,  both  father  and  mother ;  for 

your  other  parent  was  taken  from  me  when  you  were  a  little  thing.    She 

looked,  at  your  age,  just  like  yon.     I  courted  her  when  I  was  a  'pren- 

'  tice  in  her  father's  shop,  and  I  have  always  thought  I  should  like  you 

to  marry  a  mechanic' 

'  Indeed,  Sir,  we  've  time  enough,  by  and  by,  to  think  of  that' 

'  No  we  have  n't.  You  was  eighteen  the  twenty-third  day  of  last 
December,  early  in  the  morning.  If  your  mother  was  alive  I  should 
leave  this  talk  to  her,  but  as  it  is,  I  must  take  it  upon  myself.' 

'  No,  father,  I  shan't  marry  any  body  and  leave  you,'  said  Mary,  seri- 
ously ;  for  the  sincerity  and  almost  solemnity  with  which  her  father 
spoke,  repressed  her  girlish  diffidence  and  prepared  her  to  throw  off  all 
disguise. 

'  I  do  n't  intend  you  shall  leave  me,  Mary ;  that 's  the  very  thing  I  'm 
aiming  at.  All  young  women  do  think  of  marrying,  and  if  they  do  n't 
they  ought  to.  It  is  as  much  their  nature  to  marry  as  for  a«man  to 
labor.  If  they  do  n't  think  of  marrying,  there 's  something  wrong  about 
them.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  do.  The  worst  of  it  is,  they 
are  too  apt  to  want  to  marry  out  of  their  place.  Now  I  would  n't  have 
you  marry  one  of  those  gay  fellows  in  the  college,  for  nothing.  I  do  n't 
want  a  son  that 's  ashamed  of  his  father-in-law.  No,  Mary,  you  must, 
to  please  me,  take  a  companion  from  your  own  walk  in  life,  and  you 
may  be  just  as  much  of  a  lady  as  you  please.' 

Robert  turned  to  look  at  his  daughter  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words, 
and  Mary's  eyes  were  upon  the  ground.  The  horse  was  jogging  on  at 
his  own  pace,  and  the  reins  hung  dangling  at  his  sides.  Swiftly  by  .a 
cross-road  came  a  carriage  in  which  were  seated  a  lady  and  gentleman. 
The  driver,  thinking  to  frighten  the  plain  people  in  the  chaise,  came 
closer  to  them  than  he  intended  and,  running  against  the  wheel,  upset 
Robert  and  Mary,  and  cast  loose  their  horse.  Robert  received  no  injury. 
Not  so  his  daughter ;  she  was  taken  up  insensible ;  her  head  had  struck 
a  stone  by  the  road-side. 

The  carriage  was  stqiped,  and  out  issued  Mr.  Edward  Alford  and  his 
mother.  He  recognized  Robert ;  expressed  the  sorrow  he  really  felt  for 
the  accident,  and  severely  reprimanded  the  coachman.     Fortunately 
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they  were  but  a  mile  from  Robert's  house.  Mrs.  Alford  insisted  upon 
taking  Mary  home,  and  she  was  lifted  into  the  earriage.  Robert  gath- 
ered up  the  wreck  of  his  vehicle,  and  preferred  to  walk  with  his  horse. 

Tenderly  did  mother  and  son  support  the  fair  girl  to  her  dwelling. 
When  there  arrived,  Edward  ran  for  a  physician,  and  his  mother  stayed 
by  her  bed-side  while  she  was  bled.  No  bones  were  broken,  but  the 
doctor  said  it  might  have  been  a  great  deal  worse,  without  saying  what 
was  really  the  matter,  which  amounted  to  a  stunning  blow,  from  the 
effects  of  which  a  few  hours  relieved  her,  excepting  a  slight  head-ache. 

Mrs.  Alford  was  anxious  to  recompense  Robert  for  the  breaking  of 
his  chaise,  and  would  have  paid  him  for  the  carelessness  of  her  coach* 
man ;  but  Robert  said :  '  No  Ma'am,  you  need  not  give  yourself  concern 
about  it ;  it  is  a  trifle  I  can  soon  repair  with  my  own  hands.  You  must 
not  suffer  for  the  fault  of  your  English  driver ;  and  if  this  accident 
causes  you  to  give  employment  to  some  sober  man  among  your  own 
countrymen,  I  shall  be  glad.' 

Asking  leave  of  Robert  to  call  on  the  next  day  to  inquire  after  his 
daughter,  Edward  and  his  mother  took  their  leave ;  the  former  wonder- 
ing he  had  never  found  out  so  pretty  a  girl  as  Mary,  dwelling  so  near 
the  college. 

But  we  have  kept  the  reader  in  suspense  as  to  the  person  of  the 
black-smith's  daughter,  a  pain  we  must  no  longer  inflict. 

Mary  was  rather  short  and  of  a  slender  figure,  with  large  blue  eyes 
and  light  hair.  Her  nose  was  aquiline  enough  to  denote  energy,  and 
not  so  much  so  as  to  evince  love  of  authority.  Her  lips,  teeth,  and  com- 
plexion were  faultless ;  but  the  crown  of  her  appearance  was  the  mod- 
esty and  graceful  neatness  of  her  attire.  She  had  obtained  her  educa- 
tion at  the  town  schools  of  her  native  village ;  and  though  Robert  was 
able  to  send  her  to  a  boarding-school,  he  had  sense  enough  to  keep  her 
away  from  those  seminaries  of  accomplishments,  from  which  young 
ladies  bring  home  to  the  plain  dwellings  of  their  parents  such  ultra  no- 
tions of  dress  and  gentility  —  seminaries  taught  by  foreign  women  of 
elegant  manners  and  unexceptionable  morals,  but  who  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  deep  sympathy  with  republican  principles  and  habits. 
Mary  had  escaped  all  such  training,  and  was  all  the  simpler  and  more 
interesting  for  it 

Edward  called  the  next  day  after  the  accident  of  the  upset,  without 
his  mother ;  apologized  for  her  absence  on  the  score  of  ill  health,  and 
without  affectation  showed  great  interest,  in  his  looks  and  words. 

Robert  being  absent  at  his  work,  Mary  had  the  task  of  entertaining 
her  visiter  alone,  in  which  she  so  well  succeeded  that  he  staid  nearly  an 
hour.  This  call  was  followed  by  another  and  another,  which  we  may 
well  suppose  were  not  matters  of  indifference  to  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  who  had  seen  but  little  of  society,  and  who  must  have  been  very 
insensible  not  to  have  admired  the  polished  address  of  so  elegant  a 
young  man  as  Edward  Alford.  Beside,  his^  visits  were  made  in  no  im- 
proper spirit.  If  we  hate  those  we  have  injured,  we  are  prone  to  love 
whom  we  benefit;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  a  real  occasion  that 
threw  Mary  in  his  way.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  beauty,  and  being 
struck  with  her  want  of  affectation  and  her  open,  unsuspecting  manner, 
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he  came  as  near  to  loving  her  at  first  sight  as  could  be  and  escape  such 
a  bewilderment.  When  he  compared  her  with  Delia  Gross  and  her 
sister  Sophia,  the  Misses  Armor  and  the  Misses  F addle,  all  young  ladies 
of  fashion  in  the  city,  educated  out  of  town  at  French  boarding-schools, 
and  whose  subsequent  reading  consisted  of  the  deaths  and  marriages  in 
the  newspapers,  the  dry  goods  advertisements  and  the  latest  novels,  how 
infinitely  superior  she  appeared !  Here  was  a  piece  of  fresh  nature, 
there  an  attempt  at  art ;  here  form,  color,  teeth  and  hair  were  realities, 
matters  of  certainty  and  sense ;  there  these  attributes  of  humanity  were 
perhaps  unreal,  matters  of  uncertainty  and  painful  conjecture.  How 
mortifying,  afler  committing  one's  self  in  passing  judgment  upon  a  fine 
form,  to  find  that  the  credit  of  it  belongs  to  the  lady's  dress-maker ! 

But  what  surprised  Edward  more  than  any  thing  else  was  the  superior 
mind  and  information  of  Mary.  He  had  been  taught  to  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  mechanics,  as  unfit  society  for  a  gentleman ;  but 
here  he  found  a  young  girl  without  a  mother  to  control  her,  presiding 
over  her  father's  household,  and  yet  finding  time  to  cultivate  her  mind 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he,  a  graduated  gentleman,  feared  not  a  little  her 
pertinent  questions ;  for  Mary  had  in  common  with  many  others  the 
idea  that  a  graduate  from  college  must  know  almost  every  thing  —  such 
is  the  respect  of  the  public  mind  for  what  education,  especially  college 
education,  ought  to  be.  But  we  must  no  longer  keep  the  reader  in  the 
dark  concerning  our  friend  Tom,  who  while  Edward  was  reaping  this 
rich  enjoyment  from  Mary's  society,  was  winning  if  not  golden  yet 
good  iron  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

The  young  black-smith  went  to  work  in  earnest  and  like  the  man  that 
he  was.  Early  in  the  morning  the  sound  of  his  hammer  was  heard  in 
the  village  where  he  newly  resided.  He  took  two  of  his  brothers  late- 
ly  arrived  from  England  into  the  shop  with  him  to  learn  the  trade,  and 
endeavored  to  do  by  them  much  after  the  fashion  his  old  master  had 
taught  him.  He  retailed  out  to  them  Robert's  sage  counsels,  but  took 
care  not  to  give  them  too  much  republicanism  at  a  dose,  lest  they  should 
doubt  him ;  for  they  had  been  ground  in  the  English  mill,  and  knew  the 
actual  pangs  of  hunger  on  the  soil  of  the  most  boastful  nation  in  the 
world. 

Jane  sometimes  doubted  if  her  situation  was  real ;  with  all  her  chil* 
dren  about  her,  in  a  cottage  of  her  own,  and  her  son  the  master  of 
a  trade  with  his  name  in  full  upon  a  sign.  John  took  matters  more 
coolly ;  smoked  his  pipe  and  drank  his  pint  of  ale  at  evening,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  deserves  prosperity.  From  the  gravity  of  his  man- 
ners and  a  growing  habit  of  reading  newspapers,  (for  he  had  learned  to 
read  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  Tom's  sign,)  one  might  have  suspected 
him  of  aiming  to  become  a  politician,  preparatory  to  getting  an  office. 

And  was  Mary  forgotten  in  this  new  station  and  amid  this  family 
happiness,  by  the  young  man  ?  By  no  means.  The  thought  of  her  gave 
vigor  to  his  arm.  His  father  and  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  earning  their  bread ;  and  Tom,  having 
thought  the  matter  all  over,  felt  he  had  a  right  to  work  for  the  prize  chance 
and  a  kind  Providence  had  placed  within  his  reach.  He  said  nothing 
about  her  even  to  his  mother,  much  less  to  his  brothers ;  and  Jane  had  too 
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much  to  think  of,  in  her  own  children,  to  trouble  him  upon  the  subject ; 
but  he  thought  the  more  of  his  master's  daughter  and  loved  her  the  more 
ardently  for  loving  her  in  secret ;  for  the  tender  passion  thrives  best  when 
concealed,  as  plants  grow  fastest  in  the  night,  and  the  tears  and  sighs  of 
absence  nourish  it  as  the  dews  and  warm  south  winds  cherish  the  young 
seedling.  The  weeks  flew  by  swiftly,  as  they  always  do  to  the  indus- 
trious ;  and  Tom  having  occasion  to  purchase  some  stock,  concluded 
to  take  Robert  Nailer's  house  in  his  way  to  town.  He  did  not  make 
his  intention  known  to  any  one  any  farther  than  that  he  was  going  to 
tfie  city.  Arrayed  in  a  plain  but  handsome  dress,  the  fruit  of  his  own 
industry,  afler  an  absence  of  two  months  he  approached  Cambridge. 
Never  was  the  sun  brighter,  the  air  so  pleasant  to  Tom,  though  it  was 
late  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  warmth  of  his  feelings,  hope,  and  love 
made  every  thing  look  beautiful  to  him.  The  very  animals  by  the  road- 
side looked  happy,  as  if  enjoying  unusual  satisfaction,  and  the  horse  he 
rode  pricked  up  his  ears  as  if  intent  upon  important  business. 

As  he  approached  nearer  to  the  town,  his  heart  beat  quick.  The 
house  is  in  sight ;  he  sees  the  short,  broken  column  of  smoke  from  the 
chimney  of  the  forge ;  and  the  lover  hurries  on.  When  within  thirty 
rods  of  the  house,  he  saw  a  chaise  drive  to  the  door  and  a  gentleman 
alight,  when  a  servant  drove  the  vehicle  away.  There  was  no  mistaking 
that  form.  Tom  recognized  in  the  young  man  who  entered  the  person 
of  his  play-fellow.  He  had  stopped  his  horse,  and  sat  like  a  statue  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  The  laugh  of  some  students,  who  mistook 
him  for  a  countryman  who  had  lost  his  reckoning,  recalled  him  to  him- 
self; and  turning  his  horse's  head  he  dashed  off  on  the  road  to  the  city. 


CHAPTXB  SIXTH. 


*  Be  itill,  tad  heart !  and  cense  repining, 
Behind  the  eloada  u  the  tun  ■till  ehininf.'  ItovovBX&ow. 

The  violent  rate  at  which  the  jealous  lover  rode  gave  him  no  time 
for  reflection.  The  sudden  pang  that  shot  through  his  heart  to  find 
himself  too  late  in  securing  the  attention  of  Mary  had  for  a  moment 
deprived  the  youth  of  his  sober  senses.  His  imagination  had  supplied 
a  tissue  of  circumstances  the  most  unfavorable  to  himself.  He  would 
be  neglected  and  spurned  and  miserable  for  life ;  while  his  more  fortu- 
nate rival,  his  superior  in  address,  wealth  and  beauty,  was  leading  the 
being  his  heart  doated  on  to  the  altar.  All  this  passed  through  his 
mind  in  half  the  time  we  have  taken  to  describe  it. 

Arrived  in  the  city,  and  bethinking  what  he  was  there  for,  he  went 
directly  about  transacting  his  business.  He  made  his  purchases,  and 
performed  some  office  for  his  mother ;  and  this  little  employment  gave 
steadiness  to  his  feelings  and  prepared  him  to  take  a  rational  view  of  his 
conduct.  '  Why  should  he  be  vexed  that  Edward  Alford  visited  Mary  ? 
What  particular  claim  had  he  upon  her  time?  Had  he  any  right  to 
select  her  associates?  Perhaps  he  had  called  on  business;  to  pay  for 
some  work,  or  to  engage  some.'     A  few  such  queries  and  reflections 
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convinced  Tom  that  he  had  acted  ]ike  a  fool.  He  was  confident  none 
of  the  family  had  seen  him,  and  therefore  proposed  to  call  on  his  return, 
and  say  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 

He  rode  slowly  over  the  bridge,  and  kept  as  cool  as  be  well  could. 
Summoning  up  his  courage  and  hope,  he  got,  in  a  tderably  calm  con- 
dition, nearly  mto  the  town,  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  passed  him  in 
the  very  chaise  he  had  seen  at  Robert  Nailer's  door  in  the  morning; 
and  though  he  had  but  a  glance  at  the  persons,  he  concluded  they  were 
no  other  than  Edward  and  Mary.  Without  pausing  to  reflect  upon  a 
probable  mistake  or  going  to  Robert's  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  .of 
his  conjecture,  he  continued  on  his  way,  and  stopped  not  until  he 
reached  home,  in  a  frame  of  mind  by  no  means  to  be  envied. 

It  requires  but  little  to  fan  a  jealous  spark  into  a  flame.  Some  have 
contended  that  a  spice  of  it  is  necessary  to  love.  It  certainly  very  com- 
monly afilicts  lovers.  If  we  are  sincere  in  our  admiration  of  a  person, 
what  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose  others  feel  the  same? — and  if  we 
see  others  seek  their  society,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  they  do 
BO  with  similar  motives  to  ourselves  ?  Many  persons  are  so  confi- 
dent of  their  own  attractions,  that  their  lack  of  jealousy  is  more  the 
result  of  their  vanity  than  their  reason.  Some  are  too  cold  to  be  jeal- 
ous ;  some  too  blind ;  but  the  most  have  pride  enough  to  conceal  it. 

The  condition  of  Tom  when  he  got  home  was  as  fair  a  case  of  jeal- 
ousy as  Shakspere  ever  noted.  He  had  the  regular  symptoms ;  loss  of 
appetite,  a  frowning  countenance,  and  struck  his  anvil  as  if  he  was 
slaying  a  giant.  At  one  moment  his  heart  was  dissolved  in  tenderness, 
and  the  next  his  eye  burned  with  anger.  Poor  Tom  I  he  was  too  much 
a  novice  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  himself.  His  imagination 
got  completely  the  ascendency,  and  one  suspicion  only  excited  another. 
He  even  spoke  sharply  to  his  mother,  and  laughed  no  more  at  the 
happy  gayety  of  his  brothers  and  sister.  If  Tom  had  been  a  scholar,  he 
would  in  those  days  have  taken  to  reading  Byron,  who  had  a  ready 
sympathy  with  all  doubters  who  had  no  faith  in  man  or  woman ;  with 
whom  life  was  a  jest ;  love,  the  refinement  of  an  animal  instinct,  and 
marriage  a  mere  convenience ;  who  embarked  in  his  Grecian  expedi- 
tion for  what  that  nation  had  been  rather  than  what  they  were ; 

*  Wbo  lirad  ia  wonhtp  of  a  wild  ideal, 
And  quite  forgot  that  any  thing  waa  real ; ' 

such  a  poet  he  would  probably  have  read,  accompanying  his  studies  with 
cigars.  As  he  had  never  heard  of  Byron  and  never  learned  to  smoke, 
he  went  to  work  harder  than  ever,  and  was  glad  when  night  came,  and 
his  tired  limbs  and  anxious  heart  found  rest  in  the  sweet  sleep  that  toil 
only  begets. 

Tom  was  a  marked  man  in  the  Plains  by  this  time.  His  excellent 
work  and  industrious  habits  were  often  mentioned  by  the  old  men,  as 
they  collected  together  before  and  after  meeting  on  Sunday,  on  the 
steps  of  the  meeting-house,  the  Yankee  farmers'  'change ;  there  his 
character  and  habits  and  prices  were  canvassed,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  he  was  a  fine  young  man,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  especially 
as  he  worked  as  cheap  and  a  great  deal  better  than  Robert  Simons,  who 
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was  a  candidate  for  the  general  coart,  and  had  taken  to  drinking  rum 
by  the  quart ;  whereas  they  and  their  fathers  never  exceeded  a  pint  a 
day.  'Squire  Barker  had  a  yoke  of  oxen  that  wanted  shoeing  and  two 
daughters  who  wanted  husbands.  During  the  prayer  and  sermon  of 
one  service  he  had  devised  an  attack  upon  Tom,  and  settled  the  whole 
matter  in  his  mind.  He  would  put  off  his  daughter  Sally  upon  Tom  ; 
sell  him  his  gray  mare,  and  get  Uie  start  of  all  his  neighbors ;  and  for 
all  these  advantages  to  himself,  for  the  mare  was  a  kicking  jade,  and 
Sally  was  not  much  better  when  she  was  crossed,  he  would  give  him 
the  job  of  shoeing  a  yoke  of  cattle  for  him. 

On  Monday  morning  'Squire  Barker,  in  his  usual  farmer's  dress, 
topped  off  with  his  Sunday  hat,  a  broad-brimmed,  long-napped  bea- 
ver, which  usually  hung  on  a  peg  in  the  sitting-room  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  as  much  unthought  of  as  the  meeting-house  or  the  minister,  in 
that  abode,  took  his  way  to  Mr.  Towley's  shop.  The  hat,  intended 
to  make  amends  for  the  deficiences  of  his  other  attire,  only  made  his 
boots  and  frock  look  a  thousand  times  more  uncouth  and  dirty.  If  he 
had  been  going  to  offer  his  cattle  for  sale,  that  Sunday  hat  would  have 
said  as  clear  as  day-light  to  a  real  yankee  that  he  wanted  to  sell.  It  made 
no  impression  on  Tom,  any  way.  '  Good  morning,  Mr.  Towley.'  The  sal- 
utation caused  Tom  to  turn  to  the  speaker,  who  went  on  to  tell  him  what  he 
▼ery  well  knew :  '  Fine  weather  for  the  fall.  Sir ;  thought  I  'd  give  you  a  lift' 

*  Good  morning,  Sir,'  said  Tom,  going  to  the  door  of  his  shop.  '  Glad 
of  the  chance ;  what  may  it  be  ?  ' 

'  Why  you  see  I  'm  going  to  draw  some  wood,  and  I  want  my  catties' 
feet  tinkered  a  little.  That  off  ox  is  a  slippery  dog;  I'm  a  feared  of 
the  ice,  and  I  think  it  looks  like  snow.  The  nigh  one  could  stand  up 
and  draw  a  load  on  skates.  That  ox,  Mr.  Towley,  came  from  my  brin- 
dle  cow,  that  my  darter  Sally  has  milked  night  and  morning  ever  since 
her  first  calf.  She's  a  whopper  I  tell  you,  for  milk  and  calves  ;  I  raise 
all  her  calves.  Sally  could  n't  hardly  bring  in  the  pail,  she  gave  such  a 
mess :  but  then  she  was  little ;  she 's  stout  enough  now,  I  tell  you.' 

This  was  an  introduction  worthy  of  the  'cutest  lawyer  in  the  country, 
as  the  'Squire  thought.  At  the  first  fire  he  had  told  his  errand,  praised 
his  ox  and  cow,  and  let  the  young  black-smith  into  the  merits  of  his 
Sally ;  for  he  estimated  women  «by  their  weight  and  capacity  to  work, 
very  much  as  he  did  his  oxen.  '  Shall  be  glad  to  shoe  your  cattle,'  said 
Tom  :  '  come  boys ! '  and  he  called  his  brothers ;  *  lend  us  a  hand.'  But 
the  'Squire  was  in  no  hurry ;  beside,  he  could  not  bear  to  have  a  job 
done  with  so  little  talk. 

'  Fine  sermon  yesterday.  Mister  Towley,'  he  continued ;  '  I  think  the 
morning  discourse  one  of  the  best  we  've  had  from  Parson  Greaves  this 
many  a  day.'     Much  he  knew  about  it,  truly ! 

'  Excellent,'  said  Tom.    '  I  believe  it  was  upon  the  government  of  the 

thoughts.     But  I  liked  the  aflernoon  one  quite  as  well,  Mr. what 

may  1  call  your  name  ? ' 

'  O,  my  name 's  Barker ;  people  call  me  'Squire  Barker ;  but  Ephraim 
is  my  given-name — Ephraim  Barker.  The  folks  thought  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  a  justice,  and  talked  about  making  me  one ;  but  I  never 
set ;  but  since,  they  do  call  me  'Squire  —  'Squire  Barker.' 
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'  Well,  'Squire  Barker,  the  aflernoon  sermon  was  as  good  if  not  bet- 
ter than  the  morning.  Can  you  tell  me  the  text  t  Mother  and  I  were 
talking  about  it,  and  couldn't  recollect  it.' 

'  Really  I  forget  where  it  was ;  but  1 41  ask  Sally.  She  *U  know,  I 
warrant  you.  What  a  memory  that  gal  has  1  Before  she  was  ten,  she 
could  say  the  whole  catechism  right  through  without  missing  a  word. 
But  I  shall  have  to  lose  her  some  day,  good  as  she  is ;  some  of  you 
young  sparks  will  catch  her  up  I  suppose,  though  she  is  n't  spoke  for 
yet.' 

This  set  Tom  a-thinking,  not  about  Sally,  but  his  late  expedition  to 
Boston.  He  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post,  and  a  tear  actually 
did  gather  in  the  coqier  of  his  eye  and  roll  down  his  cheek.  He  wiped 
it  off  with  his  apron. 

*  You  sweat  easy,  Mr.  Towley,*  observed  the  'Squire.  '  I  '11  call  for 
my  cattle  by  and  by ; '  and  thinking  he  had  done  enough  for  one  assault, 
he  shouldered  his  whip-stock  and  departed. 

While  Tom  was  engaged  in  shoeing  the  cattle,  a  well-known  voice 
struck  his  ear,  which  startled  him  like  a  thunder-clap.  The  speaker 
was  no  other  than  Robert  Nailer  himself. 

'  How  are  you,  my  boy?  '  said  he,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Tom 
with  a  pressure  that  would  have  broken  the  bones  of  a  gentleman's  soil 
hand ;  but  here  it  was  Greek  to  Greek  :  '  where  have  you  been  ?  —  at 
work,  eh  ?     That 's  right !     I  thought  I  'd  just  see  how  you  come  on.' 

'  Thank  'ee,  Sir ;  very  well,  Sir ;  how  do  you  do  ?  and  how  *s '  he 

would  have  said  Mary,  but  the  word  choked  him :  '  how 's  the  folks  T ' 

'  Pretty  well ;  no  they  aint  neither  :  Mary's  dumpish  of  late,  and  I  'm 
getting  old  and  stiff.  Young  man,'  said  Robert  turning  to  one  of  the 
brothers,  setting  a  shoe  on  one  of  the  oxen,  '  you  are  putting  that  iron 
on  too  far  for'ard ; '  and  taking  hold  he  put  it  on  himself,  as  if  he  was 
still  the  master. 

Robert  was  evidently  in  quite  a  fever.  His  task  was  a  new  one  for 
him,  but  he  was  too  honest  to  leave  Tom  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  visit.     He  took  him  aside  and  said : 

'  You  see,  Tom,  we  've  been  wanting  to  see  you  down  at  home.  Every 
day  we  thought  you  'd  come.  You  know ;  no,  you  do  n't  know ;  but  we 
got  upset  going  home  from  your  sign-raising,  by  that  drunken  coach- 
man that  drives  Mrs.  Alford  about.  Young  Edward  was  with  his 
mother  at  the  time.  They  took  Mary  home,  not  much  hurt  to  be  sure ; 
but  ever  since,  he 's  been  often  to  see  my  daughter,  and  is  turning  her 
head  with  novels  and  fine  talk.  The  young  man  is  well  enough,  for  all 
I  know ;  but  he  is'nt  one  of  our  sort  of  folks,  and  it's  all  fol-de-rol  for 
him  to  be  making  love  to  a  plain  man's  daughter.  I  see  it  all  through 
from  first  to  last.     Now  why  have  n't  you  been  to  see  us?  ' 

'  Perhaps  the  visits  of  Mr.  Edward  are  more  agreeable  to  Mary  than 
you  think  for.  Sir,'  said  Tom. 

'  Agreeable !  to  be  sure  they  are.  All  the  girls  like  to  have  beaux ; 
the  more  the  better ;  it 's  their  weakness ;  it 's  all  the  honors  they  have, 
poor  things !  They  like  compliments  as  well  as  a  politician  likes  votes, 
without  being  very  particular  where  they  come  from.' 

'  Well,  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  start  to  make  you  a  visit ; 
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and and  I  met  Mary  riding  out  with  a  young  man  I  took  to  be 

Mr.  Edward.' 

'  It  was  n't  so ;  Mary  has  never  been  to  ride  with  any  body,  to  my 
knowledge.  Young  Alford  has  acquaintances,  near  neighbors  to  us, 
whom  he  often  rides  with.' 

'  I  'ye  got  to  go  to  the  city  again,  soon,'  said  Tom,  '  and  you  may  be 
sure  I  shall  take  Cambridge  in  my  way.' 

'  Do  ;  you  '11  always  find  us  at  home ; '  and  Robert,  having  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  visit,  took  his  leave.  Tom  returned  to  his 
shop,  light  of  heart.  Again  the  sparks  of  wit  fiew  about  among  the 
brothers,  as  the  sparks  fiew  from  the  anvil ;  and  the  young  men  wondered 
what  could  be  the  reason  that  five  minutes'  talk  with  his  old  master  had 
so  lighted  up  Tom's  countenance. 

We  must  defer  the  particulars  which  gave  occasion  to  Robert's  visit 
to  another  chapter. 
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BT     a.     S.      9AKIV. 


Thx  fenanUe  Bbbx  Myi  that  C Jisif  av  the  Bazoo  did  not  diaam  that  he  vaa  a  ■obUme  poet ;  and  vhenerer  the 
drclinf  harp,  that  '  wood  of  J07,'  aa  the  Saxon  flee-nen  have  called  it,  waa  oflerad  to  hk  hand,  ail  umkUIed,  the  peaaant, 
atiiof  with  ahame,  would  hurrj  homeward.  Once  In  a  dnam  the  apparition  of  a  etxaafe  xaan  greeted  him  :  '  Cjbsicaw, 
iinf  aome  soof  to  me.'  Theeow-herd  modeetlj  urfed  that  he  waa  mute  and  unmaaieal.  '  NeTeftheleaa  thou  ahalt  dag,* 
retoited  (he  Apparilkm.  '  What  shall  I  ainf  t '  rejoined  the  minetid.  ■  Sing  the  origin  of  thinp.'  The  peaaant  amaad, 
fcund  Ua  tongue  looaened,  and  liBtened  to  hia  own  Toiea  ;  a  ▼oka  that  waa  to  reach  poateritj.  B'IaiLaaz.x. 


Brightly  to  the  page  of  heaven 
The  Btars  their  words  of  light  had  given, 
Studied  and  loved  from  age  to  age, 
By  poet,  lover,  shepherd,  sage, 
But  never  more  adored  than  now, 
By  Cedman  of  the  mjstic  brow  ; 

The  Saxon  seer,  the  spirit-taught, 
The  child  of  song,  around  whose  soul 

Glow  the  efiulgent  beams  of  thought. 
As  northern  lights  flash  round  the  pole  ; 

Wandering  with  joyous  harp  and  phrenzied  eye, 
At  the  sad  noon  of  night,  through  Druid  grove. 

Where  moonbeams  on  stem  horrors  sweetly  lie, 
Struggling  'mong  frowning  rocks  with  looks  of  love. 


II. 


He  leaned  against  a  pillar  rade, 

In  musing  melancholy  mood ; 

And  streamed  his  white  and  fflossy  hair, 

Like  a  soft  cloud,  upon  the  air ; 
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And  beamed  his  deep  prophetic  eye, 

Clear  as  the  glowing  stars  on  high, 

Both  burning  with  the  fires  intense 

That  human  destiny  dispense  ; 

And  gathering  all  the  mystic  lore 

In  Heayen's  blue  depths  they  brightly  bow, 

He  swept  the  harp-strings  to  the  midnight  wind, 

While  tne  dim  aisles  of  rocks  and  woods  combined, 

Rang  with  the  echoes  of  his  sounding  lyre, 

And  glowed  with  forms  his  fancy  clothed  with  fire ! 


Thk  triumphs  of  his  race  be  sings  — 
Of  Saxon  blood  and  Saxon  deeds; 
From  them  what  lofly  glory  springs. 
And  all  of  ancient  times  exceeds ; 
How  Barons  seize  with  mailed  hand 
A  charter  for  their  sea-girt  land, 
And  sturdy  Commons  in  their  turn 
With  the  same  lofly  ardor  bum, 
And  grasp  with  hands  could  keener  feel, 
Hardenea  by  labor  than  by  steel, 

The  sacred  scroll,  on  wnich  in  words  of  flame. 
Nature  delights  the  rights  of  man  to  trace ; 

That  scroll,  which  Time  assaults  with  fruitless  aim. 
And  seryile  Ignorance  seeks  in  yain  to  efface ; 
And  shall  be  eyer  banner-like  unfurled, 
The  guide,  the  light,  the  glory  of  the  world ! 


ly. 

He  sweeps  the  strings  with  bolder  hand. 

And  glow  his  eyes  with  fiercer  joy ; 

The  Saxons  in  another  land 

His  burning  fancy  now  employ. 

He  bends  his  head  with  eager  gate 

To  catch  the  yision's  glorious  maxe, 

While  winds  among  tne  harp-strings  bear 

The  sleet-storm  of  his  streaming  hair. 

Sudden  the  Druid  groye  expands, 

A  forest  spread  o'er  boundless  lands ; 

Then  mountains,  streams,  and  a  yast  chain  of  seas. 

Gleaming  with  sun-beams,  auiyering  in  the  breexe. 

And,  by  their  borders,  temples,  cities,  rise. 

New  worlds  of  splendor  to  his  wondering  eyes ; 

And  man,  the  lord,  from  his  own  glorious  race, 

Walks  these  proud  regions  worthy  of  his  place. 

Freed  from  the  bigot's  rage,  and  tyrant's  rod. 

Controlled  by  nought  but  nature  and  his  God ; 

With  thoughts  that  from  his  bosom  spring  as  free. 

As  from  the  harp  the  minstrel's  melody ! 

And  lo !  't  is  Freedom  leads  him  on, 

A  radiance  from  the  heayenly  throne; 

No  idol  such  as  Rome  adored. 

And  frantic  France  in  blood  restored. 

With  casque  of  steel  and  iron  tread. 

An  icy  shape,  a  shadowy  dread. 

Reckless  or  human  wo  or  weal. 

Grinding  the  many  with  its  heel ; 
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While  the  mad  few  it  wildly  calls, 

To  bacchanal  in  gorgeous  balls, 

And  drugs  their  cups  that  they  may  be 

Drunk  with  an  insane  liberty  ! 

But  taught  b^  those  harmonious  spheres 

Whose  song  m  heayen  had  rapt  her  ears. 

The  circling  powers  she  gently  sways. 

That  orb-like,  self-adjusting,  more, 
.Self-goyerned  through  their  star-like  maxe. 

By  inward  principles  of  loye. 
Making  for  man  those  homes  so  bright. 
That  shine  on  all  with  equal  light ; 
And,  gathering  all  in  one  fraternal  band. 

She  calls  them  to  the  festiyal  of  soul. 
Where  moon-light  paths  of  peace  and  love  expand. 

And  Thought  surrounds  tnem  with  its  star-lit  scroll ! 

V. 

Illustrious  seer !  now  rayish  forth 
From  yielding  strings  the  loftiest  praise ; 
A  spirit  comes  of  noblest  worth. 
In  form  of  light  before  your  gaze ; 
A  man,  that  holds  the  lightning  of  his  soul. 
Like  Joye  his  thunder,  at  his  own  control. 
Calm  not  because  the  less  intense  its  fires, 
But  that  he  wields  the  reins  of  its  desires ; 
Bright  is  his  brow  with  all  the  light  of  loye. 
Yet  stem  with  lofly  aim  and  firm  resolve ; 
He  grasps  the  sword  at  freedom's  trumpet-call. 
Nor  shrinks,  though  each  support  around  him  fidl ; 
Unfaltering  still,  though  at  his  bleeding  heart 
His  country's  woes  hang  like  a  barbed  dart : 
Trampling  the  envious,  croakiiig  harpies  down 
Would  pluck  the  proud  leaves  Som  his  laurel  crown. 
O'er  the  sad  mounds  of  prostrate  hopes  he  springs. 
To  crush  the  bulwarks  of  a  line  of  kings, 
While  prudent  Valor  is  his  chariot-guioe. 
Till  Victory  mounts  triumphant  at  his  side ! 
Sure  'tis  more  than  mortal  mind. 

That  guides  the  step,  the  act,  the  will. 
Where  majesty  and  love  combined 
The  world  with  generous  wonder  fill ; 

His  lofly  soul 

Spurns  the  control 
Alike  of  his  own  passions  and  the  sway 

Of  tyrant  power 

That  dares  to  lower 
O'er  all  his  native  land  in  that  sad  day  ; 

And  striking  down 

From  tyrant's  crown 
Its  proudest  ffem,  he  sets  it  in  the  skies, 
*     First  in  the  galaxy 

Of  star-bright  liberty. 
The  cynosure  for  all  up-looking  eyes ; 
And  then,  his  mighty  mission  done,  behold ! 
How  from  the  loftiest  height  e'er  man  attained, 
The  golden  skies  his  god-like  form  enfold, 
Leavmg  all  eyes  like  thine  with  sorrow  stained, 
While  pride  and  grief  divide  the  public  heart, 
To  see  the  glory  of  the  world  depart ! 
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VI. 


Raise  your  droopingr  eyes  aran, 
BraHh  off  the  tears  of  dark  despair; 
Strike  yet  a  bold  triurophant  strain ; 
The  yision  peoples  still  the  air ! 
See  how  is  spread  from  pole  to  pole 
The  blood  that  beats  in  Saxon  hearts ; 
Their  surest  shield,  a  lofly  soul, 
To  quench  the  fatal  fiery  darts. 
From  Power's  strong  quiver  madly  sent. 
Or  sterner  Fate's,  that 's  never  spent. 
Old  forests  own  the  master  mind, 
And  fly  in  ashes  on  the  wind ; 
Rude  mountains,  unsubdued  before, 
Smooth  their  rough  sides  and  summits  hoar. 
To  speed  th'  all-conquering  victors  on 
In  bloodless  triumphs  nobfy  won ; 

And  the  bright  flood 

Of  Saxon  blood 
Quickly  absorbs  and  whelms  all  meaner  streams ; 

As  in  that  land 

A  river  grand, 
That  through  a  continent  in  splendor  beams, 
Draws  to  its  rapid  an4  o'erwhelming  tide 
The  tinkling  rills  from  farthest  mountain  side. 
And  rushing  streams  from  valleys  broad  and  deep, 
To  increase  the  grandeur  of  its  mighty  sweep  ! 


VII. 
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Sound  on  the  '  wood  of  ioy '  the  strings. 

Once  more,  thou  seer,  whom  angels  sena 

To  sing  the  origin  of  things  — 

Now  boldly  sing  the  glorious  end. 

Back  from  the  land  the  vision  shows, 

A  tide  of  light  intensely  flows. 

And  o'er  the  old  world  brightly  glows. 

Swift  surging  wide  and  fa?. 
Mingling  with  Snowdon's  silver  light, 
And  proud  Mont  filanc's  rose-tinted  height. 
And  flames  that  rage  with  fitful  might 

In  Etna's  hellish  war ; 
Kindles  on  Himmalaya's  granite  spires, 
A  far  more  sacred  light  than  Ghebres'  fires ; 
And  on  Mount  Sinai  burns  with  holy  flame. 
Bright  as  when  God  did  there  his  laws  proclaim ; 
Glancing  o'er  every  sea  such  beams  as  threw 
O'er  waves  at  Salamis  their  lustrous  hue ; 
Flashing  the  evil  demons  of  the  earth 
In  terror  back  to  dens  that  gave  them  birth. 
Doomed  there  in  dungeons  of  their  native  night 
To  gnaw  at  their  own  chains  with  harmless  spite ; 
While  all  bright  spirits  that  the  earth  has  known, 
And  some  whose  glonr  never  there  had  shone, 
Lured  by  the  lustre  or  the  heavenly  sheen. 
As  clouds  speed  shining  to  a  sky  serene^ 
Lead  forth  from  valley  and  from  mountain  side. 
All  the  glad  millions  she  now  counts  with  pride. 
To  join  the  happy  sports  and  pleasing  toil. 
That  ring  on  every  bieeze  and  bless  her  soil ! 
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THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST]^  attomcs. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


TnE  Attorney  stood  like  a  statue,  as  Lucy  went  out,  neither  moying 
nor  speaking  to  interrupt  her.  He  heard  her  faint  steps  as  she  went 
down  the  stairs.  He  even  counted  them ;  for  his  sense  of  hearing 
seemed  to  have  gained  ten-fold  acuteness ;  but  at  last  she  was  out  of 
hearing,  and  he  had  nothing  left  but  his  own  thoughts.  Still  he  re- 
mained in  the  same  posture  of  intense  attention ;  but  the  words  which 
dropped  from  his  lips  showed  that  his  mind  was  running  on  the  one 
engrossing  scheme  of  his  present  life. 

'  Fool !  dolt !  that  I  was,  to  have  committed  such  a  short-sighted 
blunder  1  Why,  the  veriest  ass  that  knocks  his  head  against  a  law- 
book, and  calls  himself  a  lawyer,  could  no^  have  made  a  fouler  one. 
To  be  balked  too  by  a  girl ;  a  mere  girl,  like  the  she  which  that  old 
man  has  left  behind  him !  To  see  her  in  possession  of  all  his  property ! 
and  myself —  where  ?  God  only  knows !  And  all  by  my  own  cursed 
folly !     It  will  drive  me  mad  ! ' 

The  Attorney  fairly  gnashed  his  teeth,  as  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  after  this  last  out-break  of  chagrin. 

'  She  would  have  me  grovelling  in  the  very  dust ;  crushed,  blasted  ; 
a  thing  for  the  world  to  hiss  at ;  my  name  a  by-word  for  all  that  is  vile 
and  hateful ;  myself  pointed  out,  as  the  plotting,  scheming,  shallow- 
headed  fool,  who  had  not  brains  enough  to  outwit  a  girl  in  her  teens ! 
Pah !  it  sickens  me  1 ' 

All  violent  feelings  wear  themselves  out,  and  so  it  was  in  this  case. 
For  a  long  time  Bolton  paced  that  room,  scourged  by  the  very  demons 
which  his  own  fears  had  raised ;  and  then  he  set  to  work  to  see  if  there 
was  no  escape  from  the  evil  which  threatened  him. 

The  fact  which  Lucy  had  communicated,  and  which  had  so  startled 
him  that  in  the  first  moment  of  wild  apprehension  he  had  betrayed  his 
plans,  was  this :  The  will  was  dated  on  the  tenth  of  August ;  and  of 
course  purported,  unless  the  contrary  was  shown,  to  be  executed  on  the 
same  day.  But  during  the  whole  of  that  month  both  Higgs  and  Wil- 
kins  were  absent  from  the  city,  and  consequently  could  not  have  wit- 
nessed its  execution. 

'  It 's  too  late  to  alter  the  date,'  muttered  Bolton ;  '  for  that  is  already 
known.  They  must  swear  that  it  was  signed  on  some  other  day ;  and 
we  '11  contrive  some  way  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the 
date  and  execution.  Such  a  variation,  with  a  plausible  reason  for  it, 
will  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  will.' 

He  went  to  a  shelf,  took  down  a  number  of  books,  tamed  over  the 
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leaves  of  several  of  them,  and  was  soon  engrossed  in  deep  studj. 
'  I  'm  safe  on  that  point/  said  he  at  last,  throwing  the  book  which  he 
was  reading  from  him ;  but  even  as  he  spoke  the  color  fled  from  his 
cheek,  and  his  look  of  satisfaction  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most 
sickening  fear.  He  muttered  in  a  whisper  so  low  that  he  seemed  almost 
afraid  to  breathe  it  to  himself:  '  Can  I  have  told  any  one  that  it  was 
executed  on  the  tenth  of  August  ?    If  so,  God  help  me,  or  I  'm  lost  I ' 

It  was  a  strange  appeal,  from  such  a  man,  in  such  a  cause.  Every 
conversation  which  he  had  ever  had  respecting  that  will  returned  to 
his  memory,  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  if  it  had  taken  place  but  an 
hour  before.  Many  had  spoken  to  him  about  it,  for  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  the  rich  Mr.  Crawford  had  disinherited  his  only  child  to 
give  his  property  to  a  stranger.  The  world  had  its  say ;  and  people 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  shook  their  heads ;  but  the  Attorney  waa 
a  man  whom  few  liked  to  grapple  with ;  so  they  kept  their  thoughts  to 
themselves. 

Every  word,  every  person  who  had  ever  alluded  to  this  matter  with  him, 
the  lawyer  heard  and  saw  in  his  mind  as  palpably  as  if  each  were 
standing  before  him,  flesh,  bone  and  blood.  Some  had  jested  with 
him ;  some  had  congratulated  him ;  and  not  a  few  had  listened  to  his 
tale  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  had  lefl  him  without  a  word.  He  was 
surprised  that  every  thing  presented  itself  to  him  so  distinctly ;  for 
trifles  hitherto  unheeded  sprang  up,  like  phantoms  of  the  dead  from 
burial-places  where  they  had  long  lain  forgotten. 

He  had  said  much  which  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  cause 
that  he  should  never  have  uttered ;  but  he  had  not  thought  so  at  the 
time ;  for  he  had  resolved  to  show  no  apprehension  on  the  subject  of 
the  will ;  and  although  he  never  introduced  it,  he  never  shrank  from  it 
when  others  did.  He  remembered  too  that  he  had  mentioned  the  fact 
which  he  so  much  dreaded  to  several ;  but  he  had  done  it  in  a  casual 
manner  ;  and  he  hoped  that  it  was  forgotten  by  those  who  had  heard  iL 
The  only  time  that  he  had  boldly  and  unequivocally  asserted  it  was  on 
the  night  that  he  produced  the  will  at  Miss  Crawford's  house.  None 
were  present  then  except  herself  and  Lucy.  The  first  could  not  be  a 
witness  —  the  last  would  not,  lest  she  might  blast  the  character  of  her 
husband  by  doing  so.  Then  he  remembered  what  he  had  told  her  respects 
ing  Wilkins'  intentions  toward  her ;  and  a  fear  crossed  him,  that  this 
might  change  her  feelings  toward  her  husband  into  one  of  hate.  If 
so,  and  she  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  told  what  she  knew,  and  what 
9he  had  that  day  seen  and  heard,  he  felt  that  his  ruin  was  certain.  But 
that  was  a  risk  which  could  not  be  avoided.  All  others  could ;  and 
he  determined  to  shut  his  eyes  to  his  danger,  and  to  apply  himself  to 
guard  those  points  which  could  be  defended.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  trace  his  course,  or  to  detail  particularly  the  nature  of  the  confer- 
ences which  he  had  with  Higgs  and  Wiikins,  in  arranging  his  plans. 

Before  the  day  for  proving  the  will  arrived,  he  received  a  notice  that 
Mr.  Fisk  had  been  retained  as  proctor,  on  the  part  of  Miss  Crawford. 
Unwilling  to  trust  to  himself  alone,  in  a  matter  where  he  ran  so 
much  risk,  he  engaged  the  professional  services  of  Mr.  Whitman,  a 
man  of  eminent  legal  abilities,  and  of  unimpeachable  integrity.    There 
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was  policy  in  this;  for  Bolton,  although  reckless  and  unprincipled, 
knew  full  well  the  influence  which  a  fair  name  has  with  the  world  at 
large,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  having  such  a  man  as  Whitman  enlisted 
on  his  side  would  tell  strongly  in  his  favor.  He  fabricated  a  specious 
tale  of  his  case,  which  completely  enlisted  the  legal  sympathies  of  the 
lawyer,  who  although  he  might  have  regretted  that  a  young  girl  had 
been  stripped  to  enrich  a  man  like  Bolton,  still  felt  that  Bolton  had 
rights  which  ought  to  be  protected.  All  that  his  case  admitted  of,  Bol- 
ton had  done  :  and  he  now  awaited  the  result  with  a  degree  of  calm- 
ness in  which  there  was  a  strong  mixture  of  desperation. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  tri^  at  last  arrived.  It  was  a  bright  golden 
morning,  and  all  the  world  which  thronged  the  streets  seemed  gay  and 
glad ;  far  unlike  the  gaunt  spectre-like  man  who  sat  in  the  back  office 
of  the  crumbling  house  already  so  oflen  mentioned.  Mental  anxiety 
had  done  its  work  on  the  Attorney.  Thin  he  always  was ;  but  he  had 
become  so  meagre  and  lank,  that  his  flesh  seemed  to  have  been  starved 
away,  until  his  skin  covered  only  a  skeleton.  Although  there  was  a 
daring  concentration  of  purpose  in  the  burning  eyes  which  glared  from 
beneath  his  black, brows,  yet  on  that  day  at  intervals  a  feeling  of  terror, 
the  most  abject  and  paralyzing,  overwhelmed  him,  crushing  him  to  the 
very  earth,  and  sweeping  before  it  every  trace  of  hope  and  resolution. 
The  next  moment  came  a  reaction ;  and  he  sprang  up  —  erect ;  his 
eyes  flashing,  his  brow  knit,  and  undaunted  in  purpose.  After  one  of 
these  fits  of  temporary  weakness,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
until  he  was  perfectly  calm.  He  stopped  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart.  Its  pulsations  were  slow  and  regular.  He  took  up  a  small 
looking-glass  which  hung  in  a  corner,  and  examined  his  own  face  in  it. 
It  was  wasted,  and  even  ghastly.  He  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  smiled. 
'  No  cowardice  there  at  least ! '  said  he.  He  was  never  more  collected. 
He  turned  over  his  papers,  examined  them,  ran  his  eye  over  some  re- 
lating to  pther  matters  than  the  will ;  paused  to  correct  thefn ;  made  a 
few  trifling  alterations  in  the  punctuation  ;  and  then  carefully  tied  them 
up  and  laid  them  on  the  table.  There  was  a  speck  of  dust  on  his  coat. 
He  got  up,  reached  a  brush  and  brushed  it  off.  He  was  surprised  at 
his  own  composure,  for  he  felt  that  it  certainly  was  a  most  momentous 
day  for  him.  At  times  his  mind  wandered  off ;  but  he  felt  no  alarm  ; 
for  he  was  thinking  of  things  far  away.  There  was  a  glass  of  water 
on  the  table ;  and  he  caught  himself  shaking  it,  and  watching  the  wizard 
circles  made  by  its  reflection  on  the  ceiling.  He  wished  that  the  hour 
for  proving  the  will  would  come.  He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  drew  out  his  watch.  Ten  o'clock  was  the  time,  and  it  was  now 
but  nine.  The  minutes  lagged  heavily  until  half-past  nine,  and  then 
Higgs  and  Wilkins  made  their  appearance.  He  had  already  drilled 
them  in  their  part,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  He  conversed 
with  them  on  indifferent  subjects,  while  he  was  putting  on  his  hat  imd 
coat.  He  felt  uncommonly  merry,  and  jested  as  they  went  into  the 
street.  The  matter-of-fact  appearance  of  every  thing  there  however 
gradually  recalled  him  to  a  more  natural  state  of  feeling.  His  apathy 
wore  off;  his  mind  recovered  a  more  healthful  though  a  less  comforta- 
ble tone ;  and  it  was  with  burning  anxiety  that  he  found  himself  in  the 
surrogate's  office. 
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The  office  of  the  surrogate  consisted  of  two  rooms,  with  thick 
massive  walls,  connected  together  by  a  small  door.  The  floor  was  of 
stone,  scantily  covered  with  straw  matting,  and  strewed  with  torn  pa- 
pers. On  shelves  against  the  wall  were  rows  of  heary  rolumes,  in 
which  were  registered  the  last  wishes  of  thousands  who  had  long  since 
died  and  were  forgotten.  Documents  of  various  kinds  —  bonds,  blank 
letters  of  administration,  old  wills,  and  fragments  of  paper,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  desks  and  tables,  at  one  of  which  sat  an  old  man  in 
spectacles,  with  a  frizzled  wig,  copying  a  ragged  will  in  a  large  book 
with  a  red  cover.  As  they  entered,  he  rubbed  his  eye  with  the  knuckle 
of  his  fore-finger,  at  the  same  time  opening  his  mouth  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  them  -than  to  point  with  the 
feather  end  of  his  quill  to  the  inner  office,  in  which  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  already  collected.  In  the  middle  of  this  room  was  a  round- 
table  covered  with  green  baize,  with  a  small  platform  behind  it,  on 
which  stood  an  arm-chair.  In  the  arm-chair  sat  Mr.  Jagger,  the  surro- 
gate. He  was  a  short  fat  man,  with  a  head  so  void  of  hair  that  it 
looked  like  the  egg  of  an  ostrich,  and  a  beetle-brow,  beneath  which 
glowed  a  pair  of  red-rimmed,  wrathful  eyes,  that  seemed  to  nourish  a 
grudge  against  every  one,  and  dead  men  in  particular. 

Bolton  arrived  before  the  time;  yet  he  had  scarcely  entered  the 
office,  when  his  proctor  made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with 
a  dark  cadaverous  face,  and  loosely  made,  as  if  hung  together  at  the 
joints  with  hooks-and-eyes.  He  had  a  nervous  habit  of  twitching  at 
his  watch-chain  when  much  excited,  and  of  gnawing  the  end  of  his 
quill.  He  was  constitutionally  irritable ;  but  had  his  temper  so  much 
under  control  that  at  a  trial  of  a  cause  few  would  have  perceived  this 
failing;  although  an  unlucky  witness,  during  his  cross-ezaminationSy 
would  occasionally  find  th«  air  of  a  court  room  to  be  very  oppressive 
and  extremely  conducive  to  profuse  perspiration.  But  with  all  his  irri- 
tability, hefwas  a  good-hearted  man,  and  rigidly  correct  in  conduct 

He  walked  quietly  across  the  room,  bowed  to  the  surrogate,  and  ta- 
king a  seat  in  one  corner,  thrust  his  hand  in  a  pocket  of  immeasurable 
depth,  and  drew  out  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  together  with  red  tape. 
Untying  these,  he  carefully  selected  one,  and  commenced  reading,  ta- 
king no  farther  notice  of  any  one. 

As  it  grew  close  upon  the  hour  of  ten,  Bolton  became  more  nervous 
and  restless.  He  got  up,  walked  to  and  fro,  stopped  suddenly,  took  out 
his  papers,  fingered  them  over,  as  if  looking  for  a  particular  one ;  then 
laid  them  down,  without  having  seen  one  of  them,  and  crossed  over  to 
where  Mr.  Whitman  was  sitting,  whispered  a  joke  in  his  ear,  laughed 
loud,  and  turned  suddenly  away  and  took  a  seat.  Mr.  Whitman  looked 
at  him  sternly  and  inquisitiyely.  He  liked  not  the  man ;  but  he  supposed 
his  cause  to  be  legally  a  just  one,  and  therefore  waived  all  personal 
feeling.  There  was  something  strange  in  the  manner  of  Bolton ;  but 
he  knew  that  he  had  much  at  stake,  and  attributed  his  eccentricity  to 
that  Afler  staring  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  he  again  turned  his 
attention  to  his  papers. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mr  Rawley  walked  gravely  in,  and 
close  at  his  heels  stalked  Wommut.     Both  seated  themselves,  the  one 
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on  a  chair,  the  other  on  the  floor  directly  in  front  of  the  surrogate. 
Mr.  Jagger  looked  at  the  dog  with  the  solemn  eye  of  a  surrogate,  and 
shook  his  head  as  only  a  surrogate  can  shake  it. 

'  Are  you  one  of  the  witnesses  ? '  inquired  he  of  the  dog's  master. 

*  I  am,  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Rawley.  '  I  was  subpoenaed  to  testify ;  and 
here 's  the  document.'  As  he  spoke,  he  laid  upon  the  table  a  paper 
which  from  having  been  several  days  in  that  gentleman's  pocket,  had 
faded  from  white  into  a  snuff<:olor,  and  was  particularly  crumpled. ' 

'  What 's  that  animal  doing  here  1 '  demanded  the  surrogate. 

'  He  has  'nt  had  time  to  do  any  thing,'  replied  Mr.  Rawley.  '  He 
comes  when  I  come.     He  goes  when  I  goes.    He 's  a  peeler.' 

'  The  animal  must  leave  the  court.  It 's  contempt  of  court  to  bring 
him  here,'  said  Mr.  Jagger,  angrily.     '  Remove  him  instantly.' 

Mr.  Rawley  had  frequently  been  in  attendance  at  the  police  courts, 
and  once  or  twfce  had  had  a  slight  taste  of  the  sessions ;  so  that  he  was 
not  as  much  struck  with  the  surrogate  as  he  otherwise  would  have  been ; 
and  he  replied : 

'  I  make  no  (^position.  Sir ;  and  shall  not  move  a  finger  to  perwent 
it.  There 's  the  animal ;  and  any  officer  as  pleases  may  remove  him. 
I  say  nuffin'  ag'in  it.  I  knows  what  a  contempt  of  court  is ;  and  that 
aint  one.'     And  Mr.  Rawley  threw  himself  amiably  back  in  his  chair. 

'  Mr.  Slagg ! '  said  the  surrogate  to  the  man  with  a  frizzled  wig  who 
sat  in  the  outer  room ;  '  remove  the  dog.' 

Mr.  Slagg  laid  down  his  pen,  took  off  his  spectacles,  went  up  to  the 
dog  and.  told  him  to  get  out ;  to  which  Wommut  replied  by  snapping 
at  his  fingers,  as  he  attempted  to  touch  him.  Mr.  Rawley  was  staring 
intensely  out  of  the  window.  The  dog  looked  up  at  him  for  instruc- 
tions ;  and  receiving  none,  supposed  that  snapping  at  a  scrivener's  fin- 
gers was  perfectly  correct,  and  r^suiHed  his  ^pleasant  expression  toward 
that  functionary,  occasionally  casting  a  lowering  eye  at  the  surrogate, 
as  if  deliberating  whether  to  include  him  in  his  demon^ations  of 
anger. 

'  Slagg,  have  you  removed  the  clog?  '  said  Mr.  Jagger,  who,  the  dog 
being  under  his  very  nose,  saw  that  he  had  not. 

'  No  Sir.     He  resists  the  court,'  replied  Mr.  Slagg. 

'  Call  Walker  to  assist  you,'  said  Mr.  Jagger,  sternly. 

Walker,  a  small  man  in  drabs,  had  anticipated  something  of  the  kind, 
and  had  accidentally  withdrawn  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  difficulty ;  so  that  the  whole  court  was  set  at  defiance  by 
the  dog.  • 

'  Witness ! '  said  Mr.  Jagger. 

'  Sir ! '  exclaimed  a  thin  man  in  the  corner,  who  had  been  subpoenaed, 
to  his  own  great  terror,  and  who  at  that  particular  moment  had  an  idea 
tlAt  he  was  the  only  witness  in  the  world,  starting  to  his  feet,  under 
the  vague  impression  that  he  was  to  be  sworn  on  the  spot,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  testifying  and  committing  perjury  were  only 
different  names  for  the  same  thing. 

*  Not  you  —  the  man  with  a  dog.* 

Mr.  Rawley  looked  the  court  full  in  the  face. 

'  Will  you  oblige  the  court  by  removing  that  animal  ? '  said  Mr.  Jag- 
ger, mildly. 
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'  Certingly,  Sir/  said  Mr.  Rawley.  '  Wommut,  go  home.'  Wommut 
rose  stiffly  and  went  out,  first  casting  a  glance  at  the  man  with  a  wig, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  identify  him  on  some  future  occasion : 
and  having  comforted  himself  by  a  ferocious  attack  on  a  small  dog  be- 
longing to  the  surrogate,  whom  he  encountered  in  the  entry,  was  seen 
from  the  window  walking  solemnly  up  the  street. 

This  matter  being  disposed  of,  the  court  scratched  its  nose  with  the 
end  of  a  pen,  and  looked  impatiently  at  a  clock  which  hung  orer  the 
door,  as  much  as  to  ask  how  it  dared  to  keep  a  surrogate  waiting.  A{ 
last  he  said : 

'  Mr.  Whitman,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Fisk  ever  intends  to 
come  ? ' 

'  I  presume  he  does,'  replied  Mr.  Whitman.  *  It 's  not  time  yet ; ' 
and  without  farther  reply  he  went  on  reading,  while  the  surrogate 
looked  out  of  the  window.  • 

A  slight  beckoning  motion  of  Higgs'  finger  at  that  moment  brought 
Bolton  to  his  side. 

'  What 's  the  meaning  of  that  fellow's  being  here  ? '  said  he,  indica- 
ting Rawley  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  jerk  of  the  head,  who  sat  watch- 
ing Mr.  Whitman  with  a  look  of  profound  and  mysterious  import  '  I 
do  'nt  want  him  here.     It  bodes  us  no  good.' 

'  Who  is  he  ?  '  inquired  the  lawyer,  nervously. 

'  Rawley,'  replied  Higgs,  bluntly.  'He  knows  us.  Till  within  a 
week  or  two  we  've  been  at  his  place  daily.  He  can  tell  a  good  deal 
that  I  'd  like  to  have  kept  close.' 

Bolton  attempted  to  smile,  but  his  lip  quivered  and  twitched,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  became  perfectly  ghastly.  * 

'  Be  a  man  1  will  you  1 '  muttered  Jljffgs,  savagely.  '  No  nonsense 
now.  If  you  betray  us,  y^  'U  have  ^(^reckon  with  me.  Your  lawyer  'a 
looking  at  you ;  and  you  say  he 's  not  in  the  plot.  Laugh,  man, 
laugh  !     Uelieve  he  half  suspects  something  wrong.' 

A  glance  showed  Bolton  thai  although  Mr.  Whitman  seemed  engaged 
in  perusing  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  was  in  reality 
watching  him.  He  muttered  a  few  incoherent  words  to  Higgs,  and 
walked  off  with  a  loud  laugh.  As  he  did  so  he  met  Mr.  Fisk,  who  at 
that  moment  entered  the  office  with  Mr.  Cutbill  at  his  heels,  carrying 
two  law-books  under  his  arm  and  a  pen  over  his  ear.  Mr.  Fisk  glanced 
at  Bolton,  and  passed  on  withojit  speaking  to  him ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Cut- 
bill.  Mr.  Fisk  nodded  to  the  surrogate,  who  answered  it  by  an  .incli- 
nation of  l^e  head ;  and  Mr.  Cutbill,  being  in  doubt  whether  he  might 
venture  on  the  same  familiarity  with  a  surrogate,  bowed  to  the  man 
with  a  frizzled  wig.  Mr.  Fisk  placed  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  threw 
in  it  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  liien  nodded  to 
Mr.  Rawley.  Mr.  Cutbill  thereupon  placed  his  hat  on  the  table  ;  lAd 
his  two  law-books  by  the  side  of  it,  and  advanced  and  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Rawley  sociably ;  and  finding  that  Mr.  Fisk  had  seated  himself,  he 
immediately  followed  his  example. 

'  If  you  are  ready,  gentlemen,  we  will  proceed,'  said  Mr.  Jagger. 

'  I  am  ready.  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Fisk,  untying  his  papers  and  spreading 
them  on  the  table.    Mr.  Cutbill  forthwith  made  three  pens,  tore  severid 
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sheets  of  paper  in  halves,  and  prepared  to  take  volttminous  notes.  Mr. 
Whitman,  after  a  few  moments  spent  in  looking  o?er  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  rose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  said  that 
he  appeared  on  the  part  of  Reuben  Bolton,  to  ask  that  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  John  Crawford,  late  of  this  city,  deceased,  be  admitted  to 
probate,  and  letters  testamentary  granted  to  him,  as  the  executor  named 
in  it.  The  proper  order,  he  said,  had  already  been  entered,  on  a  peti- 
^on  heretofore  made  by  the  executor,  who  at  that  time  had  furnished 
due  proof  of  the  death  of  the  testator.  The  testator,  he  continued, 
had  lefl  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  surviving  him ;  who  could  properly 
come  neither  under  the  head  of  heir-at-law,  nor  next  of  kin,  she  being 
illegitimate.  A  citation  had  nevertheless  been  served  on  her,  notifying 
her  of  the  time  appointed  for  probate  of  the  will ;  so  that  she  might 
appear  in  court  aifd  make  any  opposition  which  she  thought  fit.  He 
understood  thaf  it  was  her  intention  to  resist  this  application  of  the 
executor ;  but  of  the  position  assumed  by  her  in  such  opposition  he 
was  ignorant.  He  would  proceed  to  prove  due  service  of  the  summons, 
and  would  then  produce  witnesses  to  show  the  execution  of  the  will. 

After  reading  an  affidavit,  proving  the  service  of  the  summons,  he 
sat  down,  and  whispered  a  few  moments  with  Bolton,  who  was  seated 
at  his  elbow,  and  called  William  Higgs. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety  to  Bolton,  when  Higgs  took  his 
stand.  He  fixed  a  keen  hawk-eye  on  him,  as  the  oath  was  administered 
to  him.  But  there  was  nothing  to  fear ;  for  Higgs  was  a  man  whose 
nerves  were  of  iron  ;  and  of  the  two,  the  Attorney  was  the  most  agita- 
ted. Higgs  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  as  his  eye  wan- 
dered around  tlie  room,  it  fell  en  that  of  Bolton  with  a  look  full  of 
stern  warning  and  menace.  It* was  but  a  glance ;  the  next  instant  it 
was  gone.  But  the  Attorney  understood  it  ;»and  leaning  his  head  for- 
ward, to  hide  his  face,  he  pretended  to  be  engaged  in  reading. 

*  What's  your  name? '  asked  Mr.  Jagger,  drawing  a  shei^of  paper 
t^him,  and  dipping  his  pen  in  a  large  stone  ink-stand. 
*  *  *  William  Higgs,'  replied  the  witness. 

The  surrogate  took  it  down.     '  Gentlemen,  proceed.' 
.  Mr.  Whitman  rose  and  taking  the  will,  unfolded  it  and  placed  it  in 
Higgs'  hands.     He  then  walked  deliber^lely  back  to  his  seat,  put  on 
his  spectacles,  took  up  a  pen,  and  pret>ared  to  make  notes  of  the 
answers  of  the  witness. 

'  In  whose  hand-writing  is  the  second  signature  to  the  attestation- 
clause  of  that  will,  and  by  whom  was  it  put  there  ? '  said  he.  * 

'  It  is  mine,  and  I  wrote  it,'  replied  Higgs. 

'  On  what  occasion  ? '  asked  Mr.  Whitman,  without  raising  his  eyes 
from  the'  paper  on  which  he  was  writing. 

^At  the  time  that  the  will  was  signed  by  Mr.  Crawford,'  replied 
Higgs,  in  a  firm,  clear  voice. 

'  Be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  court  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
executed,  4uid  how  you  came  to  attest  it.     Raise  your  voice.' 

Higgs  paused  a  moment,  and  then  stated  that  he  together  with  Wil- 
kins  had  gone  to  the  office  of  Bolton  to  transact  some  business  of  their 
own.     On  arriving,  they  found  Mr.  Crawford  also  there  with  Bolton. 
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He  was  reading  a  paper  which  he  afterward  informed  them  was  hia 
will.  When  he  had  completed  the  perusal  of  it,  he  was  desirous  of 
executing  it  on  the  spot,  and  proposed  to  Wilkins  and  himself  to  be- 
come the  witnesses  to  its  execution.  On  their  assenting,  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament,  subscribed  it  in  their  presence,  and 
they  witnessed  it  in  his. 

'  Not  so  fast,'  interrupted  Mr.  Fisk,  who  was  taking  down  the  testi- 
mony as  rapidly  as  his  pen  could  fly  over  the  paper.  '  Repeat  what 
you  last  said.' 

Higgs  did  so. 

*  Very  well ;  go  on.* 

'  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crawford  t '  asked  Mr.  Whitman. 
'  Very  slightly.     I  had  talked  with  him,  and  knew  him  to  be  Mr. 

Crawford.'  • 

'  Was  he  present  when  the  will  was  attested  ? ' 
'  He  was.     He  held  the  paper  open  while  we  signed  it' 
A  few  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  testator, 

and  these  being  satisfactorily  answered,  Mr.  Whitman  paused,  leaned 

his  head  on  his  hand,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  Bolton ;  after  which 

he  said  :   '  Mr.  Fisk,  the  witness  is  yours.' 

Mr.  Fisk  paused  to  nib  a  pen,  and  then  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his 

face,  and  in  a  quiet,  friendly  tone,  inquired  :   '  What 's  your  age  ? ' 

*  About  forty.' 

*  Where  do  you  reside  ? ' 

'  In  this  city,'  replied  Mr.  Higgs. 

*  What 's  your  occupation  ? ' 

'  I  have  none  at  present.     I  'm  a  gentleman  at  large.' 

'  A  pleasant  profession,'  said  Mr.  Fisk,  in  an  amiable  tone.  '  When 
did  you  first  begin  to  be  argentleman  at  large  ? ' 

'  I  have  always  been  one,'  returned  Higgs,  not  altogether  seeing  the 
dangerou#  tendency  of  the  questions,  while  Bolton  sat  upon  thorns, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  catch  his  eye.  * 

'  I  suppose  you  have  property  ? ' 

'  I  'm  rather  snug  at  present ;  more  so  than  I  have  been.  I  inherited 
something  lately.' 

'From  whom?'  demanded  Mr.  Fisk,  pausing  in  his  writing,  and 
looking  up ;  though  Mr.  Cutbill  did  not  for  a  moment  suffer  his  pen  to 
stop. 

'  From  a  deceased  uncle,'  replied  Higgs,  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
uneasy  at^he  turn  the  examination  was  taking. 

'  What  was  his  name  1 ' 

Higgs  hesitated,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  He  caught  the  eye 
of  Bolton,  and  saw  the  half-triumphant  smile  of  Fisk,  and  his  hesitation 
vanished. 

'  His  name  was  the  same  as  mine,  William  Higgs.' 

'  If  your  honor  please,'  said  Mr.  Whitman,  rising,  '  I  object  to  these 
questions,  as  altogether  irrelevant.  They  have  no  bearing  on  the  case, 
and  only  consume  the  time  of  the  court  and  counsel,  without  profiting 
any  one.' 

Down  he  sat,  and  up  got  Mr.  Fisk.     '  The  counsel,'  he  said,  '  was 
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as  well  aware  as  he  was,  of  the  object  of  these  questions ;  and  as  he 
had  no  wish  to  let  the  witness  see  his  hand,  nor  to  place  him  on  his 
guard,  he  hoped  that  the  court  would  permit  him  to  continue  his  ex- 
amination, without  compelling  him  to  state  its  immediate  object.  If  in 
his  progress  he  should  ask  any  question  which  the  laws  of  evidence  pro- 
hibited, of  course  the  court  would  stop  him ;  but  until  he  did  so,  he 
claimed  the  right  to  elicit  any  information  from  the  witness  which  would 
benefit  his  client. 

Mr.  Whitman  replied,  and  the  questions  were  ruled  to  be  proper. 
Mr.  Fisk  then  continued  his  examination. 

'  When  did  this  relative  die  ? ' 

Mr.  Higgs,  afler  a  slight  process  of  mental  arithmetic,  calculated  the 
time,  and  replied :  '  A  fortnight  since.* 

'  What  property  did  he  leave  ? '  said  Mr.  Fisk,  with  a  smile  which 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  had  the  question  been  less  embar- 
rassing. 

'  The  amount  was  not  very  large,'  replied  Higgs ;  '  a  few  thousands 
or  so.' 

Again  Whitman  rose  and  objected,  and  the  court  supported  the  ob- 
jection, unless  Mr.  Fisk  would  state  the  object  of  the  examination. 

Fisk  then  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  show  that  the  witness  was 
a  man  of  a  notoriously  infamous  character ;  that  he  had  led  a  vaga- 
bond life  for  many  years  past ;  that  he  had  never  possessed,  nor  gained 
by  his  own  industry,  nor  inherited  property  of  any  description ;  and 
that  all  his  means  of  support  were  derived  from  Bolton ;  furnished  no 
doubt  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  lend  his  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing this  will.  That  he  said  was  the  object  of  his  questions ;  an 
object  which,  now  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  mention  it,  he  pre- 
sumed it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  attain ;  as  the  witness  being 
warned  would  be  careful  so  to  frame  his  replies  as  to  baffle  all  farther 
inquiries.'  *  • 

'  He  sat  down,  dipped  his  pen  spitefully  in  the  ink-stand,  and  violently 
assaulted  a  com  on  Mr.  Cutbill's  left  foot  with  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

The  surrogate  rubbed  his  chin,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  party 
had  a  right  to  draw  from  the  witness  any  facts  which  would  tend  to 
show  what  credit  might  be  given  to  his  testimony.  He  permitted  the 
question  to  be  put.  Mr.  Whitman  requested  the  court  to  note  his 
exception;  and  Mr.  Fisk  continued  his  examination  by  a  series  of 
short  but  pertinent  inquiries  which,  had  they  been  answered  as  he 
wished  them  to  be,  would  have  gone  far  to  shake  the  credibilit/of  Higgs. 
But  that  gentleman  was  now  on  his  guard ;  and  although  the  skilful 
attorney  varied  his  mode  of  attack  and  shifted  his  ground,  and  from  time 
to  time  returned  and  renewed  his  efforts  unexpectedly  on  various  points 
where  he  thought  the  witness  was  most  assailable,  he  was  still  com- 
pletely baffled ;  for  Higgs'  resources  increased  with  his  risk ;  and  he 
fabricated  with  a  facility  and  ingenuity  truly  wonderful.  At  length 
Mr.  Fisk  turned  to  him,  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  demanded : 

*  Have  you  at  any  time  received  money  from  Mr.  Bolton  ? ' 

'  No ! '  replied  Higgs,  bluntly. 

'  Did  you  ever  receive  a  cheque  from  him  ? ' 
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'No.' 

'  Are  joa  positive  ? ' 

'  I  am.' 

*  What  is  that  ? '  asked  Mr.  Fisk,  extending  toward  him  a  paid 
cheque,  the  very  one  which  Bolton  had  given  him  in  his  office,  and 
which  he  had  got  cashed  at  the  bank.  'Have  you  ever  seen  that 
before  ? ' 

'  I  have/  replied  Higgs,  with  unruffled  composure. 

'  Did  you  ever  get  the  money  for  it  ? ' 

'  I  did/  said  he,  without  looking  at  Bolton,  who  sat  with  a  blanched 
face,  and  the  perspiration  standing  on  his  forehead.  '  I  was  going  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city ;  Mr.  Bolton  wanted  some  money,  and  a&ed  me 
as  I  passed  the  bank  to  stop  and  get  the  cheque  cashed  for  him.  I  did 
so,  and  handed  the  money  to  him.' 

A  close  observer  might  have  observed  that  Bolton  drew  a  long  breath 
as  Higgs  gave  this  plausible  reply,  like  a  man  suddenly  relieved  from 
some  great  pressure. 

Fisk  cross-examined  him  severely ;  but  he  drew  nothing  from  him. 
He  then  took  up  the  cross-examination  as  to  the  will. 

'  Were  you  present  at  the  execution  of  that  will  ? '  inquired  he. 

<  I  was.' 

'Who  signed  it?' 

'  Mr.  Crawford,  the  testator.' 

•When  was  it?' 

'  Some  time  in  the  month  of  September  last.  I  don't  recollect  the 
day.' 

Mr.  Fisk's  countenance  fell,  and  Mr.  Cutbill  looked  absolutely  mis- 
erable. 

'  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  in  September  ? '  asked  Fisk,  going  on 
with  his  notes ;  although  it  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety. 

'  I  am.' 

Fisk  rose  and  took  the  will  from  the  witness. 

'  The  will  is  dated  August  10th,  and  purports  to  be  executed  on  that 
day,'  said  he,  handing  it  to  the  surrogate.  '  Here 's  a  strange  discrep- 
ancy between  the  date  and  execution.' 

'  How  do  you  account  for  that,  SirY'  said  Mr.  Jagger,  looking  verj 
profoundly  at  him. 

'  I  don't  pretend  to  account  for  it,'  replied  Higgs.  *  All  I  know  is, 
that  I  put  my  signature  to  that  paper  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  it  must  have  been  in  September ;  for  Mr.  Wilkins  and  myself  were 
both  absent  from  the  city  during  the  month  of  August,  and  did  not 
return  until  September.  It  was  shortly  afler  our  return.  I  think 
within  a  week.  I  can't  swear  to  the  day  of  the  month ;  but  it  was 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  of  September.  If  that  will  states  that  we 
witnessed  it  in  August,  it 's  wrong.' 

There  was  a  look  of  triumph  on  the  face  of  Bolton  when  Fisk,  after 
a  long  and  fruitless  cross-examination,  told  the  witness  that  he  might 
go.     Mr.  Whitman  then  called  George  Wilkins. 

His  testimony  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Higgs ;  and  he 
sustained  a  very  severe  cross-examination  without  the  slightest  flinch- 
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vng.  He  was  blunt  and  even  savage  in  his  manner ;  bat  his  testimony 
was  direct  and  clear;  and  when  examined  as  to  the  date  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  will,  he  swore  positively  that  it  was  on  the  fiflh  or  sixth  of 
September^  he  did  not  recollect  which ;  but  he  was  sure  it  was  one  or 
the  other.  He  was  present ;  knew  Mr.  Crawford,  and  saw  him  sign 
the  paper.  It  was  in  Bolton's  office.  He  also  swore  to  the  capacity  of 
the  testator. 

'  We  have  done  with  the  witness/  said  Whitman,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair. 

Again  Fisk  tried  crosfr«xamining ;  but  at  last  he  threw  down  his 
pen,  afler  having  exhausted  every  effort  to  impair  his  testimony  without 
success.  He  fdt  that  the  day  was  against  him.  His  manner  was 
unconstrained  ;  his  smile  pleasant ;  but  both  of  the  lawyers  opposed  to 
him  were  too  well  acquainted  with  his  manner  not  to  be  satisfied  that 
he  was  greatly  disappointed,  as  he  dismissed  the  witness. 

Probate  of  the  will  was  then  requested ;  but  Mr.  Fisk  mentioned  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  introduce  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  heir-at- 
law,  and  the  surrogate  declined  giving  a  decision  until  they  had  been 
heard. 

The  whole  morning  had  been  consumed  in  the  examination  of  Higgs 
and  Wilkins,  and  in  skirmishes  between  the  lawyers  as  to  points  of 
law  and  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  the  detail  of  which  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  omitted.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  through,  Mr.  Jagger 
drew  out  a  large  watch,  looked  at  the  hour,  compared  it  with  the  clock 
over  the  door,  held  it  to  his  ear,  adjourned  the  court  for  two  hours,  and 
without  the  loss  of  time  jumped  up,  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  directly 
out  of  the  office,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and  speaking  to 
no  one. 

His  example  was  followed  by  the  others,  who  gradually  dropped  off, 
until  the  man  in  the  frizzled  wig,  who  was  quietly  slumbering  behind 
his  spectacles,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand  and  a  large  blot  on  the  page 
where  he  had  intermitted  his  labors,  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  office. 


CHArrsm  xxiii. 


The  interval  of  adjournment  was  passed  by  the  Attorney  and  his 
two  confederates  in  Bolton's  office.  The  long-legged  clerk  was  sent 
off  on  some  unimportant  errand,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way ;  for  many 
matters  were  to  be  discussed  which  the  Attorney  thought  it  wise  to 
keep  from  his  ears. 

The  haggard,  unnatural  look  which  during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
had  pinched  his  face  almost  out  of  human  semblance  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  high  excitement ;  for  the  trial  thus  far  had  gone  off  well ; 
and  he  was  proportionably  sanguine.  Higgs  seemed  to  participate  in 
his  feelings,  and  gave  vent  to  a  variety  of  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
which  were  peculiar  to  himself;  such  as  throwing  his  hat  with  great 
violence  across  the  room ;  waving  his  hands  in  divers  hitherto  unheard- 
of  and  fantastic  manners,  and  whistling  with  tremenduous  force.     But 
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Wilkins,  from  the  time  that  he  had  delivered  his  testimony,  had  become 
moody  and  sullen,  taking  no  share  in  the  conversation,  and  scarcely 
deigning  to  answer  when  spoken  to. 

'  We  managed  it  well,'  said  the  Attorney,  rubbing  his  hands  together 
with  an  appearance  of  keen  satisfaction.  '  We  shsdl  beat  them.  Fisk 
has  given  up.     His  looks  show  it' 

Wilkins  raised  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  which  he  had  been  contempla- 
ting, and  said  in  a  gloomy  tone :  '  You  '11  gain  your  end ;  and  to  help 
you  do  it,  I've  damned  myself,  body  and  soul.  I'll  never  hold  up  my 
head  again.     It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  committed  perjury.' 

Higgs  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said :  *  Psha !  George, 
don 't  be  a  woman.     Think  of  the  twenty  thousand.' 

*  I  do  think  of  it,'  answered  the  wretched  man ;  '  and  I  would  count 
down  every  dollar  of  it  on  this  very  spot,  to  the  man  that  could  make 
me  even  the  miserable  outcast  that  I  was  before  I  crossed  the  threshold 
of  that  office.  I  sha'n  't  go  there  again.  The  air  of  that  blasted  room 
chokes  me ;  and  when  I  think  of  the  curse  that  I  have  drawn  down 
upon  myself  in  that  very  room,  and  see  those  big  books  on  the  shelves 
about  its  walls,  and  know  that  on  each  leaf  of  them  is  written  the  last 
wishes  of  a  man  who  was  once  living  like  myself,  but  has  gone  to  his 
last  account,  it  makes  me  shudder.  I  can't  go  there  again.  It's 
torture.  I  wo'n't !  —  I  swear  I  wo'n't  1  I  '11  keep  that  oath,  if  I  have 
broken  another.' 

'  Well,  George,  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you,'  said  Higgs,  taking 
his  hand.  '  Why,  who  used  to  be  the  wildest  and  most  daring  of  our 
set?  Who  led  us  on  when  there  was  mischief  in  the  windt  Who 
always  cheered  the  faint-hearted  and  encouraged  the  hot-headed  f 
Who  but  you  ?  My  dear  fellow,  don't  give  up  now  I  All  looks  fair. 
Do  n't  it  Bolton  ? ' 

'  Fairer  than  we  could  hope,'  replied  the  lawyer.  '  We  must  win. 
You  are  safe ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  you  should  go  to  the  surrogate's 
office  again.     But  don't  lose  heart' 

Wilkins  shook  his  head.  'I  don't  know  how  it  is,'  said  he, '  bat  I 
am  as  frightened  as  a  child  to-day.  I  feel  as  if  some  great  evil  was 
hanging  over  me ;  and  I  think  that  at  times  I  can  see  its  shadow,  but  I 
look  up,  and  nothing  is  there  but  the  blue  sky.  I  know  that  it's 
all  fancy  —  a  kind  of  dream  ;  and  I  try  to  shake  it  off;  and  it  leaves 
me  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  comes  back.  I  hope  it 's  no  omen  of  evil. 
I  should  like  to  live  to  see  the  twenty  thousand.  I've  done  your 
business,'  said  he  to  Bolton  abruptly;  *  you  must  do  without  me  now; 
for  to  gain  the  half  of  this  city  I  would  n't  go  into  that  room  and  swear 
again  to  what  I  swore  this  morning.' 

All  attempts  to  change  his  resolution  were  fruitless :  and  the  hour 
to  which  the  court  had  adjourned  being  nigh  at  hand,  they  left  him 
sitting  in  the  office,  and  once  more  directed  their  steps  to  the  suno- 
gate's  office. 

When  they  arrived  there,  the  room  was  filled  with  witnesses,  and 
with  those  whose  curiosity  had  led  them  thither.  Among  the  last,  in 
a  conspicuous  position,  sat  Mr.  duagley,  with  the  stunted  marker  at  his 
side.    Presently  the  surrogate  came  in,  hung  his  hat  on  a  peg,  and  took 
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his  seat.  In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Cutbill  made  his  appearance,  lead- 
ing in  Mrs.  Dow,  who  after  courtesying  nervously  to  every  body,  and 
growing  very  red  in  the  face,  sat  down  and  smiled  incessantly,  as  if 
she  wished  to  impress  it  upon  those  present  that  she  considered  being 
subpcBuaed  as  a  witness  one  of  the  most  agreeable  things  in  the  world. 

Bolton  experienced  a  slight  feeling  of  trepidation  as  he  ran  his  eye 
over  the  array  of  witnesses ;  but  more  particularly  when  it  fell  on  a 
man  with  white  hair,  who  was  sitting  behind  the  rest,  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hands,  which  were  crossed  over  the  top  of  his  cane,  and 
watching  those  about  him  with  deep  interest.  It  was  the  old  witness. 
Bolton  felt  that  a  supporting  column  of  his  fabric  was  knocked  away. 
The  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  Miss  Crawford  would  throw  a  shadow 
of  fraud  upon  the  will  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  remove.  Still  it 
would  be  suspicion  only,  and  the  will  might  be  valid ;  but  would  the 
court  so  decide  1  He  dared  not  answer  his  own  question ;  and  he  sat 
down  in  a  dream-like  stupor,  paying  attention  to  nothing  until  Mr. 
Fisk  rose  to  speak. 

He  stated  briefly  that  he  appeared  there  to  contest  the  instrument 
offered  for  probate,  and  which  purported  to  be  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  John  Crawford  deceased,  on  the  part  of  the  heir-at-law. 
As  he  said  this,  he  turned  and  looked  significantly  at  Bolton.  He  said 
that  he  would  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  marriage  of  Eliza  Jones 
to  John  Crawford,  and  the  subsequent  birth  of  a  daughter,  Helen 
Crawford,  who  was  the  party  opposing  the  will.  He  would  also  show 
to  the  court  that  the  character  of  the  witnesses  to  that  instrument  was 
such  that  they  could  not  be  believed  under  oath ;  that  thev  were  men 
whose  very  means  of  subsistence  were  obtained  by  crime,  and  to  whose 
testimony  no  weight  whatever  could  be  attached.  Declarations  of 
Reuben  Bolton  as  to  the  time  of  the  execution  of  that  paper  would 
also  be  offered  in  evidence ;  declarations  totally  at  variance  with  the 
sworn  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  who  by  their  own  account  attested 
the  paper  in  his  office  and  in  his  presence.  He  would  also  offer  in 
evidence  declarations  of  the  testator,  made  shortly  previous  to  his 
death,  and  since  the  time  at  which  that  will  was  pretended  to  have  been 
executed,  that  he  had  made  a  will,  naming  his  daughter  Helen  Crawford 
therein  as  his  sole  devisee ;  and  lastly,  he  would  show  that  at  the  very 
time  this  pretended  will  was  sworn  to  have  been  subscribed  by  the 
testator  in  the  office  of  Bolton,  Mr.  Crawford  was  absent  from  the  city ; 
had  been  so  for  several,  weeks,  and  did  not  return  until  two  months 
afterward.  He  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  Attorney  ;  but  Bolton 
had  recovered  his  composure.  Mr.  Fisk  sat  down,  and  called  John 
Hastings. 

This  wad'  the  old  witness.  He  gave  his  evidence  in  a  clear  straight- 
forward manner.  He  proved  the  marriage;  gave  the  name  of  the 
clergyman,  and  of  those  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  mentioned  the 
place  lit  which  it  was  performed.  The  book  in  which  it  was  registered 
by  the  officiating  clergyman  was  also  produced,  and  his  hand-writing 
and  the  identity  of  the  book  were  proved  beyond  a  doubt ;  for  the 
information  obtained  from  this  witness  had  enabled  the  friends  of  Miss 
Crawford  to  discover  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  performed  the 
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nuptial  ceremony,  and  the  proper  place  at  wbich  to  search  for  the 
record  of  the  marriage.  He  also  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  recent 
visits  to  the  office  of  the  Attorney  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Bolton  had 
deceived  him  from  time  to  time,  and  of  his  strange  behavior  on  the 
night  of  his  last  visit  to  his  office.  His  manner  was  so  simple  yet 
earnest  and  truthful  that  his  evidence  told  terribly  against  Bolton.  Mr. 
Whitman  cross-examined  him,  and  attacked  and  harassed  him  in 
every  possible  manner ;  but  the  story  was  still  the  same.  There  was 
no  variation,  no  contradiction ;  and  at  last  he  was  told  that  he  might  go. 

As  he  sat  down  Mr.  Whitman  turned  furiously  to  Bdton,  and  asked 
in  a  whisper :  '  What's  the  meaning  of  this.  Sir?  It 's  proved  beyond 
a  doubt.     There 's  no  doubt  as  to  her  legitimacy.' 

'  I  can't  understand  it.  It's  false,*  replied  Bolton  in  a  faint  voice. 
'  Perhaps  there's  subornation.     I  suspect  foul  play.' 

'  So  do  /,'  said  Mr.  Whitman,  looking  at  him  with  a  lowering  eye. 
'If  Fisk  makes  out  his  case  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  d  —  dest 
villany  somewhere  that  ever  was  perpetrated;  and  be  the  perpetrator 
who  he  may,  he  shall  pay  the  penalty,  if  there 's  law  in  the  land.  As 
he  said  this,  he  turned  savagely  away  to  take  down  the  anawers  of  the 
next  witness,  who  was  no  other  than  the  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  Fisk  handed  her  to  a  chair  near  the  surrogate. 

'  What 's  your  name  ? '  demanded  Mr.  Jagger. 

'  Mrs.  Dow  —  Mrs.  Wiolet  Dow,'  replied  the  witness. 

The  surrogate  took  it  down,  and  then  extended  the  Bible  toward  hn*. 

'  Put  your  hand  on  the  book.' 

Mrs.  Doit  did  so. 

'  Are  you  lefl-handed  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Jagger,  gruffly. 

'Of  no  Sir ;  my  husband  was,  but  /  ain't.' 

'Then  put  your  right  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  listen  to  the  oath. 
Stand  up.  You  solemnly  swear  that  the  evidence  which  you  shall  give 
in  the  matter  of  proving  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John  Crawford 
deceased  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God.' 

'  Of  course  it  shall  be,  Mr.  Surrogate.  Of  course  it  shall,'  said 
Mrs.  Dow,  courtesying ;  *  I  always  tell  the  truth.' 

'  Kiss  the  book  1 '  interrupted  Mr.  Jagger,  at  the  same  time  extending 
to  her  a  remarkably  dirty  Bible,  which  in  due  form  of  law  had  submitted 
to  the  embraces  of  every  witness  he  had  had  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Mrs.  Dow  kissed  the  book;  and  after  a  few  preliminary  rufflinga 
settled  herself  down,  and  looked  very  earnestly  at  Mr.  Fisk,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  her  gloves  off  and  putting  them  on  again  widi  rather 
an  unnecessary  degree  of  frequency. 

*  Where  do  you  reside,  Mrs.  Dow  1 " 

'  In  the  Bowery,  three  doors  from  S street,  on  the  north  side ;  a 

small  brick  house  with  a  yellow  door.' 

*  No  matter  for  that,'  interrupted  Mr.  Fisk.  '  You  reside  in  the  city  7 ' 

*  Oh  yes,  Sir  ;  I  do.' 

'  What  is  your  age  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Fisk. 

Mrs.  Dow  reddened,  and  hesitated.  '  My  age,  Sir  ?  Is  that  very 
material  ? ' 
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'  No.     You  are  past  twenty,  are  you  not? '  said  Mr.  Fisk. 

'  I  object  to  that  question  as  leading/  said  Mr.  Whitman,  a  grim 
smile  crossing  his  face  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

'  Put  it  yourself/  replied  Mr.  Fisk,  looking  up  from  his  writing. 

'  I  will.     Are  you  past  sixty  or  seventy,  Madam  ? ' 

'  Seventy  1  gracious  me ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dow,  extremely  agitated. 

Here  the  mirth  of  the  stunted  marker,  who  had  been  watching  the 
trial  with  great  interest,  became  exceedingly  uproarious,  and  was  cut 
short  by  Mr.  duagley,  who  quietly  applied  his  knuckles  in  a  single 
hard  knock  upon  the  top  of  his  head. 

Mr.  Jagger  looked  sternly  at  the  stunted  marker,  and  said  something 
about  committing  him,  but  altered  his  mind;  he  scratched  his  nose 
with  his  little  finger,  and  told  Mr.  Fisk  to  proceed. 

'  You  need  not  answer  the  question,'  said  Mr.  Fisk.  *  It 's  unim- 
portant, and  I  withdraw  it.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  George  Wilkins  1  * 

*  O  yes,  Sir,  I  think  I  am  — I  ought  to  be.'  And  Mrs.  Dow  looked 
as  if  she  could  say  a  great  deal  more  if  it  was  necessary. 

'  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  him  ? '  said  Mr.  Fisk. 
'  O !  yes  Sir,  quite  acquainted.' 

*  Did  he  ever  make  to  you  a  proposition  of  marriage  ? ' 

Mrs.  Dow  became  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  Mr.  Fisk  repeated 
the  question ;  and  amid  various  flourishes  of  an  article  which  had  once 
been  a  handkerchief,  the  lady  admitted  that  he  had  '  once ;  *  and  there- 
upon she  hid  her  face  and  her  blushes  in  the  article  before  mentioned. 

*  Did  he  ever  write  to  you  when  he  was  absent  from  the  city  ? '  de- 
manded the  counsel. 

Again  the  handkerchief  was  flourished  in  the  air,  and  again  the  lady 
buried  her  face  in  it,  while  an  affirmative  escaped  from  among  its 
folds. 

*  What  was  the  nature  of  those  letters?' 

'If  your  Honor  please,'  interrupted  the  opposite  counsel,  gradually 
unfolding  himself  until  he  stood  on  his  feet,  '  I  object  to  these  ques- 
tions. It  appears  to  me  that  the  family  history  of  the  witness  has  little 
to  do  with  the  case.  Her  matrimonial  arrangements  may  be  matters 
of  deep  interest  to  herself;  but  I  must  confess  I  do  not  participate  in 
that  feeling ;  and  unless  the  learned  counsel  can  show  some  very  good 
reason  why  the  time  of  the  court  should  be  taken  up  in  listening  to 
the  amatory  adventures  of  an  old  woman  of  seventy,  I  shall  move  that 
all  farther  detail  of  the  throes  and  agonies  of  her  susceptible  heart  be 
excluded.' 

As  he  sat  down,  no  part  of  Mrs.  Dow's  face  was  visible  except  a 
peppery  eye,  and  that  gleamed  at  him  over  one  end  of  the  handker- 
chief in  glances  of  fire. 

Mr.  Fisk  rose  to  reply.  '  Since  the  gentleman  is  so  very  desirous 
of  knowing  what  I  intend  to  prove  by  this  witness,  I  will  tell  him. 
The  paper  which  he  has  produced  in  court,  and  which  he  wishes  to 
establish  as  a  will  of  real  and  personal  estate,  purports  to  have  been 
attested  by  two  persons,  George  Wilkins  and  William  Higgs.  It  is 
my  intention,  by  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  to  show  the  character 
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of  the  first  of  these  two  men ;  to  prove  him  what  he  is,  a  man  void  of 
principle,  who  would  lend  himself  to  any  transaction,  however  foal, 
provided  he  iound  it  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  The  object  of  the  par- 
ticular questions  to  which  the  learned  counsel  objected  is  to  prove  that 
this  same  George  Wilkins  has  made  to  this  lady  an  offer  of  marriage ; 
is  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  her  as  his  affianced  wife ;  and  is 
at  this  very  moment  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  marriage  to  her,  when 
he  has  a  wife  living  and  residing  in  this  city  at  this  very  time.' 

Mr.  Fisk's  remarks  were  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  a  loud 
sound  between  a  hiccough,  a  laugh,  and  a  scream,  emanating  firom 
Mrs.  Dow.  The  next  moment,  after  several  violent  flourishes  of  her 
arms  and  feet,  in  which  latter  performance  there  was  rather  an  unne- 
cessary display  of  red  flannel  under-clothes,  Mrs.  Dow  fell  flat  on  the 
floor,  carrying  with  her  a  pile  of  law-books  which  she  had  uncon- 
sciously grasped  in  her  descent,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  a  deaf 
witness,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  corner,  and  whose  foot  formed  the 
receptacle  of  one  of  the  last-named  articles. 

Mrs.  Dow  was  not  a  very  bulky  specimen  of  her  sex,  and  the  man 
with  a  frizzled  wig,  with  the  assistance  of  a  far^from-vigorous  by- 
stander, had  very  little  difficulty  in  transferring  her  from  the  room  to 
the  open  air.  A  slight  bustle  was  created  by  this  occurrence ;  but  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  announced  that  the  lady  was  reviving ;  and  Mr. 
Fisk  said  he  would  trouble  her  no  farther,  as  he  could  prove  all  that 
was  necessary  by  other  witnesses,  whose  nerves  were  less  sensitive. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  trace  him  through  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  his  case.  Witness  after  witness  was  produced.  The  char- 
acter of  both  Higgs  and  Wilkins  was  painted  in  its  true  light ;  vilest 
even  where  all  were  vile,  callous,  hardened,  and  reckless.  Eten  Higgs, 
indifferent  as  he  usually  was  to  the  opinion  of  those  about  him,  slunk 
into  a  corner  away  from  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  and  leaned  down  his 
head  so  that  none  could  see  his  face.  Bolton  still  sat  where  he  had 
stationed  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  cause ;  but  his  face,  usually 
so  pale,  became  flushed.  He  dared  not  look  at  his  own  lawyer ;  {qx 
he  felt  that  every  now  and  then  the  piercing  eyes  of  Mr.  Whitman  were 
flashing  on  him  in  glances  of  fire,  and  that  while  he  was  laboring  to 
the  utmost  in  his  cause,  his  mind  was  filled  with  suspicion. 

'Ad  —  d  pretty  pair  of  witnesses  you  had  to  that  will ! '  said  he  at 
last,  in  a  snappish  whisper. 

'  I  never  vouched  for  their  character,'  replied  Bolton,  with  a|^arent 
coolness.  '  You  know  how  they  happened  to  witness  it.  A  man  has 
all  sorts  of  men  among  his  clients.' 

Mr.  Whitman  turned  his  back  on  him  ;  and  Mr.  Fisk  went  on  with 
his  case.  A  witness  was  produced  to  prove  assertions  of  Bolton  that 
the  will  had  been  executed  on  the  tenth  of  August.  On  the  cross- 
examination  however  he  became  confused,  and  eventually  contradicted 
all  that  he  had  said  in  his  direct  examination ;  and  when  he  got  out  of 
Mr.  Whitman's  hands  his  testimony  amounted  to  nothing.  Still  Fisk  pro- 
duced witness  after  witness ;  some  proving  one  thing,  some  another, 
but  all  materially  strengthening  his  case.  With  the  exception  just 
mentioned,  the  case  looked  unfavorable  to  the  Attorney.     Persons  of 
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unimpeachable  character  swore  to  declarations  made  by  the  testator 
subsequent  to  the  time  at  which  the  forged  will  was  sworn  to  have  been 
executed,  that  he  had  left  all  his  property  to  his  daughter.  Cross- 
examination  had  no  effect  on  their  testimony.  The  facts  remained  the 
same ;  uncontradicted,  unshaken.  Again  Whitman  cast  a  stern  in- 
quiring glance  at  Bolton. 

'  It  may  be  as  they  say,'  whispered  Bolton  in  reply  to  the  look ;  *  but 
I  know  nothing  of  it.  If  there 's  a  later  will,  let  them  produce  it. 
Until  they  do,  this  one  is  the  last,  and  stands.' 

Again  Whitman  turned  away,  baffled  in  his  suspicions,  and  again 
the  Attorney  felt  himself  relieved  as  that  stern,  searching  eye  was 
removed  from  his  face. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  quiet  confidence  in  the  manner  of  Fisk, 
as  he  called  his  last  witness.  As  he  did  so,  he  whispered  a  few  words 
in  a  pleasant  tone  in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Cutbill,  who  laughed  convulsively. 
The  witness  had  been  an  upper-servant  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Crawford. 
He  swore  that  Mr.  Crawford  went  in  the  country  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  was  absent  until  late  in  the  month  of  November  follow- 
ing; that  he  lived  with  Mr.  Crawford  at  the  time,  and  knew  when  he 
lefl  the  city  and  when  he  returned.  AH  went  on  smoothly  during  the 
direct  examination.  Fisk  grew  very  confident,  the  surrogate  frowned 
at  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Cutbill  laid  down  his  pen,  and  in  the  excess  of  his 
delight  cracked  the  knuckles  of  ten  fingers  at  once. 

'  The  witness  is  yours,  Mr.  Whitman.' 

Before  commencing  the  cross-examination,  a  long  and  earnest  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  an  undertone  between  Bolton  and  his 
proctor,  who  turned  to  the  witness  and  asked  : 

'  At  what  time  in  the  month  of  August  last  did  Mr.  Crawford  leave 
the  city  ?  * 

'  About  the  fifteenth,'  replied  the  man. 

'  How  long  was  he  absent  t ' 

'  Until  the  end  of  the  month  of  November  following.' 

'  You  are  certain  1 ' 

The  witness  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Did  he  not  at  any  time  return  to  the  city  between  the  fifteenth  of 
August  and  the  end  of  November  1 ' 

'  I  think  not.     I  'm  positive  that  he  did  not.' 
.  Mr.  Fisk  here  whispered  something  to  Mr.  Cutbill,  who  laughed  in 
a  subdued  but  violent  manner.     Mr.  Whitman  looked  up  at  them ;  and 
there  was  a  smile  on  his  face  which  Fisk  did  not  relish. 

'  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  carrying  letters  from  Mr.  Crawford  to 
Mr.  Bolton's  office  ? ' 

*  I  was,  frequently.' 

'  Do  you  recollect  on  one  occasion  taking  a  note  containing  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  you  dropped  in  the  outer  entry  ? ' 
'  I  do,'  replied  the  witness. 

*  Who  gave  you  that  letter  1 ' 
'  Mr.  Crawford.' 

'  Where  was  he  when  he  gave  it  to  you  1 ' 

*  At  his  own  house.' 
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'  Did  he  send  any  message  with  the  letter  1  * 

*  He  told  me  to  tell  Mr.  Bolton  that  he  would  call  there  himself  in 
an  hour,  and  that  he  particularly  wished  him  not  to  go  out  till  he 
came.' 

'  Did  he  state  to  you  the  nature  of  the  business  which  he  expected 
to  transact  with  Mr.  Bolton.' 

'  He  did  not.' 

'  Do  you  recollect  that  you  mentioned  to  Mr.  Bolton  what  you  sup- 
posed the  nature  of  that  business  to  be  ? ' 

The  witness  paused  for  the  moment,  and  said  that  he  remembered 
having  told  Mr.  Bolton  that  he  suspected  the  old  gentleman  wanted  to 
make  his  will. 

'  Why  did  you  suppose  so? ' 

'  Because,  while  Mr.  Crawford  was  speaking  to  roe  and  giving  me 
directions  to  go  to  Mr.  Bolton's  office,  there  was  a  paper  lying  folded 
up  on  the  table  near  him  ;  and  on  it  was  written  in  large  letters,  that 
it  was  Mr.  Crawford's  will ;  and  before  I  left  the  room  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket' 

Mr.  Whitman  got  up,  handed  him  the  forged  will,  and  showed  him 
the  endorsement  on  it.     '  Was  that  the  paper  ? '  said  he. 

The  witness  examined  it  carefully,  and  said  that  he  did  not  know. 
It  certainly  looked  very  like  it.  It  was  folded  that  way,  the  writing  on 
the  back  of  it  was  in  the  same  hand,  and  put  on  in  the  same  manner. 
He  did  not  know.     He  thought  it  was,  but  he  could  not  swear  to  it. 

'  Now,'  said  Mr.  Whitman,  laying  down  his  pen  and  looking  Che 
witness  full  in  the  face,  '  when  was  that  1 ' 

The  man  stood  for  some  time,  running  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  ; 
then  he  grew  exceedingly  red,  hesitated  and  stammered,  and  at  last 
said,  be  recollected  that  it  was  the  month  of  September  last ;  he  had 
forgotten  it,  when  he  answered  at  first ;  he  had  intended  to  tell  the 
truth  —  indeed  he  had. 

'Don't  be  frightened,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Whitman,  sooth- 
ingly. '  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  the  object  of  my  asking  those  pre- 
vious questions  was  to  recall  it  to  your  recollection.  Now  try  if  you 
can  tell  me  what  was  the  day  of  the  month  t ' 

The  witness  paused,  and  at  last  swore  positively  that  it  was  the  sixth- 
He  knew  it  because  his  wages  had  become  due  on  that  day,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  had  paid  them  before  going  out  of  town,  which  he  did  the 
same  afternoon.  He  mentioned  a  number  of  other  reasons  ibn  his 
being  certain  as  to  the  day.  He  was  positive  as  to  the  date.  A  few 
more  questions  were  asked ;  and  Mr.  Whitman  told  him  that  he  was 
done  with  him. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Fisk  endeavored  to  alter  his  testimony,  by 
renewing  his  direct  examination.  The  fact,  luckily  for  Bolton,  was  as 
the  witness  had  sworn ;  and  Fisk  dismissed  the  man  with  the  strong 
conviction  that  the  tide  was  against  him. 

'  Have  you  any  more  witnesses,  gentlemen  ? '  said  the  surrogate. 

*  None ! '  replied  Mr.  Fisk. 

'  Have  you  any  more  testimony  to  offer  ? '  said  he,  taming  to  Mr. 
Whitman. 
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Mr.  Whitman  replied  in  the  negative. 

'  If  you  have  any  remarks  to  make  before  submitting  this  matter  to 
the  decision  of  the  court,  I  will  hear  them.'  Mr.  Jagger  thrust  his 
thumbs  in  his  waist-coat  pockets,  and  frowned  at  the  opposite  wall,  by 
way  of  showing  that  he  was  preparing  to  listen  intently ;  and  Mr.  Fisk, 
after  running  his  eye  over  his  notes,  arose.  In  his  speech  he  contended 
that  the  discrepancy  between  the  date  of  the  will  and  the  time  when 
it  was  proved  to  have  been  executed  ;  the  notoriously  bad  character  of 
the  attesting  witnesses ;  the  ample  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  Miss 
Crawford,  and  the  declarations  of  the  testator  as  to  the  disposition 
which  he  had  made  of  his  property ;  were  facts  too  overwhelming  to  be 
withstood,  and  he  proved  that  the  will  was  a  fraudulent  one,  beyond 
even  the  shadow  of  doubt.  He  supported  his  {(osition  by  powerful  and 
plausible  argument.  He  cited  cases;  read  extracts  from  some,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  surrogate  to  others,  which  went  to  strengthen 
those  previously  read.  His  speech,  which  lasted  more  than  two  hours, 
was  able,  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  bitter,  sparing  neither  Bolton  nor 
his  confederates. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  one  of  those  men  who  take  a  long  time  to  get 
started;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  spoken  for  fifleen  or  twenty 
minutes,  that  his  strength  began  to  show  itself.  He  said  that  the  facts 
relating  to  the  date  of  the  will,  which  appeared  so  very  mysterious  to 
the  opposite  counsel,  were  simply  these.  The  testator  had  caused  his 
will  to  be  drawn  up,  had  intended  to  have  executed  it  on  the  tenth  of 
August,  and  had  inserted  the  date  in  his  own  hand-writing  on  that  day. 
For  some  reason,  he  had  neglected  to  do  so ;  and  went  from  the  city, 
leaving  the  will  incomplete.  In  the  month  of  September  he  returned 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  other  business ;  and  while  in  the  city, 
thought  of  his  will,  and  that  it  had  not  been  executed.  He  sent  word 
to  the  lawyer,  as  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  own  wit- 
nesses, on  whom  therefore  there  could  rest  no  suspicion  of  bias  in 
favor  of  his  client,  at  the  same  time  taking  bis  will  with  him.  He 
went  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  executed  the  paper.  He  had  no 
time  to  spare,  as  he  intended  leaving  town  by  the  boat  which  was  to 
start  in  the  afternoon.  Higgs  and  W ilk  ins,  whom  he  knew  from  having 
frequently  met  them  in  the  lawyer's  office,  and  who  also  knew  him  in 
the  same  manner,  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time ;  and  he  requested 
them  to  attest  the  will.  They  did  so.  The  will  was  left  with  Bolton, 
and  in  an  hour  Mr.  Crawford  was  on  his  way  up  the  Hudson.  This  he 
said  was  the  solution  of  this  very  profound  mystery.  To  his  declara- 
tions that  he  had  left  a  will  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  If  there  was  one,  on  its  being  produced  this  will  would  be  a  mere 
dead-letter  ;  but  until  it  was  produced  this  will  stood.  The  gentleman 
made  a  great  argument  of  his  calling  his  daughter  illegitimate  in  his 
will,  when  she  was  not  so ;  and  on  that  ground  declared  the  present 
will  to  be  forged.  He  believed  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  people  had 
made  misrepresentations  in  their  wills  when  they  wished  to  justify  any 
act  which  they  supposed  the  world  would  censure,  which  wills  never- 
theless had  stood.  It  might  be  a  ground  for  attacking  the  mental 
capacityof  the  testator ;  but  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  whole  course  of 
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his  experience  that  he  ever  had  heard  that  because  the  testator  in 
making  his  will  had  misrepresented  a  fact,  that  therefore  the  will  was  a 
forged  one.'  The  evidence  oC  his  opponent  was  pulled  to  pieces,  while 
the  facts  in  his  own  case  were  presented  in  the  most  favorable  point  of 
view,  and  the  law  bearing  on  them  was  applied  in  the  most  masterly 
manner.  Nothing  could  be  more  clear,  forcible,  and  apparently  con- 
clusive; and  when  he  sat  down,  although  Mr.  Jagger  looked  as 
earnestly  as  ever  at  the  opposite  wall,  and  seemed  perfectly  impervious 
to  speeches  of  all  kinds,  the  feelings  of  the  less  experienced  of  the 
audience  were  with  Bolton. 

The  two  counsel  then  gathered  up  their  papers ;  and  Mr.  Jagger 
said  that  he  would  examine  the  case,  and  give  his  decision  as  soon  as 
possible.     He  then  adjourned  the  court 

'  What 's  the  meaning  of  what  that  last  fellow  swore  to  about  the 
will  1  *  said  Higgs,  as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  building.  '  Was 
he  bought  t ' 

'  No ;  what  he  said  was  true,'  replied  Bolton.  '  Crawford  did  come 
to  my  office  on  that  day,  and  he  did  bring  a  will ;  but  he  never  executed 
it  He  wanted  to  consult  me  about  it,  suggested  some  alterations,  and 
went  out  of  town,  leaving  it  in  my  possession  until  his  return.  I  bare 
it  in  my  office  now.  It  was  a  lucky  coincidence  with  what  you  and 
Wilkins  swore  to.  I  had  forgotten  it.  It  flashed  across  me  as  soon  as 
Fisk  called  the  fellow ;  and  I  happened  to  have  a  memorandum  in  my 
pocket-book,  made  by  Crawford,  and  dated  by  him  ;  so  that  I  was  sure 
of  the  time  before  I  broke  the  matter  to  Whitman,  who  is  as  suspicious 
as  the  very  devil.  He  managed  the  fellow  finely.  His  sununing  up 
was  not  bad.' 

'  But  those  assertions  of  the  old  man,  that  he  had  made  another  will!' 
suggested  Higgs. 

'  I  suppose  he  referred  to  this  one.  He  must  have  forgotten  that  he 
did  not  execute  it     He  left  every  thing  to  her  in  that  one.' 

*  You  '11  gain  the  cause,'  said  Higgs,  quietly.  '  When  will  you  be 
ready  to  plank  up  t  You  '11  not  hang  fire  ?  If  you  do,  you  'U  be  sony 
for  it!' 

'  I  '11  be  ready  on  the  very  day,'  said  Bolton. 

'  That 's  enough.'  And  Higgs  left  him,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  one  of  his  old  haunts. 


B  T  A  M  Z  A  B. 

It  may  be  we  have  loved  too  much. 

Too  fondly  for  our  own  repoie ; 
That 't  waa  unwise,  dear  gin  I  for  Buch 

Ab  we  to  pluck  love'B  tnomy  rose. 

But  though  our  hearts  oil  feel  the  atin^jr,   . 

While  peace  foraakea  her  calm  abode, 
Ab  often  love  a  balm  doth  bring. 

To  heal  the  wounds  itself  bcBtowed.  !•<#». 
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The  Fame  and  Glory  of  Ekgland  Vindicated.  Being  an  Answer  to  *The 
Glory  and  Shame  of  England.'  By  Libertas.  In  one  volume,  pp.306.  New- 
York  and  London  :   Wiley  and  Putnam. 

We  shall  pass  —  as  natural  to  a  writer  in  defending  the  mother  country  from  the 
charges  of  an  unscrupulous  assailant — many  things  in  this  volume  which  as 
Americans  we  could  not  approve,  that  we  may  at  the  outset  yield  the  author  our 
hearty  thanks  for  his  timely  exposure  of  a  concoctor,  against  whose  elaborate  fabri- 
cations we  have  already  twice  cautioned  our  readers.  Rev.  C.  Edwards  Lester  is 
here  exhibited  to  the  American  public  as  a  writer  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  and  voluminous  plagiarists  of  which  there  is  any  modem 
record.  His  antagonist  seems  to  leave  him  *■  without  excuse.'  He  has  arranged  in 
parallel  columns  the  originals  from  which  it  is  contended  our  reverend  plagiarist 
obtained  much  of  his  materiel  with  the  same  passages  as  contained  in  the  work  of 
which  he  declared  himself  the  author.  Medwyn'b  *  Conversations  of  Lord  Byrok  ' 
and  Grant's  *  Great  Metropolis '  it  should  seem  were  especially  favored ;  and  several 
additional  portions  are  signalized  as  being  too  well  wiitten  to  have  proceeded  from 
Mr.  Lester's,  pen ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  vivid  familiarity  to  the  mind  of  our 
censor,  who  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  parts  and  of  no  small  research.  Taking 
the  evident  misrepresentations,  the  probable  *  whids,'  the  puling  sentimentalities, 
and  the  alledged  plagiarisms  into  account,  we  must  consider  Mr.  Lester,  *by 
virtue  of  his  office,'  as  placed  in  a  situation  wherein  he  should  take  counsel  of 
shame,  and  retire  to  some  obscure  quarter,  where  he  may  blush  out  the  remainder 
of  his  literary  life.  We  dismiss  him,  as  game  not  worth  the  candle.  Some 
illiberality  we  have  at  the  hands  of  *  Libertas  ; '  but  this,  as  we  have  said,  we 
shall  pass  unnoticed,  since  the  *  moving  why '  is  sufficiently  transparent  in  the 
purpose  of  an  avenger.  On  the  other  hand,  our  censor  puts  some  pungent  and 
pregnant  queries  to  the  affected  sympathizer,  whose  statements,  when  not  altogether 
fabricated,  he  declares  to  be  founded  upon  rare  and  extreme  cases : 


li 


What  woold  b«  thought  of  the  man  who  ihould  come  orer  from  Britain,  land  in  New-York,  and  at 
once  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  worst  houses  in  the  Five  Points  or  Anthony-street ;  and  hav> 
ing  met  some  benars  in  the  street,  should  set  np  a  cry  that  there  was  no  injustice  and  oppression 
equal  to  that  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  that  there  was  no  place  so  wicked  as  America, 
and  nothing  so  good  as  his  own  fertile  plains  of  Cheshire  or  Devonshire.  .  .  •  Why  do  you  confine 
all  your  sympathy  to  one  class  of  the  commuuitv  ?  Why  not  extend  it  to  others  of  a  nigher  class,  who 
are  suffering  from  the  pressure  of  the  times?  Do  you  think  that  those  who  have  been  more  highly 
educated,  and  those  wno  have  been  accustomed  to  more  comforts,  feel  the  pressure  of  privation  less 
when  it  visits  them  f  Cast  your  eyes  on  that  respectable-lookinf  individual  who  is  just  closing  the 
doors  of  his  counting-house  in  Liverpool.  See  tne  anguish  depicted  on  his  countenance.  He  haa 
been  long  a  merchant,  and  by  honest  industry  had  realised  a  respectable  competency.  He  was  about 
to  retire  from  business,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his  attached  fluoily  in  peace  and 
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tranquillity,  on  a  small  property  he  had  boof  ht  in  the  alining  county  of  Cbefter.  Some  moaths  m^ 
he  had  been  adviaed  by  nil  banker  to  purchase  foreign  bonds  to  the  extent  of  £40,000,  expectinf^  to 
draw  the  dividend  and  to  aell  off  a  part  of  the  princi^,  to  pay  hi*  remaining  oblifationa,  and  thus  to 
wind  up  hi*  burineei.  But  alas !  the  State  that  issued  these  Bonds  has  refused  to  paj  eithor  interest 
ox  principaL  It  is  known  that  his  whole  fortune  is  embarked  in  them,  his  credit  is  broken,  ail  hie 
savings  must  go,  and  his  property  must  be  sold.  He  retires  ftom  business  penniless.  Follow  htm 
home,  and  witness  the  distress  of  his  family.  If  he  had  lost  his  all  hj  the  ordinary  traosactione  of 
business,  the  blow  would  have  been  sufficiently  heavy ;  but  in  this  way  it  is  doubly  severe." 

*  LiBERTAs '  may  well  ask  Mr.  Lesteb  if  he  has  no  sympathy  with  this  suf- 
ferer—  not  by  a  *  proud  and  haughty  English  aristocracy/  but  only  the  cotton 
aristocracy  of  the  'high  and  chivalrous  South*  —  and  with  thousands  who  are 
laboring  under  distress  from  the  same  source?  We  commend  *The  Glory  and 
Fame  of  England  Vindicated  '  to  all  who  have  read  the  discreditable  work  to  which 
it  is  a  reply.  <  Libertas  '  is  not  unknown  to  us.  We  gave  his  name  to  his  pob- 
lisfaer  before  reading  thirty  of  his  pages.  His  incognito  however  is  safe  with  us ; 
and  we  only  allude  to  it  to  say  that  our  readers  will  find  that  whatever  subject  he 
may  touch,  neither  the  argument  nor  the  interest  will  *  come  scantly  off.* 


The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  With  an  Historical  Introduction.  By 
RuFus  WiLLMOT  Oriswold.  In  oue  volmuc.  pp.468.  Philadelphia:  Caret 
AND  Hart. 

This  important  work,  as  our  readers  have  been  advised,  has  been  several  months 
in  press,  and  high  hopes  have  been  formed  of  its  excellence  by  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  Mr.  Griswold  for  the  very  respon- 
sible task  he  had  undertaken,  and  with  the  zealous  and  patient  care  he  had  devoted 
to  its  preparation.  We  doubt  whether  there  be  another  man  in  America  so  well 
fitted  by  his  studies  and  his  tastes  for  precisely  such  a  work  as  this,  as  the  Rev. 
RuFus  W.  Griswold.  The  researches  of  years  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
all  the  literature  of  our  colonial  era,  and  especially  with  the  lives  and  the  writings 
of  our  earlier  poets ;  for  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  general  reader,  we  too  have 
our  *  poets  of  the  olden  time,'  whose  grotesque  yet  not  wholly  contemptible  pro- 
ductions can  only  be  found  by  an  antiquarian  toil  not  unlike  that  which  is  at  once 
a  passion  and  a  profession  in  the  Old  World.  With  the  lives  and  characters  of 
most  of  our  living  poets,  personal  acquaintance  has  made  him  familiar ;  and  the 
materials  thus  bountifully  provided  have  been  subjected  to  the  examination  of  a 
fearless  critical  taste.  The  book  is  a  monument  to  his  own  ability  and  diligence, 
and  confers  abundant  honor  on  the  national  literature  it  was  designed  to  illustrate. 
It  is  neatly  and  appropriately  dedicated  *to  Washington  Allston,  the  eldest  of 
the  living  Poets  of  America,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  her  Painters.*  Afler  a 
brief  and  well-written  *•  Address  to  the  Reader,'  in  which  the  importance  of  an 
International  Copy-right  is  not  forgotten,  the  volume  opens  with  an  *■  Historical 
Introduction,'  in  which  are  traced  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  American  Muse  in  th« 
rhymes  of  Morrxll,  Welde,  Mather,  Folger,  Wiggleswortb,  Bradstreet, 
and  many  others,  whose  names  are  now  almost  unknown.  It  abounds  in  personal 
anecdote,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume.  With 
regard  to  the  productions  of  that  day  Mr.  Griswold  remarks,  aptly  and  with  truth, 
that  *  the  bar  to  progress  was  that  spirit  of  bigotry,  at  length  broken  down  by  the 
stronger  spirit  of  freedom,  which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  elegant  learning  and 
regarded  as  the  fruits  of  profane  desire  the  poet's  glowing  utterance,  strong  feel- 
ing, delicate  fancy,  and  glowing  imagination.  Our  fathers,'  he  continues,'  *■  were 
like  the  laborers  of  an  architect;    they  planted  deep  and  strong  in  religious 
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virtue  and  useful  science  the  foundations  of  an  edifice,  not  dreaming  how  great 
and  magnificent  it  was  to  become.  They  did  well  their  part;  it  was  not  meet  for 
them  to  fashion  the  capitals  and  adorn  the  arches  of  the  temple.' 

The  next  and  main  division  of  the  work  comprises  biographical  sketches  of  the 
eighty-six  writers  deemed  worthy  a  place  among  American  poets  —  with  as  copious 
selections  from  the  choicest  and  most  enduring  of  their  productions  as  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages  with  double  columns  and  fine  type  would  allow. 
These  are  accompanied  by  critical  remarks,  characterized  by  a  clear  and  judicious 
taste,  and  above  all  by  a  fearless  and  independent  candor.  In  a  few  cases  nearly 
all  they  have  written  is  included  in  the  collection ;  in  others  only  a  small  part,  but 
that  always  the  best,  is  presented.  To  Joxl  Barlow  seven  pages  are  assigned ;  to 
PiERPONT  eight ;  to  Allston  seven ;  to  Dana  eleven ;  to  Bryakt  twelve ;  to 
Spraoux  seventeen ;  to  Percival  eleven ;  to  Willis  nine;  to  Briinard  seven; 
to  Drake  eight;  to  Mrs.  Sioournxt  seven;  to  Longfellow  five;  to  Wuittier 
nineteen ;  to  Holmes  six ;  to  Willis  Gatlord  Clark  six,  etc.  This,  by  far  the 
most  responsible  part  of  the  work,  has  been  exceedingly  well  done.  We  can  think 
of  but  one  or  two  poems  which  we  should  have  desired  to  see  here  that  we  do  not 
find;  and  these  we  learn  were  excluded  by  copy-right.  A  severer  judgment 
and  a  taste  which  paid  more  close  regard  to  the  strict  demands  of  Art  might  have 
been  less  liberal ;  and  for  sundry  songs  and  especially  sonnets  upon  which  the  eye 
now  falls,  we  are  sure  we  should  have  sought  in  vain ;  for  they  never  can  sink  into 
the  heart  of  the  nation  and  abide  as  permanent  portions  of  American  literature.  But 
the  instances  where  this  occurs  are  so  rare  and  so  well  compensated  by  the  general 
spirit  and  excellent  taste  of  the  woik,  that  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  com- 
plain. The  volume  closes  with  thirty-six  pages  of  selections  from  sixty-seven 
other  writers,  who  are  not  generally  known  as  poets,  but  who  have  still  written 
occasional  verses  well  worthy  of  preservation.  Such  are  Everett,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Bethune,  Woodwortr,  Morris,  and  many  others. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  and  in  every  way  the  best  collection  of 
American  poetry  that  has  ever  been  made.  Previous  compilations  by  Bryant  and 
others,  and  even  that  by  Rev.  George  B.  Chsever,  by  far  the  best  of  them  all, 
had  no  claim  to  the  completeness  and  value  of  this  by  Mr.  Griswold.  Nor  can 
we  omit  farther  allusion  to  the  just  honor  it  reflects  upon  American  poetry.  No 
critic,  however  cynical,  can  turn  over  its  leaves  and  say  that  we  have  no  literature. 
There  is  no  similar  collection  of  English  verse  that  for  varied  excellence  can  com- 
pare with  it.  Setting  aside,  as  belonging  to  eternity  rather  than  time,  and  as 
therefore  precluding  all  comparison  and  all  thought  of  envy,  Shakspere,  Spen- 
ser, and  Milton,  the  choicest  collection  of  British  gems  could  scarcely  outshine 
this  from  the  newly-opened  mines  of  the  New  World's  boundless  wealth.  There 
are  poems  here  wbich  would  honor  the  names  of  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Btron, 
or  any  other  English  poet ;  and  in  all  the  elements  of  poetic  worth ;  in  power  of 
imagination,  in  calm  philosophic  musing,  in  light,  playful  fancy,  in  solemn  harmo- 
nies, in  festal  songs  and  in  the  strong,  high  sweep  of  a  free,  unfettered  spirit; 
bright  as  is  the  splendor  of  England's  stars,  they  do  not  rival  the  light  of  Bryant, 
Dana,  Drake,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier.  As  Americans  then  we  feel  a  just 
pride  in  the  book  before  us.  It  will  give  to  those  abroad  a  more  just  opinion  of 
our  merits,  and  will  become  incorporated  into  the  permanent  undying  literatur* 
of  our  age  and  nation. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  made  several  selections  from  the  writings  of  many 
of  our  best  poets,  which  axe  less  familiar  to  the  public  ;  and  this  we  shall  hope  to 
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do  hereafter.  In  the  mean-time  we  are  loath  to  omit  the  following  characteristic 
lines  from  '  The  Music-Grinders  '  which  with  various  other  extracts  that  we  bare 
not  before  encountered,  is  already  in  type : 


*  THxmx  are  three  wayi  in  which  men  take 

One's  rooDAV  from  nil  purse, 
And  verv  hard  it  is  to  tell 

Which  of  the  three  is  worse : 
Bat  all  of  them  are  bad  enough 

To  nake  a  bodj  curse. 

*  Toa  're  riding  out  some  pleasant  dajr, 

And  counting  up  your  gains, 
A  fellow  jumps  from  out  a  bush 

And  takes  your  horse's  reins ; 
Another  hints  some  words  about 

A  bullet  in  your  brains. 

*  It 's  bard  to  meet  such  pressing  frienda, 

In  such  a  lonely  spot ; 
It 's  very  hard  to  lose  our  cash 

But  harder  to  be  shot ; 
And  BO  you  take  youi  wallet  oat. 

Though  you  would  rather  not. 

*  Perhaps  vou  're  going  out  to  dine : 

Some  filthy  creature  begs 
T^ou  'II  hear  about  the  cannon  ball 

That  carried  off  his  pega^ 
And  says  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 

For  men  to  lose  their  legs. 

*  He  tells  ^ou  of  his  starving  wife, 

His  children  to  be  fed  : 
Poor,  little,  lovely  innocents, 

All  clamorous  for  bread  ; 
And  so  you  kindly  help  to  put 

A  bachelor  to  bed. 

*■  Tou  're  sitting  on  your  window-seat 

Beneath  a  cloudless  moon  ; 
You  hear  a  sound  that  seems  to  wear 

The  semblance  of  a  tune. 
As  if  a  broken  fife  should  strive 

To  drown  a  cracked  bassoon. 

*  And  nearer,  nearer  still  the  tide 

Of  music  seems  to  come, 
There 's  something  like  a  human  roiee, 


And  something  like  a  drum ; 
You  sit  in  speechless  agony, 
Until  your  ear  is  numb. 

*  Poor  *  Home,  sweet  Homo ! '  thonUI  se«m 

A  very  dismal  place  :  [to  b* 

Your  '  Auld  acquaintance '  all  at  once. 

Is  altered  in  the  face  ;  [Mooax, 

Their  discords  sting  through  Beans  and 

Like  hedge-hogs  dressed  in  lace. 

*  You  think  thej  are  crnsaders,  Mat 

From  some  infernal  clime, 
To  pluck  the  eyes  of  Sentiment 

And  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme, 
To  crack  the  voice  of  Melody 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time. 

*  But  hark  !  the  air  igain  is  stiU, 

The  music  all  is  ground. 
And  silence,  like  a  poultice,  eomea 

To  heal  the  blows  of  sound ; 
It  cannot  be  —  it  is  —  it  is  I 

A  hat  is  going  round  ! 

*  No !  pay  the  dentist  when  be  learaa 

A  Iracture  in  your  jaw. 
And  pay  the  owner  of  the  bear 

That  stunned  you  with  his  paw. 
And  boy  the  lobster  that  has  had 

Your'knuckles  in  his  claw : 

*  Bat  if  your  are  a  portly  man, 

Put  on  your  fiercest  frown. 
And  talk  about  a  constable 

To  turn  them  out  of  town  ; 
Then  close  your  sentence  with  an  oath. 

And  shut  your  window  down  ! 

*  And  if  you  are  a  slender  mao. 

Not  big  enough  for  that. 
Or  if  you  cannot  make  a  speech 

Because  ^ou  are  a  flat. 
Go  very  quietly  and  drop 

A  button  in  the  hat ! ' 


The  Two  Admirals. 
*  Water-Witch/  etc. 
Blarcuard. 


A  Talk.    By  the  Author  of  « The  Pilot,'  « Red  Rover,' 
In  two  volumes  ]2mo.  pp.463.    Philadelphia:  Lva  akd 


Again  we  are  called  upon  to  make  Mr.  Coopkr  Welcome  to  a  field,  the  *  salt 
field,'  in  which  he  has  neither  living  superior  nor  equal.  *  The  Two  Admirals,' 
our  author  tells  us,  is  the  first,  among  all  the  sea-tales  that  the  last  twenty  years 
have  produced,  in  which  the  evolutions  of  fleets  have  formed  any  material  feature ; 
every  writer  of  nautical  romances  having  carefully  abstained  from  dealing  with  the 
profession  on  a  large  scale,  himself  among  the  number;  partly  from  a  sense  of 
incompetency,  but  more  from  a  desire,  in  writing  of  ships,  to  write  as  much  as  pos- 
sible under  the  American  flag.  We  are  glad  however  to  find  Mr.  Cooper  rebuk- 
ing, as  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  already  done  in  these  pages,  that  maudlin 
patriotism  which  holds  that  works  of  fiction  must  be  written  solely  in  reference  to 
the  country  of  one's  birth ;  a  sentiment  unworthy  a  nation  of  confirmed  character 
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and  enlarged  views.  Mr.  Coopsa  adds,  with  playfulness  but  just  satire,  that  even 
had  he  been  disposed  to  write  about  admirals  and  fleets,  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  desert  our  flag ;  for  it  has  never  yet  waved  over  a  fleet  or  signalled  an  . 
admiral.  This  a  hint  which  we  hope  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  government,  when 
legislating  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  American  navy.  We  have  not  the 
leisure,  nor  we  may  add  the  inclination,  to  present  a  review  in  detail  of  *  The  Two 
Admirals ; '  not  because  it  would  not  be  a  pleasant  task  enough  and  sufficiently 
easy  withal ;  since  the  main  scenes  are  few  and  distinct,  and  the  love-story  simply 
interwoven )  but  for  the  reason  that  we  desire  our  readers  to  partake  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  we  have  derived  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes ;  not  by  devouring 
them  piece-meal,  with  curiosity  half  sated  by  partial  revealments  in  ^  thrilling  * 
extracts,  but  by  taking  up  the  work  and  reading  it  deliberately  through  to  the  end ; 
thus  insuring  a  full  appreciation  of  the  artistical  contrasts  of  scene  and  character, 
and  of  the  power  of  our  gifted  countryman  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  interest  of 
his  readers.  With  these  brief  remarks,  we  cordially  commend  *  The  Two  Admi- 
rals '  to  all  who  may  have  found  cause,  during  years  of  familiar  literaiy  intercourse, 
to  place  fiiith  in  our  critical  tastes  and  opinions. 


Skctch£8  of  Foreion  Travel  and  Life  at  Sea.  Including  a  Cruise  on  board  a 
Man-of-War,  as  also  a  Visit  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  South  of  France,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Uontinental  (rreece,  Liberia,  and  Brazil ;  and 
a  Treatise  on  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  By  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell, 
late  of  the  United  States' Navy.  In  two  volumes,  pp.841.  Boston:  Tappan 
AND  Dennet.  .New- York:   D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  above  extended  title  bespeaks  at  once  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  We  cannot  conscientiously  affirm  that  among  the  various 
works  of  a  kindred  description  they  supply  any  very  important  desideratum ;  still 
their  details  are  never  altogether  without  interest,  and  they  are  often  not  only 
exciting  but  exceedingly  instructive.  Familiar  with  the  prevalent  languages  of 
Southern  Europe,  the  writer  was  enabled,  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  ports  adjacent 
to  its  most  interesting  sections,  by  frequent  inland  excursions  to  obtain  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  information  in  relation  to  the  matters  which  he  has  recorded. 
He  leisurely  crossed  Spain  and  Portugal  in  diflerent  directions,  resided  for  a  time 
in  the  capitals,  and  visited  the  most  important  cities  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He 
resorted  to  almost  every  possible  means  of  conveyance ;  became  familiar  with 
various  classes  of  society,  and  learned  from  original  sources  the  disclosures  result- 
ing from  the  then  recent  suppression  of  the  convents  ;  *•  now  travelling  with  smug- 
glers through  wild  and  unfrequented  paths,  and  now  rolling  in  the  stately  diligence 
along  the  royal  high-way  ',  one  day  roaming  through  princely  palaces,  and  the  next 
a  captive  to  lawless  robbers.'  He  spent  some  time  also  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  where  he  visited  the  settlements  of  the  colored  colonists  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  villages  of  the  native  tribes.  He  has  devoted  much  labor  to  the 
preparation  of  an  account  of  the  natural  resources  of  Central  and  Western  Africa, 
their  trade  and  commerce,  state  of  the  slave-trade,  the  influence  of  the  colonies  on 
that  traffic,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  cut  off  from  all  who  spoke  his  own  language,  and 
domesticated  among  those  of  other  tongues,  our  autlior  met  with  many  singular 
incidents,  and  acquired  much  interesting  and  useful  information,  which  the  public 
we  think  will  welcome  to  their  libraries  and  fire-sides,  the  number  of  apparently 
similar  works  from  native  authors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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Natiokal  Acadxmt  or  Dkbiom. — It  if  always  with  pleasure  that  we  notice 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  this  institution.  It  is  now  sonie  seventeen  years  liaee  it 
was  first  established,  and  its  successful  progress  is  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the 
artists  themselves,  aided  by  the  funds  derived  from  their  annual  exhibitions.  This 
speaks  well  for  th^artists,  and  as  well  for  the  public.  We  are  aware  that  it  is 
the  impression  of  many  that  when  they  see  the  annuad  collection  of  paintings  tod 
sculpture,  they  see  all ;  but  such,  we  are  happy  to  inform  them,  is  not  the  fact ;  for 
beside  possessing  a  library  containing  some  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  works  on 
the  arts,  they  have  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  casts  and  uiodels  from  antique 
statuaries ;  and  in  addition  to  their  antique  school,  a  ^e-school  is  established,  where 
subjects  are  introduced  for  the  study  of  anatomy  and  expression.  To  furnish  all 
these  advantages  a  heavy  expenditure  has  necessarily  been  incurred,  yet  not  a  doU 
lar  has  been  received  by  way  of  donation  or  patronage.  The  whole  has  been 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  annual  exhibitions.  It  will  therefore  be  per- 
ceived, that  from  these  exhibitions  the  academy  draws  its  sole  sustenance  and  sup- 
port ;  furnishing  to  its  students  instruction  without  charge,  and  to  the  public  an 
intellectual  gratification  for  a  very  trifling  sum.  And  is  the  mere  intellectual 
gratification  to  the  public  all  f  Who  that  has  watched  the  growth  of  taste  and  the 
establishment  of  correct  feeling  among  us  for  the  arts,  within  the  past  fifleen  years, 
can  fail  to  perceive  how  much  of  it  belongs  to  these  annual  exhibitions  P  The 
public  then  should  continue  to  rally  around  these  yearly  presentations,  and  by  its 
countenance  and  support  contribute  to  build  up  and  sustain  so  meritorious  an  insti- 
tution. But  our  business  is  more  particularly  with  the  exhibition  itself.  The 
public  have  performed  their  duty  very  well,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
do  it ;  and  we  entertain  a  like  belief  that  the  artists  will  continue  to  do  theirs. 

Notices  and  criticisms  of  the  works  of  the  artists  in  these  exhibitions,  when  ren- 
dered with  kindness  and  discrimination,  are  of  great  service  to  the  academy  and  to 
the  artists ;  but  when  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  and  written  without 
judgment,  the  effect  is  far  otherwise.  For  ourselves,  we  propose  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  several  of  the  paintings  which  we  deem  especially  worthy  of  notice, 
reserving  the  consideration  of  others  for  a  future  occasion.  Fearing  that  we  might  at 
times  be  wrong  in  our  judgment,  we  have  freely  sought  the  opinions  of  those  whose 
knowledge  and  taste  in  the  arts  are  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers ;  *  all  which 
if  respectfully  submitted.'  In  the  present  large  collection  there  are  unquestionably 
many  inferior  works ;  many  that  the  council  would  have  done  well  to  have  left  off 
the  walls ;  but  in  so  doing  they  would  have  given  o&nce ;  by  yielding  them  a 
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place  they  h&ve  allowed  the  public  to  jud^  for  itself;  and  the  exhibitors  will  con- 
sequently have  the  benefit  of  a  verdict.  Works  of  this  kind  we  shall  pass  by ;  and 
many  portraits  interesting  only  to  their  possessors  we  shall  also  omit  to  notice. 

We  desire  to  make  a  passing  remark  here  to  visiters  who  wish  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  on  the  works  of  the  artists ;  and  that  is,  never  decide  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  picture  on  a  single  examination.  There  is  always  more  or  less  of 
novelty  in  a  painting,  and  tlie  effect  of  this  novelty  should  be  allowed  to  wear  off 
before  a  decision  is  given.  A  superficial  picture  will  be  the  first  to  win  the  ey^i 
while  a  work  of  real  but  unobtrusive  merit  may  be  overlooked.  On  a  subsequent 
examination,  we  may  discover  our  mistake,  and  recur  to  that  very  picture  with 
satis&otion  and  delight. 

Mr.  Talbot.  —  Two  of  the  most  prominent  landscapes,  on  entering  the  room^ 
are  by  this  artist,  Nos.  54  and  84.  They  possess  considerable  merit.  No.  54,  *  Indian 
Hunting  Ground  '  is  very  clever  in  parts,  particularly  the  bluff  in  the  middle- 
ground  and  the  water  beneath  it.  The  latter  is  transparent  and  liquid,  and  does 
Mr.  Talbot  great  credit.  We  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  lightness  and  appar- 
ent activity  in  his  clouds,  and  looseness  in  his  foliage.  No.  b4,  *  View  on  the  Saco 
River,*  is  inferior  to  the  other.  The  great  fault  in  both  pictures  is  a  poorly- 
executed  fore-ground.  With  the  exception  of  the  trunk  of  one  or  two  old  trees,  the 
fore-ground  is  stiff  and  clumsily  drawn.  Mr.  Talbot  however  is  comparatively 
a  new  beginner,  and  has  arrived  at  his  present  excellence  by  the  most  untiring 
industry.  With  the  same  continued  application,  we  may  predict  that  he  will  paint 
some  few  years  hence  far  better  pictures  than  either  of  those  we  have  noticed. 

A.  B.  DuRAND.  —  Mr.  Dorano  has  lately  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  haf 
been  spending  several  months  in  studying  the  works  of  the  old  masters;  and  som« 
of  the  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition  have  been  painted  since  his  return.  The 
most  attractive  is  No.  199 :  *  View  in  the  Valley  of  Oberhasel.'  This  is  certainly 
a  picture  of  great  merit  The  subject  is  from  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot.  The 
distant  mountains  covered  with  their  eternal  snows,  lighted  up  with  the  broad 
glare  of  the  sun,  contrasted  with  the  nearer  mountains,  which  are  shaded  by  the 
dark  intervening  clouds,  is  a  very  happy  arrangement  of  effect ;  and  in  color  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  deduct  for  a  too  free  use  of  yellow  and  brown  in  the  fore- 
ground) it  is  unequalled.  We  have  rarely  seen  mountain  scenery  painted  with  so 
much  skill ;  for  while  we  have  all  the  airy  indistinctness  as  a  whole,  we  see  each 
minor  part  finished  in  the  most  careful  manner.  No.  26,  *  View:  Castle  filonnai, 
Lake  of  Geneva,'  is  another  Swiss  view,  but  under  a  different  aspect.  The  dis- 
tance and  sky -are  Claude-like,  and  the  warm  mellow  tone  of  the  middle  ground  full 
of  truth  and  beauty.  But  a  little  positive  green  in  the  foliage  would  assist  amaz- 
ingly in  giving  it  force.  No.  89,  *  Portrait  of  a  Turk,'  is  another  good  picture,  but 
to  our  eye  inferior  to  his  No.  22,  *  II  Pappagallo,'  or  *  The  Girl  and  Parrot.'  This 
is  a  fine  picture,  and  has  a  tone  throughout  which  we  rarely  see  in  modern  produc- 
tions. In  examining  it,  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  artist's  study  of  Tjtiak,  and 
must  hold  it  up  to  our  artists  as  worthy  of  their  study.  There  are  several  other 
pictures  by  Mr.  Dorand  in  the  exhibition,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  notice,  but 
our  limits  forbid. 

Mr.  Grat  has  advanced  his  reputation  this  year.  No.  158,  *  Rosalia,'  from 
WAfHiNQTOR  Allston's  *  Monaldi,'  is  certainly  a  clever  performance.  There  is 
▼ery  great  expression  in  the  countenance,  and  the  attitude  of  the  figure  is  extremely 
graceful.  The  arrangement  of  color  is  al^o  well  suited  to  the  subject.  The  piQr 
ture  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  character.    The  coloring  in  No.  148,  *  The  Artist's 
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Sister/  by  the  same  artist,  difiers  from  the  preceding,  being  light  and  lively.  It  is 
most  sweetly  and  attractively  painted.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is 
worthy  of  great  praise.  In  this  latter  particular  we  think  Mr.  Gray  excels  xnany 
of  his  young  brethrto.  We  are  also  much  plea^d  with  the  subdued  tone  of  his 
pictures —  a  rare  beauty  in  modem  works.  Mr.  Gray  has  talents  of  a  high  order, 
and  wc  are  convinced  that  he  has  before  him  a  bright  career. 

Mr.  Agate's  picture  of  *  The  Ascension,'  No.  107,  is  a  very  happy  conception, 
and  is  managed  with  much  skill.  The  effect  is  pleasing.  The  head  of  the  apostle, 
on  which  is  thrown  the  grreatest  mass  of  light,  is  very  expressive  and  exceedingly 
well  drawn.  The  coloring,  with  the  exception  of  a  too  great  prevalence  of  red,  is 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Agatz  enlarge 
this  picture  to  life  size ;  and  we  hope  some  of  our  Catholic  churches  may  be 
induced  to  give  him  a  commission  for  it  as  an  altar-piece.  Mr.  Agate  has  several 
other  works  in  the  exhibition,  chiefly  portraits. 

'W.  Oddix  has  a  landscape  with  which  we  are  much  pleased.  It  has  great 
breadth  and  clearness ;  and  what  is  rare  for  this  artist,  it  is  generally  well  drawn. 

v.  G.  Audubon  has  also  a  landscape.  No.  167,  which  we  like  for  its  great  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  He  has  made  it  attractive  without  any  labor  for  effect  or  power- 
ful color.  The  fore-ground  is  perhaps  a  little  monotonous  and  somewhat  tame ;  but 
take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  just  such  a  picture  as  we  could  wish  to  be  more  frequently 
painted  from  American  scenery. 

W.  S.  Mount's  *  Scene  in  a  Long-Island  Farm- Yard,'  No.  184,  has  much  of  the 
humor  and  point  of  this  artist.  No  painter  has  illustrated  familiar  scenes  of  a  rustic 
character  with  more  fidelity,  at  least  so  far  as  drawing  and  expression  go,  than  Mr. 
MouifT.  Tet  we  cannot  say  that  we  always  admire  his  executioH.  His  coloring  is 
too  frequently  hard  and  monotonous,  and  his  drapery  lacks  looseness  and  ease.  To 
a  person  standing  a  few  feet  from  this  picture,  the  poriier,  the  man,  the  barn-yard, 
and  all  else  save  the  sky,  has  a  reddish  hue,  which  is  unpleasing  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
Mount  we  think  ought  to  go  abroad.  He  would  derive  great  advantage  by  study- 
ing carefully  the  Dutch  masters.  He  is  wanting  in  nothing  to  become  a  very  great 
painter  in  his  peculiar  line,  but  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  art.  His  brush  is  too  apparent  in  every  part  of  the  picture.  A  study 
of  the  best  masters  would  teach  him  to  hide  this  defect. 

Mr.  Clonney.  — *  Jonathan's  Introduction  into  Good  Society,'  No.  140.  We  are 
disposed  to  be  angry  with  this  artist.  He  has  painted  a  picture  which  conveys  a 
slur  upon  the  arts  themselves.  We  Americans  too  frequently  carry  our  notions  of 
what  15  and  of  what  is  not  indelicate  to  a  degree  of  fastidiousness  that  is  ridiculous 
and  absurd.  At  one  time  ladies  are  seen  shunning  as  a  pestilence  the  sight  of  the 
*  Venus  de  Medici ; '  while  at  another,  churches  and  Sunday-schools,  matrons  and 
maids,  are  all  rushing  to  see  the  naked  figures  of  a  French  baiber  and  chamber- 
maid, because  forsooth  they  are  called  the  *  great  moral  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve.' 
Mr.  Clonnxy's  picture  has  the  effect  to  encourage  this  vitiated  taste  and  ridiculous 
affectation.  The  picture  has  some  good  points  about  it,  although  it  is  defective  in 
composition,  and  the  red  colors  too  strongly  predominate. 

Mr.  Inman  has  a  most  sweet  picture  in  No.  227,  *  Mumble  the  Peg.'  It  is  very 
carefully  and  neatly  finished,  and  we  think  is  one  of  the  best  he  has  lately  painted. 
It  is  good  in  all  things ;  in  effect,  in  color,  and  in  drawing.  The  boys  evince  great 
earnestness  in  their  play,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  fling  ourselves  down  beside  them, 
to  participate  in  their  sport  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  landscape  which  surrounds 
them.    Mr.  Inmait  has  also  a  portrait  in  his  nsoal  ezoellent  style. 
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Mr.  Page.  —  The  style  and  character  of  Mr.  Paoe's  works  were  recently  elab- 
orately treated  in  these  pages.  We  forbear  therefore  to  *  repeat  ourselves.'  It 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  two  portraits,  Nob.  231  and  242,  by  this  distinguished 
artist,  command  general  admiration. 

Mr.  Weir,  we  believe,  has  but  one  picture,  No.  62,  *  The  Counsellor ', '  but  that 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  is  carefully  and  beautifully  painted ;  and  we  presume 
is  designed  to  show  us  the  importance  of  a  single  feature  to  the  human  counte- 
nance. At  all  events,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  stiuck  with  its  impressiveness ',  and 
without  removing  the  cap,  we  think  we  know  what  kind  of  a  face  the  nose 
belongs  to. 

Mr.  Ingham  has  several  portraits  in  the  collection.  No.  165  is  the  most  distin- 
guished. It  is  astonishing  with  what  care  and  minuteness  this  artist  finishes  up 
his  work.  There  are  scarcely  any  of  the  old  Dutch  masters  who  excel  him  in  this 
particular.  It  is  usual  with  artists  and  critics  to  condemn  Mr.  Ingham's  works  for 
being  too  hard  and  marble-like ;  but  in  our  judgment  his  heads  will  be  as  highly 
prized  fifty  years  hence  as  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

S.  B.  Waugh  has  two  pictures,  Nos.  113  and  14.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Waugh  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  where  he  has  been  spending  the  last  five 
years  in  the  study  of  his  art.  Our  readers  have  seen  him  spoken  of  by  our 
American  correspondents  abroad  as  having  obtained  considerable  reputation  in 
Rome  and  Naples,  particularly  among  the  English  residents  of  these  cities.  His 
style  is  after  the  English  school ;  very  free  and  efiectiye,  but  too  florid  for  our 
taste.    We  shall  look  for  better  things  from  him  hereafter. 

F.  W.  Edmonds  has  two  pictures  in  this  exhibition.  No.  130,  '  Italian  Mendi- 
cants,' and  No.  214, « The  Bashful  Cousin.'  Although  the  '  Bashful  Cousin '  is  the 
more  elaborate  work,  the  *  Italian  Mendicants'  pleases  us  most.  In  this  picture 
we  discover  that  the  artist  has  availed  himself  of  his  trip  abroad  to  improve  his 
style.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  Italy  have  noticed  and  been  annoyed  by  the 
swarms  of  beggars  that  people  that  classic  land,  and  have  been  struck  with  their 
aposUe-like  appearance  as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters;  their  long 
beards  and  sun-burnt  countenances.  Mr.  Edmonds  has  given  us  a  very  faithful 
pictures  of  one  of  these  characters,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  There  is  a 
brightness  and  clearness  in  the  whole  picture  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  Italy  with  all  her  wretchedness  still  wears  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  her 
mendicants,  though  begging  with  a  doleful  countenance  at  one  moment,  are  the 
next  dancing  with  light  hearts  and  lively  steps  to  a  mountaineer's  pipe.  Mr. 
Edmond's  pictures  please  us  for  their  correct  composition,  great  breadth  of  light 
and  shade,  and  judicious  arrangement  of  color.  The  visiter  will  notice  the  entire 
dissimilarity  of  style  as  exhibited  in  the  two  paintings.  We  observe  with  pleasure 
,  the  great  care  Mr.  Edmonds  bestows  on  the  detail  of  his  pictures. 

Regis  Gionoux.  —  No.  209;  *  View  taken  in  New  Jersey.'  We  are  glad  to  see 
foreigners  of  talent  come  among  us.  This  artist  has  but  one  picture  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  this  shows  a  practiced  hand.  It  is  somewhat  sketchy,  but  nevertheless 
well  arranged  and  very  effective.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  picture  is  masterly  drawn.  The  water  would  have  appeared  to  better  advan- 
tage, if  more  reflection  had  been  permitted  to  flicker  around  it.  We  perceive  that 
it  is  for  sale.    It  should  not  long  lack  a  purchaser. 

Mr.  Flagg. — *  Judith  and  Holofemes,'  No.  27.  Mr.  Flagg  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  paint  a  large  picture  on  canvass  eight  feet  square.  We  expected  therefore 
something  above  mediocrity ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  picture  to  justify  that 
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expectation.  A  scriptural  piece  of  this  kind  and  size  should  be  classic  in  its 
design,  drawing,  and  execution  generally ;  but  to  our  eyes  every  thing  about  it  i« 
modern,  liad  we  not  been  otherwise  informed  by  the  catalogue,  we  should  liare 
taken  it  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  wife  by  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  husband.  Mr.  FLao* 
has  we  believe  been  abroad,  and  must  have  frequently  seen  how  this  same  subject 
has  been  managed  by  the  old  masters.  He  will  understand  therefore  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  his  is  not  a  classical  picture. 

Mr.  Whitchorve  has  several  portraits  in  this  exhibition.  Most  of  them  w* 
have  no  doubt  are  very  good  likenesses,  but  none  of  them  are  distinguished  for 
remarkable  coloring,  or  any  great  expression  of  character  Mr.  Whitehorive,  like 
many  other  of  our  portrait  painters,  has  to  paint  for  a  livelihood,  and  has  therefore 
but  little  time  to  labor  for  distinction  or  renown. 

Mr.  Huktingtoh  has  also  a  number  of  portraits  and  one  or  two  landscapes  that 
please  us.  His  portraits  are  all  good,  but  no  one  particularly  prominent  over  the 
others.  We  regret  to  learn  that  ill  health  has  prevented  him  from  presenting  at 
this  exhibition  works  of  a  more  elaborate  character. 

T.  W.  BuRNHAH  has  in  No.  21,  *Boys  playing  Paw,'  given  us  a  picture  which 
deserves  attention.  The  characters  of  the  three  boys  are  well  expressed ;  and  bad 
the  coloring  been  more  pleasing,  and  the  lights  and  darks  more  decided,  it  would 
have  equalled  some  of  Mount's  favorite  works. 

F.  FiKK  is  a  young  artist  pursuing  his  studies  abroad.  He  has  sent  for  the  exhi- 
bition two  pictures,  both  of  them  painted  in  Paris.  No.  185,  ^  Head  of  an  old  Man  * 
is  very  rich  in  color,  and  is  boldly  and  vigorously  drawn.  We  look  for  a  great 
improvement  in  this  artist  before  his  return. 

J.  Jaure  :  No.  138 ;  *  Interior  of  St.  Peter*s '  at  Rome.  We  have  here  another 
new  name,  we  presume  a  foreigner.  St.  Peters !  Master-piece  of  modem  art ! 
the  perfection  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  architecture  ;  the  temple  alike  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  of  saint  and  savage !  Poet,  sculptor  and  painter  —  all  meet  to 
worship  here ;  all  have  a  common  right  to  mingle  in  their  devotions,  their  admira« 
tion,  tlieir  wonder.  This  is  a  most  capital  picture,  very  correctly  painted  ;  and  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  is  immense.  To  those  who  have  never  stood  within  the 
walls  of  that  mighty  cathedral,  we  have  only  to  remark,  on  competent  authority, 
that  it  is  the  most  perfect  representation  that  has  ever  been  seen  of  it,  &ui  of  it. 
We  commend  it  to  the  attention  and  examination  of  all,  but  especially  to  those 
who  may  never  hope  to  visit  its  sacred  precincts. 

6.  A.  Mount  has  several  pictures.  Nos.  61  and  68,  *  Fish,'  are  remarkably  well 
painted.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  progressive  improvement  exhibited  by  this 
artist. 

A.  Smith,  Jr.  has  a  very  good  half-length  picture  styled  the  *  Epicure,*  the  still- 
life  of  which  is  very  carefully  and  accurately  painted.  The  *  Cook '  also  is  well 
done,  particularly  the  hands  and  arms ;  but  the  old  man's  head  is  hard  and  unnat- 
ural. Mr.  Smith  would  have  improved  his  picture  materially  had  he  dispoeed  of 
his  still -life  better.    As  it  is,  the  objects  seem  confused. 

R.  Havell,  No.  3,  •  View  on  the  North  River,'  is  a  very  correct  perspective 
view  near  Sing  Sing.  The  distance  is  well  preserved,  but  the  fore*ground,  par^ 
ticularly  the  foliage,  is  Somewhat  mannerish, 

T.  Doughty.  —  No.  20,  a  Landscape,  would  be  a  very  fine  picture  if  it  did  not 
want  what  this  artist's  pictures  always  lack,  boldness  and  strength  in  the  fwe- 
ground. 

The  catalogue  embraces  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  pioturet,  beside  aefenl 
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works  of  the  chisel.  Some  of  these  we  shall  take  another  occasion  to  notice.  We 
recogrnize  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  busts,  but  are  unable  at  present  to  speak  of 
their  general  merits.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  miniatures.  Those  by 
CuMMiiTGS  and  Shumwat  impressed  us  favorably;  the  former  by  their  delicacy, 
and  th6  latter  by  their  force.  Mr.  McDougall  has  also  a  frame  of  miniatures  that 
does  credit  to  his  talent  and  improvement. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhibition  is  a  satisfactory  one.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
Arts  are  not  declining;  but  we  must  frankly  confess,  that  there  is  not  that  decided 
progress  and  evidence  of  improvement  which  we  hoped  to  find  on  first  entering 
the  doors.  There  are  too  many  portraits  and  too  few  landscapes  and  pieces  of  an 
historical  character.  This  to  be  sure  is  more  the  fault  of  the  public  than  of  the 
artists ;  but  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  taste  for  these  things  is  forming ;  the 
seed  is  planted,  and  in  good  time  we  doubt  not  the  fruit  will  ripen  and  yield  an 
hundred  fold. 


« 

Dramatic  Doings.  —  At  the  Park  Theatre,  opera  has  been  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  Seouiv  and  Manyers  troupe  have  acquitted  themselves  with  their  accui- 
tomed  honor  and  to  the  acceptance  of  unwonted  audiences.  Miss  Cushman's  new 
Theatre  is  placed  as  we  learn  beyond  the  contingency  of  failure.  A  large  portion 
of  the  stock  was  speedily  subscribed,  and  the  edifice  will  ere  long  assume  a  tangi- 
ble theatrical  aspect.  Of  Mr.HAMBLiii's  new  metropolitan  establishment  the  same 
may  be  said.  This  gentleman  has  brought  forward  strong  claims  upon  the  New- 
Tork  public  for  their  liberal  support ;  and  we  have  always  observed  that  be  never 
appeals  to  his  firiends  in  vain.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  allude  more  at 
length  to  these  new  candidates  for  public  favor. 


Warm  Sea-Bathino.  —  We  have  frequently  heard  our  literary  brethren  and 
gentlemen  of  other  sedentary  pursuits,  complain  of  occasional  lassitude,  of  depres- 
sion,  etc.,  and  marvel  what  among  all  the  infallible  nostrums  of  the  day  would 
tend  most  to  alleviate  the  feeling.  Gentlemen,  Eurelia.'  The  remedy  is  in  warm 
saU'WaUr  bathing.  Its  immediate  efficacy  may  be  easily  tested  by  a  visit  to  the 
new  and  beautiful  warm  baths  of  Mr.  Hehrt  Rabireau,  at  the  foot  of  Desbrosses- 
street.  Diverse  *  complainants '  have  found  occasion  to  thank  us  for  the  private 
information  which  we  now  have  pleasure  in  making  public. 


A  Nkw  BooK-iToiut.  —  Hr.  Locxwood,  late  of  the  finn  of  Locswood  aitd  Bmitb,  ind  formerly 
very  favorably  known  by  hif  aaaociation  with  the  hoiue  of  Menn.  Wilkt  ard  Putkam,  haf  opened 
a  beaatiftil  eetabliihment  in  John-atreet  near  Broadway,  where  he  will  have  at  all  timea  choiee  top- 
plief  of  the  literary  rarities  of  the  Eof  lish  and  American  marketa,  inchidittg  all  the  varietiea  of  rare 
•tationery,  prints,  ete.  We  take  pleaiure  in  commending  Mr.  Lockwood'b  aeoeasible  and  well-filled 
eitabliahment  to  the  patronage  of  our  literary  friends  and  readen,  who  may  have  occasion  to  *  shop  * 
in  his  vicinity. 


A  Nxw  Woax  bt  *  Mart  CLAvaas.* — We  nodentand  that  a  new  work  in  two  volnmei,  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Mart  Clavxhs,  anthor  of  *  A  New  Home,  Who'll  Follow?'  will  be  israed  from  the 
presi  of  Mr.  C.  8.  Fraroii  on  or  near  the  first  of  June  instant.  The  mere  announcement  of  the  fSict 
will  ioiure  the  ready  attention  of  the  public.    We  shall  notice  it  at  large  in  our  next. 
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Golf ir  WITH  Rkadkm  ard  CoBExiroinxim.  —  An  alluiion  to  ths  old  black  *  Oat-«ti«w  Man '  m 
a  Isto  *  6o«»ip '  hai  called  ont  a  welcome  eontribator,  who  hai  illiutrated  ■ome  of  our  New-Yotk 
eriot,  and  recorded  the  imprefsion  which  they  fint  made  npon  hif  mind.    The  Bobjoined  ioclodca  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  <  finkiof  in  poetry  '  bo  common  to  youof  imafinatiooi :    *  Among  the  multiplkitj 
of  criei  with  which  the  good  people  of  Gotham  are  familiar,  there  are  many  which  are  rather  plefl»- 
ing  than  otherwise  to  the  musical  ear.    Among  these  may  be  noted  the  clear  voice  of  the  chareoaJ- 
vender,  and  of  the  <  Fine  fat  porgics,  here  they  go-«  / '  man  in  the  morning ;  the  deep,  rich  ban  of  tba 
Boekaway  clam-merchant  in  the  evening ;  and  above  all  others,  the  low,  melancholy  droaa  of  dw  old 
black,  crying  *  Fresh  o-oat  strara-w ! '  under  your  window  at  midnight.     The  latter  posaeeiee  aa 
exquisitely  mournful  tone ;  made  doubly  so  to  roe  from  a  notion  I  once  got  in  my  head  and  coold  n*t 
get  rid  of,  that  he  was  a  man  who  never  went  home  o'  nights.    But  to  the  tun6d  ear,  the  shrill  ery  of 
many  of  our  strawberry- women  is  almost  insupportable.    A  friend  at  my  elbow  tells  me,  that  hmfan 
making  his  first  visit  to  New- York,  he  had  formed  some  very  extravagant  notions  of  our  Btfawberry-firla, 
and  painted  one  so  vividly  on  his  mind's  eye  that  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  ideaL     Th* 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  fancy  portrait :  She  migtit  be  about  seventeen  yean  of  age  ;  neither  short 
nor  tall,  but  Just  the  height  *  one  likes  one,'  which  by  the  way,  as  the  world  runs,  includes  the  vmrytiv 
heights  of  nearly  all  of  human  kind,  for  there  is  no  army-standard  in  love  ;  complexion  nut-brown  ; 
eyes  black,  lustrous  and  mellow  ;  pouting  lips,  red  and  tempting  as  her  own  berries ;  a  voice  rich  and 
full-throated  as  the  robin's  }  bust  prominent,  and  swelling  with  the  strong  tide  of  health  and  jnveoility  ; 
in  a  word,  a  form  and  features  that  *  gave  the  world  assurance  of  a'  woman,  *  rich,  ripe  and  real,' 
and  without  any  of  those  little  drawbacks  which  the  experienced  are  so  well  acquainted  with.    Tbia 
creature  of  the  brain  he  had  clothed  (rather  scantily,  I  must  confess)  in  a  petticoat  of  blue  or  green, 
he  cared  not  which,  very  short  both  at  top  and  bottom,  with  here  and  there  a  rent  made  by  some 
envious  briar,  the  accident  of  the  morning  ;  a  round  gipsey-hat  of  the  scantest  pattern  ;  and  iw  etock- 
ings  ;  for  he  had  a  theory  that  a  white  and  well-turned  ancle  —  one  of  God's  handiest  works  —  and 
and  —  how  shall  I  word  it?-— the  graceful  swell  that  rises  just  above  it,  should  never  be  hidden  by 
garniture  of  coarse  cotton  or  still  coarser  woollen.    Such  was  his  ideal  strawberry-girl.    How  aadJy 
was  he  disappointed  l^.the  reality !    One  morning,  soon  aAer  his  first  visit  to  our  city,  he  saoB- 
tered  up  Broadway,  in  search  of  the  counterpart  to  this  creature  of  his  brain.    It  was  one  of  those 
moist,  yellow  days  of  early  June,  when  the  dew  lies  long  in  the  streets,  giving  a  fresher  and  cooler 
look  to  all  around,  and  every  thing  lovely  wears  a  lovelier  hue.    The  prisoned  birds  shook  their  nae- 
lees  wings  and  sang  melodiously  at  the  open  windows,  as  if  to  them  the  free  air  and  green  field*  aa^ 
leafy  trees  were  things  unoared  for  or  unknown.    Full  of  the  inspiration  of  the  hour,  my  friend 
sauntered  on,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should  encounter  bis  ideal  beloved,  for  he  had  long  felt  that  it 
would  be  on  just  such  a  lovely  morning  that  his  destiny  would  load  him  to  her  presence.    He  had 
already  passed  Bleecker,  and  was  just  crossing  the  bead  of  Amity-street,  when  a  harsh  voice  broke 
on  his  ear.    *  Straw-^re««  /  *  it  shrieked,  and  the  sound  pierced  his  bead  like  a  knitting-needle,  for  ha 
was  *  fine-eared.*    *  Straw-^e-s^  /  *  it  repeated,  in  a  still  shriller  key,  with  a  shake  on  the  last  syllable 
that  made  the  needle  wriggle  its  tail  as  it  passed  through  his  ear  a  second  time.    He  tamed  his 
head  and  caught  one  glimpse  of  his  long-sought-for.    It  was  enough,  and  he  passed  on.    His  ideal 
faded  away  like  a  dream ;  and  he  felt  like  one  who  in  sleep  presses  lip  to  luby  lip,  and  clasps  a  loraly 
and  yielding  form  that  suddenly  changes  to  some  wrinkled  beldame,  who  lifting  a  long  skinny  hand, 
threatens  to  tear  his  eyes  out  for  the  *  lib'ties  he 's  a-takin' ! '  •  •  .  We  chanced  lately  to  encounter 
the  following  beautiful  passage  in  our  note-book,  where  it  stands  credited  to  BuLWxa :    '  It  cannot  be 
that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding-place.    It  cannot  be  that  our  life  is  a  bubble,  cast  up  by  the  ocean  of 
eternity  to  float  a  moment  npon  its  waves,  and  sink  into  nothingness.    Else  why  is  it  that  the  ht^ 
and  glorious  aspirations  which  leap  like  angels  from  the  temple  of  onr  hearts  are  forever  wandering 
about  unsatisfied  ?    Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud  come  over  us  with  a  beauty  that  is  not 
of  earth,  and  then  pass  off  and  leave  us  to  muse  upon  their  faded  loveliness .'    Why  is  it  that  the  stan 
which  hold  their  festival  around  the  midnight  throne  are  set  above  the  grasp  of  our  limited  facultaea ; 
forever  mocking  us  with  their  unapproachable  glory?    And  finally,  why  is  it  that  bright  forme  of 
human  beauty  are  presented  to  our  view,  and  then  taken  from  us ;  leaving  the  thousand  streams  of 
our  affections  to  flow  back  in  an  Alpine  torrent  upon  our  hearts  ?    We  are  bom  for  a  higher  destiny 
than  that  pf  earth !    There  is  a  realm  where  the  rainbow  never  Aides  ;  where  the  stars  will  be  spread 
out  before  us  like  islands  that  slumber  on  the  ocean ;  and  where  the  beautiful  beings  which  here  pan 
before  us  like  shadows  will  sUy  in  our  presence  for  ever.*    Now  we  can  only  say  that  if  this  was  writr 
ten  by  Mr.  BuLWsa,  somebody  wrote  something  very  much  like  it  in  good  blank  verse,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  Blackwood's  Magasine.    The  theme  of  the  lines  was  a  young  girl,  radiant  with  graee 
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and  beanty,  whom  the  writer  OQce  encoontered  in  a  ball-room,  and  never  afterward  ceued  to  remem- 
ber with  rapture : 


•  Ybaub  have  oatoprend  Uidr  ihadowy  wing*  betveeo, 
But  yet  the  aound  of  that  bir  I^dy  '■  voioe 
Hatb  been  a  miwie  to  mr  wul  unheard ; 
The  liffhinlnf  of  that  rforioua  counteaaaoa, 
The  ahinin;  richnna  of  that  golden  hdir, 
The  fiuciu  Alton  of  thoee  mafic  eyn, 
The  tauUnf  beauty  of  ihoie  ■mall  red  lips, 
The  fTACclul  lifhioeH  of  that  anvel  fomi, 
Have  benn  to  me  but  Ihingv  of  memory. 
Bribre  that  fetiai  night,  mid  womao-kind 
That  peerina  form  did  never  bint  my  riew. 
It  waa  to  nw  a  bUnk  —  a  thin;  unknown. 
After  that  feaui  ni^t,  my  wiaiful  eye* 
Have  never  feasted  on  ite  loTelioeae. 
I  know  not  whence  it  came,  or  whither  fled : 
I  know  not  by  whit  human  name  't  ii  ealiea, 
Whether  'tie  yet  a  bloeeora  of  thk  earth, 
Or  lou;  ere  tliia  traoaplanted  into  Uoavea  I 
It  ia  to  rae  a  treaiara  of  the  mind, 
A  pieiure  lo  the  ehamben  of  the  bnia 
Hunr  up,  and  framed  —  a  flower  from  youthful  vean 
Brivithsd  on  by  beaTeoly  lephyn,  and  pnaerrw 
Safe  from  decay,  b  eTerlaadof  bloom  i 

*  It  cannot  be  that  for  abidinf>plaoe 
Tbia  earth  alone  ii  ouia ;  it  cannot  be 
That  ibr  a  fleeting'  apan  of  checlcered  yean. 
Of  broken  annahlne,  cloudineaa  and  storm. 
We  tnad  tbia  aublunary  scene  —  and  die, 
Like  winds  that  wail  amid  a  dreary  wood. 


To  alienee  and  to  nothingneea ;  like  wavea 
That  murmur  on  the  aca-beaeh  and  disawive. 
Why  then  irnm  out  the  temple  of  our  beatta 
Do  aspirations  aprfng,  that  ovvrieap 
The  Uiniers  of  our  twtrud  dratiny. 
And  chain  u  a  to  the  verr  gates  oi  llearen  I 
Why  does  the  beauty  of  a  venial  mom, 
When  Earth,  exulting  fmm  her  wintry  lomb, 
Breaks  forth  with  early  flowers  and  song  of  birafl, 
Strike  on  our  hearts,  as  ominous,  and  say. 
Surely  man's  &le  is  such  ?    At  summer  eve, 
Why  do  the  Utr^,  unsubstantial  clouds. 
Tricked  out  in  rainbow-garments,  glimmer  forth, 
To  mock  us  with  their  iovalineis,  and  tell 
That  earth  hath  not  of  tiiese  i    The  tinjr  stars. 
That  gem  in  countless  crowds  the  midnight  sky. 
Why  were  xbty  placed  so  fi&r  beyond  the'gnap 
Of  sight  and  coouuvbension,  so  beyond 
The  expansion  ofoiir  limiiecf  faculties. 
If  one  day,  lilw  the  isles  tint  speck  the  main, 
These  wonda  shall  spread  not  open  to  our  view  t 
Why  do  the  mouniaui-slecpa  their  soUindea 
Expand  ? — or  nMnng  down  the  dls^y  rocka, 
The  mighty  cataracts  descend  in  foam  t 
la  it  to  snow  our  Insignlflcanoo  t 
To  tell  us  we  are  nought  f    And  finally, 
If  born  no*  to  behoki  supernal  things, 
Why  have  we  rlimpaes  of  beatitude  — 
Have  Imarea  or  majesty  and  beauty 
Picaeniea  to  our  gaae  —  and  taken  from  ns .' ' 


We  mnat  not  be  onderttood  to  hint  that  Mr.  Bolwxb  pUf  iariied  Arom  thia  poem.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  aome  other  Engliah  writer  paraphrae ed  the  lioei  for  his  own  purpoees,  and  that  the  extreme 
beaaty  of  the  lanj^age  has  eaosed  them  to  be  attributed  to  the  eminent  novelist.  >  •  •  '  TJks  Comtt*  ii 
too  loof  to  flirt  its  tail  in  our  pa^s  ;  moreover  it  is  more  opaque  than  its  subjecL  We  propose  to  lot 
this  celestial  traveller  as  well  as  the  *  J^oC*  on  tkt  Sim  *  alono.  Mr.  Mapks'  excellent  *  Repertory  *  ia 
the  organ  for  theae  papers.  The  *  Man  in  the  Moon '  complains  of  the  plaoetrgasera,  and  says  that  the 
people  in  bis  quarter  take  ns  earlhitos  *  a  duced  deal  more  easily,  and  give  themselves  very  little 
trouble  to  make  out  the  sixe  and  character  of  our  spots.'  The  first-named  communication  was  dis- 
posed of  as  directed.  The  other  is  at  the  desk  of  the  publication  office.  •  •  •  The  following  pathetic 
and  simple  lines  were  written  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  <  VAa  4fiiain*»  Ormpiaint 
tm  board  a  &avo-»IUp.*  A  correspondent  sends  them  to  us,  with  the  remark,  that  *  a  recent  account  of 
the  taking  of  a  slaver  full  of  stolen  men  has  brought  them  very  forcibly  to  his  mind ;  and  that  never 
having  seen  them  in  print,  he  ia  tempted  to  aend  them  for  inaertion  in  the  KificKxaaocxxa :  * 


'  TKBicBz.tvo,  naked,  woaaded,  dghiag, 
On  dts  winged  house  I  stand, 

Dat  with  pnor  black-man  ia  flying 
Far  away  fiom  his  own  land. 

*  Fearful  water  all  aroond  me  I 

Strange  de  aifht  on  every  hand. 
Hurry,  noise,  aiid  shouta  eonfoona  me. 
When  I  look  for  Negn>-land. 

'  Oery  ting  I  aee  alTrigbt  me, 
NoUng  7  can  understand ; 
Wid  $0  acoums  wWie  man  light  me  — 
None  of  die  In  Negro-land. 

■  Ben  de  white  man  beat  de  Uack  man. 

Till  be  *M  sick  and  cannot  atand  ; 
Sure  de  Uack  if  beat  by  white  man, 
Will  not  go  to  white-man  land  I 

*  Here  in  chains  poor  Uack  man  lying. 

But  so  tide  dey  on  us  stand. 
Ah !  with  heat  and  smeiis  we  *ra  dying : 
*T  was  not  so  in  Negro-land  I 


'  Deie  w«  *v«  room,  and  air,  and  freedom, 

Dere  our  little  aweilings  atand  ; 
Familiea,  and  rice  to  teed  'em  — 
Oh  I  weep  for  Negro-land  I 

<  Joyful  dere  befora  de  doora 

Play  our  children  hand  in  hand ; 
Freeh  de  fleida,  and  aweet  de  flowen, 
Green  de  biiis,  in  Negro-land. 

*  Dere  1  oflen  go  when  sleefring, 
See  my  kindred  round  me  stand ; 
Bear  'em  talk  —  den  wake  in  weepMng, 
Dat  I  '«e  kist  my  Negro- land  t 

'  Dere  my  Uack- love  arms  were  round  me, 

De  whole  night—  net  like  dia  band  I 
Cloee  dey  hslOf  but  did  not  wound  me ; 
Oh  I  I  die  for  Negro-land  I 

*  De  bad  tndcn  stole  and  sold  me. 

Den  waa  put  In  Iron  band  : 
When  I  'm  dead  dey  cannot  hold  me— 

Soon  I  'U  be  in  Uack-man  land  I ' 


We  like  to  encounter  a  correspondent  who  jots  down  in  the  postsciiptof  a  friendly,  familiar  epistle 
such  little  matters  as  have  afforded  himself  amusement.  The  subjoined  is  a  pleasant  example  :  *  A 
near  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  story  last  evening,  which  is  too  good  to  be  kept  piivate.  I  waa  patting 
hie  little  boy's  head,  and  talking  playfully  of  his  phrenological  developementa.  This  led  my  friend  to 
remark,  that  a  few  months  ago  —  feeling  rather  diaeouraged  by  the  many  aymptoms  of  perveraeneaa 
which  had  manifeated  themselves  rather  suddenly  in  his  child's  behavior,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
amusing  the  lad  for  an  afternoon  while  his  mother  waa  suffering  from  the  head-ache — he  had  taken 
him  to  a  Phrenologist  to  have  his  cranium  examined.    The  boy  waa  told  that  he  waa  going  to  aee  a 
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man  who  profaited  to  be  ftble  to  tell  what  was  in  folk* »  heeds  end  what  lort  of  a  man  h«  woaM  make. 
It  aeemed  neceMary  that  hit  cariecity  and  reverence  i hould  be  aomewhat  excited,  in  order  that  be 
might  be  kept  quiet  during  the  opeiation,  for  he  wae  uaually  aa  rettleaa  aa  a  miller.  Upon  entarki^ 
the  room,  and  leeing  the  aknlla  upon  the  thelvea  and  table,  the  little  orchin  waa  found  to  be  aa  aob- 
dned  and  rererential  aa  hia  father  conld  dei ire.  He  took  his  aeat  with  groat  aolemnity,  and  guve  hia 
head  to  the  roan  of  akill  without  opposition.  Hia  eye*  were  teen  to  be  fixed  with  a  wooderinf  gazw 
opon  the  table,  where  lay  an  unftniahed  boat,  a  human  skull,  and  a  fork  in  juxtapoaitioo  to  a  large  bowl 
eonlaininysome  liquid  plaster,  and  a  large  spoon.  All  these  strange  appearancea  the  chiU  put  together 
in  hia  mind,  with  evident  indicationa  of  being  puzzled  to  find  a  reaaooable  cause  for  the  phenotDem. 
At  length,  when  the  Phrenologist  paused  for  an  instant  and  went  to  the  other  aide  of  the  room  to 
get  a  small  treatise  upon  hia  favorite  science  for  the  father  to  read,  the  little  fellow  aignificantly 
beckoned  to  the  latter  to  approach,  and  pointing  to  the  objects  which  had  elicited  his  curiosity, 
cautiously  whispered :  *  Look,  father !  have  n't  they  been  mtimg  a  man  ?  *  .  •  .  Our  friend  *  P«  L.' 
of  Vermont  will  find  *  7%s  Dignitif  •f  Labor '  well  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  the  domeatic  tale  oC 
*  Edward  Alford  and  his  Play-fellow,'  now  in  progress  of  publication  in  theae  pagea.  The  theme 
is  a  fruitful  one.  We  have  often  thought,  on  seeing  of  a  eaJm  aummer  morning  a  knot  of  clear-beaded 
master-mechanics  around  a  noble  edifice  arising  by  their  labor  and  skill,  what  a  contrast  they  presented 
aa  ^gitcUtt  dtizau,  to  the  moostached,  be-padded,  and  altogether  artificial  exquisites,  numbers  of 
which  may  be  seen  on  a  sunny  day  lounging  listlessly  along  Broadway  ;  devoid  alike  of  aense  and  occu- 
pation ;  doing  no  service  to  themselves  nor  to  others ;  but  frittering  away  an  existence,  a  *  holy  human 
life  that  God  gave,'  without  doing  the  atightest  good  in  their  day  and  generation.  How  such  bipeda 
appear  In  the  country !  —  where  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  the  farmer  aows  hia  anedj  or 
awings  his  sythe  and  turns  his  hay,  ot  gathers  in  his  plentiful  harvests  !  Very  much  out  of  place  ia  a 
fhahlonaUe  exquuite  amid  the  impressive  works  of  Goo,  and  among  honest  men  in  hia  Image,  in  the 
quiet  country.    Indeed  he  is  out  of  place  mywAers.    Nature  diaowns  hfm : 

^  *  Bomet  tmj  there  't  Bolhinf  mad«  in  fsie, 

While  othrn  liw  remae  imunuin. 
And  proTF  lu  rery  haodj, 

a'    ehlnf  uilmab  like  (hrae, 
Willi  loea,  bed-bufB,  crkkett,  fleu  — 
rone  tfawi  all  —  A  SAH9T.* 


*  Mf  Egfermut  qfOUMmidi,*  from  one  who*  at  the  same  time  admirea  and  doobia  the  pietere 
Ikrred  to  the  KificxaaBocxam  from  the  good  old  *  GxAifDrATHBa's  Port-folio,'  is  at  hand*  We  shell 
not  print  it.  The  writer  wrongs  the  great  sisterhood  of  spinstera.  That  hia  *  experieneea '  are  rare, 
we  cannot  doubt.  He  aaya  that  Au  beau-ideal  of  an  old  maid  was  well  hit  off  by  a  recent  Tankee 
lecturer.  At  sixty,  she  had  n't  given  up  the  idea  of  getting  married ;  and  *  when  her  hair  waa  gray  aa 
a  rat,  and  but  one  dark-yeUow  tooth  stood  a  solitary  sentinel  at  the  falling  door-way  of  her  cavemooa 
mouth,  she  was  heard  to  say,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  her  age :  *  Well,  I  'm  getting  a  little  old 
new  {  but  I  've  teen  the  time  when  I  was  as  good  as  ever  I  was ! '  •  •  •  We  are  sincerely  obliged  to 

*  P.  D.  &'  for  his  suggestions ;  and  by  some  of  them  we  shall  assuredly  profit.    We  affect  no  superior 

*  gift '  in  our  professional  labors,  and  confess  ourselves  open  both  to  instruction  and  reproof.    We  leave 

to  new  Magazinists,  over- wise  in  their  own  conceit,  to  announce,  as  Loaaxqcam  expresses  it, '  what 

literary  miracles  it  is  their  intention  to  perform  ;  how  they  shall  fill  up  all  the  deficienciea  obaervahle 

in  other  periodicals ;  bow  smart  will  bo  their  witty  contributors,  how  deep  their  learned  onea  ;  what 

aoondness  will  characterise  their  general  *  views  -, '  by  what  acumen  and  impartiality  their  criticiama 

will  be  distingubhed ;  in  short,  what  poor,  barren,  empty  productions  other  magazinea  are  ;  and  how, 

by  eome  strange  fatality,  every  clever  writer  had  permitted  hia  wits  to  lie  fallow,  until  they  were 

to  be  called  forth  by  the  great  *  periodical  reformer.'    We  have  seen  soovea  of  such  fine  Magasiaea  oo 

paper  *Mttrieht  fade,  and  fall,*  and  go  down  unwept  in  *  Time's  wallet  for  oblivion.'  •  •  •  KUtiPe  linea 

are  ■  shocking,  positively  shocking ! '    We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  *  apeaking  plain,*  sinee  we 

are  four  timea  requested  to  do  ao,  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  stansaa.    We  have  a  lover  for 

'  ErtfiL,'  who  will  take  the  place  of  her  diacarded  awain.    He  is  a  poet  moreover — at  least  he  ia  a 

rhymer  of  her  own  school : 

'  Oh  I  ooM  I  loved  another  fid, 
Her  niuBe  it  wau  Maria  ; 
Bat  P0L1.T  dear,  my  lo^  far  yen 
la  fonj-trt  timaa  taif her  I ' 

We  fully  appreciate  the  condition  and  sympathise  with  the  annoyances  of  the  friend  who  has  ao 
foelingly  depicted  the  <  Borrore  qf  Ma^Do^  m  OatknL*  He  waa  removed  on  a  feather-bed,  and 
overheard  the  doctor  tell  the  landlady  that  he  could  nt  poaaibly  live  through  it ;  <  but  I  dM  live  through 
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{t,*  he  writea,  *  and  throQgh  my  doctor's  bill  too —  (a  man  who  *  mixed  dvig»  of  which  he  knew  little, 
to  ponr  into  a  bodjr  of  which  he  knew  leai ,  to  core  a  diaeaflo  of  which  he  knew  nothinf ')  —  which  was 
a  worse  infliction  than  the  fever.'  The  families  who  *  live  and  niavtf,  and  have  their  being '  in  a  con- 
tinuous turmoil  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  May,  have  a  very  forcible  ante-past  of  purgatory.  Oh  !  for 
the  lonf-domiciled  habits  of  the  English  peoplo  !  Wasn't  it  Johnson  who  said  that  he  never  could 
see  a  post  removed,  without  a  feeling  of  regret  ?  Our  *  habitativeness '  partakes  of  this  feeling. 
Residing  for  years  in  one  mansion,  we  had  come  to  love  it  as  though  it  were  a  living  thing.  Our  sanctum 
had  become  sacred.  There  was  a  precious  past  in  it.  Looking  around  it  at  any  time,  we  could  recall 
by  its  familiar  features  the  forms  and  voices  of  the  many  contributors  and  friends  who  have  forgathered 
with  us  there  in  pleasant  hours  ;  the  good  GKorrRxr  CaAVoit ;  the  kindly-spirited  and  refined  JoHir 
WATtas  ;  our  own  chief  Bard  of  Nature,  and  his  graceful  brother  of  Cambridge ;  the  pleasant  Couii- 
rar  Doctor  ;  Ollafod,  now  no  more  ;  and  the  beloved  biographer  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  dear  little 
Nxix  ;  these  and  *  nameless  numbers  moe,'  arose  at  will,  as  we  sat  alone,  and  pausing  now  and  then 
from  our  labors,  looked  listlessly  about  the  apartment.  May  our  new  sanctum  become  as  fruitful  in 
thoughtful  and  pleasurable  reminiscences  I  •  •  •  There  is  a  good  degree  of  humor  in  the  sudden  con- 
trast of  sentiment  and  language  exhibitod  in  the  subjoined  stanzas,  which  we  take  from  a  tragi-comic 
poetical  tale  of  a  deserted  sailor-wife,  who  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  comes  oAen  to  a  rock  that 
overlooks  the  main,  to  catoh  if  possible  a  glimpse  of  a  returning  sail.  At  length  in  despair  she  throws 
her  infant  into  the  sea : 


'  A  rah  of  tenifell  bit  and  warm, 
At  ilw  cried,  with  dread  cmoiko, 
Rett,  baby  !  mt  that  fairy  form 

Beneath  the  rath  of  Ocean  ; 
T  ia  calmer  than  the  world 'i  rade  ■tORB, 
And  kinder — I  '<re  a  notion  I 
..... 
'  Now  oft  the  timple  eonntiy  folk 

To  thlt  tad  epot  npalr, 
When  wearied  with  their  weekly  joke 

They  tteal  an  hour  from  care  ; 
And  they  that  hare  a  pipe  to  i 
They  go  and  tmeke  H  there. 


•  When  teen  a  lUtle  pearly  bark 

Skime  o'er  the  lerel  brine,       • 
Wboae  tails  — when  it  it  not  too  dark  — 

With  mitty  brightneai  thine; 
(Though  they  whu  iheae  ttrange  Ttaiont  mark 
Hare  tharper  eyet  than  mine.) 

'  And  beanteona  at  the  mom  k  teen 

A  baby  on  the  pruw. 
Decked  in  a  rode  of  tilrer  theen, 
With  eunJt  round  hit  brow  — 
A  ttrle  of  head-drcat  not,  I  ween. 
Much  worn  by  bablet  now.' 


In  *  LontUm  AMSurmue '  there  is  a  character  called  *Coolt*  and  his  part  is  one  which  might  be  well 
filled  by  Mr.  Johr  Neal  j  a  victim  of  the  eaeottkes  »cnbendif  who  has  contril^tod  more  spoiled  paper 
to  line  trunks  and  singe  fowls  than  any  other  writor  in  the  United  St&tes.  A  friend  has  called  our 
attention  to  an  insinuation  in  one  of  his  late  crazy  communications  to  a  city  journal,  that  he  had 
declined  heretofore  to  write  for  the  Khickkrbocxkk,  because  he  was  fearful  that  he  should  not  be 
sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  pains  ;  as  two  of  our  favorite  correspondents  (whose  very  last  brief  commu- 
nications to  these  pages  brought  to  the  one  twenty-five  and  to  the  other  fifteen  dollars)  had  advised  him 
of  old  DixDaicH*s  defalcation  in  their  case !  Now  we  desire  explicitly  to  say,  in  justice  to  our  reputa- 
tion for  a  respectable  taste,  that  we  never  in  our  lives  saw  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  JoHit  Nkal, 
in  prose  or  verse,  with  which  we  would  have  encumbered  the  pages  of  the  KmcKiRBOCKsa,  even  had 
we  been  paid  for  so  doing ;  that  we  never  invited  him  to  write  a  line  for  our  Magazine,  nor  has  his 
name  ever  been  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  any  way  as  one  of  our  contr«bttt6rs.  We  have  been  once 
or  twitse  asked  indeed  by  a  friend  (and  doubtless  at  Mr.  Nkal's  own  instance)  to  solicit  his  contribo- 
tions ;  but  sharing  the  tnilifirerence  of  the  public  to  his  be-dashed,  inflated,  and  affected  *  tatUeraents,' 
or  rather  ttoottlsiRsnCs,  we  always  very  respectfully  declined  the  proposition.  •  •  •  It  waa  *  a  beautiAil 
sight '  to  behold  the  crowds  of  Sunday-school  children  in  the  blossoming  Park,  on  a  fine  forenoon  in 
Hay ;  countless  girls  and  boys  in  their  beauty  and  bloom,  looking 

' '  at  happy  aa  if  spring 


Lodged  In  their  Innocent  boaomt,  and  the  ipirit 
Of  the  rejoicing  morning  wen  their  own ; ' 

but  the  occasion  was  one,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  which  our  right-feeling  contributor  *  P.  C.  Jt,^  hat 
not  done  justice.  •  •  •  We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  inhtretU  idea  of  might  and  power  which  the 
Chinese  eelestials  entertain  of  themselves,  and  which  is  so  amusingly  manifested  in  their  special 
edicts  to  the  *oateide  barbarians.*  Prof.  Kido,  in  his  late  work  on  China,  gives  us  another  curious 
illustration  of  their  indomitable  conceit.  The  Deluge  it  seems  was  cleared  away  and  *  got  under ' 
through  the  aid  of  a  long-tailed  celestial,  named  Yu.  The  annexed  is  part  of  a  dialogue  between  To 
and  Yaoo,  token  from  *  T%e  Shoo-king,^  The  Emperor  says :  *  Approach  the  imperial  presence ;  yo« 
have  abundant  communications  to  make.'  Yu  worshipped  and  said :  *  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
how  can  1  speak  ?  My  thoughts  were  unweariedly  and  incessantly  employed  day  by  day.  The  deluge 
rose  hi^  tad  fpread  wide  as  the  spacious  vault  of  heaven ;  buried  tira  hillt  aad  oowred  the  mooii* 
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taiDS  with  iU  wat«r«,  into  which  tho  common  people  aatoniabed  to  ttupafaction  luik.  I  trairellod 
flry  land  in  a  choiiot,  on  waior  in  a  boat,  in  naanjr  place*  on  a  aiedge,  and  climbed  the  eidee  of  bilk  hj 
means  of  ipikei  in  my  ■hoes.  I  went  from  mountain  to  monntain,  felling  trees,  fed  the  people  witb 
raw  food,  formed  a  passage  for  the  waters  to  the  sea  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  by  cutting  nine  dis- 
tinct beds,  and  preparing  channels  to  conduct  them  to  the  rivers.  The  waters  having  subsided,  I 
taught  the  people  to  plough  and  sow,  who,  while  the  devastating  effects  of  the  flood  continued,  wera 
obliged  to  eat  uncooked  food.  I  urged  them  to  barter  such  things  as  they  conU  spare  for  others  of 
which  they  stood  in  need !  *  Now  who  hot  a  Cbioese  would  ever  have  preferred  such  a  claim  as  thin 
upon  the  credulity  of  a  nation  ?  •  •  •  Owing  to  a  preparation  for  the  *  wummg  accidents '  of  May- 
day, as  well  as  for  our  advent  in  a  new  and  beautiful  dress,  the  present  number  was  sent  sevemi  days 
earlier  to  press  than  is  our  nsnal  custom.  This  fact  will  account  for  an  omission  to  notice  in  ths 
present  issue  many  books,  pamphlets,  and  communications,  received  at  a  later  hour.  TImj  will 
receive  attention  in  our  next. 


LITERARY       RECORD. 

<  BiooBAPMiCAX.  Stobiss.' — A  greater  than  PiTsa  Paklsv  has  appeared.  Of  all  the  writers  for  the 
young,  in  England  or  America,  commend  us  to  Nathanixl  Hawthobitx.  Here  are  sis  biographical 
stories,  all  revolving  round  a  pathetic  domestic  tale  of  a  poor  blind  boy,  which  we,  hackneyed  as  we 
are  in  the  perusal  of  books  of  kindred  tntcnlum,  could  not  lay  aside  till  we  had  read  every  line,  fitm 
titlo-page  to  colophon.  The  brief  biographies  of  BxiiJAMiif  Wxst,  Nbwtok,  Dr.  Joassov,  Cbom- 
WELL,  FaARKLiK,  and  dueen  Chxistira  are  imbued  with  a  new  interest,  and  rendered  as  attractive 
and  exciting  as  the  most  adroitly-managed  fiction.  We  make  but  one  extract,  and  that  we  take  from 
that  part  of  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Johrsoii  which  represents  him  as  atoning  for  an  unkind  refusal  in  his 
boyhood  to  take  his  father's  place  at  his  book-stall,  when  the  old  gentleman  was  ill : 

*  Well,  m J  children,  fifty  jean  hail  paiwd  avar,  aince  young  Sun  Johnaon  had  ■bown  hlinaelf  m  hard^Muted  nwud 
lather.    It  wu  now  markrt-day  in  ih^  villnf^  of  tJttoxptn. 


'  lo  the  BtnKt  of  ih<r  rilln^e,  you  mi^t  w  caiUc-clealpn  with  cowi  and  ozm  far  aalr,  and  pif  •dieven,  with  hnda  ( 
inr  »wine,  an<i  Cirmrra  «ith  cnrt-loadi  of  c«.bbacc«,  turnip,  onion*,  and  all  otlier  produce  oi  the  eoil.  Now  and  then  a  brmer'a 
red-fooHl  wife  troitml  nionf  on  hurKback,  with  butirr  ana  cm«k  in  two  larjpe  panni>*rs.  The  people  of  the  vfllan  with  eoea- 
try  ■quirt^•  and  oth<^r  riaiirf*  frum  ihf  n<>ig^htx)rhood,  walked  hither  and  thither,  tnulinf,  )e«inf,  quarrelliBf,  and  maJuog Ju« 
•uch  a  buttle  «•  tht'ir  futh^rt  and  frmnd-btttten  had  roeui«  half  n  century  before. 

'  In  one  part  of  iho  stre<>.t  thrit^  was  a  pupp>^>l-iihuw,  with  a  ridiculoua  Merry  Andrew,  who  hept  both  grown  people  and  chil- 
dren in  a  roar  of  lanrhtrr.  On  the  oppotite  tide  waa  the  old  tiooe  church  of  Uttoxeler,  wiih  iry  ditiriiing  up  Ua  walk,  awl 
paxtJv  obacuriii^  it*  euibic  windows. 

'  Then:  wm  e  clock  in  ihf  grity  tov^  of  the  ancient  church  ;  and  the  hand*  on  the  dial>p)ate  had  now  almoat  mcfaed  th* 
hour  of  noon.  At  thi«  buatmt  hour  of  the  market,  a  >trange  old  rentlemaa  wai  leen  maidnf'  his  way  among  the  ciowd.  He 
WM  very  lull  and  bulky,  and  wore  a  bruwn  coat  and  Bmall.cioUiea,  with  black  wonted  stnckings  and  buchTed  •boet.  On  ha 
head  wua  a  thrtM^cornered  bat,  beneath  which  a  buahy  erray  wi;  thruet  iiaelf  out,  all  in  diaoider.  The  old  tratleuiaa  elbowed 
the  people  luiJc,  aud  (breed  hit  way  throu|fh  the  niidtt  of  them,  with  a  anifular  kind  of  gait,  rolling  lui  body  hitter  and 
thither,  m  that  he  needed  twice  aa  much  room  aa  anr  other  peraon  there. 

' '  Make  way,  air  I  '  he  would  cry  out,  in  a  loud  oanh  voice,  when  tomebody  happened  to  inleirupt  hia  peogteaa.  '  Sir,  joa 
iotruile  your  peraon  into  the  public  ihorourhfare  I ' 

"  What  a  que«r  old  fellow  ihia  li ! '  muttered  the  people  among  themadna,  haxdiy  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  aariT. 

*  But,  when  they  looked  ioio  the  Teoenibie  tCrangrr'i  lace,  not  the  moat  tbourfatlcaj  anions  them  dared  to  ofler  him  the  Hsil 
impeninencc.    Thruirh  hia  fe.nturei  were  aearml  and  distorted  with  the  acrofuia,  and  though  hia  eyes  weve  dbn  and  bleaiwd. 

Jet  there  waa  aomethmjjf  oi  authority  and  wis^i-nn  in  his  look,  which  impreaaed  tliem  all  with  awe.    So  they  alood  aMde  to  let 
Im  pass  ;  ami  the  old  jrcnilcrnan  made  his  way  across  the  maiket-plao!,  and  paused  near  the  comer  of  the  iYj-raantled  chorc^ 
Juat  as  be  reached  it,  the  clock  itriick  twelve. 

'  On  the  ^nf  spot  of  i^nuid  when  the  stranger  now  stood,  some  aired  people  remen^iend  that  old  Michael  JohnHa  had 
formerly  kept  nia  tiook-stall.    The  little  children,  who  had  once  boufrht  picture4ioohs  of  him,  were  grand-falhen  now. 
* '  Yea  ;  here  is  the  very  apot  I '  muttered  the  old  gentleman  to  hinwelC 

<  There  (hit  unknown  personare  took  his  iiand,  aud  removed  the  tluee^onered  hat  from  hJa  head.  It  waa  the  boaieel  hoar  of 
the  day.  What  with  (be  hum  of  hum«n  voicea,  the  lowing  of  cntUe,  the  aqoeaking  of  p%B,  and  the  laughter  canned  by  tha 
Merry-Andrew,  the  market-place  was  in  very  great  eoofiwon.  But  the  attanger  aeemed  not  to  notice  it,  any  imie  (ban  if  ite 
alienee  of  a  deaert  we.r«  around  him.  He  waa  wrapt  in  his  own  thourhta.  Smaetlrees  he  raised  his  funowea  hruw  to  hnaveo, 
as  if  in  prayer ;  sometime*  he  bent  hia  bead,  as  if  an  insupportable  waght  of  aorrov  were  npon  him.  It  iacraaaed  the  awfel> 
oesa  of  hia  aspect,  that  tliere  was  a  motion  of  hia  head,  ana  an  almoat  conlinnal  tremor  Ihroughuut  hia  ftwne,  with  shgahr 
twiichings  and  contortions  of  his  features. 

<  The  hot  aun  biased  upon  hia  unprotected  head  ;  bat  be  aeemed  not  to  feel  Ua  fervor.  A  dark  dead  nrept  •oroaa  tte  ahy,  and 
laia-dropa  patteretl  into  the  market-place ;  bat  the  atrangvr  heeded  not  the  shower.  The  people  began  to  gaae  at  the  myvierloua 
old  grnueman  with  aupentiiious  fear  and  wonder.  Who  could  te  be  ?  Whence  did  he  come  ?  Whewfare  waa  he  atandfaig 
hK re-headed  in  the  market-place .'  Even  the  school -boyi  le&  tto  Merry- Andivw,  and  came  lo  gaze,  with  widaHipen  cyt^  at 
thla  tail,  stninre-lookinf  old  man. 

'  l*hero  was'a  catile-drovf  r  in  the  villafre,  who  had  recently  made  a  Joamey  to  the  Smithfield  market.  In  Londoo.  No  aooncr 
had  this  man  thrust  his  way  through  the  throng,  and  taken  a  hiok  at  the  tmknown  peiKmage,  than  be  whispered  to  one  of  hb 
•equaiutantea : 

• '  1  aay,  neighbor  Hutchins,  would  ye  like  to  know  who  thla  old  gentleirMm  la  ? ' 

'  •  Ay,  thAi  I  would,'  replied  ntMehbor  Uutelrim ;  '  for  a  queerer  chap  I  never  wkw  in  my  life  I  Sotaeiwv,  It  mokes  me  feel 
nail  to  look  at  him.     He  '•  more  ttian  a  common  man.' 

' '  Yon  may  well  say  so,'  aruwered  the  cattle-drover.  'Why,  that  'a  the  femooa  Doctor  Samuel  J(4inaon,  who  Oiey  mj  h  the 
greatest  and  leamedest  man  in  Englnnd.    I  saw  him  in  London  streets,  walking  with  one  Mr.  Boeweil.' 

'  Yea ;  the  poor  hoy  —  the  frienitless  Sam  —  with  whom  we  began  our  story,  had  beeonu  the  &moos  Doctor  Samoel  Johnson  I 
He  was  universally  acknowledged  as  the  wisest  man  and  greatest  writer  in  all  England.  He  had  given  shape  and  penaanenct 
to  his  native  language,  by  his  Dictiortary.  Thouauids  upon  thousands  of  people  had  read  hia  Idler,  hia  Rambler,  and  hia 
Haaaelaa,  Noble  and  wealthy  men,  and  beautiful  ladiea,  aeemed  It  their  higwet  privilefe  lo  be  hia  eompankwa.  E«cn  tlm  Kbig 
of  Or«at  Britain  had  tougltt  hia  aequainUnce,  and  told  him  what  an  honor  Ym  cooaidsred  it  Ihu  meh  a  nan  had  bcca  bom  la 
Ua  dominlotM.    He  was  now  at  tot  aommit  of  Iheimiy  renown. 
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'  But  all  hia  fiime  could  not  exdnfuiab  the  bitter  remombnuw  vMch  had  tonnentod  him  through  lUb.  Never,  never,  had  he 
forjrotwn  hia  tather'a  aorrowful  and  upbraiding'  look.  Never—  though  the  old  man 'a  uroubiea  bad  l»ea  over  ao  many  yean  —  bad 
he  K>ri(iven  bimactf  for  iiiflieiliig  sjch  a  pang  upon  hk  heart.  And  now,  In  hia  own  old  arv ,  he  had  come  hither  to  do  p^^nance, 
by  atandiag  at  oooo-daj  la  the  ixuuket>plafie  of  Uttoxeter,  oo  the  fatj  apot  where  Michael  Johnaoa  bad  ouco  liepc  hia  bouk-auil. 

This  delightful  pictiure  it  but  a  fait  example  of  Mr.  HAWTMoaNi's  manner  of  writing  for  hii  little 
people.  We  trust  the  juvenile  public  will  not  permit  his  graphic  pen  to  remain  idle  for  a  moment. 
Meien.  TArrA.iv  amo  Denivxt,  Boston,  are  his  publishers. 

Wauckb  'ov  PATMou>ar:  HoMaoFATHT. — The  volumes  of  Mr.  Alxxandkr  Walkxh  upon 
*  Intermarriage,*  *  Woman,'  *  Beauty,'  etc.,  have  made  his  name  widely  and  &Torably  known  to  the 
English  and  American  public  ;  and  will  cause  his  last  production,  now  before  us,  to  be  sought  alter 
with  avidity.  It  is  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Lakolxt,  and  is  entitled  *  Pathology,  founded  on 
the  natural  system  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  a  Philosophical  Sketch ;  in  which  the  natural  classi- 
fication of  diseases,  and  the  distinction  between  morbid  and  curative  symptoms,  afforded  by  pain  or  its 
absence,  are  pointed  out ;  as  well  as  the  enors  of  HomcBopathy  and  other  hypotheses.'  'Ouvsh  Wen- 
dell HoufXf,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  as  good  a  son  of  the  Muses  as  he  is  of  6ALSN,has  abo  taken  up  the 
subject  of  this  latter  *  delusion,*  as  he  terms  it,  and  in  two  lectures  before  us,  deals  out  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Hawnxman  several  mixed  doses  of  argument  and  satire,  to  be  taken,  we  may  suppose,  with 
many  wry  faces  by  the  pieties  interested.  We  purpose  to  keep  our  pages  free  from  the  farther  discus- 
sion of  the  character  and  claims  of  th^  Homoeopathic  system  \  still  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  within 
our  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  we  are  aware  of  some  most  remarkable  cures,  and  among  them  one  or 
two  of  confirmed  consumption,  by  the  alledged  influence  of  this  method  of  treatment.  Wtu  it  the 
treatment  or  was  it  the  effect  of  the  patient's  imagination?     This  latter  is  Dr.  HoLMCft'  hypothesis. 

Lire  or  PsTxa  Vaiv  Schaack.  —  We  find  on  our  table  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  ArrLxroiv  a 
large  and  well-printed  volume,  entitled  <  The  Life  of  PcTxa  Van  Schaack,  LL.  D.  ;  embracing 
selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  other  Writings,  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  his  exile 
in  England.  By  his  son,  Hcnar  C.  Van  Schaack.'  This  is  a  biography  of  an  eminent  American, 
of  elevated  character,  of  high  integrity,  and  of  honorable  association,  who  in  sentiment  was  opposed 
to  taking  up  arms  in  the  American  Revolution.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  peruse  the  work  in  manu- 
script, and  to  present  some  extracts  from  it  in  these  pages.  Much  of  the  materiel  of  the  volume,  being 
at  once  autobiographical  and  historical,  will  be  found  to  possess  intrinsic  value.  We  could  wkb  that  tho 
compiler  had  omitted  some  of  the  mere  jouraalixing  passages,  since  subsequent  works  have  made  their 
brief  records  so  familiar  to  American  readers,  that  they  must  needs  now  seem  somewhat  hacknied. 
The  letters,  however,  of  Mr.  Van  Schaack,  and  the  light  which  they  thrown  upon  the  events  of  a 
distant  and  frtiitful  era)  will  be  found  to  well  repay  perusal  and  preservation. 

'  GuNDxaoDS.* — There  are  several  passages  in  the  letters  of  Bsttine  and  Gundskoox,  two  young 
spiritual  German  girls,  which  would  justify  the  trouble  of  translating  into  English,  but  nothing  which 
deserves  to  elicit  the  extravagant  praise  awarded  to  the  writers  in  the  preface  to  the  little  volume  of 
their  correspondence,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  publisher,  Miss  E.  P.  Peabodv,  of 
Boston.  We  were  struck  with  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  drawn  by  a  Fran- 
ciscan priest,  and  quoted  in  an  epistle  of  Gunoxbode's  ;  and  pleased  with  another  drawn  by  Bettinb, 
of  a  cavalier  who  entered  a  ball-room  in  a  round-about-jacket,  which  he  had  put  on  in  the  dark. 
Some  lady-friends  observed  his  mistake,  and  manoBuvred  to  have  him  retire  before  *  showing  the  full 
front  of  his  back  *  to  the  company ;  but  not  understanding  their  whispers,  he  turns  to  be  enlightened, 
and  thus  frustrates  their  benevolent  intentions.  *  GUnderode  '  is  well  enough  ;  but  is  really  not  so 
very  remarkable  as  to  justify  the  extatics  of  the  editor. 

The  MiLLBNNiiTif  or  the  ArocALvrsE.— This  is  a  woxk  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Bush,  of  the  New- 
York  University,  upon  a  theme  of  interest  to  most  readers.  The  writer  assumes  the  ground  that  the 
JfiUomiiuii,  strictly  so  called,  is  past ;  but  he  adds,  that  he  has  not  been  led  to  embrace  or  utter  this 
opinion  merely  from  a  perverse  love  of  paradox,  and  that  he  has  no  disposition  ruthlessly  to  pluck 
from  the  Christian  or  the  philanthropist  so  fond  and  sacied  a  hope  as  that  of  a  coming  age  of  light  and 
glory  to  the  church,  without  offering  any  thing  to  compensate  the  spoliation.  <  Instead  of  robbing  the 
treasury  of  Christian  hope  of  a  gem  so  precious,  and  of  abstracting  from  benevolent  effort  so  mighty  a 
motive,  his  view  of  the  futurities  of  Zion,  admitting  the  Millennium  to  be  past,  opens  to  the  eye  of 
Faith  a  still  more  cheering  prospect — a  lengthened  vista  of  richer  and  brighter  beatitudes.'  Wa 
think  this  volume  will  find  many  readers.  It  is  neatly  produced  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  John  P.  Jewett, 
of  Salem,  (Mass.,)  and  is  on  sale  in  this  city  at  Messrs.  Datton  and  Newman's. 
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*  CrcLOPXDi4  I;fDiA5xifiii.*  —  We  argae  well  for  the  intereet  and  valae  of  this  fortheomiog  psbU- 
catioD  of  Mr.  ScHooLcHArT,  from  a  •pecimen  which  hae  been  laid  before  us  by  the  pabUahcn,  MMm. 
Platt  AND  PsTSKi.  The  work  will  coataio  a  feneral  deecripti<m  of  the  ladian  tribea  of  North  ud 
South  America,  compriainf  their  origin,  hii torj;  biography,  mannen  and  etulome,  laaguage  aod  rali. 
gion  ;  their  nuiaben  and  divitioos  into  tribei,  their  ethnographical  aAnitiea,  tenitorial  poeieMioBi, 
aod  geographical  and  proper  names ;  their  antiquitiee  and  monamental  remains,  their  mythology,  kisrs* 
giyphicf,  and  picture-writing;  their  allegories,  oral  tales,  and  traditions;  their  ciril  poUtj,  uti, 
employments  and  amusements,  and  other  traits  of  their  character  and  condition,  past  and  prtisM ; 
together  with  a  comprehensive  lexicon  of  Indian  words  aod  phrases ;  the  whole  alphabetically  ama|«d. 
This  is  a  wide  field  of  illustration  and  research  ;  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there  if  m 
man  in  the  United  States  so  competent  to  its  complete  occupation  as  Mr.  Hihbt  B.  Scmooussatt. 
As  an  old  correspondent  of  the  KNicxxaxocxxa,  our  readers  do  not  neod  to  be  informed  that  he  holds 
the  pen  of  a  ready  and  graceful  writer ;  nor  will  thoy  require  any  commendatioa  of  oars  to  leeors  iti 
records,  lyhen  '  clothed  upon '  with  paper  and  types. 

LrcLL*s  liKOTuass  on  Gxologt. — The  eight  Lectures  on  Geology  reeantly  delivered  with  mck 
marked  acceptance  at  the  Tabernacle  by  Mr.  Ltxll,  the  eminent  President  of  the  Loodoa  CSeokigical 
Society,  have  been  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet  from  the  office  of  the  *  New-York  Trtbone.*  They 
were  reported  with  remarkable  accuracy  by  the  able  associa^-editor  of  that  popular  jooroal,  H.  J. 
RATMoif  D,  Esq.,  and  are  upon  the  following  subjects,  or  divisions  of  the  main  theme :  Freih  Wtttr 
formations  of  Auvergne  ;  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  successive  Periods ;  Strtictare  oi  JCtoa ;  Oiigifl  «f 
Granite  Rocks  ;  Changes  in  the  organic  World ;  Upheaval  and  Subsidence  of  the  Earth's  crust ;  8«b- 
mergence  and  Reelevation  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  ;  Origin  of  Coral  Reefs,  and  Theory  of  their  Cir- 
cular Form  ;  Coraline  Limestone  of  various  Geological  Ages  ;  Nature  and  Ori^n  of  Coal ;  Period  of  its 
Formation  ;  Foot-marks  of  Fossil  Animals  ;  The  Niagara  District ;  Chirotherium  organic  remaioi  of 
the  most  ancient  Rocks  ;  Recession  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  j  Boulder  Formation ;  Transporting  Powtr 
of  Ice  ;  Action  of  Glaziers  aod  Icebergs. 

Housx  or  Rxpuox.  —  We  have  before  oa  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hanagenoftks 
New- York  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  ;  and  are  surprised  at  the  amount  of  good  wbieli 
its  beoeFQlent  operations  have  effected.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  admirable  system  of  refonu- 
tioo,  the  ftumber  of  juvenile  cooTicts,  as  appears  from  official  returns,  has  diminished  by  nearly  ou 
half,  and  in  some  years  beyond  even  this ;  and  of  those  once  discharged  from  the  coofineflMnt  of  tks 
House  of  Refuge,  very  few  are  ever  re-committed.  Indeed,  we  find  in  the  appendix  ample  evideoes 
that  a  great  majority  of  those  who  leave  the  walls  of  the  institution  subsequently  become  vdoibls 
members  of  society.  Their  pride  of  character  is  preserved  ;  for  they  have  no  prison-taiat  upon  their 
name  ;  and  the  <  delinquencies  '  for  which  they  have  been  rather  admonished  than  punished  are  swtl- 
lowod  up  in  their  confirmed  reformation  —  a  *  newness  of  life,'  morally  speaklogi  which  serre^u  a 
*  mantle  of  oblivion '  to  the  past. 

HisTORT  qr  Italt.— The  last  three  numbers  of  HAarsa's  invaluable  *  Family  Library'  are 
devoted  to  a  *  History  of  Italy  aod  the  Italian  Islands,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  B5 
William  Sfaloizto,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.'  The  plan  of  (be 
work  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  The  history  of  the  revolotiooa,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  intellectual,  through  which  the  Italians  have  passed,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  is  combined  with  a  description  of  the  antiquities,  the  scenery,  and  the  physical  peculiaritiei  or 
the  interesting  region  which  they  inhabit.  The  writer  resided  for  a  considerable  period  in  Itslyt  uo 
brought  to  his  task  an  enthusiasm  and  unwearied  research,  that  have  resulted  in  a  more  popular  sorvcy 
of  the  country,  embracing  all  its  relations,  than  we  remember  before  to  have  encountered.  The  vol- 
umes are  iUustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  maps,  plans,  etc. 

Natural  Histort.  — Thn  Discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Jonif  W.  Francis  of  this  city,«p«»*^ 
opening  of  the  new  Hall  of  the  New-Yoik  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  has  recently  been  poblishe^L 
The  accomplished  author  modestly  states  that  the  Address  is  *  merely  a  general  and  hasty  riaw  or 
some  of  the  objects  to  which  the  scientific  institution,  by  whose  request  it  was  written,  are  devotsd; 
but  we  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  it  is  much  more.  It  is  in  fact  a  comprehensive  and  well-sinaffM 
synopsis  of  all  the  prominent  themes  of  natural  history,  interspersed  with  collateral  allosioos  aa 
■uggestions,  which  show  that  they  proceed  from  a  full  mind,  that  can  both  reason  and  *^^'"^^Vf 
reasonings  in  a  manner  equally  clear  and  eloquent.  The  Address  is  very  neatly  executed  by  its  po^ 
Usher,  Mr.  Ludwio,  Vesey-etreeL 
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(Thx  ZiCAi.i9  OE  OirtxTs  OF  8rAur.'  —  We  have  been  greatly  entertained  and  inatracted  bj  a 
perasal  of  tbie  work  from  the  prea  of  MeHTS.  W11.ST  aho  Putnam.  The  singular  race  of  wbich  it 
treau,  long  an  especial  study  of  the  aothor  in  the  various  countries  which  thoy  inhabit,  are  minutely 
presented  to  the  reader,  in  their  habits,  manners,  and  modes  of  existence  ;  matters  which  have  often 
Ibrmed  a  prominent  feature  in  much  of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Europe.  We  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  Russia,  and  especially  in  Moscow,  the  beautiful  gipsey-women  are  often  allied  in  mar- 
riage with  some  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  empire ;  and  that  they  frequently  acquire  immense 
wealth  by  the  exercise  of  their  vocal  powers,  which  are  described  as  being  of  the  highest  order  of 
ozoellenee.  We  commend  *  The  Zicali  *  to  the  reader  as  a  work  concerning  which  there  can  be  *  no 
miatake,*  as  touching  the  interest  it  excites  and  the  instruction  it  imparts. 

'Thb  Idkal  Mah.'—TMs  is  the  chief  title  of  a  small  volume  of  *  Convertationa  between  two 
Friends,  upon  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  and  the  True,  as  manifested  in  actual  life.'  The  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  certainly  an  excellent  one ;  and  judging  from  a  cursory  perusal,  he  would  seem  to  have  suc- 
cessfully executed  it.  Hit  remarks  upon  the  fine  arts,  on  the  mtoagement  of  children,  and  on  the 
influence  of  domestic  aifection,  are  admirable ;  and  other  themes  are  glanced  at  with  scarcely  loss 
force  of  argument  and  grace  of  style.  We  commend  especially  to  our  bachelor  and  spinster  readers 
the  observations  upon  matrimony,  and  the  picture  which  ia  presented  of  the  comparative  blessing! 
of  the  double  and  single  state.  We  predict  that  the  *  ideal  Man '  will  prove  a  most  potent  match- 
maker ;  and  if  his  readers  follow  his  inculcations,  we  doubt  not  they  will  find  his  matchet  to  have 
been  made  in  heaven. 

Stkrlino's  Poems.  —  We  are  right  glad  to  welcome  the  handsome  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of 
John  Stxblino,  recently  published  by  Mr.  HcuCAif  Hooxsa,  Philadelphia.  Our  readers  can  hardly 
fail  to  remember  *  The  Sexton's  Daughter  *  of  this  charming  poet,  as  well  as  his  various  *■  Hymns  of  a 
Hermit*  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  London  duarterly  Review  pronounces  Stxelino's  poems 
to  be  *  full  of  tenderness,  fancy,  and  truth,  and  especially  to  be  recommended  for  correct  versification 
and  good  English.  They  have  the  pleasing  tone  of  WoaoswoBTM  without  the  mannerism  of  phrase 
and  imagery  by  which  the  imitetor*  of  that  poet  are  marked  and  distinguished.'  Beside  *  The  Sex- 
ton's Daughter '  and  *  Hymns  of  a  Hermit,'  the  present  volume  embraces  many  superior  poems  by  the 
same  author,  which  we  lack  space  to  particularise. 

The  Blind  Bor.  —  Olivsk  Ditsor  of  Boston,  late  Pabxxe  and  Ditioh,  one  of  the  first  musical 
publishers  in  the  United  States,  as  regards  taste  in  the  selection  and  neatness  in  the  execution  of  the 
ballads  which  bear  his  imprint,  has  just  issued  Miss  Gould's  pathetic  song  of  *  The  Blind  Boy,'  with 
Dxmpstse's  music  With  the  chaste  beauty,  feeling,  and  expression  which  distinguish  this  produo- 
tion,  we  have  long  been  acquainted  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  wedded  to  music  which  corres- 
ponds perfectly  to  the  sentiment  it  embodies.  No  musical  composer  bos  succeeded  better  than  DxMr- 
STBR  in  the  composition  of  those  touching  melodies  which  go  home  to  the  heart ;  and  we  think  in  the 
present  instance  he  has  been  eminently  successfuL  *  The  Blind  Boy '  has  become  a  general  favorite9 
having  already  reached  a  goodly  number  of  editions. 

*  Short  Btoeibs  '  is  the  appropriate  title  of  two  little  volumes  from  the  press  of  Bixbt  and  Com- 
FAifT,  Park-Row.  Without  possessing  any  supernatural  feature,  or  any  thing  indeed  that  could  be 
termed  '  thiilling,*  these  short  stories  will  yet  be  found  to  repay  perusal  as  well  as  more  ambitious  and 
more  popular  sketches.  They  are  for  the  most  part  evidently  founded  on  fact,  and  many  of  their  inci- 
dents are  derived  from  the  personal  observation  and  experience  of  the  writer.  A  friend  at  our  elbow 
characterises  these  two  volumes  as  books  likely  to  be  very  take-up-able  on  board  a  steam-boat  or 
rail-road  car,  or  take-down-able  from  a  shelf  in  one's  library. 

The  Dauohtebs  of  EifOLAiro.  —  Mrs.  Ellis,  whose  *  Women  of  England '  was  most  favorably 
received,  has  been  encouraged  to  treat  the  theme  more  at  large,  and  to  follow  out  the  minuter  details 
of  individual,  domestic,  and  social  duty.  She  proposes  to  divide  the  main  subject  into  three  parts,  in 
which  wiH  be  separately  considered  the  character  and  situation  of  the  Daughters,  Wives  and  Mothers 
of  England.  The  *  Daughters  '  form  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  the  social  and  domestic 
duties  of  the  middling  ranks  are  more  especially  set  forth  and  illustrated.  The  series  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  productive  of  great  good  to  *  those  of  the  sex  who  think.*  Messrs.  Appleton  and  CoMPAiir  are 
the  publishers. 
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OoBTRi'f  *  EoMoirr.*  —  Mmmb.  JAiisf  Muhbox  a.iid  CoifpAirT,BoBUm,  havv  imed  ia  a 
form  the  trtfedy  of  *  Ef moot,*  om  of  the  fineet  of  the  pkyi  of  Gostbs.  Mra.  JAMtcaoir,  it  will  be 
rememhefod,  allndei  in  tenne  of  wann  rommendlatioo  In  her  *  Winter  Btodiee  and  Sonmei  BihiMm  > 
to  this  prodactioQ ;  and  the  two  seenei  ftom  it  contained  in  Bin.  Av»tih**  *  Fragmentt  from  Gennaa 
Proea  Writers '  will  fwm  an  additional  indoeement  to  a  peniaal  of  tlM  entire  peribrmMM.  For  eot- 
■elrea  we  may  laf  that  we  hare  read  *  Egmont '  with  ineieaaing  iateraeC  to  the  end,  and  can  promiae 
ita  readers  a  siailar  enJoymenL 

*  Dbtotiohal  MstootBi.'— Thus  is  entitled  a  thin  and  miaeraUy-eMcoted  book,  fwintalmnf  sob- 
dry  moral  and  lelifious  hymns,  by  CHAauM  hL  F.  Dbbms,  A.  B.  We  are  bonnd  to  believe  the  writer 
*  a  food  aian,*  in  the  sense  of  Neighbor  Vabobs,  at  least.  His  poetry,  thoof h  very  poor  is  T«ry  picas, 
and  svAeiontly  orif  Inal ;  hat  his  design  of  giving  doTotional  words  to  flivorite  airs  liaa  Iteoi  antici- 
pated by  mare  eapable  pens.  Mrs.  Dana's  *  Soothem  Harp  *  will  more  creditably  snpply  tiw  deaidep- 
tom  of  which  our  sacred  bard  complains.  Mr.  Dxbms  does  not  seem  to  anticipale  tlia  cirealatkm  vi 
hu  volume,  save  among  liis  persoaal  frieods.    He  will  not  be  disappointed. 

*  Idbals  Ann  otRBB  PoBMS.*— We  think  we  recogaixe  in  '  AuzBairoir,*  the  asthor  of  this  taste- 
ftil  little  Tolnme,  a  poetical  correspondeat  of  the  KivrcBBaaocBBB.  The  work  contains  two  or  three 
felicitons  translations  ftom  the  German,  and  several  original  eflbsions  of  merit.  Those  <^  the  latter 
which  impress  ns  the  aMMt  flivorably  are  *  A  New  TeaHs  Chime,*  <  The  Departed,*  and  the  pleesant 
paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  *  wolf  story  '  of  Gen.  Fothak.  The  externals  of  the  voluae  are  eiedi- 
table  to  the  care  of  the  pabluher,  Mr.  Hbrbt  Pbbkihs,  Philadelphia. 

*  Trb  CBorTOR  BoTs.*  —  Bfiss  Mabtinbau  is  taming  her  talents  to  good  accoont  in  the  prodnctioii 
of  entertaining  and  nseAil  little  volumes  for  youth.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  noticing  the 
Messrs.  ArpLBTOiv*s  series  of*  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children,*  to  mention  several  works  of 
this  character  from  her  pen ;  as  the  *  Feasant  ud  Prince,*  *  Feats  on  the  Fiord,*  etc  The  book  before 
OS  we  thought  not  to  have  read ;  but  dipping  into  it,  we  found  it  so  interesting  that  wa  read  it  through 
ftt  a  sittiog  which  was  not  so  loQg  as  it  was  pleaaanL 


•lie  If  cto  Volttnie. 


Oh  the  lint  day  of  July  next  will  be  published  the  fint  number  of  the  TwxmaTR  volvvb  ef  the 
Kit icBBBBocxBB  MAOAsiirB.  It  wUl  appear  upon  entirely  new  type  throughout,  of  the  most  tastefU 
kinds,  and  will  be  printed  in  a  style  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  It  wiU  also  be  embellished  with  an 
illustrative  engraviag,  designed  and  executed  expressly  for  the  work.  In  relati<m  to  ita  literary  attrac- 
tions, it  wtt  be  deemed  suiBcient  to  say  that  it  will  not  only  ftilly  sustain  its  past  charader  in  tliis 
regard,  but  that  its  intellectual  claims  will  be  enhanced  by  numerous  contributions,  already  ia  hand, 
from  eminent  and  popular  pens,  in  vsrious  sections  of  our  country,  and  from  distingnished  trans- 
Atlantie  writers.  In  short,  we  may  truly  affirm  that  we  never  before  entered  upon  a  new  volame 
with  so  many  good  things  in  atose  for  our  numerous  readers.  We  ask  butprraiplitaison  the  part  of 
•ur  subsciiben,  to  Instoe  them  a  monthly  wdfawf  as  variouB  aad  •ntertaiaing  as  can  he  found  om. 
either  side  the  great  water. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Ubrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inourri 
by  ifetaining  it  beyond  the  speoifli 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


ih  .^f.l'^-TM 
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